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Proceedings 

OF  THE 

NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 


National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 

Departments 


Portland,  Oregon,  July  10th  to  15th,  1905. 


The  association  was  called  to  order  at  2  o’clock  p.  m. 
by  the  president,  W.  W.  P.  McConnell  of  Minnesota. 

The  President  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The 
National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ments  Convention  will  now  come  to  order. 

It  will  be  very  pleasing,  indeed.  I  am  sure,  that  I 


Address  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Oregon 

President  McConnell,  Members  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  and  Friends:  We  re¬ 
gret  very  much  that  our  governor  cannot  be  with  us  this 
afternoon,  for  were  he  here  he  would  welcome  you  to  our 
state  as  only  he  as  governor  can.  But  in  as  much  as  a 


HON.  J.  W.  BAILEY.  Oregon 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 


voice  the  wish  of  the  speakers,  if  those  in  the  rear  part 
of  the  hall  will  come  forward. 

I  now  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  Hon. 
J.  W.  Bailey,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of 
Oregon,  who  will  now  address  you,  giving  an  address 
of  welcome. 


previous  engagement  has  made  it  impossible  to  be  here  at 
this  time,  he  has  asked  me  to  convey  to  you  his  good  wishes 
and  to  say  to  you  that  in  the  good  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged  you  have  his  sympathy  and  support. 

But  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  governor  or  any  one  of  us  to  present  to  this 
association  any  formal  address  of  welcome  for  I  feel  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  all  know  that  you  are  more  than  welcome. 
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It  is  just  three  years  now  since  the  most  of  you  were  here 
on  a  similar  occasion  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  recollections 
of  my  life  is  the  memory  of  that  meeting  and  the  associa¬ 
tions  connected  therewith,  and  from  the  fact  that  you  are 
here  again  is  evidence  on  your  part  that  you  were  well 
pleased  with  what  you  saw  then  and  are  willing  to  trust  your¬ 
selves  in  our  hands  again.  I  therefore  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Department  of  Oregon,  which  1  have 
the  honor  to  represent  extend  to  you  a  hearty  and  sincere  wel¬ 
come.  You  that  were  here  three  years  ago  and  saw  our  city 
as  you  saw  it  then  and  will  look  about  it  now  will  realize  that 
in  the  meantime  we  have  not  been  idle. 

Our  city  has  grown  and  expanded  until  it  contains  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  more  people  than 
it  did  then.  Magnificent  buildings  have  been  erected  all  over 
our  city.  Miles  upon  miles  have  been  added  to  our  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  while  beautiful  homes  have  been  built  far  be¬ 
yond  what  was  then  our  city  limits,  and  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  state  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  city,  and  more  than  this  in  the  past  three 
years  we  have  planned,  evolved,  developed  and  brought  forth 
this  beautiful  exposition,  the  most  beautiful  we  think  of  all 
that  have  been  held. 

This  exposition  is  to  commemorate  the  exploration  of  this 
Oregon  country  by  Lewis  and  Clark  one  hundred  years  ago 
and  we  believe  that  you  can  find  much  here  that  will  please 
the  eye  and  delight  the  soul.  We  call  your  attention  to  the 
many  state  buildings  and  the  exhibits  contained  therein  which 
represent  the  agricultural,  mineral  and  industrial  resources 
of  this  country  as  well  as  the  arts  and  sciences.  Your  espe¬ 
cial  attention  is  called  to  our  Forestry  Building.  We  believe 
that  you  can  look  on  that  and  say  that  to  see  that  alone  is 
worth  the  trip  across  the  continent  and  that  you  can  go  back 
to  your  respective  states  and  say  to  your  people  that  you  have 
seen  the.  like  of  which  you  never  saw  before  and  the  like  of 
which  you  never  expect  to  see  again.  Our  Government  has 
shown  its  interest  in  this  exposition  by  making  a  large  ap¬ 
propriation  of  money  and  erecting  a  magnificent  building 
where  you  can  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  workings 
of  its  various  departments  in  a  practical  way. 

But  Mr.  President,  beautiful  as  this  exposition  is  and  mag¬ 
nificent  as  these  buildings  are  and  the  exhibits  therein,  they 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  our  natural  scenery  and  wealth 
and  resources  of  this  country  for  they  are  but  transitory  and 
will  soon  pass  away.  This  exposition  is  but  an  incident  in 
the  development  of  this  great  Northwest.  It  is  doing  its 
work  and  doing  it  well,  but  when  it  has  finished  its  mission 
and  passed  on  into  history  we  will  then  have  with  us  that 
which  we  prize  more  than  all  which  is  our  natural  scenery 
and  natural  wealth.  You  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  ever¬ 
lasting  snow  capped  mountains  stored  with  untold  wealth, 
you  have  seen  our  broad  rivers  which  are  to  be  the  mighty 
highways  of  commerce  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  people  and 
if  you  could  go  with  us  into  our  beautiful  and  fertile  val¬ 
leys,  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  many  times  greater 
than  they  now  contain,  and  see  there  the  possibilities  and 
then  go  to  our  deep,  dark  and  silent  forests  and  enjoy  their 
rippling  brooks  and  smiling  skies,  but  I  realize  that  the  time 
you  have  allotted  will  not  permit  you  to  do  all  this.  So  we 
will  try  and  interest  you  in  things  nearer  home.  One  of  them 
is  our  beautiful  river  which  divides  our  city  in  twain  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  fresh  water  harbors  in  the  world.  Here  you 
will  find  the  largest  vessels  that  sail  the  ocean,  loading  with 
the  products  of  our  fields  and  farms,  to  be  carried  across  the 
water  to  feed  the  nations  of  the  earth.  You  are  especially  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  our  sawmills  where  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  you  can  see  in  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
the  “modus  operandi”  of  transforming  the  giants  of  the  forest 
into  beautiful  and  symmetrical  lumber  which  will  go  to  build 
up  cities  and  homes  in  lands  other  than  our  own. 

Could  you  have  been  here  a  few  days  sooner,  you  could 
have  seen  in  our  harbor  the  modern  warships  of  which  you 
have  heard  so  much  about  the  past  few  years,  for  then  we 
had  two  of  those  of  our  own  country  as  well  as  one  of  the 
Italian  Government.  We  had  thought  that  perhaps  we  might 
have  had  one  or  more  from  the  Russian  fleet,  but  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  they  seem  to  have  had  no  control  have 
prevented  them  from  being  here  or  anywhere  else.  But  we 
stilt  have  with  us  a  vessel  which  has  a  history.  I  refer  to 
the  transport  Hugh  McCulloch,  which  was  with  Admiral 
Dewey  when  he  went  into  Manila  Bay.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  notice  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  presence  of  our  fleet  was 
the  burning  out  of  the  smoke  stack  of  the  McCulloch,  and 
for  this  bit  of  indiscretion  she  promptly  got  a  shot  from  the 
Spaniards.  But  as  that  was  about  all  the  damage  received 
we  have  never  said  much  about  it.  The  McCulloch  is  here 
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and  her  officers  and  crew  will  be  glad  to  have  you  visit  them 
at  your  pleasure. 

And  certainly  you  should  not  leave  here  and  not  see  our 
Columbia  River  and  its  magnificent  scenery.  This  can  be 
done  by  taking  one  of  our  river  steamers,  leaving  here  in  the 
morning  and  returning  here  in  the  evening.  And  to  return 
to  your  homes  without  seeing  our  fishing  industry  which 
amounts  to  something  like  four  million  dollars  annually  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  By  taking  the  train  here  in  the  morning 
you  can  run  through  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  have  two  hours 
there,  returning  to  Astoria  you  will  have  the  chance  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  operation  of  catching  and  canning  the  Royal  Chinook 
salmon  the  peer  of  all  fishes.  If  any  of  you  are  interested  in 
stock  you  can  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  finest  herd 
of  jerseys  in  the  world  almost  within  our  city  limits,  where 
you  can  see  the  champions  of  the  world  as  was  demonstrated 
at  St.  Louis  last  year.  There  are  many  other  places  you 
could  visit  with  pleasure  and  profit  and  in  conclusion  will 
say  that  if  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  supply  it. 

And  again  I  wish  to  say  to  you  as  an  Association  that 
stands  for  all  that  is  right  and  just  that  we  appreciate  ypur 
being  with  us  and  that  should  you  ever  return  either  as  in¬ 
dividuals  or  as  an  Association  that  you  will  always  be  wel¬ 
come. 

The  President:  We  will  now  be  favored  with  an 
address  by  Dr.  Harry  Lane,  mayor  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Portland. 

Address  of  Dr.  Harry  Lane,  Mayor  of  Portland 

Mayor  Lane:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  our  city  of  Portland,  I  extend  to  you  a  most  cor¬ 
dial  welcome. 

You  are  here  in  the.  interest  of  pure  foods,  good  foods  and 
dairy  products,  you  represent  those  interests  of  the  country 
which  are,  of  course,  special  interests.  For  the  dairy  in¬ 
terest,  I  have  not  much  sympathy,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you, 
for  the  reason  1  consider  milk  nothing  very  good  to  drink ; 
it  does  not  agree  with  me,  I  am  a  bit  prejudiced  and  I  will 
say  nothing  much  about  it.  Lots  of  people  do  drink  milk 
and  live  after  drinking  it.  I  have  seen  people  drink  whisky 
and  live.  I  think  milk  kills  more  people  than  whisky  in  the 
long  run,  that  is  cow’s  milk,  so  I  can’t  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mend  for  you  to  take  it.  (Laughter.)  But  when  it  comes 
to  pure  food,  I  am  with  you  heart  and  soul.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  which  is  of  more  vital  importance  than  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  food. 

The  American  people  are  an  enterprising  people  and  they 
like  to  make  a  profit  as  well  as  any  other  people  in  the  world, 
perhaps  better ;  I  don't  know  whether  any  other  people  like 
it  better  than  the  American  people.  So,  in  the  manufacture 
of  food  products  if  a  profit  does  not  come  from  their  legiti¬ 
mate  manufacture,  they  put  something  else  in  it  to  make  a 
profit,  and  consequently  we  eat  lots  of  times  stuff  which  is 
not  good  for  us.  We,  who  have  passed  the  middle  age  of 
life,  like  myself,  it  does  not  much  matter,  as  Dr.  Osier  says 
it  would  be  a  good  time  to  chloroform  us  and  get  rid  of  us 
anyhow.  (Laughter.)  By  eating  impure  food  our  lives  are 
shortened,  so  in  that  way  it  may  be  a  good  thing.  But  the 
younger  people,  those  who  are  just  growing  up,  demand  and 
it  is  necessary  that  they  have  good,  pure  and  wholesome  food 
or  they  are  not  good,  pure  and  wholesome  children  nor 
healthy  ones.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
children  of  the  country  that  food  stuffs  be  not  adulterated. 
Every  day  when  I  go  home  in  the  car  I  see  a  picture  of  a 
very  clean,  benevolent  looking  countenance  of  a  cook  in 
very  clean  clothing  and  white  cap  holding  up,  with  a  look 
of  intense  admiration,  in  his  hand,  a  box  of  baking  powder 
“25  ounces  for  25  cents.”  This  cannot  be  pure  baking  powder. 
It  is  like  a  medicine  they  used  to  sell,  “100  doses  of  cough 
mixture  for  $1.00.”  Twenty-five  ounces  of  pure  baking  pow¬ 
der  cannot  be  sold  for  25  cents,  it  is  an  impossibility.  Good 
baking  powder  is  made  of  one  or  two  substances,  cream  of 
tartar  is  made  from  the  grape  and  it  is  from  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  it  is  an  expensive  production;  that  in  combination 
with  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  makes  the  only  pure  baking  powder 
there  is.  If  you  gentlemen  can  succeed  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  adulteration  of  foods  you  will  do  more  good  in  the 
world  than  any  other  class  of  people  that  I  know  of.  I 
think,  although  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  interests,  yet  it  is 
one  that  has  the  least  attention  paid  to  it  that  is  before  the 
people  to-day.  In  some  countries  the  purity  of  food  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  government.  In  this  country  food  adulteration 
is  wide  open  to  any  one,  and  there  is  adulteration  every¬ 
where  and  all  down  the  line.  Every  man  who  can  make  a 
little  adulteration  which  will  lessen  the  cost  of  food  products 
does  it,  invariably,  all  of  the  time. 
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We  are  now  in  trouble  here  in  this  town  inspecting  and 
watching  our  foods,  and  it  takes  careful  watching;  you  have 
to  get  up  very  early  in  the  forenoon  to  stop  people  selling 
bad  food.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

With  respect  to  what  my  friend  Bailey  has  just  said  I 
could  tell  you  that  we  have  the  finest  mountains  in  the  world, 
not  the  tallest  ones,  for  there  are  others  that  are  taller.  We 
like  to  look  at  them.  I  will  not  deceive  you.  They  are  nice 
mountains  and  they  are  of  reasonable  height,  and  you  will 
admire  and  appreciate  them  as  we  all  do,  but  there  are  others 
in  other  countries  that  are  still  higher. 

We  have  a  good  climate  and  a  good  soil,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  better  climate  than  this  or  one 
that  is  more  healthful  and  I  think  the  food  products  of  this 
country  are  as  pure  as  they  are  anywhere  else  and  the  milk 
just  about  as  bad  as  you  would  get  it  anywhere  else.  But 
the  climate  is  a  pleasant  one,  as  you  notice  to-day.  Two  days 
ago  it  was  99  in  the  shade,  to-day  it  is  very  comfortable  and 
not  too  hot  in  the  sun.  The  country  is  a  good  one,  and  we 
are  going  to  make  it  more  productive  in  the  dairy  products, 
of  cheese  and  butter,  and  help  them  all  over  the  world  and 
some  thousands  will  profit  by  doing  it,  and  I  shall  not  throw 
a  straw  in  the  way  of  it.  People  want  profit,  and  we  are 
particularly  more  interested  in  dairy  products  than  any  other. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  here,  and  I  want  to  welcome  you 
on  behalf  of  the  city.  But,  I  don’t  want  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing  as  to  my  own  personal  opinion  of  these  articles,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  which  you  are  here  to  further.  But,  as  I  say,  the 
climate  is  a  good  one,  the  people  are  kindly.  You  will  find 
you  will  sleep  better  here  than  you  ever  did  before.  When 
night  comes  it  is  cool  and  you  can  put  a  pair  of  blankets  over 
you  and  sleep.  A  wicked  man  in  this  climate  can  sleep  and 
an  innocent  one,  too,  and  that  is  something  they  cannot  do 
in  all  places,  and  I  think  that  is  our  greatest  claim  on  the 
people  that  comes  here  from  the  east,  for  I  have  tried  to  sleep 
in  eastern  countries  the  whole  summer  long,  and  I  could  not 
do  it.  I  might  not  have  been  used  to  it.  I  was  born  here  in 
Oregon  andTad  become  accustomed  to  cool  nights  and  sleep¬ 
ing  with  a  pair  of  blankets  over  me,  and  when  it  came  to  sleep¬ 
ing  out  on  top  of  a  thin  sheet,  with  nothing  but  a  mosquito 
bar  over  me,  I  did  not  enjoy  it  and  found  it  not  conducive  to 
good  lest.  You  will  have  a  good  time  here.  We  raise  good 
fruits  and  I  want  to  say  to  you — I  don’t  lie  to  any  one,  not 
even  a  stranger— that  this  is  the  poorest  fruit  year  we  have 
ever  had.  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life,  been  here  forty  years, 
seen  Portland  grow  from  a  population  of  3>5°°  hundred.  I 
like  it  better  now  than  I  did  then.  I  did  not  know  there  was 
a  reporter  here.  I  will  cut  out  some  of  those  remarks  then, 
although  he  is  an  unobstrusive  gentleman  and  I  had  not  got 
my  eye  on  him.  What  I  was  going  to  say  is  that  the  town 
has  grown  and  it  is  beautifully  located  in  many  ways,  and  I 
know  that  you  will  appreciate  it,  but  for  some  unforeseen  rea¬ 
son,  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  make  ourselves  known  and 
push  forward,  we  had  an  off  year.  It  is  just  like  a  man  who 
has  a  speedy  horse  that  can  trot  a  mile  in  three  minutes.  You 
invite  the  prospective  buyer  around  to  see  him,  and  that  morn¬ 
ing  he  goes  back  on  you  and  you  can’t  get  any  speed  out  of 
him.  Many  of  you  from  the  east  who  have  ridden  out  here 
and  received  information  about  our  climate,  do  not  get  a  fair 
idea  of  it  from  what  you  see  now,  nor  of  our  products.  The 
land  is  kindly.  This  is  a  lazy  man’s  country.  A  man  with  a 
wife  and  eleven  children  can  clear  two  acres  of  ground  and 
raise  enough  potatoes  to  support  that  family  in  ease  and 
comfort,  and  that  is  about  all  that  we  did  do  for  a  great  many 
years;  but  some  enterprising  people  from  the  east  came  out 
and  cleared  about  four  acres  and  “froze”  11s  out.  For  that 
reason  we  were  not  so  enterprising  as  some  other  people. 
We  did  not  have  to  be.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  any  re¬ 
flection  upon  a  people.  People  work  only  from  necessity. 
You  take  the  Italian  honey  bee  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
industrious  of  all  insects  or  animals,  nothing  more  industrious 
perhaps  than  the  honey  bee,  unless  it  be  the  ant,  and  the  ant 
does  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work.  But  the  honey  bee  will  put 
up  and  store  honey  right  along  and  when  you  take  it  away 
lie  will  store  up  more  and  keep  on  doing  so.  Take  your  bee 
to  Honolulu,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  turn  him  loose 
there.  He  will  see  it  is  a  good  country  and  he  will  like  it, 
and  sail  in  to  the  work  and  put  up  all  of  the  honey  and 
crawl  in  and  wait  for  winter  to  come.  Winter  does  not  come, 
the  sun  keeps  on  shining  and  the  honey  is  there  all  the  time. 
He  thinks  there,  is  some  mistake  about  it,  and  the  next  year 
he  don't  put  up  any  more  honey.  I  think  people  are  very 
much  alike  in  this  matter.  This  is  a  kindly  country,  and  for 
that  reason  we  do  not  push  as  rapidly  ahead  as  other  com¬ 
munities,  but  on  the  whole  the  people  have  a  good  soil  and 
it  has  been  a  good  country,  and  there  is  no  better  country  in 
the  world  than  this.  We  never  have  severe  hot  weather 


here  nor  very  cold  weather ;  perhaps  day  before  yesterday  was 
as  hot  as  we  will  have  it  during  the  summer  season. 

This  is  all  idle  talk.  I  don’t  wish  to  dwell  too  much  upon 
our  country  and  its  possibilities.  We  are  willing  to  let  it  rest 
on  its  merits.  But  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Portland,  the  people  whom  I  represent,  I  wish  to  extend  to 
you  a  kindly,  cordial  welcome  and  say  we  will  “be  good” 
to  you  and  treat  you  the  best  we  know  how.  We  hope  you 
will  have  a  good  time,  and  if  you  have  a  vitiated  taste  and 
like  it,  we  will  give  you  all  of  the  milk  you  like. 

I  will  ask  of  you  a  pardon,  and  beg  of  your  Congress  that 
you  allow  me  to’  depart  for  the  City  Hall  and  attend  to  some 
matters  for  the  City  of  Portland,  and  I  will  have  to  apologize 
and  get  out  of  the  back  door,  if  you  will  allow  me.  (Ap¬ 
plause). 

The  President;  We  will  next  have  the  pleasure  of 
listening'  to  the  Honorable  H.  E.  Dosch,  who  will 
speak  to  us  in  regard  to  the  exposition. 

Address  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Dosch  of  Oregon 

Mr.  H.  E.  Dosch  (of  Oregon)  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen :  I  have  the  honor  once  more  to  represent  our 
President,  who  has  been  unavoidably  absent  at  this  meeting, 
and  it  is  your  loss  and  his  gain.  But  as  I  am  here  I  desire 
to  welcome  you  most  cordially  on  the  part  of  our  Exposition, 
and  in  welcoming  you  I  desire  to  thank  your  Association  for 
the  kindness  that  you  have  done  us  in  holding  your  meeting 
in  our  Rose  city  during  the  life  of  this  Exposition.  I  assure 
you  it  is  an  honor  to  entertain  you  here,  and,  on  the  part  of 
our  Exposition  it  is  highly  appreciated,  from  the  fact  of 
the  good  that  we  may  derive  from  it. 

I  know  of  no  organization  that  is  engaged  in  a  better  work 
for  humanity  than  is  this.  In  these  days  of  sharp  trading, 
“embalmed  beef”,  catsup  made  of  pumpkins  and  dyed  with 
aniline  dye,  it  takes  a  very  firm  hand  to  keep  things  in  order. 

I  don’t  think  it  is  laws  that  we  need  so  much  as  it  is  educa¬ 
tion  and  enforcing  these  laws,  because  you  can’t  get  all  of 
these  wrong-doers  in  the  penitentiary,  if  you  did  you  would 
have  to  build  more  penitentiaries,  but  you  ought  to  control 
their  operations  and  educate  the  people  up  to  the  use  of  pure 
food,  and  this  problem  is  up  to  you  gentlemen  to  do  it. 

Now,  I  don’t  want  to  detain  you  longer,  because  you  have 
lots  of  business  before  you,  but  I  want  to  again  welcome  you 
here  and  ask  you  to  make  this  your  home  while  you  are 
here  and  this  Exposition.  There  are  some  things  here  that 
you  have  never  seen  before,  and  I  want  you  to  take  away 
with  you  a  pleasant  recollection  and  when  you  go  back  home 
I  want  you  to  talk  about  it  and  speak  a  good  word  of  the 
work  that  you  have  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  (Applause). 

The  President;  The  next  will  be  a  response  from 
Honorable  J.  B.  Noble,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission¬ 
er,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Addrsss  of  Hon.  J.  B.  Noble,  State  Dairy  Com- 
sioner  of  Connecticut 

Mr.  J.  B.  Noble:  Mr.  President,  His  Honor  the  Mayor, 
Hon.  J.  B.  Bailey,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  the  honorable  gentlemen  representing  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  exposition:  We  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  eloquent  words  with 
which  you  have  welcomed  this  Association  to  your  State,  to 
your  City  and  to  this  Exposition;  and  we  return  our  hearty 
thanks  for  the  kind  and  gracious  words  which  you  have  given 
us,  and  beg  to  assure  you  that  we  are  all  very  glad  to  come 
over  here  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  this  great  state  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  to  the  splendid  city  of  Portland,  and  especially  glad 
to  come  here  at  the  time  this  Exposition  is  being  held. 

Among  the  many  striking  facts  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country  the  great  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  is  called 
more  particularly  to  our  attention  this  year  than  any  other. 
In  that  day  Thomas  Jefferson  budded  better  than  he  knew  as 
President  of  the  New  Republic  when  this  expedition  was  or¬ 
ganized.  In  1803  the  great  Louisiana  Purchase  was  consum¬ 
mated  and  it  was  in  commemoration  of  that  that  the  great 
exposition  was  held  last  year  in  St.  Louis.  The _  expedition, 
led  by  those  earnest  Virginians,  Merriwether  Lewis  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Clark,  produced  results  among  the  most  striking  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  it  is  certainly  fitting  that  an  event 
of  such  importance  should  be  fittingly  commemorated,  and 
in  no  better  way  could  it  be  done  than  by  such  an  exposition 
as  you  are  holding  here. 

The  thought  came  to  me,  and  I  presume  it  has  to  every  one 
of  the  Association  who  has  come  here  from  the  east,  of  the 
mighty  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  these  one  hundred 
years  since  those  men  came  over  from  the  east  or  from  the 
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Missouri  Country.  In  what  was  then  comparatively  an  un¬ 
known  country,  we  now  see  this  great  State  of  Oregon  and 
the  State  of  Washington,  the  great  cities  of  Portland,  Seattle, 
Tacoma  and  other  places  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  business  which  is  carried  on  here.  We 
see  our  country  which  has  grown  from  seventeen  states  then 
to  forty-five  now  under  President  Roosevelt,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  one  hundred  million,  and  a  nation  which  stands 
to-day  in  business,  in  wealth  and  business  enterprise  at  the 
head  of  the  world,  and  in  statesmanship  and  general  civiliza¬ 
tion  it  is  the  peer  of  them  all.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  fitting 
that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  this. 

We  of  the  Atlantic  slope  are  very  glad  to  join  with  those 
from  the  central  states  in  extending  to  you  here  the  cordial 
hand  of  friendship  and  united  citizenship,  and  congratulate 
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State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Oregon,  and  we 
elected  him  as  our  President  and  we  made  no  mistake  in 
that,  for  we  found  that  he  carried  the  same  business  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  same  strength  of  character  into  the  association 
which  he  always  had  in  his  state  department. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  did  not  come  out  here  simply  to 
see  this  State  of  Oregon.  We  did  not  come  out  here  to 
see  this  splendid  City  of  Portland,  whose  growth  has  been 
among  the  most  rapid  of  any  city  in  the  country  and  has 
already  done  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  for  I  know  nothing 
about  it  only  what  I  have  heard  and  read,  but  we  know  it  is 
rich  in  all  its  resources,  it  is  rich  in  agricultural  products, 
rich  in  the  men  that  it  produces.  We  did  not  come  out  here 
simply  to  see  these  things  and  to  see  this  Exposition.  We 
came  out  here  as  an  association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
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you  on  your  prosperity,  on  your  growth,  and  hopes  for  your 
future  prosperity. 

Now,  we  of  New  England  feel  quite  a  pride  in  Oregon 
because  your  state  was  settled  largely  by  New  England  de¬ 
scendants;  not  only  that,  but  New  England  furnished  you 
with  one  of  your  Governors,  a  man  who  was  capable  and 
well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office.  Not 
only  that.  Mr.  President,  but  the  good  old  State  of  Maine 
sent  out  several  years  ago  a  man  to  Oregon  with  the 
rich  inheritance  of  sturdy  integrity  and  business  enterprise, 
and  living  among  you  here  in  Oregon,  this  inheritance  was 
intensified  and  strengthened  until  he  now  stands  high  in  the 
councils  of  your  state,  for  you  have  elected  him  repeatedly 
as  your  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  the  Honorable 
J-  VV.  Bailey.  (Applause).  And  we  congratulate  the  State 
of  Oregon  upon  having  so  efficient  a  man  at'  the  head  of 
that  Department,  and  we  congratulate  New  England,  the 
good  old  State  of  Maine,  in  sending  out  such  men  to  come 
here  to  Oregon.  _  This  national  association  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioners  have  recognized  the  ability  of  the 


Commissioners  for  a  conference,  for  the  purpose  of  exchang¬ 
ing  our  ideas  and  that  we  may  be  better  enabled  to  carry  on 
our  work  successfully  at  home,  in  our  departments. 

When  Lewis  and  Clark  made  their  expedition  across  the 
continent,  there  was  not  much  said  or  thought  about  the 
adulteration  of  food.  They  were  ready  to  get  what  they 
could  to  eat,  the  flesh  from  the  animals  that  roamed  the 
plains  and  what  grew  from  the  brown  soil  was  all  they  had, 
but  with  the  increase  in  wealth,  with  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion,  with  the  desire  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  all  of 
this  has  changed,  and  we  find  now  there  is  an  effort  for  adul¬ 
teration  in  nearly  every  article  of  food  which  we  have  on  our 
table.  We  know  we  have  laws  against  food  adulteration,  and 
we  know  the  fight  that  is  being  made  against  it;  we  know 
the  work  which  the  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioners 
are  doing  in  the  various  states,  and  as  has  been  stated  here 
this  afternoon,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  which 
is  being  done  in  any  state  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  your  time  and  the  best  efforts  which  the  commissioners 
can  put  forth.  We  want  to  get  help,  we  want  to  be  strength- 
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ened  in  our  work,  want  to  find  out  what  the  others  are 
doing,  and  we  want  to  be  enabled  to  take  this  home  to  our¬ 
selves  and  put  in  better  work  in  our  own  states. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  up  your  time.  As  1 
said  before,  members  of  the  Association,  Honorable  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  and  the  Honorable  Gentle¬ 
man  representing  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  .we  are 
very  glad  to  come  here.  We  extend  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  you,  and  congratulate  you  on  your  wealth  and  prosperity. 
We,  of  New  England  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  that  part  of 
the.  country  also,  because  we  like  to  be  loyal  to  our  own 
section  and  we  are  always  ready  to  join  in  the  sentiment: 
“Hurrah  for  Old  New  England 
With  her  cloud-caped,  granite  hills.” 

At  the  same  time  we  are  ready  to  clasp  hands  with  all  of 
these  members  from  every  portion  of  the  United  States,  for, 

“We  all  love  every  inch  of  her  prairie  soil, 

Every  stone  on  her  mountain  side. 

We  love  every  drop  of  her  water  clear 
That  flows  through  her  rivers  wide. 

We  love  every  flower,  every  blade  of  grass 
Within  Columbia’s  gates. 

The  Queen  of  the  Earth  is  the  land  of  our  birth, 

Our  own  United  States.” 

The  President  :  The  next  order  of  business  is  the 
annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  association, 
which  I  will  now  proceed  to  deliver,  and  will  kindly 
ask  Mr.  Noble,  the  Vice-President,  to  take  the  chair. 

MR.  NOBLE,  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Address  of  Hon.  W.  W.  P.  McConnell,  President  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Departments 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  sure  that  I 
voice  the  feelings  of  each  member  of  this  body  when  I  speak 
of  the  great  pleasure  that  is  ours  in  again  meeting  in  the 
metropolis  of  this  magnificent  state  where  three  years  ago  we 
drank  so  deeply  of  the  hospitalities  of  both  city  and  common¬ 
wealth.  We  feel  truly  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  friends 
and  we  appreciate  the  rare  privilege  of  standing  on  the  soil 
made  sacred  by  the  coming  of  those  two  noted  men— those 
brave  explorers  of  a  century  ago,  in  whose  honor  this  splen¬ 
did  exposition  is  given,  which  so  forcibly  demonstrates  the 
marvelous  progress  made  since  1805.  We  would  have  our 
heads  in  reverence  as  we  bring  to  mind  the  untiring  energy 
and  resolute  will  of  Captains  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William 
Clark,  who  braved  the  storms  and  many  dangers  incident  to 
pioneers,  in  their  toilsome  journeyings  while  penetrating  the 
then  unknown  wilderness.  The  territory  they  so  peacefully 
acquired  is  the  only  portion  of  our  fair  domain  which  was 
gained  by  discovery.  Through  their  heroic  efforts  there  was 
dedicated  to  civilization  a  new  empire  which  is  now  occupied 
by  five  millions  of  happy  and  contented  people  covering  the 
states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  part  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming. 

Lewis  and  Clark  unostentatiously  went  forth  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  caring  naught  for  notoriety,  nor  did  mercernary 
motives  attract  them ;  they  took  up  the  work  as  a  matter  of 
course,  following  the  plain  path  of  duty  inflexibly,  courage¬ 
ously  and  discreetly.  President  Jefferson  made  no  mistake 
in  his  selection  of  these  men  and  he  proved  it  by  his  far¬ 
sightedness.  Would  that  this  same  spirit,  which  prompted 
their  intrepidity  of  action  in  seeking  out  this  wondrous  and 
at  the  same  time  unexplored  land,  rest  upon  us,  making  us 
alert  and  fearless  in  carrying  out  those  ideas  which  make  for 
the  bettering  of  the  people  throughout  our  country,  for  ex¬ 
plorers  of  truth  and  progress  are  as  essential  to  our  well¬ 
being  and  development  as  a  nation  as  could  be  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  this  vast  region  which  has  made  possible  our  great 
continental  unfolding.  Their  aim  was  scientific  and  commer¬ 
cial,  and  as  possession  came  in  the  train  of  events — which  no 
doubt  Jefferson  foresaw — it  stands  us  in  hand  to  carry  on  to 
the  fullness  of  fruition  the  lines  of  advance  already  begun 
until  this  whole  great  Oregon  country  teems  with  the  com¬ 
pleted  good  which  must  be  attained  through  the  same  ardor 
of  self-sacrifice — a  willingness  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the 
good  of  our  country. 

The  growth  of  this  portion  of  the  Pacific  slope  has  been 
something  remarkable,  it  has  from  the  first  yielded  its  riches 
generously  to  those  seeking  homes  within  its  borders.  The 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery  is  unparalleled,  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  their  snow-capped  peaks,  the  cascades  and  rock- 
ribbed  rivers  charm  every  beholder,  while  the  majestic  Co¬ 
lumbia  with  her  beetling  cliffs  and  beauteous  waterfalls,  rivals 
the  noted  Rhine  and  the  picturesque  Hudson.  The  hearts  of 


us  all  go  out  to  this  beautiful  “Rose  City”  where  we  have 
been  so  cordially  welcomed — not  only  to  the  city,  but  to  the 
grand  commonwealth  of  Oregon.  We  assure  you  we  very 
gratefully  appreciate  all  the  kind  words  which  have  been 
spoken  this  afternoon.  We  are  especially  glad  to  be  in  the 
home  city  of  our  friends — the  big-hearted  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  whom  we  all  love,  and  the  pleasure  is 
ours  that  the  idea  found  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  one  of 
Portland’s  citizens  that  this  Centennial  should  be  observed, 
and  that  we  from  the  East  and  South  and  Middle  West,  may 
meet  with  the  great  Pacific  Northwest,  and  enjoy  with  them 
for  a  time  their  successes  and  their  joys,  and  to  see  with  our 
eyes  the  evidences  of  the  marvelous  progress  made  here  on 
the  Pacific  Seaboard. 

There  have  been  wonderful  improvements  made  throughout 
our  vast  domain  during  the  one  hundred  years  now  fled.  A.s 
Charles  Reade  has  fittingly  said:  “The  measure  of  impossi¬ 
bilities  is  lost  in  the  present  age.”  During  the  century  have 
occurred  the  modern  seven  wonders  of  which  Charles  Kent 
writes,  which  he  sums  up  in  the  steam-  engine— which  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  perfection  within  the  time.  By 
this  wonder-working  automaton!  the  resources  of  the  country 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  the  power  of  man  augmented. 
Within  the  alloted  time  of  man  there  has  been  brought  into 
practical  operation  the  wonderful  electric  telegraph  which  has 
spread  in  a  network  all  over  the  globe,  a  message  can  easily 
girdle  it  in  forty  minutes,  in  fact,  at  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  cable,  our  President  sent  a  message  that  encircled  the 
globe  in  ten  minutes.  We  are  proud  to  know  that  this  second 
wonder  reached  its  state  of  perfection  in  our  own  land,  its 
magical  accession  adds  to  its  marvel,  for  it  transmits  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  any  distance  in  the  sender’s  own  handwriting.  In  the 
photograph,  also,  we  find  another  wonder,  it  has  attained 
astonishing  development  during  the  last  half  century.  The 
exceedingly  ingenious  system  of  producing  figures  in  motion 
excites  wonder  in  the  beholder.  The  sewing  machine  also, 
has  been  classed  among  the  seven;  to  Elias  Howe  and  his 
successors  we  owe  many  thanks  for  this  time-saving  con¬ 
trivance.  With  the  aid  of  the  Spectroscope,  whose  agency  is 
so  subtle,  the  illimitable  abuses  of  the  universe  can  be  sounded 
in  all  directions  with  ease  and  precision;  this  wonder  has  also 
come  to  us  within  fifty  years.  Another  within  the  century 
is  the  electric  light,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  “vital 
spark  of  heavenly  flame.”  It  is  a  wonder  producing  servant 
of  all  work,  it  ploughs  and  plants  the  corn  and  drives  the  har¬ 
row.  It  reaps,  threshes  and  winnows  the  grain,  and  after¬ 
wards  grinds  it.  It  can  even  be  employed  to  hasten  the  rip¬ 
ening  of  our  apricots  and  nectarines,  and  it  is  proposed  to  use 
it  in  milking  our  cows.  The  storing  of  its  energy  is  truly 
wonderful,  as  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  happily  expressed 
it,  “the  whole  process  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  electro-chemi¬ 
cal  legerdemain.”  The  last  of  the  seven  wonders  as  given,  is 
the  Telephone,  out  of  which  has  grown  two  other  discoveries 
—the  Microphone  and  the  Phonograph.  The  strides  that  our 
country  has  taken  in  every  way  has  been  most  marvelous. 

“We  feel  the  center  now  where-er  we  stand, 

And  touch  community  in  everything, 

Since  Science  with  her  patient,  subtle  hand 
Hath  snared  the  globe  as  in  a  witche’s  ring, 

And  set  all  elements  a-quivering 

To  our  desire,  what  marvels  more  she’ll  show — 

What  new  delights  from  Nature’s  conjuring — 

Small  wit  have  I  to  guess,  but  this  I  know, 

That  more  and  more  the  scattered  World  as  one  must  grow.” 

Although  we’ve  cited  the  seven  wonders  as  they  are  classed, 
there  are  others  which  are  truly  astonishing,  look  at  the  wide¬ 
spread  agricultural  triumphs — the  great  wheat  plains  stretching 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  unbroken  to  the  horizon  line  and 
the  unfenced  level  miles  of  grapes.  Most  wonderful  of  all 
to  my  mind  is  the  plant-breeding  going  on  in  the  sister  state 
at  the  south,  by  that  prince  of  men — Luther  Burbank.  We 
are  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  we  are  fast  finding  out  the 
secrets  of  the  soil  and  the  earth  is  yielding  profits  which 
would  have  amazed  the  farmer  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 
This  means  the  commercial  supremacy  of  America,  for  the 
farmer  still  is  and  must  ever  be  the  basis  of  all  prosperity. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  fast  becoming  a  “scientific  and 

well-organized  industry”  and  new  methods  are  being  con¬ 
tinually  brought  to  the  farmers.  There  is  much  that  might 
be  said  along  this  line,  but  this  is  not  the  object  of  this 

address,  so  I  hasten  to  the  special  theme  we  should  con¬ 

sider. 

In  wrestling  with  the  province  of  this  convention,  the  cen¬ 
tral  thought  of  every  Commissioner  is  directed  to  one  of 
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the  most  important  phases  of  life,  namely,  that  of  the  food 
that  sustains  him.  The  objects  of  food  adulteration  and  pure 
food  legislation  are  capable  of  a  very  extended  historical 
treatment.  Comparatively  few  references  along  these  lines 
are  at  present  available  for  the  general  reader.  Yet  there  is 
much  information  here  and  there  which  opens  to  us  a  page 
of  history  abounding  with  instruction  and  curious  facts.  The 
foods  and  food  stuffs  of  the  people  of  earlv  historic  times 
were,  as  compared  with  ours,  few  and  simple.  Our  far  away 
ancestors  lived  closer  to  nature  and  knew  less  of  art  than  we. 
When  there  were  men  at  the  flail  and  “Two  women  grinding 
at  the  mill,”  the  meal  was  made  of  such  grains  as  the  house¬ 
holder  furnished. 

Food  materials  were  mainly  raw  and  crude,  and  their  prepa¬ 
ration  for  use  was  a  duty  of  members  or  servants  of  the 
family.  Spices  were  obtained  unground  and  with  none  of 
their  virtue  extracted,  while  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats 


"But.  thou  shalt  have  a  perfect  and  just  weight,  a  perfect 
and  just  measure  shalt  thou  have.”  It  was  commanded  that 
animals  which  were  offered  for  a  sacrifice,  portions  of  which 
were  used  as  food  for  the  priests  and  levites,  should  be 
without  blemish,  and  that  no  meat  should  be  eaten  more 
than  two  days  after  the  slaughter  of  the  animal.  The  direc¬ 
tions  doubtless  were  calculated  to  influence  the  Jewish  Na¬ 
tion,  as  a  whole,  to  eat  only  sound,  fresh  meat.  The  Rab¬ 
binical  law  further  requires  that  all  animals  used  as  food 
shall  be  slaughtered  by  a  priest,  these  priests  were  the  first 
Meat  Inspectors  we  have  an  account  of.  They  were  first  Jto 
make  careful  examination  to  determine  whether  any  disease 
was  present.  Both  Bibical  and  Rabbinical  laws  required  that 
meat  should  not  be  eaten  from  any  animal  dying  otherwise 
than  at  the  butcher’s  hand — this  in  the  day  of  hog  cholera 
scourge  we  must  admit  would  have  a  tendency  to  cut  short 
the  supply  of  our  beloved  Balogna. 


HON.  W.  W.  P.  McCONNELL,  Minnesota 
President 


were  prepared  without  the  use  of  certain  harmful  materials 
known  only  to  modern  times.  The  average  stock  of  family 
groceries  was  limited,  and  there  were  no  markets  filled  with 
all  manner  of  foods  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation. 
There  were  neither  potted  meats  nor  canned  vegetables.  Food 
adulteration,  as.  a  great  evil,  is  a  later  development,  and  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  broadening  civilization  with  its  flourishing  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce.  The  skill  to  invent  systematic  com¬ 
mercial  frauds  and  the  large  opportunities  to  apply  them  are 
modern,  yet  it  is  true  that  a  disposition  to  defraud  was  not 
wanting  among  the  ancients,  in  primitive  states  of  society, 
there  could  be  knavish  tricks,  unfair  bartering,  and  substitutes 
of  bad  for  good.  Amidst  a  glamour  of  superstition  and 
mystery,  we  find  the  first  acting  Food  Commissioner  in  Moses. 
His  appointment  had  no  political  significance,  but  was  made 
wholly  on  merit.  He  gave  the  Jews  their  first  regulations  and 
rulings  concerning  the  handling  of  foods  and  the  sale  of  the 
same,  which  applies  with  great  force  at  the  present  time. 


It  is  likewise  recorded  that  in  early  Rome,  bread  was  adul¬ 
terated  with  mineral  matters,  and  that  the  sophistication  of 
wines  was  so  prevalent  that  a  pure  article  was  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Greek  history  has  handed  down  the  name  of  an  individual 
who  excelled  in  ingenious  mixtures  and  knew  how  to  im¬ 
part  the  flavors  of  age  and  maturity  to  new  wine.  In  Europe 
generally,  down  to  the  eleventh  century  and  onwards,  the 
bakers,  the  brewers,  the  spicers  and  the  vintners  were  most 
frequently  accused  of  corrupt  practices.  False  weights,  false 
measures,  pretenses  of  all  kinds  were  the  instruments  of  com¬ 
merce  most  generally  in  use.  No  buyer  could  trust  the  word 
of  a  seller,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  class  in  which  a  man 
might — not  with  reason  suspect  that  his  neighbor  plotted  to 
defraud  him.  We  would  not,  however,  judge  too  harshly  the 
tradespeople  of  those  times ;  standards  of  morality  were  gen¬ 
erally  low,  and  their  methods  of  adulteration  appear  as  inno¬ 
cent  pastimes  as  compared  with  the  high-handed,  wholesale 
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robberies  known  in  our  last  century.  At  dawn  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  Europe  had  greatly  advanced  in  education  and 
civilization.  Manufactures  and  commerce  had  become  greatly 
extended  and  diversified.  In  England  and  France  the  com¬ 
mon  people  had  been  given  a  voice  in  legislative  bodies,  and 
contemporaneously  with  this  popular  awakening  we  find  the 
protection  of  foods  a  subject  of  frequent  legal  comment.  In 
1202  the  sale  of  bread  was  regulated  in  England  by  an  act 
known  as  the  “Assize  of  Bread.”  This  act  was  repealed  in 
1266  by  the  “Statute  of  Assize”  and  with  this  later  amend¬ 
ments  may  be  considered  collectively  as  the  ancient  English 
“Sale  of  Food  Act.” 

In  the  same  year  a  statute  was  passed  forbidding  the  sale 
of  unwholesome  wine  and  meat  and  later  in  London  it  was 
made  unlawful  to  adulterate  a  spice  by  substitution  with  for¬ 
eign  matter  or  inferior  stuff,  or  by  increasing  its  weight  with 
water.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  the  adul¬ 
teration  of  beer  was  forbidden  in  France,  and  in  1336  it  was 
decreed  that  adulterated,  exhausted  drugs  should  not  be  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  or  used  in  the  preparation  of  any  compounded 
article.  The  police  departments  of  French  cities  adopted  food 
regulations,  and  in  1382  the  provost  of  Paris  declared  it 
illegal  for  millers  to  employ  cheaper  cereals  for  admixture 
with  their  flour.  Fourteen  years  later  the  artificial  coloring 
of  butter  was  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  mixing  of  old  butter 
with  new.  In  the  various  cities  of  Germany  at  that  time  the 
food  supply  was  controlled  by  trade  guilds  which  had  power 
to  adopt  standards,  pass  judgment  and  punish  offenders.  '1  he 
punishments  inflicted  were  often  severe  and  as  a  rule  humiliat¬ 
ing.  Public  whipping,  exhibition  in  the  pillory,  and  immer¬ 
sion  in  muddy  water  were  commonly  known,  and  there  are 
instances  where  burning  at  the  stake  was  resorted  to. 

A  case  is  recorded  in  which  a  dealer  was  adjudged  guilty 
of  supplying  his  customers  with  adulterated  wine,  whereupon 
he  was  sentenced  to  drink  six  quarts  of  the  same  kind  of 
beverage.  It  is  recorded  with  gravity  that  he  died  from  the 
effects.  This  is  an  early  instance  in  which  the  punishment 
was  made  to  fit  the  crime,  and  in  the  light  of  recent  exper¬ 
ience  we  wonder  whether  there  are  not  some  to-day  who 
would  advocate  a  like  punishment  in  similar  cases.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  and  in  the  three  centuries  following,  com¬ 
paratively  little  progress  was  made  in  pure  food  legislation. 
Pure  food  agitation  continued,  however,  with  some  degree  of 
progress  in  France  and  England.  The  latter  at  the  present 
time  probably  has  the  best  pure  food  laws  found  in  the 
world.  Since  the  year  1877  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
pass  pure  food  legislation  in  this  country.  [We  have  quite 
extensive  municipal  and  state  laws  in  some  cases  models 
of  their  kind,  but  the  necessity  of  a  national  food  law  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  question  in  its  relation  to  manufactures  and 
commerce  between  the  states  and  territories  is  apparent  to 
all  thinking  men,  the  lack  of  uniformity  not  only  facilitates 
the  work  of  sophistication  of  food  products  but  it  tends  to 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  preparation  of  proper  foods 
for  the  market.  In  the  matter  of  labels  and  packages  the 
conglomerate  and  conflicting  mass  of  state  legislation  make 
it  imperative  that  the  manufacturer  prepare  different  packages 
for  each  state.  A  lawyer  and  chemist  seem  to  be  alniost  a 
necessity  to  keep  the  manufacturer  in  line  with  the  different 
and  changing  state  laws.  These  manifest  defects  and  incon¬ 
sistencies  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  proper  enforcement  of 
salutary  laws  and  a  constant  and  increasing  invitation  to  the 
unscrupulous  venders  of  adulterated  and  deleterious  food 
preparations.  There  is  no  adequate  remedy  for  these  de¬ 
fects  outside  of  a  national  pure  food  law.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  are  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  it. 
While  every  proper  endeavor  should  be  put  forth  to  obtain 
the  coveted  prize,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  of  state  food 
officials  is  plain  and  that  it  is  imperative  that  they  bring  every 
effort  to  bear  upon  their  various  legislatures  to  have  enacted 
uniform  food  laws.  The  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners 
should  use  all  their  powers  of  persuasion  in  influencing  Leg¬ 
islative  bodies  along  these  lines  of  wholesome,  uniform,  pure 
food  laws.  I  would  urge  immediate  and  independent  action, 
regardless  of  Federal  or  National  Laws.  Let  there  be  no 
looking  back  until  uniform  laws  are  established  in  the  several 
states.] 

We  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  this  uni¬ 
formity  of  standards  for  the  several  states,  by  and  through 
the  State  Food  Standard  Committee  which  was  appointed  at 
the  St.  Louis  Convention  from  the  body  and  floor  of  that 
house.  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  of  this  Convention,  we 
have  reached  a  period  when  if  we  are  to  protect  the  people 
from  adulterated  foods,  we  must  not  wait  longer  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  to  act  but  strike  out  boldly.  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  plain  duty  of  this  Association  to  adopt  its  own  food 
standard  for  the  guidance  of  the  state  officials.  The  masses 


are  looking  to  this  convention  for  relief,  they  have  failed  to 
get  it  from  the  General  Government.  I  therefore  repeat 
that  it  behooves  that  State  Food  Commissioners  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  to  adopt  uniform  standards  for  all  the  states.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  we  should  scrutinize  more  closely 
than  another,  it  is  the  food  that  sustains  life.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  average  consumer  to  be  able  to  choose  between 
the  good  and  spurious,  hence  the  importance  of  some  system 
by  which  the  consumer  knows  what  he  is  buying.  Ahnost 
any  one  can  distinguish  the  difference  between  a  five  dollar 
and  a  twenty  dollar  bill,  yet  they  are  the  same  size,  but  the 
label  or  figures  speak  of  their  relative  value,  the  inscription 
is  what  tells  the  story,  every  energy  should  be  bent  in  the 
direction  of  uniform  labels  on  which  should  be  the  specific 
name  of  the  article  and  all  the  facts  relative  to  its  purity,, 
make  this  as  rigid  as  the  law$  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  I 
believe  the  time  will  come  and  it  may  be  possible  that  we 
are  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  time,  when  manufacturers  and 
merchants  will  vie  with  each  other  in  not  seeing  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  the  cheapest  article,  but  who  can  supply  the  best,  whose 
label  like  the  Twenty  Dollar  bill  tells  the  story.  May  the 
time  speed  rapidly  on  when  we  can  with  confidence  buy  foods 
because  of  merit  and  the  facts  on  the  label.  We  are  in  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  highest  type  of 
civilization  may  be  judged  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  by  the 
protection  they  afford  the  people,  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
food  they  buy  for  their  own  consumption.  I  would  have  a 
label  that  carries  with  it  the  assurance  and  protection  that  a 
Warrantee  Deed  does  to  Real  Estate.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  important  duty  than  the  protection  of  Eighty  Million 
people  from  the  consequences  of  poisonous  food,  adulterations 
and  impurities.  The  deleterious  effects  of  adulterated  foods 
upon  public  health  has  been  time  and  again  demonstrated. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  food  frauds  tend  to  im¬ 
pair  digestion,  to  destroy  the  body  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  general  racial  degeneracy. 

Whether  the  ingredients  used  in  adulteration  are  injurious 
or  not,  they  are  a  fraud  upon  the  consumer,  in  that  they  are  a 
substitute  for  the  real  article.  The  consumer  is  defrauded, 
the  stomach  is  cheated  out  of  its  needed  nutrition,  possibly 
poisoned  and  permanently  impaired. 

How  about  the  effect  upon  the  honest  producer,  manufac¬ 
turer  or  merchant  who  must  compete  with  adulterations 
found  on  the  market?  This  is  an  important  phase  of  the 
question,  and  one  that  is  not  discussed  as  often  or  exhaus¬ 
tively  as  it  should  be.  It  requires  but  a  superficial  survey  of 
this  question  to  realize  the  baneful  effects  upon  public  morals 
and  commercial  honesty.  The  success  and  even  the  existence 
of  an  honest  business  depends  on  protection  from  the  com¬ 
petition  from  fraudulent  products,  without  such  protection  it 
is  sometimes  a  question  with  the  manufacturer  or  vender 
whether  he  shall  give  us  his  business  or  his  integrity.  The 
damage  is  not  met  by  the  honest  manufacturers  alone,  the 
producers,  including  the  entire  agricultural  population,  are 
sufferers  from  the  sale  of  adulterated  foods.  Their  honest 
butter,  fruits,  jellies,  sugars,  etc.,  must  compete  with  coun¬ 
terfeits.  Thus  the  consumer  is  defrauded  in  purse,  commerce 
is  degraded,  honest  merchandising  is  destroyed,  and  all  this 
to  enrich  a  few  dishonest  manufacturers.  We  gladly  bear 
our  testimony  that  their  number  is  in  the  minority.  The 
basic  idea  of  all  food  legislation  should  be  that  the  consumer 
has  a  right  to  know  what  he  eats.  In  this  free  country  of 
ours,  every  person  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  state  shall 
protect  him  from  the  imposition  of  fraud.  In  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  country,  with  its  boundless  resources,  its  vast  acres  of 
Virgin  soil,  its  exhaustless  resources  and  supplies  of  natural 
food  products,  there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  food  frauds.  In  this  land  of  plenty,  with  its  countless 
fertile  acres  that  yield  bountiful  returns  to  man’s  slightest 
effort,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  why  the  poorest  citizen 
should  be  deceived  and  wronged  in  the  food  he  buys  to  nour¬ 
ish  and  maintain  his  existence.  May  the  day  be  hastened 
when  it  shall  everywhere  be  demanded  that  articles  of  food  be 
honestly  labeled  and  sold  on  their  merits,  and  that  every 
product  bearing  the  mark  of  inferiority  or  fraud  may  become 
a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  feel  that  I  hare  already 
detained  you  too  long,  yet  it  is  in  my  heart  to  speak  to  you 
upon  a  subject  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  country  as  no  other;  an  interest  that  is 
greater  to  more  people  and  an  occupation  that  extends  all 
over  our  fair  land,  making  phenomenal  advancement  while 
yet  but  in  its  infancy.  I  believe  that  we  are  entering  the 
gateway  leading  to  the  most  successful  epoch  of  this  great 
business  that  the  country  has  ever  known.  I  refer  to  the 
dairy  industry  which  is  rapidly  unfolding.  Tt  is  a  subject 
which  lies  near  my  heart  and  gladly  would  I  talk  with  you 
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along  dairy  lines,  but  I  realize  that  time  forbids.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  what  dairying  is  doing  for  the  middle  and 
western  States.  I  am  glad  to  see  our  Oregon  friends  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  unparalleled  industry.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  age,  if  we  were  to  add  another  1  would 
call  it  the  almost  miraculous  evolution  brought  about  by 
modern  scientific  dairying.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  next  best  state  in  the  Union  to  Oregon,  I  will 
tell  you  briefly  about  the  North  Star  State  and  what  the  cow 
is  doing  towards  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  We 
have  one  small  county  of  twenty  townships  that  has  twenty- 
eight  co-operative  creameries  owned  by  the  farmers.  They 
have  not  only  organized,  built,  equipped  and  manned  these 
institutions  but  have  furnished  the  raw  material  and  manu¬ 
factured  it  into  a  finished  product  and  placed  it  upon  the 
market,  the  farmers  receiving  more  than  one  million  dollars 
annually  for  milk.  The  average  of  the  cows  contributing 
milk  to  the  creameries  in  that  county  is  more  than  200 
pounds  of  butter  yearly.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  their 
lands  could  have  been  bought  for  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  to-day 
they  are  richly  worth  from  $60  to  $75.  A  little  more  than  a 


decade  ago  the  average  Minnesota  cow  was  making  81  pounds 
of  butter  a  year,  at  the  end  of  1902  she  was  easily  averaging- 
166  pounds,  and  is  increasing  annually.  Statistics  indicate 
that  she  is  now  averaging  approximately  190  pounds,  we  are 
pressing  on  and  will  not  be  satisfied  until  we  reach  the  three 
hundred  pound  mark.  Minnesota,  after  winning  the  highest 
laurels  at  St.  Louis  for  the  highest  average  score  for  butter, 
was  pleased  to  see  the  honor  of  the  best  dairy  cow  come  to 
Oregon,  we  now  lift  our  hat  to  our  sister  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  that  any  state  may  well  feel 
proud  of.  With  your  salubrious  climate,  your  luscious,  nutri¬ 
tious  grasses  and  sparkling  waters,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  be  one  of  the  leading  dairy  states  of  the 
Union.  It  is  a  business  that  should  be  fostered.  In  impor¬ 
tance  dairying  stands  in  line  with  pure  foods  and  it  is  surely 
destined  to  lead  all  other  industries. 

Friends,  I’ve  simply  spoken  in  a  general  way,  others  who 
are  experts  will  take  up  in  detail  the  work  before  this  conven¬ 
tion.  May  its  deliberations  be  beneficial,  bringing  good  re¬ 
sults  to  the  country  we  love  to  call  home. 


Call  for  Meeting  of  the  Standard  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments 


By  authority  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments,  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
nth,  1 2th,  13th  and  15th  of  July,  1905,  and  pursuant 
to  vote  thereof,  as  chairman  of  the  Standard  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Departments,  I  hereby  fix  the  time  and  place 
for  holding  the  meeting  of  this  committee  and  notice 
:s  hereby  given  that  the  Standard  Committee  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  be¬ 
ginning  February  19  and  ending  February  24,  1906, 
as  per  program  herewith  attached  and  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  and  regulations : 

PROGRAM. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  19. 

Afternoon  Session,  Great  Northern  Hotel.  Executive. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  20. 

Morning  Session,  Coliseum,  Fifteenth  and  Wabash  avenue. 
Milk  and  Milk  Products :  Milk,  Condensed  Milk,  Ice 
Cream,  Butter,  Cheese,  etc. 

Afternoon  Session — 

Meats,  Oleomargarine,  Lard,  Sausage,  Eggs,  Fish,  and 
other  Animal  Products. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL. 

Morning  Session — 

Fresh  and  Preserved  Fruits,  Canned  Goods,  Fruit  Butter, 
Jellies,  Jams,  Pickles,  Preservatives  and  Coloring. 
Afternoon  Session — 

Flavoring  Extracts,  Edible  Oils. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL. 

Morning  Session — 

Spices,  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  and  Cereal  Foods. 

Afternoon  Session — 

Sugars,  Glucose,  Honey,  Vinegar  and  Food  Accessories — 
Baking  Powder,  Yeast,  etc. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL. 

Morning  Session — 

Beverages — Alcoholic  :  Wine.  Beer,  Whisky,  Brandy,  etc. 
Non-Alcoholic:  Tea,  Coffee,  Grape  Juice,  etc. 
Afternoon  Session — 

Unfinished  Business. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  24. 

Morning  Session — 

John  Crerar  Library,  Wabash  avenue  and  Washington 
street — Executive. 

Afternoon  Session — 

John  Crerar  Library,  Wabash  avenue  and  Washington 
street — Executive. 

Manufacturers  and  producers  of  food  are  invited  to 
present  their  views  to  the  committee.  Should  it  be 


impossible  or  inconvenient  for  any  one  to  give  oral 
evidence,  facts  and  arguments  may  be  submitted  in 
writing.  Whenever  possib'e,  attendance  in  person  is 
requested. 

As  the  committee  wishes  the  manufacturers  to  un¬ 
derstand  their  views,  as  well  as  to  secure  testimony, 
the  committee  will  appreciate  it  if  parties  who  con¬ 
template  meeting  with  the  committee  give  notice  when 
they  wish  to  speak  and  upon  what  subjects,  that  equi¬ 
table  time  arrangements  may  be  made. 

The  program  will  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible 
so  that  a  manufacturer  may  attend  and  testify  when 
the  particular  subject  in  which  he  is  interested  is  be¬ 
ing  considered  and  be  able  to  leave  when  his  mission 
is  accomplished. 

Friday  afternoon,  February  23,  is  reserved  for  un¬ 
finished  business  and  for  the  evidence  of  those  who 
find  it  impossible  to  attend  on  the  day  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  which  they  are  interested.’ 

Reduced  rates  may  be  obtained  on  all  railroads  on 
account  of  the  National  Dairy  and  Food  Show.  East 
of  Chicago  a  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  is  made 
and  west  of  Chicago  a  rate  of  one  fare  plus  two  dol¬ 
lars.  A  certificate  must  be  obtained  with  the  ticket 
to  Chicago  and  tickets  must  be  validated  in  Chicago 
for  return. 

Inquiries,  written  evidence  and  briefs  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  committee,  care  E.  N.  Eaton,  State 
Analyst,  1628  Manhattan  .Building,  315  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS. 

E.  N.  Eaton,  State  Analyst,  Illinois. 

A.  L.  Winton,  State  Chemist,  Connecticut. 

Theo.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist  Ohio  D.  &  F.  Com¬ 
mission. 

Richard  Fischer,  State  Chemist,  Wisconsin. 

Julius  Hortvet,  State  Chemist,  Minnesota. 

H.  V.  Tartar,  State  Chemist,  Oregon. 

Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Washington. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  OF  COMMISSIONERS. 

Hon.  Frederick  H.  J.  Kracke,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Oregon. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Jones,  of  Illinois. 
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The  American  Food  Journal’s  Nationa 

Pure  Food  Bill. 


A  BILL. 


To  regulate  interstate  traffic  in  adulterated  or  misbranded  articles,  and  to  permit  the  respective  states 
and  territories  to  regulate  the  sale  thereof  within  their  respective  boundaries. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED,  That  the  introduction  into  any  state 
or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other  state  or  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  from  any  foreign  country,  or  shipment  to  any  foreign  country,  of  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  which 
is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  any  law  of  the  state,  territory  or  country  from  which  said 
article  may  be  shipped,  is  hereby  prohibited,  unless  such  package  shall  bear  upon  it  in  block  letters  of 
not  less  than  one  inch  in  height  the  word  “ADULTERATED”;  and  any  person  who  shall  make  any  such 
shipment  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
for  such  offense  be  fined  not  more  than  Three  Hundred  ($300)  Dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
one  year  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  and  the  artic’e  so  shipped  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  into  which  such  shipments  shall  be 
made  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  actions  for  the  collection  of  fines  and  forfeitures  herein  specified,  and 
the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  similar  proceedings  under  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 
laws. 

Sec.  3.  All  foods  or  drugs  which  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the 
state,  territory  or  country  wherein  they  may  be  manufactured,  or  from  whence,  or  to  which,  they  may  be 
shipped  which  are  transported  into  any  other  state  or  territory  for  use,  consumption,  sale  or  storage  therein, 
shall,  upon  arrival  in  such  state  or  territory  be  subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  Pure  Food  laws  of 
such  state  or  territory,  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  though  such  foods  or  drugs  had 
been  produced  in  such  state  or  territory  and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced 
or  held  therein  for  sale  in  original  packages  or  otherwise. 
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Argument  for  the  American  Food  Journal’s 

National  Pure  Food  Bill. 


In  an  interview  with  Senator  Heyburn  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Monday,  April  ioth, 
1905,  he  is  quoted  as  follows: 

“The  necessity  of  a  Federal  pure  food  bill 
is  almost  obvious,”  said  Senator  Heyburn 
yesterday.  “Every  State,  save  perhaps 
one.  in  the  Union,  has  adopted  more  or  less 
efficient  legislation  of  this  character,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  mis-branded  or  adulterated  drugs, 
foods  and  liquors  WOULD  BE  COM¬ 
PLETE  WERE  IT  NOT  FOR  THE  ‘UN¬ 
BROKEN  PACKAGE*  DECISIONS  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  under  which  one 
State  is  practically  powerless  against  the 
importation  of  this  class  of  goods  from 
another  State. 

“The  fact  that  the  various  State  legis¬ 
latures  have  adopted  pure  food  bills, 
demonstrates  that  the  people  are  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  such  legislation,  and  the 
one  link  necessary  to  perfect  the  chain  is 
a  Federal  bill  which  will  cover  interstate 
commerce,  over  which  the  States  can  ex¬ 
ercise  no  jurisdiction.** 

“Under  existing  conditions  the  States 
can,  and  in  most  instances  have,  enacted 
laws  which  protect  their  citizens  from  the 
manufacture  of  spurious  goods  within 
their  own  borders  and  from  the  sale  of 
goods  so  manufactured,  BUT  THE 
SO-CALLED  ‘ORIGINAL  PACKAGE’ 
HOLDING  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
RENDERS  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  for  them 
effectually  to  protect  their  citizens  against 
impure  foods  and  food  products  manu¬ 
factured  in  sister  States.’’ 

Senator  Heyburn  thus  succinctly  and  clearly  states 
the  only  necessity  which  exists  for  a  Federal  pure  food 
law. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  citizens  of  each 
State  ought  to  have  the  right  to  say  what  kind  of  foods 
they  want  to  eat,  and  by  what  standards  of  purity  the 
foods  which  they  eat  shall  be  measured,  and  they 
should  not  be  dictated  to  on  this  subject,  either  by  the 
citizens  of  any  other  State,  or  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Every  pure  food  law  must,  of  necessity,  be  con¬ 
strued  in  the  light  of  some  standards,  and  a  Federal 
pure  food  law  would  naturally  be  construed  in  the 
light  of  the  standards  of  purity  now  being  promulgated 
by  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  Food  Standards  Committee. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments  at  its  last  annual  convention,  which  was 
held  in  Portland  in  July  last,  decided,  with  no  objecting 


votes  that  the  standards  of  purity  which  have  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  Committee,  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  were  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  improper,  and  that  the  standards  under 
which  food  laws  should  be  enforced  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  State  Commissioners,  and  not  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Should  there  be  a  national  law  enacted  which  would 
attempt  to  regulate  this  subject,  there  would,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  be  a  conflict  between  the  national  laws  and  the 
State  laws,  both  as  to  the  law  itself,  and  the  standards 
of  purity  under  which  the  law  would  be  enforced. 

Periodicals  and  people  who  have  been  discussing  the 
pure  food  problem,  have  been  talking  as  though  a 
national  law  would  supersede  and  wipe  out  the  State 
law,  when  such  would  not  be  the  case,  though  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  interfering  materially  with  the 
State  work. 

Unless  the  State  laws  and  standards  of  purity  should 
then  be  changed,  so  as  to  conform  exactly  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law,  the  result  would  be,  that  while  a  manufac¬ 
turer  in  one  State  would  label  his  packages  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  Federal  law,  such  packages  so  labeled, 
might  still  be  unlawful  under  the  laws  and  standards 
in  force  in  the  States ;  and  if  he  should  attempt  to  label 
them  so  as  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  standards  of 
the  State  into  which  he  is  going  to  ship  them  for  sale, 
they  might  be  unlawful  under  the  Federal  laws,  so  as 
to  make  him  liable  to  fine  or  forfeiture  for  shipping 
from  one  State  to  the  other. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments  is  organized  to  secure  uniformity  of  ac¬ 
tion  as  between  the  States,  and  the  only  restriction  or 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  subject  by  the  respective  States  is,  as  is 
aptly  said  by  Senator  Heyburn,  the  fact  that  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  foods  and  drugs  in  the  “original  package”  can 
be  sold  in  the  respective  States  in  defiance  of  the  State 
pure  food  laws. 

All  that  is  needed,  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  tc 
remove  this  restriction  upon  the  action  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  States,  and  the  entire  question  is  solved  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  everybody  except  those  who  have  beer 
promised,  or  were  expecting  office  under  a  Federa’ 
pure  food  bill. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  an  act  of  Congress 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  which  is  hereto  attached,  and 
this  suggested  bill  not  only  is  the  restriction  upon  th 
States  removed,  but  the  States  are  given  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  only  form  in  whicl 
they  need  such  assistance. 

The  bill  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  drawn  in  conform 
ity  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  th 
United  States,  in  the  cases  of 

In  re  Rahrer  140,  U.  S.  545 ;  and 
Rhodes  V.,  Iowa  170,  U.  S.  415. 

In  the  former  case  (loc.  cit.  564)  the  Court  in  refe: 
ring  to  the  identical  language  which  is  employed  i: 
this  suggested  bill,  said : 
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“Congress  did  not  use  terms  of  permis¬ 
sion  to  the  State  to  act,  but  simply  re¬ 
moved  an  impediment  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  StAte  laws  in  respect  to  imported 
packages  in  their  original  condition, 
created  by  the  absence  of  a  specific  utter¬ 
ance  on  its  part. 

“It  imparted  no  power  (o  the  State  not 
then  possessed,  but  allowed  imported 
property  to  fall  at  once,  upon  arrival,  with¬ 
in  the  local  jurisdiction.*' 

And  in  the  latter  case  in  speaking  of  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  the  Court  said  (loc.  cit.  420)  : 

“It  is  not  gainsaid  that  the  effect  of  the 
act  of  Congress  was  to  deprive  the  receiver 
of  goods  shipped  from  another  State  of  all 
power  to  sell  the  same  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
in  violation  of  its  laws.” 

The  proposed  bill,  therefore,  covers  all  the  necessity, 


stated  by  Senator  Heyburn,  to  exist  for  a  national  pure 
food  law.  It  enables  each  State  to  carry  into  effect,, 
without  any  restrictions  whatever,  so  far  as  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
concerned,  its  own  pure  food  laws,  and  it  gives  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  the  extent  of  punishing  a  man  who 
ships  from  one  State  to  another  any  goods  which  are 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the 
iaws  of  the  State  where  they  are  manufactured,  unless 
he  marks  them  “adulterated” ;  and  even  though  such 
articles  and  packages  do  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  they  are  manufactured  or  from  which 
they  may  be  shipped,  they  are  nevertheless  subject  to 
the  pure  food  laws  of  the  State  into  which  they  may 
be  shipped,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  may 
remain  in  the  original  packages. 

With  this  impediment  and  restriction  removed,  so 
that  the  Stages  can  act  freely  and  fully.,  there  is  no 
reason  why  an  extensive  bureau,  with  an  army  of  in¬ 
spectors,  should  be  built  up  under  the  Federal  law,, 
when  the  States  are  already  properly  equipped  to  carry 
on  this  work,  or  why  a  possible  conflict  between  the 
State  and  Federal  laws  should  be  invited. 


The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill. 

E.  N.  EATON. 


Chicago,  January  10,  1906. 

On  December  13  I  sent  to  a  number  of  state  food 
commissioners  and  chemists  the  following  letter,  en¬ 
closing  therewith  a  copy  of  this  bill  and  argument 
for  same  reprinted  in  this  journal: 


STATE  FOOD  COMMISSION, 

State  of  Illinois. 

Chicago, 

1623  Manhattan  Building. 

Alfred  FI.  Jones,  Commissioner. 

Rudolph  M.  Patterson,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

E.  N.  Eaton,  State  Analyst. 

Chicago,  Dec.  12,  1905. 

Dear  Sir — There  is,  as  you  know,  a  strong  and  righteous 
sentiment  in  this  country  for  a  national  pure  food  law ;  yet  no 
bill  so  far  proposed  has  been  acceptable  to  Congress,  to  the 
President  or  to  the  people.  The  Heyburn  bill,  just  reintro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  certainly  not  favored 
by  a  great  many  state  food  commissioners — it  being  urged 
among  other  objections  that  it  would  make  the  state  depart¬ 
ments  subordinate  to  the  federal  and  force  upon  the  states 
food  standards  which  they  have  repudiated. 

The  American  Food  Journal  has  prepared  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  publish  and  push  a  bill  along  the  line  advocated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress,  which  is  thought 
to  meet  every  requirement  of  a  national  food  law  and  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  state  dairy  and  food  com¬ 
missioners. 

Believing  the  state  standards  to  be  in  danger  by  the  threat¬ 
ened  national  legislation,  and  that  the  food  commissioners  and 
their  chemists  have  a  duty  devolving  upon  them  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  I  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  bill,  and  to  the  argument  for  same  herein  enclosed. 

Is  the  bill,  in  your  judgment,  all  right? 

What  amendments  or  changes  would  you  suggest? 

Ought  we  not  to  support  such  a  bill  in  preference  to  other 
proposed  bills? 


I  would  be  glad  to  get  your  ideas  on  this  matter  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Respectfully, 

E.  N.  EATON. 

Chairman  Committee  on  .Standards,  National  Association 
of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments. 

The  following  letters  have  been  received  in  reply 
and  are  presented  in  order  of  date  received : 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Office,  No.  95  Market  St. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

John  A.  Bliss,  of  Alameda  Co.,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 

W.  Frank  Pierce,  of  Alameda  Co. 

Geo.  R.  Sneath,  of  San  Mateo  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  16.  1905. 

Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  1623  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  your  letter  of  the  nth  inst.  and  note  with 
interest  your  comment  on  the  subject  of  national  pure  food 
bill.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  bill  and 
are  not  prepared  to  offer  either  criticism  or  condemnation  in 
regard  thereto.  We  expect  a  copy  very  soon  and  will  study 
it  carefully.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  not  for  the  bureau  in 
whose  service  I  am,  it  seems  to  me  your  suggestion  that  fed¬ 
eral  regulation  be  confined  to  the  interstate  commerce  feature- 
of  food  adulteration  is  a  good  one,  provided  our  states  are 
competent  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  food  regulation  within 
themselves,  which  I  fear  is  not  always  the  case.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  lack  of  faith  that  the  people  of  the  country  have 
in  states  been  unable  to  cope  with  food  adulteration,  that  they 
are  asking  the  federal  government  to  throw  a  blanket  of  pro¬ 
tection  over  the  entire  food  interests  of  the  country,  just  as 
has  been  done  in  case  of  oleomargarine.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ments  should  have  worked  more  in  the  direction  of  getting 
states  where  food  control  does  not  exist,  or  is  weak,  to  adopt 
systems  of  control  or  strengthen  those  that  they  already  have. 

I  shall  bring  the  matter  contained  in  your  letter  and  also- 
the  bill  pending  in  Congress  before  the  members  of  our  bu¬ 
reau  at  their  next  meeting,  and  will  advise  you  with  reference- 
to  their  views  in  the  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  SAYLOR. 

Secretary. 
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STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA, 

Board  of  Agriculture. 

Capital  Building,  Charleston. 

W.  Va.  Farm  Review, 

A  Paper  for  West  Virginia  Farmers. 

Organ  of  Board  of  Agriculture. 

J.  0.  Thompson,  Secretary, 

Editor  and  Publisher 

West  Virginia  Farm  Review. 

Dec.  22,  1905. 

Hon.  E.  N.  Eaton,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  12th  enclosing  a  copy  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal's  National  Pure  Food  Bill  received  this 
morning.  I  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  need  of  this  bill 
or  something  very  much  like  it  to  supplement  the  pure  food 
bills  of  the  different  states  where  such  bills  exist.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  while  a  strenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  pass 
some  sort  of  a  pure  food  bill  through  the  legislature  of  our 
state  for  several  terms,  we  have  so  far  been  defeated  by  the 
manufacturers  of  adulterated  foods,  and  our  state  is  made  a 
dumping  ground  for  worthless  and  poisonous  foods  and  cattle 
feed.  I  have  prepared  and  presented  a  bill  with  reference  to 
the  adulteration  of  cattle  feeds,  and  the  sale  of  adulterated 
feeds,  in  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  legislature,  but  there  has 
been  too  much  nonsense  and  foolishness  to  consider,  and  the 
bills  have  been  shoved  aside.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  your 
bill,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  enacted  and  that  every  state  may 
have  a  thoroughly  effective  pure  food  bill.  Our  people  are 
being  robbed  and  poisoned  to  gratify  the  greed  of  a  set  of 
greedy  manufacturers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  O.  THOMPSON, 

Secretary. 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Dairy  Commissioners’  Office, 

Room  54,  State  Capitol, 

Hartford. 

J.  B.  Noble,  Commissioner. 

R.  O.  Eaton,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Dec.  23,  1905. 

Hon.  E.  L.  Eaton,  State  Analyst,  Chicago,  111.: 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  received,  regarding  the  national  pure 
food  laws,  with  copy  of  bill  enclosed. 

Personally  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  your  idea  in  regard 
to  the  national  pure  food  law,  and  the  bill,  a  copy  of  which 
you  sent,  seems  to  cover  all  the  points  necessary.  In  some  of 
the  other  bills  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  toward  making  all 
the  State  Departments  subordinate  to  the  federal  law. 

I  think  the  states  are  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  the 
work  in  their  own  states,  but  believe  something  along  the  line 
of  the  bill  which  you  enclosed  to  me  would  be  of  great  help 
to  them. 

Yours  with  very  kind  regards, 

JOHN  B.  NOBLE. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  VITAL 

STATISTICS, 

State  of  Texas. 

George  R.  Tabor,  M.  D.,  State  Health  Officer. 

E.  E.  Walker,  Clerk. 

Austin,  Texas,  Dec.  23,  1905. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  State  Analyst,  1623  Manhattan  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  yours  of  the  20th,  with  reference  to 
the  proposed  national  food  law,  and  your  request  for  an  opin¬ 
ion  from  me,  beg  to,  advise  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  inves¬ 
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tigate  the  proposed  measure,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  there¬ 
fore  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion. 

Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  R.  TABOR, 

State  Health  Officer. 


NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION, 

W.  F.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the  Department. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  Chemist. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Dec.  26,  1905. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir— Your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  at  hand  in  regard 
to  the  pure  food  bill  now  before  Congress  and  also  the  one 
suggested  as  a  substitute. 

It  seems  to  me  the  bill  proposed  by  The  American  Food- 
Journal  is  more  adequate  than  the  one  now  before  Congress, 
for  we  are  certainly  not  in  favor  of  forcing  upon  the  states 
standards  which  they  do  not  desire.  We  are  anxious  to  get  a 
national  food  law  so  that  Nebraska  can  fall  in  line  with  the 
other  states  in  having  a  law  against  such  wholesale  adultera¬ 
tion  of  foods  as  is  now  practiced  in  the  state. 

Having  no  very  efficient  law  in  Nebraska,  I  feel  rather  in¬ 
competent  to  suggest  any  amendments  or  changes  in  the  bill 
and  trust  that  those  who  have  been  working  in  states  where 
they  have  a  broader  law  will  use  their  efforts  in  getting  a  law 
passed  which  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of 
the  state  food  commissions. 

WL  certainly  should  support  such  a  bill  in  preference  to¬ 
other  proposed  bills. 

Trusting  that  those  who  have  the  power  may  be  success¬ 
ful  in  gi\  ing  11s  a  satisfactory  national  law  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  L.  REDFERN. 


STATE  OF  IOWA, 

Office  of  Dairy  Commissioner, 

Des  Moines. 

IT  R.  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  E.  Smith,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

P.  H.  Kiefer,  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  S.  Smarzo,  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Dec.  26,  1905. 

Prof.  E.  N.  Eaton,  State  Analyst,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir  I  have  at  hand  your  letter  of  December  12, 
enclosing  copy  of  1  he  American  Food  Journal’s  National 
Food  Bill. 

I  am  frank  to  say,  to  begin  with,  that  I  am  not  very  strong 
on  the  national  food  laws,  and  the  bill  enclosed  does  not  seem 
likely  to  me  to  bring  about  the  desired  results.  I  believe  a 
national  food  law  ought  to  operate,  indirectly  of  course,  to- 
bring  about  uniformity  of  laws  in  the  states,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  pure  foods  will  ever  be  secured  by  the  people  of 
this  country  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  state  laws  and 
the  interpretations  of  them  by  their  various  courts  are  so 
varied.  A  good  strong  national  food  law  similar  in  scope,  so 
far  as  possible  under  the  constitution,  to  the  state  laws  would 
in  time  have  the  effect  to  bring  about  laws,  all  in  similar  form 
and  with  similar  provisions.  This  bill  is  designed  particu¬ 
larly  not  to  interfere  with  the  present  dissimilarity  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  state  laws.  I  am  opposed  to  it  to  that  extent. 
Section  3  sounds  all  right,  and  in  most  cases  would  be  all 
right,  but  what  effect  would  it  have  in  regard  to  mail  order 
goods  shipped  direct  to  the  consumer,  a  business  that  is  now 
very  great  and  is  growing  rapidly,  and  in  my  opinion  will' 
grow  more  rapidly  in  the  future  ? 

I  don’t  believe  any  good  purpose  is  served  by  compelling 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer  to  brand  his  wares  “adulterated” 
when  they  consist  of  some  harmless  mixture  sold  for  exactly 
what  it  is,  perhaps  at  a  lower  price  than  a  pure  article  can  be 
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sold  for — glucose  syrups,  for  instance.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Heyburn  bill,  and  if,  as  you  say,  it  will  make  the  state  depart¬ 
ments  subordinate  to  the  federal  department,  that  matter  does 
not  particularly  scare  me. 

If  this  American  Food  Journal’s  bill  be  cut  down  to  the 
last  section,  it  will  then  have  in  it  all  the  argument,  doubtless, 
which  is  given,  and  would  then  in  my  estimation  be  an  ad¬ 
mirable  bill.  Why  not  say  that  foods  of  all  kinds  shipped  into 
the  state  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  and  quit 
right  there,  just  as  has  been  said  in  the  national  laws  in  regard 
to  intoxicating  liquors? 

Yours  truly, 

H.  R.  WRIGHT, 

Dairy  Commissioner. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  A.  Wieting,  Commissioner. 

George  L.  Flanders,  First  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26,  1905. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  Chairman  Committee  on  Standards,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments, 
1623  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir — Your  communication  of  the  21st  inst.  duly  re¬ 
ceived.  I  have  examined  with  care  the  bill  which  you  en¬ 
closed  and  am  prepared  to  say  that,  with  one  exception,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  bill  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Does  it  go  far  enough?  The  one  exception  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  words  “pure  food”  in  the  fourth  line  in  Section 
hi,  which  should  be  stricken  out,  in  my  judgment.  Other¬ 
wise  every  time  a  case  is  tried  you  will  have  to  prove  that  the 
goods  were  sold  in  violation  of  the  particular  laws  of  the  state 
known  as  the  Pure  Food  Laws,  and  if  their  sale  was  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  other  law  than  the  pure  food  law,  it  would  not  be 
a  violation  of  the  national  law.  For  instance,  suppose  it  should 
transpire  that  a  clause  in  wdiat  would  be  known  as  domestic 
commerce  law  forbade  the  sale  of  certain  goods  under  certain 
conditions,  and  the  sale  of  a  food  product  would  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  that  clause  or  section,  yet  it  would  be  a  part  of  the 
domestic  commerce  law.  You  would  meet  here  with  some 
difficulty.  If  the  words  “pure  food”  were  stricken  out,  it 
would  not  weaken  your  law,  but  broaden  it  and  leave  you  less 
to  prove  on  trial. 

Our  general  criticism  upon  the  statute  is  that  a  statute 
placed  upon  the  books  with  no  provision  made  therein  for  its 
enforcement  or  rather  for  machinery  for  its  enforcement, 
would  be  wrong.  In  a  billion-dollar  government,  economy 
along  this  line  is  extravagance.  The  old  maxim,  “Everybody’s 
business  is  nobody’s  business”  would  apply  here.  I  have  not 
seen  the  other  bill  to  which  you  refer,  namely,  the  Heyburn 
bill. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

G.  L.  FLANDERS, 
Assistant  Commissioner. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Agricultural  College, 

North  Dakota. 

J.  H.  Worst,  LL.  D.,  President. 

C.  E.  Nugent,  Secretary. 

Office  of  E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner. 

Dec.  26,  1905. 

Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  1623  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  December  12th, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill  being  introduced  before 
Congress  to  regulate  the  sale  of  adulterated  and  misbranded 
products.  I  must  say  that  I  never  have  been  in  touch  with 
The  American  Food  Journal — in  fact,  did  not  before  know 
that  there  was  such  a  publication,  and  neither  do  I  know  who 
its  publisher  or  editor  is.  I  am  further  somewhat  surprised 


at  the  character  of  the  bill  as  prepared  and  a  copy  submitted 
to  me. 

I  am  more  than  ever  surprised  to  see  the  food  authorities 
of  Illinois  furthering  a  bill  of  this  type. 

I  stand  for  the  Heyburn  and  McCumber  bill  and  consider 
it  far  superior  to  anything  thus  far  prepared.  The  statements 
of  the  regulations  as  published  in  the  circular  are,  according 
to  my  judgment,  false  and  misleading.  The  enactment  of  the 
law  as  now  before  Congress  would  in  no  wise  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  states  to  regulate  the  sale  of  products  as  they 
now  do.  Neither  does  it  force  upon  us  any  standards.  We 
are  at  liberty  to  fix  by  statute  our  own  standards,  to  adopt 
those  of  the  United  States  or  such  as  are  prepared  by  food 
commissioners  themselves  or  any  other  standard  that  seems 
most  wise  for  work  in  the  state.  I  certainly  would  never  use 
my  influence  for  a  bill  like  the  one  which  you  have  seen  fit  to 
further. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  F.  LADD, 

Food  Commissioner. 


OFFICE  OF  DAIRY  COMMISSIONER, 

State  of  Missouri, 

City  of  Columbia. 

Robert  M.  Washburn,  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

D.  J.  Clifford,  Deputy  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Dec.  27,  1905. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  Analyst,  State  Food  Commission,  Chicago, 
Ill.: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  national  pure 
food  law,  but  I  cannot  favor  one  which  will  conflict  with  or 
set  at  naught  our  state  laws. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  law  proposed  by  The  American 
Food  Journal  is  just  what  we  need  and  covers  the  ground 
well.  I  could  not  suggest  any  improvement  unless  it  be  a 
clause  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  remove,  cover  or  efface 
said  word  “adulterated”  before  the  contents  of  the  package  are 
all  sold  to  the  consumer.  This  is  to  prevent  double  wrappers, 
etc. 

I  shall  gladly  co-operate  with  any  present  power  for  the 
furtherance  of  such  a  bill  as  the  one  under  discussion. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.  M.  WASHBURN. 


STATE  OF  WASHINGTON, 

Dairy  and  Food  Department. 

Office  of  Commissioner, 

7-8  Turner  Block, 

Davenport,  Wash. 

L.  Davies,  Commissioner.  Phone  374. 

Davenport,  Wash.,  Dec.  30,  1905. 
Prof.  E.  N.  Eaton,  State  Analyst,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir— Yours  to  national  pure  food  legislation  received. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  carefully  examine  the  bill  prepared  by 
The  American  Food  Journal,  but  will  do  so  later  and  ad¬ 
vise  you  as  to  my  opinion  of  same. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  DAVIES. 


STATE  OF  MINNESOTA, 

Dairy  and  Food  Department. 

Edward  K.  Slater,  Commissioner. 

Milton  Trenham,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Wall,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

St.  Paul,  Jan.  8,  1906. 

Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  I  have  de¬ 
layed  answering  your  former  communication  because  I  wanted 
to  give  this  matter  further  study. 
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I  can  really  see  no  great  objection  to  the  present  bill  be¬ 
fore  Congress.  I  think  The  American  Food  Journal's  bill 
covers  the  ground  better  and  perhaps  would  work  out  better 
in  practice. 

Jt  is  my  opinion  that  if  there  are  a  multitude  of  bills  intro¬ 
duced  we  will  have  very  little  chance  to  secure  the  passage  of 
any  of  them.  It  will  be  necessary  for  all  those  interested  to 
pull  together  for  the  success  of  one  bill  and  have  that  amended 
so  that  it  will  cover  the  good  points  of  all  of  them. 

Yours  truly, 

EDWARD  K.  SLATER, 

Commissioner. 

STATE  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Robinson,  Ill.,  Jan.  9,  1906. 

Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  chairman  committee  on  standards,  National 
Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  January  6  in  regard  to  a 
national  food  bill,  inclosed  in  your  letter,  would  say  that  I 
have  looked  over  same  and  I  think  that  it  would,  with  a  few 
minor  changes,  make  a  splendid  national  food  law.  It  is 
along  the  line  of  legislation  needed  to  regulate  the  interstate, 
or  commerce  between  the  states,  of  the  various  food  products. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  H.  JONES. 


Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Commissioner. 

Belle  P.  Gill,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

State  of  Colorado. 

STATE  DAIRY  COMMISSIONER. 

The  Capitol,  Room  13,  Basement  Floor. 

Telephone  1145. 

State  Capitol  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Jan.  12,  1906. 
Mr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  State  Chemist, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  12,  will  say 
I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  the  American  Food  Journal’s  nation¬ 
al  pure  food  bill,  as  I  think  it  meets  every  requirement  and 
will  not  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  state  dairy  and  food 
departments.  Yours  very  truly, 

MRS.  MARY  WRIGHT, 

State  Dairy  Commissioner, 

By  B.  P.  G. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  replies  are  favorable 
to  The  American  Food  Journal's  bill  but  one,  and 
that  has  no  argument  to  present  against  it.  Many 
improvements  in  the  bill  are  suggested  and  it  is  hoped 
that  those  having  the  matter  in  charge  will  carefully 
consider  them  and  at  the  proper  time  introduce  all 
desirable  amendments  into  the  proposed  law. 

For  a  great  many  reasons  it  is  evident  that  Congress 
is  very  reluctant  to  force  a  food  bill  upon  states  which 
do  not  ask  for  it,  and  especially  the  Hepburn  bill, 
pushed  so  fervently  by  those  who  anticipate  jobs  un¬ 
der  it. 

If  the  food  commissioners  and  other  experts  of  this 
country  unite  on  a  national  food  bill  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  interstate  traffic  in  adulterated  foods  and  cause 
punishment  for  false  labeling  to  fall  upon  the  guilty 
parties,  which  is  all  that  is  possible  under  constitu¬ 
tional  limitations  for  any  national  food  law  to  do;  if 
they  unite  upon  a  law  which  will  not  arouse  sectional 
strife,  and  which  will  not  as  a  chief  argument  in  its 
favor  provide  for  high  salaried  positions  and  desig¬ 


nate  the  parties  who  shall  fill  them,  they  can  have  high 
hope  of  securing  a  food  law  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 

In  my  letter  to  the  commissioners  I  was  careful  not 
to  say  a  word  that  could  be  construed  as  favoring 
The  American  Food  Journal's  Pure  Food  Bill.  I 
merely  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  fa¬ 
vorable  comments  received,  I  believe,  justify  the  food 
commissioners  to  urge  that  The  American  Food 
Journal's  Pure  Food  Bill  which  has  been  introduced 
in  both  House  and  Senate,  be  passed  at  an  early  date, 
reserving  the  right  to  ask  for  any  amendments  before 
the  congressional  committees  when  the  bill  is  given 
a  hearing. 

I  will  undertake  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  working  for  the  bill  any  pe¬ 
tition  or  resolution  in  its  favor,  or  such  petitions  may 
be  sent  directly  to  Senator  Albert  J.  Hopkins  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  William  Lorimer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FAREWELL  TO  1905 

RY  EUGENE  SECOR. 

Good-bye,  Old  Year! 

I  would  that  you  could  tarry  here. 

My  heart  exclaims,  “Old  friends  are  best" — 

It  holds  them  dear  above  the  rest. 

Good-bye,  Old  Year ! 

I  say  the  words  with  many  a  fear; 

When  you  are  gone  another  one 
Of  life’s  unraveled  threads  is  gone. 

Good-bye,  Old  Year  ! 

Thus  some  we  hold  in  life  most  dear 
Slip  outward  through  the  door,  and  stay, 
Heedless  of  tears,  both  you  and  they. 

I'm  older  now  than  when  you  came — 

And  wiser  ?  Ah,  how  low  my  aim  ! 

But  wisdom  comes  through  many  a  sigh — 

Old  Year,  good-bye ! 

Good-bye,  Old  Year! 

Your  lusty  rival  standeth  near; 

But  I  am  loth  to  see  you  die — 

Old  Year,  good-bye  !  good-bye  ! 

— The  American  Bee  Journal. 

On  January  12,  1906,  Congressman  Grosvenor  of 
Ohio  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  11646)  to  make  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  other  imitation  dairy  products  subject 
to  the  laws  of  any  state  or  territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  into  which  they  are  transported,  and  to 
change  the  tax  on  oleomargarine,  and  to  impose  a  tax, 
provide  for  the  inspection,  and  regulate  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  certain  dairy  products,  and  to  amend 
an  act  entitled  “An  act  defining  butter,  also  imposing 
a  tax  upon  and  regulating  the  manufacture,  sale,  im¬ 
portation,  and  exportation  of  oleomargarine,”  ap¬ 
proved  August  2,  1886.  It  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 
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SALUTATORY. 

It  is  customary  for  a  new  publication  to  give  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  appearance  and  explain  what  it  expects  to 
accomplish.  The  American  Food  Journal  makes  its 
bow'  to  precedent  and  presents  a  partial  view  of  its 
field.  It  does  not  wish,  however,  to  place  limitations 
on  its  activities  or  usefulness.  Children  have  little 
conception  of  what  the  future  holds  in  store.  New 
vistas  of  pleasure  and  duty  and  opportunity  daily  open 
before  them.  We  hope  it  may  be  likewise  with  The 
American  Food  Journal.  We  are  fortunate  in  a 
few  things.  One  is  that  as  beginners  we  have  no  mis¬ 
takes  to  regret  or  faults  to  rectify.  We  have  no  New 
Year’s  resolutions  to  make  and  break.  Our  past  at 
least  is  secure.  Another  cause  for  congratulation  is 
that  we  are  not  treading  on  anybody’s  toes.  Our  field 
is  our  own. 

The  American  Food  Journal  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  conditions.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  especially  within  the  last  five  years, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  taken  an  interest 
'  in  their  food  supply  and  have  commenced  to  frame 
laws  for  their  protection.  The  entire  subject  was  new. 
Little,  if  any,  scientific  work  had  been  done.  The  laws 
enacted  were  in  many  instances  framed  by  men  having 
meager  knowledge  of  either  physiology,  or  of  food 
manufacture;  often  the  sole  object  of  the  law  was 
to  protect  some  local  industry — as  dairying,  fruit 
growing,  or  sugar  production,  using  the  food  law  as  a 
tool.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  food  laws  have  been 
caused  to  be  passed  by  one  manufacturer  to  injure  an¬ 
other  manufacturer.  The  laws  of  no  two  states  are 
alike,  rarely  similar  and  usually  totally  unlike  in 
spirit,  obligations  and  method  of  enforcement. 
Each  state  food  commissioner  issued  a  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  standards  and  definitions  and  even 
the  same  state  would  promulgate  different  rul¬ 
ings  as  new  commissioners  were  placed  at  the  helm 
through  each  change  in  the  political  convictions 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
under  these  conditions  considerable  friction  in  the 
enforcement  of  food  laws  should  exist  between  the 


state  food  departments  and  the  honest  as  well  as  the 
dishonest  manufacturer  and  dealer.  No  one  has  any 
sympathy  with  the  dishonest  dealer.  We  waste  little 
emotion  on  the  manufacturer  who  is  only  as  good  as 
the  law  requires  him  to  be.  These  classes,  however, 
represent  but  a  small  part  of  the  community.  It  may 
be,  safely,  asserted  that  the  manufacturers  of  food  as  a 
class  are  as  upright  and  conscientious  as  any  other 
class  of  citizens.  There  differences  with  food  com¬ 
missioners  usually  arise  from  conditions  beyond  their 
control.  Often,  indeed,  it  is  on  account  of  lacking  in¬ 
formation  which  The  American  Food  Journal  ex¬ 
pects  to  give. 

The  state  food  commissioners  are  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  these  matters  as  the  manufacturers  but 
are  powerless  to  help  as  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  regardless  of  whether  punishment  falls 
on  the  innocent  or  guilty. 

The  American  Food  Journal  will  familiarize  the 
manufacturer  with  the  food  laws  and  rulings  of  the 
various  states — the  legal  status  of  the  laws  and  his 
rights  under  them.  It  will  encourage  the  creation 
of  wise  state  pure  food  laws  and  expose  freak  and 
graft  legislation.  It  will  create  and  help  maintain  a 
healthy  feeling  and  hearty  co-operation  between  the 
honorable  manufacturer  and  just  food  commissioner. 
It  will  encourage  uniformity  in  state  food  laws  and 
rulings,  and  work  for  the  adoption  by  every  state  and 
territory  of  the  standards  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments. 

The  American  Food  Journal  will  help  to  clear 
up  subjects  not  yet  illuminated  by  the  light  of  sci¬ 
ence.  The  columns  of  the  paper  will  be  open  to 
any  logical  or  scientific  presentation  of  facts  on  food 
subjects.  The  influence  on  health  of  food  pre¬ 
servatives,  individually  and  collectively,  of  the  coal 
tar  and  other  colors,  of  incidental  and  acci¬ 
dental  impurities  in  food  stuffs,  of  fermentation,  age, 
cold  storage,  cooking,  canning  and  the  thousand  and 
one  influences  that  effect  marketable  food  stuffs. 

The  American  Food  Journal  intends  to  be  valu¬ 
able  to  state  food  officials.  It  will  contain  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Departments.  In  the  past  commissioners  and 
chemists  have  robbed  their  own  meager  salary  to  ob¬ 
tain  even  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  their 
conventions.  At  present  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Portland  Con¬ 
vention,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  be  published 
at  all  were  it  not  for  the  appearance  of  this  journal. 
This  would  have  been  deplorable  as  much  valuable 
information  of  interest  to  the  public  was  presented  at 
this  convention. 

A  regular  department  of  this  paper  will  be  at  the 
service  of  state  analysts  to  discuss  methods  of  analysis 
of  food,  new  foods  and  new  food  sophistications, 
methods  of  manufacture  of  food  and  various  other 
topics  pertaining  to  the  science  of  food. 
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Finally  we  wish  to  interest  the  layman  in  a  subject 
to  which  hitherto  but  little  attention  has  been  given 
—dietetics.  The  average  farmer  knows  more  about 
feeding  cattle  tnan  the  physician  knows  about  feeding 
mankind.  The  United  States  government,  it  is  true, 
has  lately  come  to  the  rescue  in  making  a  liberal  ap¬ 
propriation  for  experimentation  in  this  direction,  but 
the  reports  of  these  experiments  are  technical,  vol¬ 
uminous  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  available. 

In  the  dissemination  of  tnese  discoveries  in  the 
language  of  the  people  and  in  the  publication  of 
original  papers  upon  this  subject  The  American  Food 
Journal  expects  to  find  a  fertile  field  of  usefulness. 

In  this  introduction  it  is  not  possible  nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  enumerate  all  the  ways  in  which  this  publica¬ 
tion  intends  to  be  helpful  to  its  clientage — the  food 
officials  and  the  food  manufacturers,  distributers  and 
consumers.  An  inspection  of  Vol.  1,  No.  i,  will  give 
a  better  idea  of  our  purpose  than  can  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  words.  We  hope  The  American  Food 
Journal  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  its  readers. 
If  it  accomplishes  half  what  its  founders  hope  for  it, 
it  will  do  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  pure  food  and 
to  encourage  the  enforcement  of  just  food  laws,  not 
alone  because  they  are  mandatory,  but  because  they 
are  wise  and  beneficial. 


The  food  manufacturer  will  readily  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  compilation  of  the  food  laws  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  and  the  court  decisions  pertaining  to  them 
herein  published.  Where  a  manufacturer  is  doing 
business  in  fifty-five  states  and  territories,  each  with 
different  regulations  concerning  the  sale  of  food,  it 
is  difficult  for  him  to  know  whether  or  not  his  goods 
are  salable  in  any  locality,  or  if  salable,  how  he  should 
label  them.  Moreover,  many  laws  become  obsolete 
‘owing  to  adverse  decisions  of  the  courts.  New  laws 
are  passed  every  year,  old  laws  become  inoperative 
and  strictly  up-to-date  information  is  the  only  kind 
at  all  useful. 

In  England,  where  the  situation  is  much  less  com¬ 
plicated  than  in  America,  several  books  have  been 
published  giving  the  text  of  the  statutes  and  the  more 
important  high  court  decisions  which  interpret  the 
acts  of  Parliament.  One  manual  is  compiled  by 
Charles  James  Higginson,  another  bv  Sir  W.  J.  Bell, 
H.  S.  Scrivener  and  C.  F.  Lloyd.  These  books  have 
gone  through  edition  after  edition  as  new  decisions 
have  been  handed  down  and  new  regulations  made 
by  the  local  government  board. 

The  “Analyst,”  the  organ  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts,  has  also  published  the  more  important  de¬ 
cisions  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  King’s  Bench 
Division. 

In  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  almost  impera¬ 
tive  demand,  until  four  years  ago  nothing  in  this  line 
had  been  accomplished.  The  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  “Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  State  Dairy 


and  Food  Departments,”  published  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Meyers,  contained  the  first  compilation  of  food  laws 
attempted  in  this  country.  It  also  contained  a  “Table 
of  Standards,”  compiled  by  Edward  N.  Eaton,  state 
analyst  of  Illinois,  showing  the  regulations  of  each 
state  regarding  the  quality  and  strength  of  each  food 
stuff.  The  report  of  the  sixth  convention  of  the  same 
association  contained,  in  addition  to  a  revised  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  food  laws,  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
pertaining  to  them. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  published,  by  authority  of  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  Hon.  James  Wilson — another  valuable 
compilation  of  the  food  laws  and  rulings  of  the  states. 
Several  supplements  to  this  work  have  been  issued, 
but  the  changes  in  food  laws  are  so  numerous  and 
important  that  a  revision  of  the  original  bulletin  is  in 
preparation. 

The  temporary  value  of  books  and  bulletins  as 
experienced  in  this  country  and  in  England  indicates 
that  a  journal  issued  at  frequent  intervals  furnishes 
the  best  means  of  keeping  manufacturers  and  dealers 
posted  on  the  food  laws  of  the  country.  And  what  is 
true  of  the  laws  is  particularly  true  of  the  court  de¬ 
cisions  which  are  operative  between  sessions  of  the 
legislature,  and  which  make  the  most  drastic  regu¬ 
lation  of  yesterday  a  dead  letter  to-day. 

The  aim  of  The  American  Food  Journal  will  be 
to  supply  the  manufacturer  with  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  and  to  further  this  end  we  invite 
any  advertiser  or  subscriber  to  ask  the  opinion  of  our 
legal  expert  on  any  matter  concerning  the  food  laws 
and  rulings  and  the  interpretations  of  the  courts 
thereon. 

Correspondence  should  be  directed  to  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal,  1605  Manhattan  Building  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


As  we  go  to  press  we  notice  an  article  by  “Ray¬ 
mond,”  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  on  the  Hepburn  pure  food  bill.  It  consists 
of  an  “interview”  with  Congressman  Hepburn,  who  is 
evidently  envious  of  the  notoriety  gained  by  Senator 
Hevburn  in  the  introduction  of  a  similar  bill  to  his 
in  the  Senate. 

The  author  comments  on  the  same  as  follows : 
WAY  OPEN  TO  BLACKMAIL. 

“To  the  average  consumer  these  provisions  [Defini¬ 
tion  of  Adulterations]  all  seem  reasonable  enough 
and  in  the  interest  of  ordinary  commercial  hon¬ 
esty.  Manufacturers  and  jobbers,  as  well  as  the 
retail  dealers  themselves,  have  urged  upon  the 
committee  for  years  the  necessity  of  guarding  certain 
necessary  customs  of  trade  which  might  be  interfered 
with  by  ignorant  or  vicious  officers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  several  states  at  the  present  time  food  com¬ 
missioners  have  instituted  a  species  of  blackmail  quite 
similar  to  that  practiced  by  the  insurance  commis- 
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sioners.  If  properly  paid  they  will  allow  almost  any¬ 
thin «  to  go  on  the  shelves  and  into  the  hands  of  con¬ 
sumers,  but  if  their  personal  interests  are  not  looked 
after  it  is  easy  enough  for  them  to  discover  technical 
violations  which  result  in  barring  out  a  product  alto- 
o-ether  unless  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  is  willing 
to  submit  to  blackmail. 

To  prevent  such  abuses  under  federal  authority, 
which,  of  course,  will  supersede  the  state,  the  Hep¬ 
burn  bill  itself  especially  accepts  articles  which  are 
labeled,  branded,  or  tagged  so  as  to  indicate  plainly 
that  they  are  mixtures,  compounds,  imitations,  or 
blends.” 

This  is  a  poor  way  to  pass  a  food  bill.  The  state 
food  commissioners  up  to  the  present  time  have  fur¬ 
nished  all  the  protection  the  people  have  enjoyed 
against  impure  and  adulterated  food.  Adulteration 
after  adulteration  has  been  driven  from  the  market. 
Manufacturers  have  been  required  to  label  goods 
truthfully  and  without,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  their  dishonesty.  They  are  public  servants, 
often  elected  by  the  people,  and  their  tenure  of  office 
depends  on  their  conduct  in  office.  Some  food  com¬ 
missioners,  notably  Air.  Ladd  of  North  Dakota,  have 
been  more  radical  than  others  in  asking  for,  interpret¬ 
ing  and  enforcing  laws,  and  perhaps  have  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  some  manufacturers ;  but  no  one  has  dared 
to  intimate  that  their  activity  was  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  blackmail.  The  state  food  commissioners  are 
not  a  close  corporation,  nor  does  any  one  of  them 
enjoy  a  monopoly  on  “barring  out  a  product,  but 
his  acts  can  be  reviewed  by  a  score  of  other  commis¬ 
sioners  in  different  states.  Can  this  condition  be  im¬ 
proved  by  passing  a  national  food  bill  which  will 
concentrate  these  powers  and  responsibilities  in  one 
man  ?  • 

A  clause  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  Washington 
correspondent’s  letter — i.  e.,  “Federal  authority  of 
course  will  separate  the  state”— is  another  instance  of 
how  the  public  have  been  persistently  deceived  in  the 
crusade  for  a  National  Pure  Food  Law. 

The  statement  is  not  true.  Commissioner  Ladd  of 
North  Dakota,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Eaton,  very  truth¬ 
fully  says  that  “the  enactment  of  a  law  as  now  before 
Congress  would  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  right 
of  the  states  to  regulate  the  sale  of  products  as  they 
do  now.”  And  the  fact  that  he  speaks  of  the  Hepburn 
bill  instead  of  the  Hayburn  bill  referred  to  in  the 
circular,  only  makes  it  more  apropos  in  reply  to  the 
W ashington  argument. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Ladd  did  not  read 
the  circular  more  carefully  or  disinterestedly,  for  if  he 
had  he  would  have  found  that  he  was  in  absolute 
agreement  with  every  statement  it  contained. 

The  statement  of  the  circulars,  which  Mr.  Ladd 
calls  false  and  misleading,  is  as  follows : 

“Periodicals  and  people  who  have  been  discussing 
the  pure  food  problem,  have  been  talking  as  though  a 


national  law  would  supersede  and  wipe  out  the  state 
law,  when  such  would  not  be  the  case,  though  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  interfering  materially  with  the 
state  work.” 

The  statements  in  the  circular  are  not  as  to  the 
rights  nor  “liberties”  of  the  states  to  make  their  own 
laws  and  establish  their  own  standards,  but  to  the 
discord  that  must  inevitably  follow  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  states  establish  different  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  and  which  would  not  end  until  one  or  the  other 
would  reign  supreme. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  outside  of  po  itical 
or  personal  motives  why  Air.  Ladd  should  not  work 
with  the  other  food  commissioners  for  The  American 
Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill. 

Theodore  Wetterstroem,  chemist  for  the  Ohio  Food 
Commission,  expects  to  contribute  an  article  on  Fusel 
Oil  in  Whisky  for  our  next  number.  As  this  paper 
will  contain  results  of  recent  original  investigation  on 
a  subject  to  which  he  has  previously  given  much  time 
and  attention,  it  ought  to  be  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  to  food  analysts. 

Food  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  dealers  are  invi¬ 
ted  to  discuss  The  American  Food  Journal’s  na¬ 
tional  food  bill  in  our  next  issue. 

All  copy  should  be  in  our  hands  by  February  io. 


FIXTURES 

Time  and  Place  of  Holding  Conventions  Relating 
to  Pure  Foods. 


Illinois  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  Effingham,  Jan.  16, 
1 7  and  18,  1906.  Geo.  Caven,  Secretary,  154  Lake  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill.  _  t  * 

Western  Dairymen’s  Association,  Ingersoll,  Ont.,  jan.  id- 
18.  1906.  Geo.  H.  Barr,  London,  Ont.  .  . 

American  Dining  Car  Superintendents’  Association,  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  Jan.  17  and  18,  1906.  E.  M.  Dow,  Secretary, 

Chicago,  111.  _  „  , 

Pennsylvania  State  Dairy  Association,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Jan. 
17  and  18,  1906.  W.  E.  Perliam,  Secretary,  Niagara,  Pa 
International  Stewards’  convention,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan. 
22, 1906.  ... 

Illinois  Milk  Producers’  Institute,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  22  and  23,  1996.  J.  M.  McVean,  Secretary, 
90  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Indiana  Master  Bakers’  Association,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  Jan. 
24,  1906.  A.  Katzenberg,  Secretary,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Indiana  State  Dairy  Association.  Anderson,  Jan.  24  and  25, 
1906.  Sam  Schlosser,  Secretary,  Plymouth,  Ind. 

Michigan  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  Jackson,  Jan.  31, 
Feb.  1  and  2,  1906.  S.  J.  Wilson,  Secretary,  Flint,  Mich. 

Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society,  Madison,  Feb.  6,  7 
and  8,  1906.  F.  Cranefield,  Secretary. 

Connecticut  State  Pomological  Society,  Hartford,  Feb.  7 
and  8,  1906,  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  Secretary,  Milford,  Conn.  _ 
Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Association, 
Madison,  Feb.  8  and  9,  1906.  A.  L.  Stone,  Secretary,  Madison, 
Wis. 

National  Creamerv  Butter  Makers’  Association,  Chicago, 
Feb.  15-25,  1906.  E.‘ Sudendorf,  Secretary,  Clinton,  Ill. 

National  Dairv  Show,  in  connection  with  convention  of 
National  Creamerv  Butter  Makers’  Association,  Feb.  15-25, 
Coliseum,  Chicago!  E.  Sudendorf,  Secretary,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Standard  Committee,  National  Association  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments,  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Coliseum,  and 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  Feb.  19-24,  1906.  E.  N.  Eaton, 
Chairman,  1628  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago. 

Waukesha  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  February,  1906. 
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ANTISEPTICS  IN  CARBONATED  BEVERAGES 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  H.  SHEPARD,  CHEMIST  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
PURE  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

In  the  modern  craze  for  using  antiseptics  and  dyes 
in  near±\  eveiv  article  of  food  and  drink  known  in 
human  dietaries  the  carbonated  beverages  have  not 
escaped  the  general  contamination.  But  now  that  we 
have  the  new  vegetable  colors  of  such  high  tinctorial 
powei,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  employing 
coal  tar  dyes.  With  this  simple  statement  in  regard 
to  coloring  matter  this  phase  of  the  subject  will  be 
dropped. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  antiseptics  there 
•is  much  more  to  be  said.  It  seems  somewhat,  strange 
that  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that  carbon  dioxide 
is  of  itself  an  efficient  and  harmless  antiseptic.  It 
has  long  been  an  established  principle  that  ferments 
when  confined  within  their  own  excretory  products 
are  first  weakened  and  final  y  die  or  at  least  are  ren¬ 
dered  innocuous.  Consequently  the  yeasts  both  wild 
and  cultivated  are  not  capable  of  causing  fermenta¬ 
tion  when  immersed  in  solutions  of  carbon  dioxide 
of  sufficient  strength.  Now  since  it  is  carbon  dioxide 
that  gives  effervescence  and  value  to  carbonated 
drinks,  why  should  high  grade  antiseptics  also  be 
added  ? 

In  the  case  of  pops  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
using  any  of  the  stronger  antiseptics,  and  proceeding 
on  this  assumption  none  are  allowed  in  the  state  of 
South  Dakota.  Neither  should  ginger  ale  nor  bot¬ 
tled  and  carbonated  ciders  require  preservation  by  an¬ 
tiseptics.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that, bulk 
ciders  that  are  to  be  sold  as  sweet  ciders  in  open  con¬ 
tainers  are  not  included  in  this  category.  In  order  to 
be  efficiently  protected,  carbonated  beverages  must 
be  put  up  in  strong  and  perfectly  sealed  containers. 

In  the  case  of  soda  waters  dispensed  from  fountains 
in  the  ordinary  way,  there  are  greater  difficulties  to 
ie  surmounted.  In  case  whollv  artificial  syrups  are 
used,  no  antiseptic  should  be  required  if  the  syrups  are 
made  of  cane  sugar  instead  of  glucose.  This  use  will 
somewhat  to  the  cost  of  the  syrups,  but  a  long- 
suffering  public  would  approve  of  such  a  step  if  as¬ 
sured  that  lelief  was  to  be  had  in  their  favorite  sum- 
mer  beverages,  from  the  ever-present  and  ubiquitous 
harm. ess  dose”  of  antiseptic  poisons. 

But  when  it  comes  to  fountain  syrups  made  from 
true  fruit  juices  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  It  is  well 
known  to  every  housewife  that  the  simple  addition  of 
sugar  to  her  fruits  and  preserves  will  not  keep  them 
from  souring.  Sterilization  by  heat  must  also  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  fermentation.  But  in 
the  preparation  of  true  fruit  fountain  syrups  this  ster¬ 
ilization  by  heat  is  objectionable.  It  partly  destroys 
the  true,  natural  fruit  flavor  so  highly  esteemed  by 
patrons  of  soda  fountains  and  this  is  wholly  undesira¬ 
ble  Even  if  sterilization  be  practiced  and  the  loss 
of  the  fresh  fruit  flavor  be  accepted,  the  dispenser  who 
presides  over  the  soda  fountain  often  meets  with  loss 
by  souring  of  his  syrups. 

He  has  failed  to  clean  and  sterilize  his  syrup  hold¬ 
ers  Some  have  suggested  that  the  manufacturer 
send  out  his  syrups  sterilized  by  heat  and  in  small 


receptacles  barely  holding  enough  for  a  single  day’s 
run.  But  it  is  self-evident  that  even  this  will  not 
insure  syrups  against  fermentation  where  cleanliness 
and  care  aie  not  exercised  by  the  fountain  owner. 
To  my  mind  the  man  who  does  not  give  his  fountain 
proper  care  is  not  entitled  to  any  consideration  what¬ 
ever.  But  the  desire  to  preserve  the  fresh  fruit  flavor 
m  syrups  is  wholly  commendable. 

This  the  manufacturer  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
accomplishing  by  the  use  of  some  such  preservative 
as  salicylic  acid  or  sodium  benzoate.  But  the  long- 
suffering  public, .  naturally  enough,  objects  to  this. 
The  average  individual  has  long  since  received  more 
chemicals  and  antiseptics  than  he  thinks  are  his  just 
proportion. 

But  why  can  not  all  parties  be  made  perfectly  satis- 
ncd  ?  Caibon  dioxide  is  a  desirable  and  necessary 
constituent  of  all  effervescing  drinks.  Why  not  pre¬ 
serve  the  natural  fruit  syrups  bv  means  of  carbon 
dioxide?  The  natural  flavor  of  the  fruits  would  be 
conserved  unimpaired  and  the  consumer  has  escaped 
with  one  dose  less  of  antiseptics  for  the  day.  The 
only  man  who  might  possibly  have  a  grievance  would 
be  the  slovenly  fountain  man,  and  he  would  hesitate 
to  voice  his  complaint,  nor  would  it  be  well  received 
by  his  customers  in  case  he  did. 

It  is  true  that  this  preservation  of  true  fruit  syrups 
by  carbon  dioxide  has  not  been  tested  out  commer¬ 
cially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer.  But  I  have 
assurances  from  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
firms  manufacturing  fountain  syrups  in  the  Umted 
States  thai  they  are  now  conducting"  an  experiment 
to  determine  the  practicability  and  efficiency  of  this 
method.  If  success  attends  their  efforts  it  would  be 
safe  to  predict  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  their 
goods. 

It  wid  necessarily  take  a  year  to  demonstrate  wheth- 
ei  this  method  is  feasible  or  not.  The  syrups  are  of 
necessity  made  nearly  a  year  before  using.  And  then 
the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  container  must  be  care- 
full  v  provided  for.  The  public  is  sure  to  approve  in 
a  substantial  way  the  efforts  of  any  manufacturer  who 
will  give  out  goods  not  preserved'  by  antiseptics. 


THE  MAPLE  SUGAR  SITUATION. 

B\  C.  H.  JONES,  CHEMIST  VERMONT  EXPERIMENT 

STATION. 

The  census  returns  from  i860  to  1000  indicate  that 
the  average  annual  maple  sugar  crop  of  the  United 
States,  is  about  45>°oo,ooo  pounds  and  that  weather 
conditions  may  produce  yearlv  variations  approxima¬ 
ting  25,000,000  pounds. 

Maple  sap,  the  juice  that  under  certain  conditions 
exudes  from  several  species  of  maple,  is  a  c  ear,  wa¬ 
tery  solution,  carrying  an  average  of  about  3  per  cent 
of  sugar,  together  with  relatively  small  amounts  of 
proteids,  and  mineral  matter,  mainly  lime  and  potash, 
combined  with  malic  acid.  Extremes  in  the  sugar 
content  of  sap  from  different  trees  of  from  1.33  to 
8.20  per  cent  have  been  observed.  The  yield  of  sugar 
per  tree  will  average  nearly  3  pounds  in  a  good  season, 
when  favorable  weather  conditions  obtain.  In  poor 
seasons,  as  was  the  case  in  1899,  1900,  1901,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  1903,  the  crop  averaged  from  1  to  1^2 
pounds  per  tree.  Instances  are  not  lacking  where, 
under  suitab’e  conditions,  an  average  of  5  to  6  pounds 
was  secured. 

Careful  observations  have  shown  that  maple  trees 
having  a  large  branch  system  and  extensive  leaf  area. 
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favorably  located  as  regards  exposure  t<?  sunlight, 
give  the  most  and  richest  sap. 

The  reasons  for  sap  flow  have  been  the  subject 
of  extended  investigations.1  Mere  physical  changes 
of  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  heat  and  cold 


EVAPORATING  MAPLE  SAP. 


the  clarification,  by  chemicals,  bone  black  fil¬ 
tration,  centrifuge  and  drainage  to  which  ordinary 
sugars  are  subjected  is  never  used  in  the  production 
of  pure  maple  goods,  which  only  receive  an  occa¬ 
sional  skimming  off  of  coagulated  organic  impurities 
as  the  maple  sap  is  boiled,  care  to  prevent 
burning,  and  a  final  removal  of  the  malate 
of  lime  which  forms  when  a  sufficient  con¬ 
centration  is  reached,  by  sedimentation  or 
by  filtering  the  hot  syrup  through  felt  or 
flannel. 

The  sugar  in  the  maple  is  identical  in 
composition  to  ordinary  cane  or  beet  sugar. 
This  fact  has  until  recently  deterred  chem¬ 
ists  from  positively  stating  whether  cane 
sugar  had  been  added  to  commercial  maple 
goods  under  examination.  The  addition 
of  glucose,  however,  has  been  easily  de¬ 
tected.  Manufacturers,  taking  advantage 
of  this  condition,  have  for  years  flooded 
the  markets  with  mixtures  of  maple  and 
cane  syrup  colored  and  artificially  flavored, 
in  attractive  packages,  variously  labeled 
“Pure  Maple  Syrup,”  “Vermont  Pure  Ma¬ 
ple  Syrup,”  etc.,  and  often  decorated  with 
an  artistic  display  of  a  “sugar  camp”  or  the 
“gathering  of  sap.”  This  sophistication  has 
been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
most  conservative  estimates  indicate  that 
only  15  to  20  per  cent  of  all  the  so-called 
pure  maple  syrup  and  sugar  on  the  market 


are  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  sap 
pressure  and  flow  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  it 
is  a  true  bleeding  phenomenon  in  which  osmosis  and 
the  vital  activities  of  living  cells  are  concerned. 

In  the  manufacture  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar  the 


to-day  is  true  to  name. 

Recent  investigations  along  other  lines  than  mere 
sugar  content  have  resulted  in  the  formulation  of 
methods  whereby  the  adulteration  of  maple  goods  with 
cane  sugar  can  positively  be  detected.  Pure  maple 


sap  is  boiled  or  concentrated  in  what  is 
known  as  an  “evaporator.”  The  water  is 
driven  off  and  during  the  boiling  the  pro- 
teids  are  coagulated  and  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  being  from  time  to  time  removed  by 
skimming.  A  deposit  of  malate  of  lime,  so- 
called  “nitre”  or  sugar  sand,  often  attaches 
itself  to  the  bottom  of  the  evaporator,  while 
more  may  remain  suspended  in  the  syrup. 

Standard  maple  syrup  weighs  11  pounds 
to  the  gallon,  should  boil  at  218  deg.  to  219 
deg.  F.,  and  give  when  hot  a  Baume  hy¬ 
drometer  reading  of  31  degrees,  equivalent 
to  a  reading  of  35^  to  36  degrees  when 
cold.  When  sugar  is  desired,  the  syrup  is 
boiled  in  a  smaller  pan  until  the  boiling 
temperature  reaches  238  to  240  deg.  F., 
while  it  is  removed,  stirred  until  graining 
begins,  and  then  poured  into  molds,  tubs, 
etc.,  to  harden. 

Maple  sugar  is  therefore  a  crude  prod¬ 
uct,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is 
impracticable  to  refine.  The  commercial 
value  of  ■  maple  products  is  not  based  so 
much  on  their  sweetening  properties  as 
upon  the  inherent  and  characteristic  “ma¬ 
ple  flavor,”  a  yet  unidentified,  partially  vo1- 
atile  principle,  that  accompanies  them.  Too 
much  refining  eliminates  this  quality  and  leaves 
only  the  natural  sweetness,  which  can  be  secured 
at  less  cost  from  other  sources.  In  other  words, 

1.  See  Vt.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  103. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  GROVE  IN  VERMONT. 

products  seem  to  be  most  easily  differentiated  from 
spurious  mixtures  by  the  varying  amount  and  nature 
of  their  ash  content’  As  is  well  known,  refined  cane 
sugar  carries  but  a  trace  of  ash,  while  maple  being 
a  crude  product,  derived  from  another  source,  nor- 
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maUy  contains  a  much  larger  and  characteristic  ash.  tory  of  Theo.  Henkel  (x888)  in  Noerd  ineen  that 

\Vhne  certain  commercial  sugars  may  contain  a  sirai-  cow’s  milk  contains  citric  acid  as  a  constant Unstltu 
lar  amount  of  ash,  its  composition  is  so  distinct  that  ent.  constant  constitu- 

detection  as  an  adulterant  is  an  easv  matter  x~.  i  ,1  ,  , 

Malic  acid,  being  a  normal  constituent  of  maole  san  n  l  k  foj-lnd  that  a  crystal  lime  precipitate  of 
is  in  part  retained  by  the  maple  syrup  or  stmar  It  T  °n  evap0rating  milk-serum, 

if  ^r,ico^,ky¥  -  r  r'- 

The  examination  of  a  large  number  of  known  pure  ™e  ”  ‘am  “U  (.on,  an  A 

shown  EF.lEE  Ml  al  '“c^  » If  Tt  ^  ^ 

&  "The  ash  Is5 ffitS by)  tlfy  ?  T  ’A  °i  “  ^ 

constant  alkalinity.  *  3  ,  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  citric  acid 

The  two  forms  of  sophistication  practiced  to-day  on  lalue 'In  my  calculations0'  ‘h'S  faCt  ‘tS  fl'U 

maple  goods  consist  of— first,  the  addition  of  refined  T,/,,-U  ,  W  •  ,,  T 

cane  sugar  containing  but  traces  of  ash,  and,  second  +1,  Vng  the  following  table,  I  have  assumed 

the  addition  of  cane  sugar  containing  appreciable  m  the  calcium  antl  magnesium  oxids  are  present  in 
amounts  of  ash  (from  one-half  to  one  per  cent).  !1?1'JC"S,erUm  as  cdrates-  Furthermore  I  credit  the  fact 

The  former  acts  on  the  ash  of  maple  goods  simply  as  t  lG  serum  has  an  amphoteric  reaction,  that  ioo 

a  diluent,  the  amount  and  alkalinity  of  the  ash  m  the  cx-.  seri[m  required  3.2  c.c.  )4  normal  solution  of 

mixture  being  diminished.  The  latter  manifests  itself  ™iTh  1  •  r°?w  t(J  Produce  the  red  color  with  ple- 

by  a  pronounced  drop  in  the  insoluble  ash  content  of  x  pmhalein  that  the  serum  must  contain  an  amount 
the  mixture  (the  total  ash  remaining  normal)  in-  °  m01J0"P0tassium  phosphate  equivalent  to  the  above 

creased  amounts  of  sulphates,  and  a  greatly  lessened  amoimt  of  alPah  >  and  that  this  latter  fact  indicates 
malic  acid  value.  the  presence  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  an  organic 

The  bulk  of  the  pure,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  ?•  whlch  1  have  calculated  as  citric  acid,  the  amount 

maple  syrup  put  on  the  market  by  supply  houseTis  bTg  2’5.17  ,grams  Per  hteJ’ 

made  by  dissolving,  boiling  and  filtering  maple  sugar.  accordingly,  one  liter  of  the  serum  of  milk  con- 
The  duty  on  Canadian  maple  goods  of  4  cents  a  pound  tamS 

for  sugar  and  44  cents  a  gallon  for  svrup  at  once  ren-  c  ,.  ,  ,  Grams 

ders  the  profitable  use  of  the  latter  in  the  United  PotsSmr  rhGrid" .  °-962 

States  extremely  improbable.  The  sugar  duty  is,  Di-potassium  phosphate .  ° fg 

nowever,  not  prohibitive  and  a  demand  exists  among  Mono-potassium  phosphate  .  .  0gU 

the  mixers  for  a  very  hard,  strong  flavored  sugar  Potassium  citrate  . !  4  ;  4  0495 

that  will  stand  transportation,  is  not  changed  bv  tern-  tv  ,  ,  (or  0.384  citric  acid) 

perature  fluctuations,  and  which  contains  but*  little  SSSr3tS5^h“e  .  °<£ 

water.  The  Canadian  producer  is  often  called  upon  (or'o  313' citric  acid) 

to  supply  this  article,  which  furnishes  a  desirable  Calcium  citrate .  .  2 137 

base  for  large  additions  of  cane  sugar  by  the  sophis-  (°r  1  82  citric  acid) 

tlcator-  .  ’  According  to  this  calculation,  one  liter  of  milk 

Such  mixtures,  while  in  no  way  harmful  as  a  food,  must  contain  2.517  grams  citric  acid,  whereas  Henkel 
should  not  he  sold  for  pure  maple  products.  Let  them  was  able  to  obtain  only  1  gram  by  actual  experiment 

be  offered  for  just  what  they  are— mixtures  of  cane  At  any  rate,  this  observation  bv  Henkel  furnishes 

and  maple  sugar.  proof  that  milk  contains  organic  acids  besides  the  well 

...  ^  known  mineral  acids.  These  organic  acids  must  be 

.  xp.  Station  Report  17,  1904,  and  18,  1905.  taken  account  of  in  considering  the  relations  of  the 

LACTIC  ACID  IN  cow«;  mu  k  acids  and  bases  present  in  the  milk,  before  we  can 

CTIC  ACID  IN  COWS  MILK.  give  a  complicated  and  difficultly  understood  explana- 

BY  DR.  o.  henry  nowak.  tion  of  the  apparent  contradiction  which  exists  be- 

he  absence  of  lactic  acid  111  fresh  milk  has  been  tween  the  real  condition  of  solution  and  the  assumed 

shown  repeatedly.  We  also  know  now  that  this  prod-  composition. 

net  of  the  decomposition  of  lactose  does  not  appear  After  it  has  once  been  shown  that  milk  contains 

m  the  milk  until  some  time  after  it  has  left  the  udder.  organic  acids  in  relatively  large  quantities  it  will 

In  the  mammary  glands  the  milk  is  entirely  free  of  hardly  be  necessary  to  bring  proof  that  one  liter  of 

Escherich  wilh  human  mT  ^  milk  contains  2'5  grams  of  citric  acid,  rather  than  1 

Lscher  ch  with  human  milk  The  investigations  of  gram,  as  shown  by  actual  preparation.  Or  rather  I 

.oxffiet  and  Henkel  (1884)  have  shown  that  the  can  claim  without  challenging  contradiction  that  this 

formation  of  lactic  acid  is  preceded  by  a  stage  of  content  of  organic  acids  in  the  serum  has  made  it 

Imchan^Pd  “  ^h'ch/tage  th.e  ac.ldlty  of  die  milk  is  possible  that  only  soluble  salts  exist  in  the  milk.  With 

unchanged,  which,  for  nearly  all  temperatures,  re-  these  assumptions  in  view,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the 
pures  a  period  of  time  equal  to  40  per  cent  of  that  example  given  above  2.5  grams  of  citric  acid  per  liter 
the  m-HWhf Ch  h?H  eIapfed  fro™  the  time  of  drawing  are  necessary  to  form  soluble  salts  and  yiekA  solu- 
taneous  coSulatffinU  aPPearance  of  spon-  tion  with  amphoteric  reaction  and  the  acidity  quoted 

vi  A  •  ’  ...  .  above.  I11  this  case,  it  is  immaterial  of  course 

e  most  important  explanation  of  the  subject  in  whether  the  organic  acid  of  milk  is  only  citric  acid 
question  ,s  given  by  the  discovery  made  in  the  labors-  or  whether  thefe  are  other  organic!  adds  besides  the 
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citric.  At  anv  rate,  I  am  justified  to  assume  that  excess  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  that  this  organic  acid, 
there  is  present  in  milk  serum  a  quantity  of  an  organic  when  expressed  as  citric  acid,  amounts  to  2.5  grams 
acid  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  bases  apparently  in  per  liter. 

Extracts  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Illinois  State 

Food  Commissioner 


1623  Manhattan  Building, 
Chicago,  III,  Jan.  1,  1906. 
To  his  excellency,  Charles  S.  Deneen,  governor  of  Illinois: 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  transmitting  this 
my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  state  food  department 
for  the  year  1905  : 


HON.  ALFRED  H.  JONES 
Illinois  State  Food  Commissioner 


During  the  past  year  2,402  samples  were  taken  by  our  in¬ 
spectors  for  analysis  and  to  be  tested  for  adulterations  or  to 
determine  whether  they  were  properly  labeled,  stamped,  or 
branded,  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Of  these  samples  as 
analyzed  bv  our  state  food  chemists,  1,609  were  found  to  be 
pure  or  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  state 
food  laws,  and  793  were  found  to  be  adulterated  or  mislabeled, 

stamped  or  branded.  . 

The  department  during  1905  has  instituted  268  suits  or 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  state  food  laws.  Of  that 
number  instituted  and  prosecuted  to  a  termination,  162  con¬ 
victions  were  obtained  and  twelve  were  dismissed  by  the 
court  for  the  reason  that  the  parties  were  out  of  business  or 
could  not  be  found  and  no  service  of  warrant  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  against  them.  There  are  still  pending  for  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  undetermined  ninety-four  cases. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  been  more  general  along 
all  lines  of  food  products  than  ever  before  in  its  endeavor  to 
reach  and  correct  abuses  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all 
unlawful  foods,  especially  those  that  were  put  on  the  markets 
of  the  state  that  were  not  properly  labeled, ,  stamped,  or 
branded,  or  impure  and  unwholesome  and  injurious  to  health. 


The  time  has  come  when  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or 
jobber,  as  well  as  the  retail  dealer,  should  be  held  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  putting  on  the  markets  of  the  state  articles 
of  food  that  are  not  properly  labeled,  stamped,  or  branded  so 
as  to  assure  the  purchaser  just  what  the  goods  are,  as  well  as 
to  punish  them  for  putting  on  the  markets  for  consumption 
foods  that  are  falsely  labeled,  stamped,  or  branded.  The  only 
way  is  to  hold  them  to  a  strict  accountability,  and,  as  stated  in 
former  annual  reports,  this  accountability  must  begin  with  the 
retail  dealer,  for  it  is  in  his  possession  we  find  the  goods.  If 
the  retail  dealer  uses  the  acumen,  honesty,  and  integrity  that 
he  should  in  the  purchase  of  these  food  products,  he  can 
protect  himself  against  the  fraudulent  manufacturers  and 
packers  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  foods. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  during  the  past  year  in 
the  food  markets  of  the  state.  Manufacturers  and  packers 
seem  to  be  more  in  sympathy  with  our  state  food  laws,  ob¬ 
serving  them  with  greater  care.  They  are  putting  up  the 
various  foods  with  more  care  as  to  labels,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
gredients  contained  in  same,  and  submitting  to  the  state  food 
department  their  labels  for  inspection  when  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  labeling  of  their  goods.  Not  only  is  this  true  as  to  our 
own  state,  but  also  as  to  many  other  states ;  and  in  each  case 
where  the  label  has  been  submitted  for  correction  or  ap¬ 
proval  it  has  received  the  prompt  attention  of  the  department. 

The  production  of  food  products  during  the  past  year  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  quality  is  generally 
o-ood  We  have  more  dairy  and  farm  products  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  state,  the  quality  is  better,  and 
prices  more  remunerative  to  the  producer;  and  if  Illinois  is 
to  retain  her  place  among  the  states  of  the  Union  not  only 
as  the  producer  of  more  and  better  food  products  than  any 
of  her  sister  states  but  also  as  receiving  higher  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  then  it  is  more  necessary  that  these 
foods  shall  be  manufactured,  prepared,  and  packed  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  that  the  laws  providing  for  their  manufacture 
and  sale  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  law. 

What  the  department  is  trying  to  do  is  give  the  consumer  a 
pure  article  of  food  and  to  protect  him  against  fraud,  and  to 
o-ive  to  the  merchant  who  desires  to  sell  only  pure,  straight 
o-oods  the  full  benefit  of  the  state  food  laws.  The  department 
Ts  conversant  with  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  line  of  food 
products  there  are  more  or  less  adulterations ,  that  a  large 
number  of  different  articles  were  sold  under  names  that  do 
not  of  right  belong  to  them.  We  find  many  articles  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  as  a  pure  high  grade  food  product  which 
have  been  compounded  with  those  of  a  much  lower  standard 
or  adulterated  with  that  which  is  of  entire  foreign  nature,  and 
in  many  cases  these  adulterants  are  undoubtedly  injurious  to 
the  health.  We  find  in  the  place  of  pure  creamery  or  dairy 
butter  oleomargarine  or  process  butter,  in  place  of  pure  cane 
molasses  we  find  many  times  a  compound  consisting  of  corn 
syrup,  and  colored  distilled  vinegar  in  the  place  of  pure  cider 
vinegar.  We  find  coffee  made  from  chickory,  baked  wheat 
flour,  peas,  and  beans.  We  find  cloves  adulterated  with 
wheat  middlings,  charred  red  sandal  wood,  ground  cocoanut 
shells,  and  saw  dust.  We  find  ginger  adulterated  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  and  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  rice,  and  bacon; 
cinnamon — or,  rather,  cassia,  for  there,  is  very  little  pure 
cinnamon  on  the  market — adulterated  with  wheat,  bran,  anu 
red  sandal  wood;  mustard  mixed  with  wheat  flour  and  col¬ 
ored  with  tumeric;  oepper  mixed  with  charred  cocoanut  shells, 
oepper  hulls,  etc.  Jellies  colored  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
fruits  are  sold  as  fruit  jellies,  although  they  are  destitute  of 
fruit  juice.  Lemon  extract  is  made  without  lemon,  oil  and 
vanilla  extracts  without  vanilla.  Lard  is  made  out  of  cheap 
cotton-seed  oil.  Milk  is  preserved  with  borax  and  formalde¬ 
hyde.  These  adulterations  and  many  others  of  the  various 
food  products  are  a  serious  matter;  it  concerns  the  public 
health ;  it  defrauds  the  public  pocket 

In  the  volume  of  dairv  products  Illinois  holds  first  place 
among  all  the  states  of  the  union. .  Within  five  years  the  value 
of  the  total  dairv  products  has  increased  50  per  cent.  Our 
butter  milk,  and  condensed  milk  and  cream  rank  high,  largely 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  prepared  by  skilled  workmen. 
Here  the  influence  and  the  able  management  of  the  Illinois 
Dairy  School  in  the  state  university  at  Champaign  is  clearly 

^Efforts  in  the  development  of  the  dairy  interests  in  this 
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nlanfc  H^  n  dlred;ed  Lrgely  to  the  creameries,  bottling 
tVn<!  miik  .condensers.  This  is  good,  but  does  not 
reach  the  foundation  of  the  work.  Education  must  begin  at 
t  e  dairy  farms.  Herds  should  be  weeded  out,  barns  should 

^  urif  and  should  ,:>e  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 

e  adjusted  for  more  profitable  milk  production,  and  lastly 
the  milk  properly  drawn  and  cared  for  7 

Hhno.s  has  become  preeminent  in  the  quality  of  its  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  condensed  cream  by  education  along  this  line 

It  every  dairy  farmer  would  carefully  examine  his  herd  by 
weighing  and  measuring  separately  each  cow’s  milk  and  test- 

hi!  nrofitUa  Ty  Wlth  a-  Babcock  tester  he  would  learn  much  to 
his  profit.  In  some  instances  he  would  find  that  his  favorite 

cows  ^ were  not  earning  their  feed  and  were  kept  at  a  loss. 
One  mss  discovered  will  more  than  pay  for  the  little  and 
cheap  apparatus  needed.  When  a  teste?  fs  once  a?qi"ed,  “e 
farmer  can  check  losses  in  many  directions  by  its  use.  He 
can  use  what  fat  he  loses  in  his  skim  milk  and  can  know  that 
he  is  properly  paid  for  the  milk  he  sells.  If  he  makes  butter 
at  home  he  will  soon  abandon  setting  milk  in  pans  to  cream 
and  will  own  a  hand  separator.  These  things  he  will  do  when 
be-iireeS  ^haI  in  this  way  he  will  be  money  ahead. 

Warm,  ventilated  stables  and  well  balanced  rations  are 
necessary  to  large  milk  production.  June  conditions  should 
be  provided  as  nearly  as  may  be  done.  Succulent  food  is 
necessary  to  retain  the  full  flow  of  milk. 

•  Tu  Car,e/uI  stuc?y  ha®  demonstrated  that  profitable  dairying 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  state,  where  land  values  are  high 
can  not  result  from  grazing  alone,  but  only  by  furnishing  a 
continuous  supply  of  succulent  foods  throughout  the  drv  sea¬ 
son  of  summer  and  far  into  the  winter. 

The  silo  has  evolved  through  this  need  and  in  spite  of  the 
cost  it  is  steadily  coming  and  paying  its  way 
Green  forage  crops  at  least  should  be  provided  to  follow 
the  spring  pasturage.  Winter  rye,  corn,  oats,  or  peas  may  be 
selected.  The  latter  two  may  with  advantage  be  grown  to- 
gether.  I  his  feeding  must  not  be  neglected  until  the  shrink¬ 
age  in  milk  has  taken  place.  The  flow  of  milk  can  be  sus¬ 
tained,  but  not  brought  back.  Feeding  should  begin  early 
and  continue  throughout  the  drv  summer  months  Concen- 

traled  feeds  are  ufed  to  best  advantage  only  in  connection 
with  the  above  methods. 

Ihe  cattle  should  be  kept  clean  by  the  use  of  suitable  stalls: 
but  when  this  is  not  done  they  should  be  cleaned  and  washed 
locally  before  milking.  The  milking  should  be  done  in  a  clean 
place  as  free  as  possible  from  dust  and  odors. 

, ,  ThUUllk  sho';dd  be  aerated  and  cooled  as  rapidlv  as  possi¬ 
ble.  ..  his  may  be  done  easily  and  cheaply  by  placing  the  can 
m  cold  water  and  stirring  bv  moving  up  and  down  a  plunger 
made  by  soldering  a  disc  of  tin  to  a  handle  long  enough  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  can. 

r  T  I*1  f°cund  members  there  are  15,500,000  families  in  the 
United  otates,  and  the  annual  grocery  bill  of  each  family  is  at 
I^0,  aind  Bds  would  make  the  total  annual  expenditures 
oi  the  people  of  this  country  for  food  products,  exclusive  of 
meats,  $2,325,000,000. 

If  the  value  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  people  of  this 
country  is  $2,325,000,000,  then  the  people  spend  at  least 
$400,000,000  for  food  products  that  are  mixed  with  cheap  and 
injurious  adulterants  and  sold  under  misleading  names. 

Dr.  S.  M  Babcock  of  Wisconsin  University,  the  famous 
originator  of  the  Babcock  tester  for  milk,  whose  reputation  as 
a  chemist  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  is 
unqualified  in  his  condemnation  of  the  food  preservatives  uoon 
the  market. 

The  domestic  trade  in  food  products  of  the  several  states  is 
enormous.  As  long  as  many  dealers  are  smart  and  some  dis¬ 
honest  the  food  of  the  people  will  be  mixed,  coated,  polished 
and  poisoned,  and  watchful  state  control  will  be  needed  to 
limit  and  control  it. 

This  question  of  the  character,  regulation,  and  control  of 
the  food  supply  of  80,000,000  of  people  is  not  one  to  be  set¬ 
tled  by  faddist  and  doctrinaires  or  hair  splitting  constitutional 
lawyers. 

It  will  not  be  settled  by  all  the  money  and  all  the  brains 
that  are  at  the  command  of  the  manufacturers  and  packers  of 
fraudulent  and  counterfeit  products.  It  will  not  be  settled  by 
ridicule,  scoffing,  abuse,  and  misrepresentation  of  the  men  who 
manage  the  dairies  and  cultivate  the  farms  of  the  nation  and 
produce  most  of  its  food.  It  will  not  be  settled  by  the  plead¬ 
ing  of  any  class  for  the  plundering  of  somebody.  It  will  not 
be  settled  by  chemists  and  experts  hired  to  give  opinions.  It 
will  not  be  settled  by  legislators  who  do  not  care  for  the 
public  good  and  who  do  not  fear  public  judgment.  It  will  be 
settled  as  it  is  being  settled,  by  the  voice  of  the  consumers  of 
the  various  food  products,  demanding  laws  which  compel 
those  products,  if  sold,  to  be  honestly  prepared  and  labeled 
and  not  unwholesome  or  injurious  to  the  health. 
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and  ‘UkSUfUr  aboUt  S?  py  «*  of  the  manufacturers 
aim  packers  of  the  various  food  products  of  the  state  are 

manufacturing  packing,  and  putting  on  the  markets  of  the 
state  food  t  produc,t.s  substantially  in  conformity  with  our 

the  canhal  frTW1  °f  “Mse  ™"nfacturers  who  ft,rn°sh 
CaPltal  f,or  jhe  management  and  control  this  vast  oronor- 
tion  of  our  food  products  are  satisfied  with  the  law  ancf  ire  in 
favor  of  its  execution  and  are  rendering  to  this department 
much  help  and  moral  support  in  the  way  of  securinJ  it  e  - 
orcement,  and  it  is  only  the  estimated  20  per  cent  of  manufac- 
tureis  °f  jiduitcratcd,  impure,  unwholesome  and  falselv  la 
beled  food  products  that  are  oposed  to  our  state  food  laws  and 
are  resenting  in  every  way  possible  its  enforcement  d 

tn  Wlthln  a  recent  date  governments  have  been  content 
to  measure  food  by  the  quart,  pint,  or  the  piece,  but  the  time 
has  now  come  when  foods  need  to  be  measured  by  their  com¬ 
position  as  to  strength,  purity,  and  effect  on  the  health  This 
necessfly  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  competition  in  trade 
w  ich  exists  in  all  food  products,  unscrupulous  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers  are  placing  inferior  goods  upon  the  markets 
without  notace  of  their  adulteration,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
public,  both  as  respects  value  and  health.  J  Y  U 

pufe  fo°d  laws  of  our  state  do  not  accurately  define 
eauJntlfniSf  constitute  the  standards  in  foods,  and  con- 
offeiJderf  ,set  up  the  defense-  that  inasmuch  as  no 
standards  are  fixed  by  statute  therefore  they  can  not  be  held 

of  fmVf?6  comPosition  in  their  preparation  of  any  article 
lf°nianJ  may  sel1  as  Pore  any  food  that  is  not  injurious  to 

constituents’ may  be°  ma“er  h°W  ‘°W  in  P“CentaSe  ^ 

Ja<rkr  of.  standards  has  been  supplied  by  authority  of 
the  official  food  chemists  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Uairy  and  Food  Departments,  as  at  the  last  two  meetings  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ments,  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
this  association  reported  through  Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  the  state 
cnemist  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  food  stand- 
arcs  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
epartments,  a  very  full  and  complete  set  of  standards ;  that 
said  standards  are  now  recognized  by  the  state  food  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  different  states  as  authority.  The  said  standards 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Illinois  state  food  department  and 
promulgated  as  the  official  standards  of  said  department  and 
are  published  in  full  in  this  report  under  the  head  of  “Stand¬ 
ards  Adopted  by  the  Illinois  State  Food  Department.” 

The  adoption  and  promulgation  of  these  standards  will 
relieve  the  department  of  the  burden  of  proving  a  standard 
in  prosecutions  brought  for  violations  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  especial  article  of  food  in  question,  and  with  this  end  in 
view  tnese  standards  have  been  adopted  as  the  official  stand¬ 
ards  ot  the  Illinois  state  food  department. 

1  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  state’s  attorneys  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  counties  of  the  state  have  assisted  the  department  in  the 

SnnSnCk  5°r  vlolatlons  of  the  state  food  laws  when  called 
“p0"  7  the  department,  and  have  rendered  the  department  a 
great  deal  of  help,  and  many  times  at  what  seemed  to  be  great 
personal  sacrifice.  s 

I  again  call  attention  to  an  impression  that  has  gained  con¬ 
siderable  force  throughout  the  state;  that  is,  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  should  assist  the  dealer  in  determining  the  character  of 
11s  goods  by  receiving  samples  from  the  manufacturer,  jobber, 
and  retail  dealer  and  analyzing  them,  returning  to  the  dealer 
a  report  as  to  the  character  of  the  goods  that  he  is  selling. 

his  might  seem  to  a  casual  observer  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  suppressing  the  sale  of  unlawful  goods, 
yet  a.  closer  observation  of  the  effects  of  such  a  course  will 
very  soon  convince  almost  any  one  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  1  here  are  about  15,000  grocery  stores  in  the  state,  not 
counting  the  manufacturers’  restaurants  and  booths  and 
other  places  where  adulterated  goods  may  be  sold,  and  where 
the  dealer  may  be  interested  in  knowing  the  quality  of  the 
goods  sold.  If  these  retail  dealers  of  the  state  alone  sub¬ 
mitted  but  a  single  sample  each  of  their  goods  for  analysis  it 
would  take  up  the  entire  time  of  our  state  analyst  and  his  as¬ 
sistant,  leaving  no  time  to  attend  to  the  analysis  of  the  sus¬ 
pected  articles  secured  by  inspectors,  and  should  this  be  the 
rule  adopted,  the  retail  dealer  in  all  probability  would  only 
send  a  sample  of  his  pure  goods. 

.  A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  to 
improve  the  food  markets  of  the  state,  as  well  as  quality  of 
the  foodstuffs  for  sale. 

We  have  but  to  compare  the  conditions  of  the  food  markets 
oi  thise  state  with  those  of  other  states  where  there  is  no  state 
food  commission  or  financial  provision  for  enforcing  the 
stat®  f°°d  laws  to  be  convinced  that  the  health  of  the  people 
of  Illinois  as  well  as  the  financial  benefit  has  been  many 
times  what  it  has  cost  to  maintain  a  pure  food  commission. 
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PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

AND  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  STATES 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  state  of  Alabama  has  few  laws  on  the  subject  of  pure 
food.  It  has  no  Food  and  Dairy  Commission  nor  any  de¬ 
partment  specifically  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  sue  i 
laws  as  are  on  the  statute  books,  with  the  exception  of  that 
law  which  prescribes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  “examine  into  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any 
article,  product  or  compound  made  wholly  or  partly  out  ol 
any  fat,  oil,  oleaginous  substance,  etc.,”  as  hereinafter  set 
forth.  A  digest  of  the  laws  is  as  follows : 

UNWHOLESOME  FOOD  AND  ADULTERATED 
LIQUORS  AND  CANDIES. 

VOLUME  i,  CHAPTER  182,  CRIMINAL  CODE,  1896. 

Sec.  5321.  Provides  that  any  butcher  or  person  who  sells, 
offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  permits  his  agent  or  any  peison 
:for  him  to  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  tainted,  putrid  or 
■unwholesome  fish  or  flesh  or  the  flesh  of  any  animal  dying 
-otherwise  than  by  slaughter  or  slaughtered  when  diseased  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  must,  on  con 
wiction,  be  fined  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $200,  and 
may  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  or  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  the  county  not  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  5322.  Any  baker  or  person  who  sells,  offers  or  ex¬ 
poses  for  sale  or”  permits  his-  agent  or  any  person  for  him  to 
sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  bread  made  from  sour  or 
unwholesome  flour  must  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  less 
than  $20  nor  more  than  $200,  and  may  be 'imprisoned  as  m 
the  foregoing  section. 

Sec.  5323.  Any  person  who  sells,  offers  or  exposes  tor 
sale  any  bread,  biscuit  or  cracker  without  having  the  name  or 
the  initials  of  the  Christian  and  surname  of  the  baker  legibly 
marked  on  each  biscuit,  cracker  or  loaf  of  bread  must  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $20. 

Sec.  5324.  Any.  person  who  counterfeits  the  name  or  ini¬ 
tials  of  another  on  any  bread,  biscuit  or  cracker  or  marks  any 
bread,  biscuit  or  cracker  with  any  other  initials  or  name 
than  his  own  must  on  conviction  be  fined  not  less  than  $20 

nor  more  than  $50.  __ 

Sec.  5325.  Provides  that  any  merchant,  grocer  01  other 

person  who  mixes  anv  foreign  matter  or  substance  with 
sugar,  syrup,  molasses,  lard  or  butter  or  other  article  of_  food 
to' the  detriment  thereof  or  sells,  offers  or  exposes  foi  sale 
such  adulterated  sugar,  syrup,  molasses,  lard  or  butter  or 
other  article  of  food  or  suffers  his  servants,  agents  or  other 
persons  for  him  to  so  adulterate,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale 
such  adulterated  sugar,  etc.,  as  aforesaid,  must  on  convic¬ 
tion,  be  fined  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $500,  or  may 
be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  or  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
for  the  county  not  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  3326.  Provides  that  any  person  who  renders,  manu¬ 
factures,  sells,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  or  has  in  possession 
with  intent  to  sell  or  serve  to  persons,  guests,  boarders  or 
inmates  of  any  hotel,  eating-  house,  restaurant,  dining  car, 
boarding  house,  public  or  private  hospital,  school  or  penal 
institution  any  article,  product  or  compound  made  wholly  or 
in  part  of  any  fat,  oil,  oleaginous  substance  or  compound  not 
produced  directlv  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from 
the  same  which  shall  be  an  imitation  of  yellow  butter  pio- 
duced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same, 
must,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  $20  nor  more 
than  $200;  but  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  such  manner  as  will  advise  tue 
consumer  of  its  real  character,  _  free  from  coloration  or  in¬ 
gredients  that  cause  it  to  look  like  butter,  having  it  stamped 

with  its  true  name.  ,  .  r  , , 

Note.  This  statute  has  been  held  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the 

P°Sec.  *5327.  Any  manufacturer,  brewer,  distiller,  grocer,  tav¬ 
ern-keeper,  retailer  of  spirituous,  vinous  or  malt  liquors  or 
any  person  who  makes,  distills,  sells,  offers  or  exposes  for 
sale  or  permits  his  agent  or  other  person  for  him  so  to  do, 
any  such  liquors  which  have  been  adulterated  by  the  mixing 
of  any  poisonous  or  unwholesome  substance  or  which  are 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  drug  or  oil,  must,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  $250  nor  more  than  ?i,ooo. 


Sec.  5328.  Provides  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  that 
shall  manufacture,  knowingly  sell,  give  away  or  keep  for  sale 
any  candies  or  confectionery  of  any  kind  adulterated  by  the 
admixture  of  Terra  Alba,  Barytes.  Talc  or  other  mineral 
substances,  poisonous  coloration,  flavors  or  extracts  or  other 
ingredients  injurious  to  health,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  miscle- 
meanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $50  not  more  than 
$500,  and  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  or  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  for  the  county  not  exceeding  six  months. 

VOLUME  1,  CIVIL  CODE,  1896. 

DUTY  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Sec.  376.  Paragraph  20.  Provides  that  he  shall  from  time 
to  time  inquire  and  examine  into  the  sale  and  delivery  in  the 
state  of  any  article,  product  or  compound  made  wholly  or  m 
part  out  of  any  fat,  oil,  oleaginous  substance  or  compound 
thereof  not  produced  directly  at  the  time  of  manufacture  from 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  which  shall  be 
an  imitation  of  vellow  butter  produced  from  pure,  unadul¬ 
terated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  investigation  he  is  authorized  to  summon  and 
examine  witnesses  and  administer  oaths  to  them  whenever 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  an  offense  has  been  committed 
against  the  laws,  which  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  so  report,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  evidence  in  the  case,  to  the  solicitor  of  the 
proper  circuit  or  county  to  be  laid  before  the  grand  jury. 

SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS. 

Cook  v.  The  State,  110  Ala.  40.  (1895) 

Indictment  for  selling  Oleomargarine  in  imitation  of 

Butter.  . 

The  defendant  was  tried  and  convicted  of  selling  one 
pound  of  oleomargarine  the  indictment  alleging  that  said 
oleomargarine  “was  an  article,  product  or  compound 
made,  wholly  or  partly,  out  of  fat,  oil,  or  oleaginous  sub- 
stance  or  compound  thereof,  and  which  said  oleomargarine 
was  not  produced  directly,  and  at  the  time  of  its  manu¬ 
facture,  from  unadulterated  milk,  or  cream  from  the 
same,  and  which  said  oleomargarine  was  an  imitation  of 
yellow  butter  produced  from  pure,  unadulterated  milk, 
or  cream  from  the  same.” 

On  the  trial  William  Owen  testified  that  he  went  to  the 
store  of  the  defendant  in  the  city  of  Montgomery  and1 
asked  him  to  sell  him  a  pound  of  oleomargarine;  that  the 
defendant  said  he  had  real  butter,  but  would  sell  him  a 
pound  package  of  the  oleomargarine,  which  was  stamped 
with  the  word  “Oleomargarine”;  that  he  bought  said  pack¬ 
age  from  defendant  and  that  the  oleomargarine  so  bought, 
was  of  the  color  of  yellow  butter. 

The  witness  Mastin  testified  to  the  same  facts. 

The  defendant  offered  no  evidence  but  insisted  that 
the  indictment  was  insufficient  and  not  sustained  by  the 
pvidence,  that  there  was  error  in  the  Court’s  charge  to 
the  jury,  and  that  the  oleomargarine  statute  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

The  court  says  in  its  opinion  (p.  46):.  “While  the 
statute  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  ‘article,  product  or  com¬ 
pound  made,  wholly  or  partly,  out  of  fat,  oil,  or  oleaginous 
substance  or  compound  thereof,  and  which  was  not  pro¬ 
duced  directly,  and  at  the  time  of  its  manufacture,  from 
unadulterated  milk,  or  cream  from  the  same,’  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  limited  and  includes  only  such  ‘which  shall  be  an 
imitation  of  yellow  butter’  produced  from  the  character 
of  milk  and  cream  therein  specified.  An  indictment  which 
charges  a  sale  of  the  ‘article,  product  or  compound,’  and 
avers  that  it  was  ‘made  wholly  or  partly  out  of  fat,  oil, 
or  oleaginous  substance,  or  compound  thereof’  and  that 
it  was  not  produced  directly  and  at  the  time  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  from  unadulterated  milk,  or  cream  from  the  same 
(that  is,  cream  from  unadulterated  milk),  and  avers  that 
such  article,  product  or  compound  was  in  imitation  of  yel¬ 
low  butter  produced  from  pure,  unadulterated  milk,  or 
cream  from  the  same,  sufficiently  describes  the  offense, 
and  is  not  open  to  demurrer  either  because  it  fails  to 
charge  an  offense  or  because  of  an  insufficient  descrip¬ 
tion.” 
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In  speaking  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  above  statute, 
the  court  says  (p.  47):  “That  the  act  is  within  the  police 
powers  of  the  State  has  been  thoroughly  established  by 
the  decisions  of  the  highest  court  in  many  states,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  these  decisions  are  based  we  think 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  at  least,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  no  de¬ 
cision  in  conflict  with  the  conclusion  reached.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  fully  discussed  in  Commonwealth  v.  Huntley,  156 
Mass.  236,  and  many  authorities  are  cited.  We  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  court,  and  until 
the  principles  therein  declared  have  been  overruled  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  will  maintain 
them  as  sound  and  correct  expositions  of  the  law  of  the 
police  powers  of  the  State. 

“It  will  be  seen  that  the  statute  does  not  prohibit  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine,  or  any  article,  prod¬ 
uct  or  compound  made  wholly  or  partly  out  of'  any  fat, 
oil,  etc.,  which  is  not  made  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter 
as  therein  described.  The  purpose  of  the  statute  is  to 
prevent  the  imposition  of  a  deception  upon  others,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  statute  is  within 
the  police  powers  of  the  State.  To  justify  a  conviction 
the  prosecution  must  show,  not  only  the  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  or  the  sale  of  the  ‘article,  product  or  compound’ 
therein  defined  and  specified,  but  must  go  further  and 
show  that  it  was  made  or  sold  ‘in  imitation  of  yellow  but¬ 
ter  produced  from  pure,  unadulterated  milk,  or  cream  from 
the  same.’ 

“Courts  do  not  know  that  oleomargarine  when  manu¬ 
factured  or  sold  is  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter.  This 
must  be  proven.  The  witness  Owen  testified  that  the 
oleomargarine  sold  ‘was  of  the  color  of  yellow  butter.’  In 
this  he  was  corroborated  by  the  witness  Mastin.  There 
was  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  our  opinion  the  in¬ 
dictment  was  sustained  by  the  evidence  without  conflict, 
and  there  was  no  error  in  the  charge  given.” 

Affirmed. 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  ALASKA. 

I  he  1  erritorv  of  Alaska  has  no  Food  or  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sion  nor  a  department  specifically  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  food,  drinks 
and  drugs.  A  digest  of  such  laws  as  are  in  force  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

CHAPTER  io,  PENAL  CODE. 

OFFENSES  AGAINST  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Sec.  156.  Provides  that  if  a  person  knowingly  sell  any 
kind  of  diseased,  corrupt  or  unwholesome  provisions,  whether 
for  meat  or  drink,  without  making  the  same  fully  known  to 
the  buyer,  such  person  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one 
year,  or  fined  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $500. 

Sec.  157.  Provides  that  if  any  person  adulterate  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  any  substance  intended  for  meat  or  drink  with 
any  substance  injurious  to  health,  or  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any 
substance,  so  intended,  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  adulterated, 
such  person  shall  be  punished  as  in  the  last  preceding  sec¬ 
tion. 

Sec.  158.  Provides  that  if  any  person  shall  adulterate  for 
the  purpose  of  sale  any  drug  or  medicine  so  as  to  render  the 
same  injurious  to  health,  or  knowingly  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
any  adulterated  drugs  or  medicine,  such  person  shall  be  pun¬ 
ishable  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  159.  Provides  that  any  person  who  shall  put  any 
sewage,  drainage,  refuse  or  pollution,  which  may  as  by  itself 
or  in  connection  with  other  matter  corrupt  or  infect  the  water 
of  any  spring,  well,  brook,  creek,  branch  or  pond  which  is 
used  or  may  be  used  for  domestic  purposes,  they  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  160.  Provides  that  any  person  who  puts  a  dead  ani¬ 
mal,  carcass  or  part  thereof,  excrement,  putrid,  nauseous  or 
offensive  substance,  or  in  any  other  way  befouls  or  pollutes 
the  quality  of  any  spring,  brook,  creek,  branch  or  pond  of 
water  which  is  or  may  be  used  for  domestic  purposes,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  161.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  either  of 
the  two  last  preceding  sections  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  not 
less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  twenty  days,  or  both  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  163.  If  any  person  sell  or  deliver  any  arsenic,  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate,  prussic  acid  or  other  poison  without  having 
the  word  “Poison”  and  the  true  name  thereof  in  English 
written  or  printed  upon  the  label  attached  to  the  vial,  box  or 
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parcel  containing  the  same,  such  person  shall  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $100. 

LABELS. 

CHAPTER  4. 

Sec.  84.  Provides  that  any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
use  a  brand,  label,  stamp  or  trademark  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  deceive  any  one  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  six  months, 
and  be  fined  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $300. 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  ARIZONA. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  has  no  Dairy  or  Food  Commis¬ 
sion.  Under  the  laws  of  1903  a  Territorial  Board  of  Health 
and  County  Boards  of  Health  were  established,  and  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  said  Boards  within  their  respective  juris¬ 
dictions  to  condemn  or  cause  to  be  destroyed  any  diseased 
article  of  food  that  may  be  offered  for  sale.”  It  is  also  made 
the  duty  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  unwholesome  and  diseased  meat. 

TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Alexander  O.  Brodie,  Governor  of  Arizona,  President. 

Hon.  Ed.  W.  Wells,  Attorney  General  of  Arizona,  Vice- 
President. 

Robert  M.  Dodsworth,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Health,  Secretary  of  Board. 

TITLE  X. 

PENAL  CODE. 

Sec.  337.  Provides  that  every  person  who  adulterates  any 
article  of  food,  drink,  drug,  medicine,  spirituous  or  malt  liquor 
or  wine,  or  any  article  used  in  compounding  them,  with 
fraudulent  intent  to  offer  the  same  or  permit  it  to  be  offered 
for  sale  as  unadulterated  or  undiluted,  and  every  person  who 
fraudulently  sells,  keeps  or  offers  for  sale  the  "same  as  un¬ 
adulterated  or  undiluted  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  338.  Provides  that  any  person  who  knowingly  sells, 
offers  for  sale  or  disposes  of  any  article  of  food,  drug,  drink 
or  medicine,  knowing  the  same  to  be  tainted,  decayed,  spoiled, 
unwholesome  or  unfit  to  be  eaten  or  drunk,  with  intent  to 
permit  the  same  to  be  eaten  or  drunk,  is  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor. 

Sec.  310.  Every  person  who  sells  or  keeps  for  sale  any 
goods  upon  which  any  counterfeit  trade-mark  has  been  affixed 
intending  to  represent  such  goods  as  the  genuine  goods  of 
another,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Sec.  312.  The  term  “trade-mark”  as  used  in  section  310 
includes  every  description  of  words,  letters,  devices,  emblems, 
stamp,  brand,  imprint,  label  or  wrapper  usually  affixed  by 
any  merchant,  manufacturer,  druggist  or  tradesman  to  de¬ 
note  any  goods  to  be  goods  imported,  manufactured  or  sold 
by  him,  other  than  any  name,  word  or  expression  denoting 
goods  to  be  of  some  particular  class  or  description. 

Sec.  348.  Provides  that  every  person  or  corporation  who 
shall  manufacture  for  sale  or  who  shall  offer  or  expose  for 
sale  within  the  Territory  of  Arizona  any  article  or  substance 
in  semblance  of  butter  not  the  legitimate  product  of  milk  or 
cream,  into  which  the  oil  or  fat  of  animals  not  produced  from 
milk  enters  as  a  component  part,  or  into  which  the  oil  or  fat 
of  animals  not  produced  from  milk  has  been  introduced  to 
take  the  place  of  cream,  shall  distinctly  brand,  stamp  or  mark 
in  some  conspicuous  place  on  each  package  of  such  article  or 
substance  the  word  “Oleomargarine”  in  plain  letters,  not  less 
than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  square.  In  case  of  retail  sale  of 
such  article  or  substance  the  seller  shall  in  all  cases  deliver 
therewith  to  his  customer  or  purchaser  a  printed  label  bearing 
the  plainly  printed  word  “Oleomargarine,”  the  word  to  be 
printed  with  type,  each  letter  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  square. 

Sec.  349.  Every  person  selling  or  retailing  any  article  or 
substance  described  in  section  348  shall  keep  conspicuously 
printed  in  not  less  than  three  exposed  positions  in  or  about 
their  respective  places  of  business  a  printed  notice  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words :  “Oleomargarine  sold  here,”  said  notice  to  be 
plainly  printed  with  letters  not  less  than  two  and  one-half 
inches  square  each,  and  every  hotel  keeper,  restaurant  or 
boarding-house  keeper  or  proprietor  of  other  places  where 
meals  are  furnished  for  pay  using  such  article  described  in 
section  438  shall,  upon  furnishing  the  same  to  his  guests  or 
customers,  if  inquiry  in  the  matter  be  made,  cause  each  and 
every  guest  or  customer  to  be  distinctly  informed  that  the 
said  article  is  not  butter,  but  oleomargarine. 

Sec.  350.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  two  preceding  sections  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
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TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

LAWS  OF  1903. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  its 
duty : 

Subdivision  7.  To  condemn  or  cause  to  be  destroyed  any 
impure  or  diseased  article  of  food  that  may  be  offered  for 

Scllc 

COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

Sec.  9.  The  several  County  Boards  of  Health  shall  have 
power,  within  their  respective  county,  outside  the.  corporate 
limits  of  cities  having  a  City  Board  of  Health,  subject  to  the 
supervisory  control  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Health  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Health,  to  do  and  perform  all 
things  mentioned  in  subdivisions  *  *  *  yt  *  *  *  0f  Sec.  4. 

SESSION  LAWS  OF  1903. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  sale  of 
poisons  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

Sec.  8.  No  person  shall  add  to  or  take  from  or  cause  to  be 
added  to  or  reserved  from  any  drug,  chemical  or  medical 
preparation  any  ingredient  or  matter  for  the  purpose  of  adul¬ 
teration  or  substitution,  or  which  shall  deteriorate  the  quality, 
commercial  value  or  medicinal  effect  or  alter  the  nature  or 
composition  of  such  article,  and  no  person  shall  knowingly 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  such  adulterated,  altered  or  sub¬ 
stituted  drug,  chemical  or  medicinal  preparation,  without  in¬ 
forming  the  purchaser  of  the  adulteration  or  sophistication 
of  the  article  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

Any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  all  costs  of  the.  action,  and 
for  the  first  offense  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,  and 
for  each  subsequent  offense  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  or 
more  than  $100,  said  fine  to  be  paid  over  to  the  said  Board  of 
Pharmacy. 

Sec.  10.  Provides  that  general  dealers  shall  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
keeping  for  sale  of  proprietary  medicines  in  original  packages 
of  drugs  and  medicines,  but  in  no  case  shall  they  compound 
or  prepare  any  pharmaceutical  preparation  or  prescription. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF 
HEALTH  OF  ARIZONA. 

RULE  IV. 

Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Health,  that  adulterated,  impure  or  diseased 
milk  or  other  food  is  being  offered  for  . sale  or  sold  at  any 
point  within  the  Territory,  the  said  superintendent  shall  cause 
the  local  board  of  health  to  examine  into  the  case,  and  report 
the  facts  to  said  Superintendent,  who,  if  he  becomes  satisfied 
from  his  own  investigation  of  the  case,  finds  that  such  milk  or 
other  food  is  being  sold  or  offered  for  sale  and  is  injurious, 
may  condemn  said  milk  or  other  food  and.  cause  the  same 
to  be  destroyed  and  the  sale  thereof  discontinued. 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

This  state  has  not  made  any  provision  for  a  Food  and 
Dairy  Commission,  nor  have  its  laws  specifically  charged  any 
department  with  the  enforcement  of  what  few.  laws  there  are 
on  the  subject  of  Pure  Food,  with  the  exception  of  that  law 
which  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a.  competent 
Inspector  of  Wine  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  said  Inspector  is  charged  with  the  inspection  of 
any  other  articles  of  food,  drink  or  medicine.  A  digest  of  the 
laws  is  as  follows : 

KIRBY’S  DIGEST  OF  STATUTES  OR  ARKANSAS. 

DIVISION  XXIX. 

SUB.  DIV.  I. 

UNWHOLESOME  MEAT,  FISH,  VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Sec.  1701.  Provides  that  whoever  shall  knowingly  sell, 
offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  bring  or  have  brought  to  this 
state  or  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in  possession  with  in¬ 
tent  to  sell  for  food  the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  died  other¬ 
wise  than  by  slaughter,  or  slaughtered  when  diseased,  or  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  the  flesh  as  of  one  animal  knowing  it  to  be 
another  species,  or  offer  for  sale  any  tainted,  diseased,  cor¬ 
rupt,  decayed  or  any  unwholesome  meat,  fish,  fowls,  vegetables 
or  produce  or  provisions  of  any  kind  whatever,  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  fully  known  to  the  purchaser,  or  sell  or.  offer 
t-o  sell  the  meat  of  any  calf  which  was  killed  before  it  had 
attained  the  age  of  six  weeks,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or 
by  imprisonment  in' the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 


SUB.  DIV.  II. 

ADULTERATED  BUTTER. 

Sec.  1702.  Whoever  shall  sell  any  article,  substance  or  com¬ 
pound  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter  or  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  therefor,  not  made  exclusively  of  milk  or  cream,  con¬ 
taining  any  oils,  fats  or  grease  not  produced  from  milk  or 
cream,  shall  have  the  words  “Adulterated  Butter” ;  or  if  (Such 
substitute  is  a  compound  known  as  “Oleomargarine”  or  “But- 
terine,”  or  if  it  is  known  by  any  other  name,  the  word  “Oleo¬ 
margarine”  or  “Butterine,”  or  such  name  as  shall  describe 
it  properly,  shall  be  stamped,  labeled  or  marked  in  printed 
letters  of  plain  Roman  type,  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length, 
not  easily  defaced,  upon  the  top  and  side  of  every  tub,  firkin, 
box  or  package  containing  such  article  or  compound;  and  in 
case  of  retail  sales  of  such  articles,  substance  or  compound 
the  seller  shall  attach  or  cause  to  be  attached  to  each  package 
so  sold  and  delivered  therewith  to  the  purchaser  a  label  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  outside  of  such  pack¬ 
age  with  the  words  “Adulterated  butter”  or  the  word  “Oleo¬ 
margarine”  or  “Butterine”  or  such  other  word  or  words  as 
will  correctly  describe  such  article,  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
in  printed  letters  of  plain  Roman  type,  not  less  than  one-half 
inch  in  length. 

Sec.  1703.  Whoever  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  or  possess 
with  intent  to  sell  any  article,  substance  or  compound  in  imi¬ 
tation  or  semblance  of  butter  or  as  a  substitute  therefor,  ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  Sec.  1586,  and  whoever  shall  deface,  erase, 
cancel  or  remove  any  mark,  stamp,  brand  or  label  provided  for 
by  this  act,  or  change  the  contents  of  box,  tub,  firkin  or 
package  marked,  stamped  or  labeled  as  aforesaid,  with  intent 
to  deceive  the  purchaser,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than 
$500. 

Sec.  1704.  If  any  hotel,  inn  or  restaurant  or  boarding¬ 
house  keeper  shall  set  before  his  guests  at  any  meal  any  .  of 
said  article,  substitute  or  compound,  the  dish  or  plate  holding 
the  same  shall  have  clearly  and  visibly  marked  on  some 
prominent  part  thereof  the  words  “Adulterated  butter,”  or 
the  word  “Oleomargarine”  or  “Butterine,”  or  such  word  or 
words  as  may  correctly  describe  such  article  in  said  dish  or 
plate. 

Sec.  1705.  Whoever  shall  violate  the  provisions  of.  Sec. 
1704  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $100. 

Sec.  1706.  The  term  “Butter”  shall  be  understood  to  mean 
the  product  known  by  that  name,  which  is  manufactured  ex¬ 
clusively  from  milk  and  cream. 

SUB.  DIV.  III. 

ADULTERATED  CANDY. 

Sec.  1707.  Provides  against  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale 
of  any  candy  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  Terra.  Alba, 
Barytes,  Talc  or  any  other  mineral  substances  consisting  of 
or  adulterated  by  poisonous  colors  or  flavors  or  other  in¬ 
gredients  detrimental  or  injurious  to  health. 

Sec.  1708.  Provides  a  fine  for  violation  of  this  act  not  to 
exceed  $100  nor  less  than  $50. 

Sec.  1709.  Provides  that  such  candy  shall  be  destroyed 
under  orders  of  the  court. 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

DAIRY  AND  PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  dairy  laws  of  the  State  of  California  are  enforced  by  a 
State  Dairy  Bureau ;  while  the  laws  against  the  adulteration 
of  other  articles  of  food  are  left  to  be  enforced  in  like  manner 
as  other  misdemeanors  and  felonies,  there  being  no  depart¬ 
ment  specifically  charged  with  enforcing  the  same.  The  Dairy 
Bureau  consists  of  the  following  members: 

John  A.  Bliss,  of  Alameda  County,  Chairman  and  Treas¬ 
urer. 

W.  Frank  Pierce,  of  Alameda  County. 

Geo.  R.  Sneath,  of  San  Mateo  County. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  chemist  and  secretary. 

The  office  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  is  located  at  No.  95 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  members  of  the 
Dairy  Bureau  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  under  the  law 
hereinafter  set  out,  which  provides  that  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  three  resident  citizens  of  the  state  having  practical 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  to  constitute 
a  State  Dairv  Bureau.  They  hold  their  office  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  The  law  requires  that  the  members  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  there  are 
certain  sums  of  money  appropriated  annually,  out  of  money 
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in  the  tieasuiy  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  said  bureau. 

By  the  laws  of  1905  a  Board  of  Pharmacy  is  created  to  be 
composed  of  seven  competent  pharmacists  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  They  have  power,  among  other  things,  to  regu¬ 
late  the  quality  of  all  pharmaceutical  preparations  using  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  standard. 

The  dairy  and  food  lafas  are  as  follows: 

LAW  RELATIVE  TO  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

Section  1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  every  article, 
substance  or  compound,  other  than  that  produced  from  pure 
milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  made  in  the  semblance  of  but¬ 
ter  and  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  made 
from  pure  milk,  or  cream  from  the  same,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  imitation  butter;  and  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
every  article,  substance  or  compound,  other  than  that  pro¬ 
duced  from  pure  milk,  or  cream  from- the  same,  made  in  the 
semblance  of  cheese  and  designated  to  be  used  as  substitute 
for  cheese  made  from  pure  milk,  or  cream  from  the  same,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  imitation  cheese;  provided,  that  the  use 
of  salt,  rennet  and  harmless  coloring  matter  for  coloring  the 
product  of  pure  milk  or  cream,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
render  such  product  an  imitation;  and  provided,  that  nothing- 
in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  use  of  pure  skimmed  milk  in 
the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

Sec.  2.  No  person,  by  himself  or  his  agents  or  servants, 
shall  render  or  manufacture,  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  have  in  his 
possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  use  or  serve  to  patrons, 
guests,  boarders  or  inmate,  in  any  hotel,  eating-house,  restaur¬ 
ant,  public  conveyance  or  boarding-house  or  public  or  private 
hospital,  asylum  or  eleemosynary  or  penal  institution,  any 
article,  product  or  compound  made  wholly  or  partly  out  of 
any  fat,  oil  or  oleaginous  substance  or  compound  thereof 
not  produced  directly  and  at  the  time  of  manufacture  from 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  which  article, 
product  or  compound  shall  be  colored  in  imitation  of  butter 
or  cheese  produced  from  unadulterated  milk,  or  cream  from 
the  same;  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale,  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  hereinafter  provided,  of  substance  or  compounds  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  as  an  imitation  or  as  a  substitute  for  butter 
or  cheese  made  from  pure  milk,  or  cream  from  the  same,  in  a 
separate  and  distinct  form  and  in  such  a  manner  as  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  consumer  of  its  real  character,  free  from  coloration 
or  ingredients  that  cause  it  to  look  like  butter  or  cheese  made 
from  pure  milk  or  cream,  the  product  of  the  dairy. 

Sec.  3.  Each  person  who,  by  himself  or  another,  lawfully 
manufactures  any  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter  or  cheese  shall  mark  by  branding,  stamping 
or  stenciling  upon  the  top  and  sides  of  each  tub,  firkin,  box 
or  other  package  in  which  such  article  shall  be  kept,  and  in 
which  it  shall  be  removed  from  the  place  where  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  in  a  clear  and  durable  manner,  in  the  English  language, 
the  words  “substitute,  for  butter”  or  “substitute  for  cheese,” 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  printed  letters  in  plain  Roman  type, 
each  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  inch  in  height  by  one- 
half  inch  in  width,  and  in  addition  to  the  above  shall  prepare 
a  statement,  printed  in  plain  Roman  type,  of  a  size  not  smaller 
than  pica,  stating  in  the  English  language  its  name  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  the  name  of  the  place 
where  manufactured  or  put  up,  and  also  the  names  and 
actual  percentages  of  the  various  ingredients  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese ;  and 
shall  place  a  copy  of  said  statement  within  and  upon  the 
contents  of  . each  tub,  firkin,  box  or  other  package,  and  next 
to  that  portion  of  each  tub,  firkin,  box  or  other  package  as  is 
commonly,  and  most  conveniently  opened ;  and  shall  label  the 
lop  and  sides  of  each  tub,  firkin,  box  or  other  package  by 
affixing  thereto  a  copy  of  said  statement,  in  such  manner, 
however,  as  not  to  cover  the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  mark 
of  “substitute  for  butter”  or  “substitute  for  cheese.” 

Sec.  4.  .  No  person,  by  himself  or  another,  shall  knowingly 
ship,  consign  or  forward  by  any  common  carrier,  whether  pub¬ 
lic  or  private,  any  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  butter  or  cheese,  unless  the  same  be  marked  and 
contain  a  copy  of  the  statement,  and  be  labeled  as  provided 
by  section  3  of  this  act ;  and  no  carrier  shall  knowingly  receive 
the  same  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  or  transporting,  un¬ 
less  it  shall  be  manufactured,  marked  and  labeled  as  herein¬ 
before  provided,  consigned  and  by  the  carrier  receipted  for  by 
its  true  name ; .  provided,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
goods  in  transit  between  foreign  states  and  across  the  state 
of  California. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  or  his  agent  shall  knowingly  have  in  his 
possession  or  under  his  control  any  substance  designed  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  and  cheese,  unless  the  tub, 
firkin,  box  or  other  package  containing  the  same  shall  be 


clearly  and  durably  marked  and  contain  a  copy  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  and  be  labeled  as  provided  by  section  3  of  this  act;  and 
it  the  tub,  firkin,  box  or  other  package  be  opened,  then  a  copy 
of  the  statement  described  in  section  3  of  this  act  shall  be 
kept,  with  its  face  up,  upon  the  exposed  contents  of  said  tub, 
hr  u  j  or  other  Packa§'e;  provided,  that  this  section  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  apply  to  persons  who  have  the  same  in  their 
possession  for  the  actual  consumption  of  themselves  or  family 
Sec.  6.  No  person,  by  himself  or  another,  shall  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  or  take  orders  for  the  future  delivery  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese, 
under  the  name  of  or  under  the  pretense  that  the  same  is 
butter  or  cheese;  and  no  person,  by  himself  or  another,  shall 
sell  any  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
butter  or  cheese,  unless  he  shall  inform  the  purchaser  dis¬ 
tinctly,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  that  the  same  is  a  substitute 
for  butter  or  cheese,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  deliver  to 
the  purchaser,  at  the  time  of  the  sale  a  separate  and  distinct 
copy  of  the  statement  described  in  section  3  of  this  act;  and 
no  person  shall  use  in  any  way,  in  connection  or  association 
with  the  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  or  advertisement  of  any 
substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or 
cheese,  the  words  “butterine,”  “creamery”  or  “dairy,”  or  the 
1  ^presentation  of  any  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  or  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  words  and  representation,  or  any  other  words  or 
symbols  or  combinations  thereof,  commonly  used  by  the  dairy 
industry  m  the  sale  of  butter  or  cheese. 

Sec.  7.  No  keeper  or  proprietor  of  any  bakery,  hotel, 
boarding-house,  restaurant,  saloon,  lunch-counter  or  other 
place  of  public  entertainment,  or  any  person  having  charge 
thereof  or  employed  thereat,  or  any  person  furnishing  board 
for  others  than  members  of  his  own  family,  or  for  any  em¬ 
ployes  where  such  board  is  furnished  as  the  compensation  or 
as  a  part  of  the  compensation  of  any  such  employe,  shall  place 
before  any  patron  or  employe,  for  use  as  food,  any  substance 
designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  and  cheese,  un¬ 
less  the. same  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  statement  de¬ 
scribed  in  section  3  of  this  act,  and  by  a  verbal  notification  to 
said  patron  that  such  substance  is  a  substitute  for  butter  or 
cheese. 

Sec.  8.  No  action  can  be  maintained  on  account  of  any 
sale  or  other  contract  made  in  violation  of,  or  with  intent  to 
violate,  this  act  by  or  through  any  person  who  was  knowingly 
a  party  to  such  wrongful  sale  or  other  contract. 

Sec.  9.  Every  person  having  possession  or  control  of  any 
substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  and 
cheese  which  is  not  marked  as  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  presumed  to  have  known,  during  the  time  of 
such  possession  or  control,  that  the  same  was  imitation  butter 
or  imitation  cheese,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  shall  efface,  erase,  cancel  or  remove 
any  mark,  statement  or  label  provided  for  by  this  act,  with 
intent  to  mislead,  deceive  or  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  No  butter  or  cheese  not  made  wholly  from  pure 
nfilk  or  cream,  salt,  harmless  coloring  matter,  shall  be  used 
in  any  of  the  charitable  or  penal  institutions  that  receive  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  state. 

Sec.  12.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  or 
sections  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  for  the  first 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50,  nor  more  than  $150,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  exceeding  thirty 
days ;  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $150  nor  more  than  $300,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  court.  One-half  of  all  the  fines  collected  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  furnishing  information  upon  which  conviction  is  pro¬ 
cured. 

Sec..  13.  Whoever  shall  have  possession  or  control  of  any 
imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese,  or  any  substance  designed 
to  be  used  as  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  have  possession 
of  property  with  intent  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  committing 
a  public  offense,  within  the  meaning  of  chapter  3,  title  12  or 
part  2  of  an  act  to  establish  a  penal  code ;  provided,  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  who  serves  a  bench  warrant 
issued  for  imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese,  or  any  sub¬ 
stance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese, 
to  deliver  to  the  agent  of  the  Dairy  Bureau,  or  to  any  person 
by  such  Dairy  Bureau  authorized  in  writing  to  receive  the 
same,  a  perfect  sample  of  each  article  seized  by  virtue  of  such 
warrant,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  same  analyzed,  and 
forthwith  to  return  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  taken 
the  remainder  of  each  article  seized  as  aforesaid.  If  any 
sample  be  found  to  be  imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese  or 
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substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or 
cheese,  it  shall  be  returned  to  and  retained  by  the  magistrate 
as  and  for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  section  1536  of  an  act 
to  establish  a  penal  code;  but  if  any  sample  be  found  not  to 
be  imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese,  or  a  substance  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  it  shall 
be  returned  forthwith  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  taken. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney, 
upon  the  application  of  the  Dairy  Bureau,  to  attend  the  prose¬ 
cution,  in  the  name  of  the  state,  of  any  suit  brought  for  the 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  his  dis¬ 
trict.  „  .  r 

Sec.  15.  The  Governor  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  ot 
July,  1897,  appoint  three  resident  citizens  of  this  state,  who 
shall  have  practical  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
products,  to  constitute  a  State  Dairy  Bureau,  and  which  shall 
succeed  to  the  one  now  in  existence  in  every  respect.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  bureau  shall  hold  office  for  the  period  of  four 
years  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1897,  and  until  then- 
successors  are  appointed  and  qualified  ;  provided,  that  the  first 
members  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  at 
their  first  meeting  so  classify  themselves  by  lot  as  that  one 
shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  one  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years  and  the  other  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years.  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
Governor  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  members  of  said 
bureau  shall  serve  without  compensation,  and  within  twenty 
days  after  their  appointment  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  as 
required  by  the  constitution,  and  they  shall  thereupon  meet 
and  organize  by  electing  a  chairman  and  treasurer.  Any  one 
of  them  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor  for  neglect  or 
violation  of  duty.  They  shall  make  a  report  in  detail  to  the 
legislature  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  December  next  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meetings  thereof.  . 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  to 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  The 
State  Dairv  Bureau  shall  have  power  to  employ  an  agent  at  a 
salary  of  $1,200  a  year  and  such  assistants  or  chemists  as 
from  time  to  time  may  be  necessary  thereof. 

Sec.  17.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  hereafter,  and  commencing  with  the  forty-ninth  fiscal 
year.  All  salaries,  fees,  costs  and  expenses  of  every  kind  in¬ 
curred  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  sum  so  appropriated,  and  the  state  controller  shall  draw 
his  warrant  on  the  state  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  person  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same.  .  .  .  .  ... 

Sec.  18.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this 

act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  19.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

CHEESE  GRADING  LAW. 

Section  1.  Every  person  or  persons,  firm,  or  corporation, 
who  shall  at  anv  creamerv,  cheese  factory,  or  private  dairy, 
manufacture  cheese  in  the  state  of  California,  shall,  at  the 
place  of  manufacture,  brand  distinctly  and  durably  on  the 
bandage  of  each  and  every  cheese  manufactured  and  upon 
the  package  or  box,  when  shipped,  the  grade  of  cheese  manu¬ 
factured,  as  follows:  “California  Full-Cream  Cheese,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Half- Skim  Cheese,”  and  “California  Skim  Cheese. 

Sec.  2.  All  brands  for  branding  the  different  grades  of 
cheese  shall  be  procured  from  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  and 
said  bureau  is  hereby  directed  and  authorized  to  issue  to  all 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  upon  application  therefor,  uni¬ 
form  brands,  consecutively  numbered,  of  the  different  grades 
specified  in  section  I  of  this  act.  The  State.  Dairy  Bureau 
shall  keep  a  record  of  each  and  every  brand  issued,  and  the 
name  and  location  of  the  manufacturer  receiving  the  same. 
No  manufacturer  of  cheese  in  the  state,  of  California,  other 
than  the  one  to  whom  such  brand  is  issued,  shall  use  the 
same,  and  in  case  of  a  change  of  location  the  paity  shall 
notify'  the  bureau  of  such  change. 

Sec.  3.  The  different  grades  of  cheese  are  hereby  defined  as 
follows :  Such  cheese  only  as  shall  have,  been  manufactured 
from  pure  milk,  and  from  which  no  portion  of  the  butter  fat 
has  been  removed  by  skimming  or  other  process,  and  having 
not  less  than  30  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  shall  be  branded  as 
“California  Full-Cream  Cheese”;  and  such  cheese  only  as 
shall  be  made  from  pure  milk,  and  having  not.  less,  than  15 
per  cent  of  butter  fat,  shall  be  branded  “California  Half- 
Skim  Cheese”;  and  such  cheese  only  as  shall  be  made  from 
pure  skim-milk  shall  be  branded  “California  Skim  Cheese”; 
provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
?n nly  to  “Edam,”  “Brickstein,”  “Pineapple,”  “Limburger, 
Swiss  or  hand-made  cheese,  not  made  by  the  ordinary  Ched¬ 
dar  process. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  or  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  shall 


sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  cheese  manufactured  in  the  state 
of  California  not  branded  by  an  official  brand  and  of  the 
grade  defined  in  section  3  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars  ($50),  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  days;  and  for  each  subsequent  offense 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  fifty  days  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of 

the  court.  . 

Sec.  6.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act 

are  hereby  repealed.  . 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  its  pas¬ 
sage. 

false  test  of  dairy  products. 

Sec.  381a.  Provides  that  any  person,  whether  principal, 
agent,  or  otherwise,  who  buys  or  sells  dairy  products  or  deals 
in  milk,  cream,  or  butter,  or  buys  or  sells  same  upon  the 
basis  of  their  richness,  or  weight,  or  percentage  of  cream  or 
butter  fat  contained  therein,  who  uses  any  apparatus  or  other 
provisions,  or  uses  the  “Babcock  Test”  or  a  machine  of  like 
character  for  testing  such  products  which  is  not  accurate  and 
correct  or  gives  wrong  or  false  percentages  or  is  calculated 
in  any  way  to  defraud  or  injure  the  person  with  whom  he 
deals,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
not  more  than  six  months. 

Sale  of  Dairy  products  from  unhealthy  animals  and  pro¬ 
duced  under  unsanitary  conditions.  Inspection  of  Dairy  stock 
and  Dairies.  Prevention  of  Deception  in  Sale  of  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts. 

CHAPTER  369- 
SESSION  LAWS  1905. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  sale  of  dairy  products  from  unhealthy 
animals  and  produced  under  unsanitary  conditions ;  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  inspection  of  dairy  stock,  dairies,  factories  for  the 
production  of  dairy  products  and  places  where  dairy  products 
are  handled  and  sold;  to  improve  the  quality  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  state;  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy 
products  and  to  appropriate  money  for  enforcing  its  provi¬ 
sions. 

(Approved  March  20th,  1905.) 

Sec.  1.  No  person  or  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  by 
themselves  or  their  agents  or  employes,  shall  sell,  expose  for 
sale  or  offer  for  sale,  or  exchange,  present  or  deliver  to  any 
creamery,  cheese  factory,  milk  condensing  factory,  or  any 
other  buyer  or  consumer,  any  unclean,  unwholesome,  stale, 
impure  milk,  cream,  butter,  condensed  or  evaporated  milk  cr 
other  article  produced  from  such  milk  or  cream.  Neither 
shall  any  person  or  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  by  them- 
selves  or  their  agents  or  employes,  sell,  expose  for  sale,  or 
offer  for  sale,  or  exchange,  present,  or  deliver  to  any  con¬ 
sumer,  creamery,  cheese  factory,  milk  condensing  factory,  or 
any  other  buyer  or  consumer,  any  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese, 
condensed  milk  or  other  products  manufactured  therefrom, 
which  has  been  produced  in  or  by  a  dairy,  or  factory  of  dairy 
products,  or  that  is,  or  has  been  handled  in  any  store  or 
depot  that  is  in  an  unsanitary  condition  or  that  is  produced 
from  cows  affected  by  any  disease  or  from  cows  within  five 
days  after  or  fifteen  days  preceding  parturition. 

Sec.  2.  A  dairy  shall  be  deemed  unsanitary  under  the 
meaning  of  this  act  when,  among  other  causes  that  render 
milk,  or  products  made  therefrom,  unclean,  unwholesome,  im¬ 
pure.  and  unhealthv. 

(b)  If  the  drinking  water  is  stagnant,  polluted  with  ma¬ 
nure,  urine,  drainage,  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

(c)  If  the  yards  or  enclosures  are  filthy  or  unsanitary 
or  if  any  part  of  such  yards  or  enclosures,  other  than  pas¬ 
tures,  be  made  the  depositories  of  manure  in  heaps  or  other¬ 
wise,  where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  and  decay. 

If  the  walls  become  soiled  with  manure,  urine  or  other 

filth.  . 

(g)  If  to  the  interior  of  cattle  stables,  barns  or  milking 
sheds  an  application  of  lime  whitewash  is  not  made  at  least 
once  in  two  years,  or  if  in  the  mangers,  or  other  receptacles 
from  which  cows  are  fed,  decaying  food  or  other  material  is 
allowed  to  accumulate.  . 

(i)  If  the  pails,  cans,  bottles  or  other  containers  of.  milk, 
or  its  products,  strainers,  coolers  or  other  utensils  coming  in 
contact  with  the  milk  or  its  products  are  not  sterilized  by 
boiling  water  or  superheated  steam  each  and  every  time  the 
same  are  used. 
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.  It  t lie  person  or  wearing  apparel  of  the  dairyman, 

Jus  employes,  or  other  persons,  who  come  in  contact  with  the 
milk  and  its  products,  are  soiled  or  not  washed  from  time  to 
time. 

Sec  3-  A  creamery  or  any  factory  of  dairy  products  or 
any  store,  depot  or  other  place  where  milk  is  handled  or  kept 
tor  sale  shall  be  deemed  unsanitary  under  the  meaning  of 
this  act  when,  among  other  causes  that  render  milk,  or  pYod- 
ucts  nude  theiefrom,  unclean,  unwholesome,  impure,  stale  or 
of  low  grade  or  inferior  quality. 

fa)  if  milk  or  cream  is  receivced  that  has  reached  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  ot  fermentation,  or  that  shows  a  state  of  putre- 
lacti\e  fermentation,  or  if  it  is  received  in  cans  or  other  con¬ 
tainers  that  have  not  been  sterilized  by  means  of  boilino-  water 
or  superheated  steam,  after  each  delivery. 

.(b)  .If  tlie  utensils  and  apparatus  that  comes  in  contact 
with  milk  or  its  products  in  process  of  manufacture  are  not 
thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized  by  means  of  boilino-  water 
or  superheated  steam. 

(c)  If  the  door  is  so  constructed  that  it  permits  the  flow¬ 
ing  01  soaking  of  water,  milk  or  other  liquids  underneath  or 
among  the  interstices  of  such  floor  where  fermentation  and 
decay  rnay  take  place  or  if  such  door  may  not  be  readily  kept 
free  from  dirt. 

(d)  If  drains  are  not  provided  that  will  convey  refuse 
milk,  water  and  sewage  at  least  fifty  yards  from  such  cream¬ 
ery  or  factory  of  dairy  products  or  if  any  cesspool,  privy 
vault,  hog  yard,  slaughter  house,  manure  or  any  decaying 
vegetables  or  animal  matter  shall  be  within  a  distance  'that 
will  permit  foul  odors  from  reaching  any  creamery  or  other 
factor}'  of  dairy  products  or  store  or  depot  where  milk  or  its 
products  is  sold  or  handled. 

(e)  If  such  creamery  or  factory  of  dairy  products,  does 

not  permit  access  of  light  and  air  sufficient  to  secure  <yood 
ventilation.  ° 

(f)  If  in  any  building  or  buildings  used  in  connection  with 
any  creamery,  or  factory  of  dairy  products,  any  insects  or 
other  species  of  animal  life  are  permitted  or  if  upon  the 
floor,  the  sides  and  walls  any  milk  or  its  products,  or  if  any 
other  filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate  and  ferment  and  decay 
or  if  the  bodies  and  wearing  apparel  of  persons  employed,  or 
coming  in  contact  with  any  milk  or  its  product  in  any  cream¬ 
ery,  or  factory  of  any  dairy  products,  shall  be  unclean  and 
not  washed  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  or  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  by 
themselves  or  their  agents  or  employes,  shall  sell,  expose  for 
sale,  or  exchange,  present  or  deliver  to  any  creamery,  cheese 
factory,  milk  condensing  factory,  ice  cream  producer,  or  any 
other  buyer,  or  consumer,  any  milk,  or  any  product  manu¬ 
factured  therefrom,  to  which  any  compound  containing  sali¬ 
cylic  acid,  formaldehyde,  coloring  matter  or  any  other  chemi¬ 
cal  or  preparation  other  than  common  salt,  or  sodium  chlor- 
lde,  shall  have  been  added  with  intent  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion, . or  to  change  the  color  (in  case  of  milk  and  cream); 
provided ,  that  such  person  or  persons,  firms  or  corporations, 
or  their  agents  or  employes  may  use  preparations  of  boron 
to  prevent  fermentation  in  milk  or  its  products,  but  when¬ 
ever  any  preparation  of  boron  is  used  for  such  purpose,  each 
and  every  package  or  container  of  milk  or  its  products’  shall 
have  plainly  marked  thereon,  the  fact  that  it  contains  such 
preparation  of  boron. 

Neither  shall  any  gelatine,  or  other  substance,  be  added  to 
milk  or  cream  with  intent  to  increase  its  viscosity  or  other¬ 
wise  cause  it  to  appear  better  in  quality  than  it  is  except 
each  and  every  package  and  container  of  such  milk  or  cream 
shall  have  marked  thereon  in  a  manner,  or  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  state  dairy  bureau, 
showing,  the  nature  of  the  substance  added;  provided,  that 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  use  of  harm¬ 
less  coloring  matter  in  butter,  ice  cream  or  confectionery 
into  which  milk  or  its  products  enter. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  or  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  by 
themselves  or  their  agents  or  employes,  shall  manufacture 
for.  sale,  ofter  for  sale,  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  or 
then  possession  for  sa.le,  any  package  of  butter  upon  which, 
or.  upon  the  wrapper  or  container  of  which,  there  shall  be 
printed,  or  otherwise  marked,  the  word  pasteurized  or  any  of 
its  denvitives  unless  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of' the 
butter  contained  therein  either  the  milk  or  cream  from  which 
the  same  was  made  shall  have  been  exposed  to  a  temperature 
exceeding  on  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Sec.  6.  In  case  any  butter  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  a 
package  or  wrapper  purporting  to  designate  the  producer  of 
such  butter,  such  producer  must  be  correctly  designated;  and 
if  under  a  label  purporting  or  calculated  ’  to  designate  the 
place  of  production,  specifying  county  and  state,  must  be 
correctly  designated.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall 
put  up  in  package  or  wrapper  or  otherwise  prepare  for  ship- 
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mcnt  or  sale  any  butter  on  label  purporting  to  designate  the 
pioducer  01  place  of  production,  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  herein;  nor  shall  any  person  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  any  butter  in  a  package  or  wrapper  purporting  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  name  of  the  producer  or  the  place  of  production  ex¬ 
cept  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  herein. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  dairv  bureau  now 
existing  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  to  carry  out  and  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  is  authorized  and  directed 
under  this  act  out  of  the  money  appropriated  as  provided 
heiein,  to  employ  such  assistant  agents  as  inspectors  as  it 
m3u  f<Leem  necessary  and  to  fix  their  compensation  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $4.00  per  day,  exclusive  of  their  necessary  and  actual 
expenses,  such  expenses  to  be  itemized  and  rendered  under 
oath,  or  $100.00  per  month  exclusive  of  their  necessary  and 
actual  expenses.  Such  agents  shall  have  had  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  and  the  handling  of  dairy 
cattle.  In  cat  lying  out  the  provision  of  this  act  the  secretary 
and  agent  of  the  state  dairy  bureau  shall  receive,  in  addition 
to  the  salary  now  received  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
creating  said  state  dairy  bureau,  such  additional  compensa¬ 
tion  as  the  dairy  bureau  may  see  fit,  but  not  to  exceed  $100.00 
per  month  to  be  drawn  from  the  amount  appropriated  herein. 
I  lie  state  dairy  bureau  through  its  agent  and  secretary,  and 
assistant  agents  shall  inspect  the  dairies,  dairy  cattle,  cream¬ 
eries  and  other  factories  of  dairy  products,  markets  or  other 
places  where  dairy  products  are  prepared  or  handled,  and  keep 
a  careful  record  of  such  inspection  and  report  the  same  to 
the  state  dairy  bureau,  and  upon  evidence  obtained  that  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  being  violated,  the  state 
dairy  bureau,  through  its  agent  and  secretary,  or  its  assistant 
agents,  shall  duly  enter  complaint  against  the  party  or  par¬ 
ties,  lesponsible  for  such  violations  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  piosecuted,  except  in  cases  where  anv  dairy,  creamery  or 
other  factory  of  milk  products,  or  store  or  depot  where  milk 
and  its  products  are  handled  and  sold,  is  found  to  be  in  an 
unsanitary  condition,  in  which  case  the  agent  and  secretary, 
or  the  assistant  agent,  for  the  district  in  which  the  violation 
occur  1  ed,  shall  serve  upon  the  owner  or  owners,  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  dairy,  creamery  or  other  factory  of  milk 
products  so  found  to  be  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  a  written 
notice  specifying  in  detail  such  changes' that  are  to  be  made 
that  will  place  such  dairy,  creamery,  or  other  factory  of 
mnk  products  or  store  or  depot  in  a  sanitary  condition  as 
defined  m  this  act.  Should  such  changes  not  have  been  made 
at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  date  when  the  no¬ 
tice  was  served,  the.  state  dairy  bureau,  through  its  agent  and 
secretary,  or  its  assistant  agents,  shall  enter  complaint  against 
the  person  or  persons  responsible  for  such  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tions  and  cause  them  to  be  prosecuted  for  violating  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  state  dairy  bureau  is  authorized  under  this 
act  to  gather  and  compile  statistics  relative  tc  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  disseminate  the  same  and  other  information 
useful  to,  and  to  the  general  good  development  of  the  dairv 
industry  of  the  state. 

Sec.  9  Whenever  any  agent  or  inspector  of  the  state  dairy 
bureau  shall  discover  the  existence  of  any  contagious  or  in¬ 
fectious  disease  among  dairy  cattle,  or  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  such  disease  may  exist  the  same  shall  be  im¬ 
mediately  reported  to  the  state  veterinarian. 

Sec.  10.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  .  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten 
days,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  days,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Any.  person  or  persons  who  shall  hinder  or 
pi  event  an  agent  or  inspector  of  the  state  dairy  bureau  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  under  this  act,  shall  likewise  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  disdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall 
be  fined  as  already  provided  in  this  act.  One-half  of  all 
fines  imposed  for  the  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the 
state  dairy  bureau  which  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  state 
treasurer  and.  the  same  shall  become  a  part  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  under  this  act.  The  remaining  one-half  of  such  fine  shall 
be  Daid  to  the  county  in  which  the  fine  is  imposed. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney,  upon 
application  of  the  state  dairy  bureau,  through  its  agent  and 
secretary,  or  assistant  agents  to  attend  to  the  prosecution,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  of  anv  suit  brought  for  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  his  district. 

Sec.  12.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
state  dairy  bureau  in  enforcing  and  carrying  out  the  provis¬ 
ions  of.  this  act,  out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $1,500.00  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fifty-sixth  fiscal  year;  $5,000.00  for  the  fifty-seventh 
fiscal  year  and  $5,000.00  for  the  fifty-eighth  fiscal  vear.  All 
salaries,  fees,  costs  and  expenses  shall  be  drawn 'from  the 
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money  so  appropriated,  and  the  state  controller  shall  draw 
his  warrant  on  the  state  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  to  the  same. 

Sec.  13.  An  act  approved  March  22d,  1899,  entitled  ‘'An 
act  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  dairies,  factories  of  dairy 
products,  as  to  their  sanitary  condition,  and  as  to  the  health 
of  stock;  to  prevent  the  sale  of  milk  drawn  from  diseased 
animals ;  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases  common  to  stock,  and  to  appropriate  money  there¬ 
for,”  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this 
act  are  herebv  repealed. 

Sec.  14.  This  act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  its 
passage. 

RENOVATED  BUTTER. 

CHAPTER  371  OF  LAWS  OF  1905. 

An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  renovated  butter 
and  to  license  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  same. 

(Approved  March  20th,  1905.) 

Sec.  1.  No  person  or  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  by 
themselves  or  their  agents  or  employes,  shall  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  or  expose  for  sale  or  have  in  his  or  their  possession  for 
sale  any  renovated  butter  unless  the  same  shall  have  printed 
upon  each  and  every  package,  roll,  print,  square,  or  any  con¬ 
tainer  of  such  renovated  butter  the  words  “renovated  butter” 
in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  height,  or  who  shall 
not  have  secured  from  the  state  dairy  bureau,  now  existing 
under  the  laws  of  this  state,  a  license  as  provided  hereinafter. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  renovated  butter  as  used  in  this  act  is 
herebv  defined  to  mean  and  include  butter  that  has  been  re¬ 
duced'  to  a  liquid  state  by  melting,  and  drawing  off  such 
liquid  or  butter  oil  and  churning  or  otherwise  manipulating 
it  in  connection  with  milk  or  any  product  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  de¬ 
siring  to  manufacture  or  deal  in  renovated  butter  shall  make 
application  to  the  state  dairy  bureau  for  a  license  and  upon 
payment  of  a  license  fee  of  the  amount  mentioned  herein,  to 
the  state  dairy  bureau,  such  bureau  shall  issue  to  the  appli¬ 
cant  a  license"  All  such  licenses  shall  expire  December  31st 
of  each  year  and  may  be  issued  in  periods  of  one  year  or  six 
months,  upon  payment  of  a  proportionate  part  of  the  license 
fee.  Manufacturers  of  renovated  butter  within  this  state  shall 
pay  an  annual  license  fee  of  four  hundred  dollars;  retail 
dealers  shall  pay  an  annual  license  fee  of  fifty  dollars;  hotels, 
restaurants,  boarding  houses  and  all  other  places  where  meals 
are  served  and  payment  is  received  therefor,  either  immedi¬ 
ately  or  by  the  day,  week  or  month,  and  which  use  or  fur¬ 
nish  renovated  butter  in  connection  with  said  meals,  shall 
pay  an  annual  license  fee  of  ten  dollars.  The  term  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  as  used  herein  includes  all  persons,  firms  or  cor¬ 
porations,  who  shall  sell  renovated  butter  in  quantities  of  ten 
pounds  or  more.  The  term  retail  dealers  includes  all  per¬ 
sons  who  sell  in  quantities  of  less  than  ten  pounds..  All 
licenses  while  in  force  shall  be  conspiciously  displayed  in  the 
place  of  buiness  of  the  party  or  parties  to  whom  they  have 
been  issued.  The  state  dairy  bureau  shall  require  all  persons 
holding  a  manufacturer’s  or  wholesaler’s  license,  as  provided 
in  this  act,  to  keep  a  record  in  a  form  separate  from  the  all 
other  business  in  which  every  sale  of  renovated  butter  shall 
be  recorded,  giving  the  quantity  sold,  the  name  and  location 
of  the  buyer  and  the  place  to  which  shipped.  Such  record 
shall  be  accessible  at  all  times  to  duly  authorized  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  state  dairy  bureau. 

Sec.  4.  All  license  fees  paid  to  the  state  dairy  bureau  un¬ 
der  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  said  bureau  into  the  state  treas¬ 
ury,  the  same  to  be  added  to  the  appropriation  made  for  the 
same  fiscal  year  for  the  bureau  and  its  expenditure  shall  be 
at  the  disposal  of  said  bureau  for  its  use. 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  or 
sections  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  for  the  first 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars;  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  ten  days  and  not  exceeding  thirty  days; 
and  for  each  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imorisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  atttorney  of  each 
and  every  county  in  this  state,  upon  application,  to  attend,  to 
the  prosecution  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  any  action 
brought  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
within  his  district.  One-half  of  all  the  fines  imposed  for  the 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid 
to  the  countv  in  which  the  fine  is  imposed.  The  other  one- 
half  shall  be  paid  to  the  state  dairy  bureau,  and  by  said 


bureau  to  the  state  treasurer,  and  the  same  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  appropriation  made  by  law  for  the  use  of  said 
state  dairy  bureau. 

Sec.  7.  "  An  act  which  became  a  law  under  constitutional 
provision  without  the  governor’s  approval,  February  23,  1899, 
entitled  “An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  process 
or  renovated  butter”  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in¬ 
consistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  its 

passage. 

By  act  approved  March  22,  1905,  a  new  section  is  added  to 
the  Penal  Code  which  shall  be  known  as  Sec.  383a,  and  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  383a.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  sells  or 
offers  for  sale,  or  has  in  his  or  its.  possession  for  sale,  any 
butter  manufactured  by  boiling,  melting,  deodorizing,  or  reno- 
vating,  which  is  the  product  of  stale,  rancid,  or  decomposed 
butter,  or  by  any  other  process  whereby  stale,  rancid,  or  de¬ 
composed  butter  is  manufactured  to  resemble  or  appear  like 
creamery  or  dairy  butter,  unless  the  same  is  plainly  stenciled 
or  branded  upon  each  and  every  package,  barrel,  firkin,  tub, 
pail,  square,  or  roll,  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in 
length,  “process  butter,”  or  “renovated  butter,”  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  advise  the  purchaser  of  the  real  character  of 
such  “process”  or  “renovated”  butter,  is  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor. 

ADULTERATION  OF  DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES— 
BOARD  OF  PHARMACY  TO  INVESTIGATE. 

By  laws  of  1905,  Chapter  406,  a  Board  of  Pharmacy  is 
created  to  be  composed  of  seven  competent  pharmacists  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  Board  of  Pharmacy  has 
power,  among  other  things  : 

(d)  To  regulate  the  quality  of  all  pharmaceutical  prepa¬ 
rations  and  medicines  dispensed  or  sold  in  this  state,  using 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  as  the  standard. 

(e)  To  investigate  all  complaints  as  to  the  quality  and 
strength  of  all  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  medicines, 
and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  such  as  do  not  conform  to  the.  standard  and  tests 
prescribed  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  United  States  Pharma¬ 
copoeia. 

(f)  To  employ  inspectors  of  pharmacy,  and  to  inspect, 
during  business  hours,  all  pharmacies,  dispensaries,  stores  or 
places  in  which  drugs,  medicines  and  poisons  are  compounded, 
dispensed  or  retailed,  and  to  cause  the  prosecution  of  all  per¬ 
sons  whenever  there  appears  to  the  board  to  be  reasonable 
grounds  for  such  action. 

Sec.  11  of  the  same  act  provides  that  “Every  proprietor  or 
manager  of  a  pharmacy%or  drug  store  shall  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  quality  of  all  drugs,  chemicals  and  medicines  sold 
or  dispensed  by  him,  except  those  sold  in  the  original  pack¬ 
age  of  the  manufacturer,  and  except  those  articles  or  prepara¬ 
tions  known  as  patent  or  proprietary  medicines.  Any  person 
who  shall  knowingly,  wilfully,  or  fraudulently,  falsify  or 
adulterate  or  cause  to  be  falsified  or  adulterated,  any  -drug  or 
medicinal  substance,  or  any  preparation  authorized  or  recog¬ 
nized  bv  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  or.  used 
or  intended  to  be  used,  in  medicinal  practice,  or  shall  mix,  or 
cause  to  be  mixed,  with  any  such  drug  or  medicinal  substance, 
any  foreign  or  inert  substance  whatever,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  or  weakening  its  medicinal  power  and  effect,  or  of 
lessening  its  cost,  and  shall  wilfully,  knowingly,  or.  fraudu¬ 
lently  sell  the  same,  or  cause  it  to  be  sold,  for  medicinal,  pur¬ 
poses,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty,  dol¬ 
lars,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  less  than  fifty  days  and  not  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Every 
registered  pharmacist  shall  file,  or  cause  to  be  filed,  all  physi¬ 
cians’  prescriptions,  or  a  copy  thereof,  compounded  or  dis¬ 
pensed  in  his  pharmacy  or  store.  They  shall  be  preserved  for 
at  least  two  years,  and  he  shall  furnish  a  correct  copy  of  any 
prescription,  only  under  the  order  or  request  of  the. physician 
writing  the  same.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  violate  any 
of  these  provisions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars;  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars.  The  state  board  of  pharmacy  may  at  any 
time  when  in  their  judgment  it  appears  advisable,  deputize 
one  of  their  members,  or  any  other  competent  person  to  in¬ 
vestigate  any  suspected  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and’  if  the  result  of  such  investigation  seems  to  the 
board  to  justify  such  action,  the  board  shall  cause  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act.” 
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LABELING  DRUGS. 

Sec.  380.  Every  apothecary,  druggist,  or  other  person  car¬ 
rying  on  business  as  a  dealer  in  drugs  or  medicine,  who,  in 
putting  up  any  such  articles  or  making  up  any  prescriptions 
or  filling  orders  therefor,  who  wilfully,  negligently,  or  igno¬ 
rantly  omits  to  label  the  same  or  puts  an  untrue  label  or 
stamp,  or  other  designation  of  contents  upon  any  box,  bottle, 
or  other  package  containing  any  drugs,  or  substitutes  a  differ¬ 
ent  article  for  the  article  ordered,  or  puts  up  a  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  such  article  than  is  prescribed,  or  otherwise 
deviates  from  the  terms  of  the  prescription,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  human  life  is  injured,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
or,  if  death  ensues,  is  guilty  of  a  felony. 

ADULTERATING  FOOD,  DRUGS,  LIQUORS,  ETC. 

Sec.  382.  Every  person  who  adulterates  or  dilutes  any  arti¬ 
cle  of  food,  drink,  drug,  medicine,  spirituous  or  malt  liquor, 
or  wine,  or  any  article  useful  in  compounding  them,  with 
fraudulent  intent  to  offer  the  same,  or  cause  or  permit  it  to 
be  offered  for  sale  as  unadulterated  or  undiluted ;  and  every 
person  who  fraudulently  sells,  or  keeps,  or  offers  for  sale 
the  same,  as  unadulterated  or  undiluted,  or  who,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  for  any  article  of  food,  drink,  drug,  medicine, 
spirituous  or  malt  liquor  or  wine,  sells  or  offers  for  sale,  a 
different  article,  or  an  article  of  a  different  character  or  manu¬ 
facture,  without  first  informing  such  purchaser  of  such  dif¬ 
ference,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  provided,  that  no  retail 

M  dealer  shall  be  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
if  he  shall  prove  a  written  guarantee  of  purity  obtained  from 
the  person  from  whom  he  purchased  such  adulterated  or  di¬ 
luted  goods. 

As  amended  by  Act  approved  March  21,  1903. 

DISPOSING  OF  TAINTED  FOOD,  ETC. 

Sec.  383.  Provides  that  every  person  who  knowingly  sells, 
keeps  or  offers  for  sale,  or  disposes  of  any  article  of  food, 
drink,  drug,  or  medicine  knowing  the  same  is  adulterated, 
or  has  become  tainted,  decayed,  spoiled,  or  otherwise  unwhole¬ 
some  or  unfit  to  be  eaten  or  drunk,  with  intent  to  permit 
the  same  to  be  eaten  or  drunk,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
may  be  fined  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100,  or  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  100  days,  or  both; 
and  may  be  adjudged  to  pay  all  the  necessary  expenses  not 
exceeding  $50  incurred  in  inspecting  and  analyzing  such  arti¬ 
cles. 

The  term  “drug”  as  used  herein  includes  all  medicine  for 
internal  and  external  use,  antiseptics,  disinfectants,  and  cos¬ 
metics.  I  he  term  “food”  as  used  herein  includes  all  articles 
used  for  food  or  drink  by  man,  whether  simple,  mixed,  or 
compound.  An  article  is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  drugs:  (1)  If  when  sold  under  or  by 
name  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  it  dif¬ 
fers  materially  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or 
purity  laid  down  herein;  (2)  if,  when  sold  under  or  by  a 
name  not  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
found  in  some  other  pharmacopoeia  or  other  standard  work 
on  materia  medica,  it  differs  materially  from  the  standard  of 
strength,  quality,  or  purity  laid  down  in  such  work;  (3)  if 
its  strength,  quality,  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed  stand¬ 
ard  under  which  it  was  sold. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  food:  (1)  If  any  substance  or  sub¬ 
stances  have  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate 
or  injuriously  affect  its  quality,  strength,  or  puritv;  (2)  if 
any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  substances  have  been 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  it;  (3)  if  any  valuable  or 
necessary  constituent  or  ingredient  has  been  wholly  or  in  part 
extracted  from  it;  (4)  if  it  is  an  imitation  of  or  sold  under 
the  name  of  another  article;  (5)  if  it  consists  wholly  or  in 
part  of  a  diseased,  decomposed,  putrid,  infected,  tainted,  or 
rotten  animal  or  vegetable  substance  or  article,  whether  man¬ 
ufactured  or  not,  and  in  the  case  of  milk  if  it  is  produced 
from  a  diseased  animal;  (6)  if  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished, 
powdered  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed,  or  if 
by  any  means  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value 
than  it  really  is ;  (7)  if  it  contains  any  added  substance  or 
ingredient  which  is  poisonous  or  injurious  to  health. 


ADULTERATING  CANDY. 

Sec.  402a.  Every  person  who  adulterates  candy  by  using 
in  its  manufacture  Terra  Alba  or  any  other  deleterious  sub¬ 
stance,  or  sells  or  keeps  for  sale  any  candy  or  candies  adul¬ 
terated  with  Terra  Alba  or  any  other  deleterious  substance, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  adulterated,  is  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor. 

LABELING  FRUIT. 

Sec.  1.  All  fruit,  green,  or  dried,  contained  in  boxes,  bar¬ 
rels,  or  packages,  which  shall  hereafter  be  shipped,  or  offered 
for  shipment  in  this  state,  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
shall  have  stamped,  branded,  stenciled  or  labeled,  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  on  the  outside  of  every  such  box,  barrel,  or 
package,  in  clearly  legible  letters,  at  least  one-fourth  inch  in 
height,  a  statement,  truly  and  correctly  designating  the  county 
and  immediate  locality  in  which  such  fruit  was  grown. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  or  requirements  of  section  one  of  this  act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum,  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $500. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor  of  the  state  of  California,  after  the 
passage  of  this  act  shall  appoint  such  inspectors  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  act,  to  serve  with¬ 
out  compensation,  who  are  hereby  invested  with  full  authority 
to  enter  any  car  or  depot  containing  fruit  for  shipment;  or 
any  ware  house,  packing  house,  store  room,  or  other  place  or 
places  where  any  fruit  is  kept,  packed,  or  prepared  for  ship¬ 
ment,  to  inspect  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof.  Such  in¬ 
spectors  are  also  invested  with  full  authority  to  examine  such 
books  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  packing 
or  shipping  fruit,  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act. 

FRAUDULENTLY  INCREASING  WEIGHT  OF  GOODS. 

Sec.  381.  Provides  that  every  person  who  puts  or  sells  in 
any  bag,  bale,  box,  barrel,  or  other  package  in  which  goods 
are.  usually  sold  by  weight,  anything  whatever  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  weight  of  such  bag,  bale,  package,  etc.,  with 
intent  thereby  to  sell  the  goods  therein  or  enable  another  to 
sell  the  same  for  an  increased  weight,  is  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  less  than  $25  for  each  offense. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS. 

Ex  Parte  Henry  Kohler,  74  Cal.  38. 

Petition  for  habeas  corpus. 

The  petitioner  was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  Sec.  8  of 
“An  Act  to  prohibit  the  sophistication  and  adulteration  of 
Wine,  and  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
thereof.” 

Sec.  8  of  said  Act  provides  that  “it  is  desired  and  re¬ 
quired”  that  all  and  every  grower,  manufacturer,  etc.,  of 
California  wine  when  selling  or  putting  up  for  sale  any 
such  wine,  shall  plainly  mark  the  same  “Pure  California 
Wine.” 

It  was  first  contended  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional 
because  it  embraced  more  than  one  subject,  and  because 
it  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  deprive  persons  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  court  held  that  the  act  is  not  unconstitutional  as 
violating  Sec.  24  of  Article  4  of  the  Constitution  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  “every  act  shall  embrace  but  one  subject,  which 
subject  shall  be  embraced  in  its  title.” 

The  court  also  held  that  said  act  is  not  unconstitutional 
because  so  unreasonable  in  its  restrictions  upon  the  sale 
of  wines  as  to  deprive  persons  of  their  property  without 
due  process  of  law. 

It  was  contended  by  counsel  for  the  people  that,  under 
the  act  referred  to,  dealers  in  wines  are  prohibited  from 
selling  pure  wine  without  the  stamp  designed  by  the  act. 
The  petitioner  contended  that  while  the  pure  wine  stamps 
may  be  used,  there  is  no  penalty  prescribed  for  a  failure 
to  use  it. 

.The  court,  after  carefully  reviewing  all  the  various  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  and  the  cause  and  events  which  led  to 
its  passage,  held  that  the  act  does  not  intend  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  pure  wine  without  the  pure  wine  label,  but  in¬ 
tends  simply  to  authorize  the  use  of  such  a  label  should 
the  wine  dealer  desire  to  so  label  his  pure  California  wine. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MASON 
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Commerce.  February  16.  1906,  and  on  All  Other  National  Pure  Food  Legislation. 
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Program  and  Rules  and  Regulations,  Governing  Meeting  of  Standard  Com¬ 
mittee,  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments. 


PROGRAM. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  19. 

Afternoon  Session,  Great  Northern  Hotel.  Executive. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  20. 

Morning  Session,  Coliseum,  Fifteenth  and  Wabash  avenue. 
Milk  and  Milk  Products :  Milk,  Condensed  Milk,  Ice 
Cream,  Butter,  Cheese,  etc. 

Afternoon  Session — 

Meats,  Oleomargarine,  Lard, 

Sausage,  Eggs,  Fish,  and 
other  Animal  Products. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  GREAT 
NORTHERN  HOTEL. 

Morning  Session — 

Fresh  and  Preserved  Fruits, 

Canned  Goods,  Fruit  But¬ 
ter,  Jellies,  Jams,  Pickles, 

Preservatives  and  Color¬ 
ing. 

Afternoon  Session — 

Flavoring  Extracts,  Edible 
Oils. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  GREAT 
NORTHERN  HOTEL. 

Morning  Session — 

Spices,  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
and  Cereal  Foods. 

Afternoon  Session — 

Sugar,  Glucose,  Honey, 

Vinegar  and  Food  Acces¬ 
sories  - —  Baking  Powder, 

Yeast,  etc. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  GREAT 
NORTHERN  HOTEL, 

Morning  Session — 

Beverages — Alcoholic:  Wine, 

Beer,  Whisky,  Brandy, 
etc.  Non-Alcoholic:  Tea, 

Coffee,  Grape  Juice,  etc. 

Afternoon  Session — 

Unfinished  Business. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  24. 

Morning  Session— 


F  J.  H.  KRACKE,  New  York 


John  Crerar  Library,  Wabash  avenue  and  Washington 
street — Executive. 

Afternoon  Session — 

John  Crerar  Library,  Wabash  avenue  and  Washington 
street — Executive. 

Manufacturers  and  producers  of  food  are  invited  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  views  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Should  it  be  impossible 
or  .inconvenient  for  any  one  to- 
give  oral  evidence,  facts  and 
arguments  may  be  submitted 
in  writing.  Whenever  possible, 
attendance  in  person  is  re¬ 
quested. 

As  the  committee  wishes  the 
manufacturers  to  understand 
their  views,  as  well  as  to  se¬ 
cure  testimony,  the  committee 
will  appreciate  it  if  parties 
who  contemplate  meeting  with 
the  committee  give  notice 
when  they  wish  to  speak  and 
upon  what  subjects,  that  equi¬ 
table  time  arrangements  may 
be  made. 

The  program  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  as  closely  as  possible  so 
that  a  manufacturer  may  at¬ 
tend  and  testify  when  the  par¬ 
ticular  subject  in  which  he  is 
interested  is  being  considered 
and  be  able  to  leave  when  his 
mission  is  accomplished. 

Friday  afternoon  Februar  • 
23,  is  reserved  for  unfinished 
Dusiness  and  for  the  evidence 
af  those  who  find  it  impossible 
10  attend  on  the  day  devoted 
:o  the  subject  in  which  the 
ire  interested. 


J  W.  Bailey,  Oregon.  A.  H.  JONES,  Illinois. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Standards  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 

Departments. 
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Proceedings 

OF  THE 

NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 

Departments 

Portland,  Oregon,  July  10th  to  15th,  1905. 

(Continued.) 


THE  ENTIRE  PROCEEDINGS,  AFTER  BEING  PUB^ 
LISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL, 
WILL  BE  PRINTED  IN  PAMPHLET  FORM 
AND  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  TO  OUR  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS. 

July  ii,  1905.  10:00  o’clock  A.  M. 

President  McConnell:  The  Convention  will 
please  come  to  order. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  my  very  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  introduce  the  Honorable  Horace  Ankeney  of 
Ohio,  who  will  discuss  the  National  Pure  Food  Law. 
(Applause.) 

Address  of  Hon.  Horace  Ankeney,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Ohio 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Food  Commissioners  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen :  I  was  interviewed  a  little  while  ago  by  some 
newspaper  man  who  asked  me  what  I  expected  to  say.  I 
had  to  tell  him  that  God  in  Heaven  alone  knew,  for  I  did*  not. 
I  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  topic  and  of  the  work  em¬ 
braced  in  a  national  food  law;  and  from  the  time  I  was 
given  that  topic  I  felt  my  inability  to  properly  discuss  it.  I 
have  prepared  no  paper.  I  have  read  different  papers  and  I 
think  they  are  accessible  to  you  all,  that  cover  the  ground 
very  well;  and  I  have  felt  that  we  needed  to  say  but  little 
concerning  the  nature  of  a  national  food  law,  for  I  thought 
that  any  commissioner  who  had  had  but  a  few  months’  ex¬ 
perience  would  have  had  enough  to  feel  the  necessity  of  it; 
and  for  that  reason  I  would  not  talk  very  long  on  why  we 
should  have  a  national  food  law,  but  rather  come  right  down 
to  the  point  and  talk  face  to  face,  and  see  if  we  could  not 
interest  ourselves  in  some  of  the  immense  obstacles  that  are 
to  be  overcome  before  we  will  succeed  in  having  a  national 
food  law. 

Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  have  nearly  eighty 
millions  of  people  whose  health  and  purse  are  affected  by 
this  question.  So  long  as  we  are  here  in  this  world  of  ours 
before  that  time  that  the  Scripture  speaks  of  when  these 
mortal  bodies  of  ours  shall  be  changed  and  we  shall  inhabit 
new  bodies,  foods  to  sustain  life  and  medicines  to  restore  us 
to  health  when  sick  will  be  needed.  That  we  all  know,  and 
we  know  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  kind  of  food 
we  take  into  our  bodies  as  to  whether  the  machinery  with 
which  God  endowed  us  shall  be  so  used  that  we  shall  give 
the  best  service  with  these  bodies  that  is  possible. 

But  that  is  not  the  question  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about.  We 
have  had  objections  for  I  don’t  know  how  many  years  to  the 
question  of  a  national  food  law.  One  law  passed  the  Senate 
and  failed  in  the  House.  One  or  two  laws  passed  in  the 
House  and  failed  in  the  Senate.  The  last  law  now  known  I 
believe  as  the  Hepburn  Bill,  was  published,  ready  to  be  voted 
on  in  the  Senate  and  had  been  discussed,  but  we  have  no 
national  food  law.  Now  there  has  been  some  reason  for  this. 
What  is  that  reason?  What  are  the  obstacles?  Can  they 
be  overcome,  and  what  can  we  do  to  overcome  them?  Now 
Horace  Mann  said,  “Always  tell  the  truth,  but  the  truth 
need  not  always  be  told ;”  and  sometimes  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  a  Food  Commissioner  to  open  his  mouth  and  tell 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  God’s  truth.  But  it  seems  to  me 
in  facing  a  problem  like  this  as  people  who  have  to  deal  with 
these  things,  and  these  millions  of  people  are  expecting  us 


to  protect  them  against  the  frauds  and  deceptions  of  the 
country,  that  we  ought  to  be  frank  enough  in  a  meeting  of 
this  kind  to  just  tell  what  we  believe  is  the  truth  and  see  if 
we  cannot  get  at  the  remedy  if  a  remedy  is  possible.  I  might 
say  right  here,  that  when  I  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  necessity 
of  having  good  food  for  good  health,  I  should  have  said  that 
this  question  is  the  greatest  possible  one  that  we  have  to 
consider  because  of  the  immense  frauds  that  every  one  of  us 
has  come  right  up  against. 

When  this  man  that  interviewed  me  because  he  didn’t  seem 
to  know  anything  about  it,  I  gave  him  one  little  simple  illus¬ 
tration.  Now  I  said  to  him,  “I  will  give  you  one  illustration 
that  came  right  under  my  own  observation  when  a  man  came 
into  my  own  grocery  store  and  said  to  the  groceryman  ‘Have 
you  any  maple  svrup?’  ‘I  have,’  and  handed  down  a  bottle. 
‘Are  you  sure  this  is  maple  syrup?’  He  says,  ‘It  ought  to  be; 
I  bought  it  for  maple  syrup  and  I  paid  enough  for  it.’  ‘How 
do  you  sell  it?’  ‘At  so  much  a  pint,’  which  was  at  the  rate 
of  $2.00  a  gallon.  ‘Well,’  I  said  to  him,  ‘We  have  been  look¬ 
ing  into  maple  syrup  a  little  and  I  am  very  doubtful ;  I  am 
suspicious.  I  know  nothing  about  that  brand  of  syrup  but  I 
will  take  the  sample.’  When  the  report  came  in  from  the 
Chemist,  and  I  saw  the  Chemist  personally,  the  report,  sim¬ 
ply  as  the  chemist  would  naturally  put  it  had  nothing  but 
what  was  a  statement  of  facts,  it  was  impure.  He  said  to 
me,  ‘Ankeney,  1  am  D — d  if  there  is  scarcely  enough  maple 
in  that  syrup  to  say  there  is  any  there  and  that  syrup  could 
have  been  made  out  of  a  good  quality  of  sugar  for  thirty 
cents  a  gallon.’”  Is  there  any  fraud  in  that?  Every  man 
who  has  handled  that  syrup — we  would  not  condemn  him 
as  a  dealer  for  a  dishonest  man,  but  there  was  somebody  else 
that  was  stepping  on  some  honest  man’s  toes  and  deceiving 
some  man  who  went  in  there  with  his  pocket  book  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  who  was  paying  an  extra  price  for  that  product. 
That  is  a  very  simple  illustration  but  it  is  a  true  one. 

I  have  been  so  indignant  at  times  when  a  man  has  come 
into  my  office  talking  about  how  he  was  helping  the  poor 
people  of  this  country,  when  I  have  seen  it  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  helping  the 
poor  people  but  it  was  a  question  of  putting  something  out 
that  the  people  would  buy  where  they  thought  they  were 
getting  the  real  thing  when  it  was  not ;  and  some  honest  pro¬ 
ducer,  some  honest  manufacturer  and  maybe  hundreds  of 
honest  dealers  were  being  deceived  and  the  consumer  we 
know  was  deceived. 

Once  our  secretary  gave  me  an  illustration  a  year  or  so 
ago  and  it  continually  comes  to  my  mind  and  illustrates  this 
very  point.  He  said  it  came  under  his  own  personal  obser¬ 
vation.  Going  into  a  grocery  store  in  Morganville,  Kentucky, 
or  standing  in  a  grocery  store  in  Morganville,  Kentucky,  a 
woman  came  in  with  a  market  basket  on  her  arm,  leading  a 
little  girl.  She  purchased  from  the  groceryman  so  much 
lard,  so  much  syrup,  so  much  sausage  and  so  much  jelly. 
She  inquired  the  bill  and  found  that  she  was  sixty-seven  cents 
short  of  having  money  enough  to  pay  the  bill.  She  took  her 
purchases  and  left  owing  the  grocer  sixty-seven  cents.  Out 
of  curiosity  he  said,  he  felt  he  would  like  to  know  just  what 
she  bought  and  what  the  chemist  had  to  say  about  it.  A 
sample  of  each  article  was  purchased  and  analyzed  The 
lard  was  chiefly  stearin,  the  syrup  was  75  per  cent  glucose, 
the  sausage  was  a  preserved  article  and  the  jelly  was  an  imi¬ 
tation  one.  Without  saying  anything  further  I  will  just  add 
as  a  summary,  that  he  figured  on  what  the  woman  could  have 
bought  these  articles  for  had  she  paid  the  producer,  the 
shipper,  the  jobber  and  the  retailer  the  regular  profits,  and 
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she  might  have  left  that  store  with  fifty  cents  in  her  pocket 
instead  of  owing  the  grocer  sixty-seven  cents. 

The  commissioners  are  continually  coming  up  against 
propositions  of  this  kind.  Awhile  ago,  down  in  Ohio,  my 
inspector  goes  out  in  some  of  the  lower  counties  and  pur¬ 
chases  there  an  article.  “Where  did  you  get  this?”  “I 
bought  it  over  across  the  line,”  in  Kentucky,  for  instance. 
Now  this  is  no  reflection  on  Kentucky.  Kentucky  has  a  pure 
food  law  and  I  might  as  well  stop  here  long  enough,  right 
at  this  point,  to  say  that  which  we  know  to  be  a  fact,  men 
have  come  to  me  and  said,  “Ankeney,  I  took  up  a  sample  of 
stuff  that  was  manufactured  in  Ohio,  right  in  our  own  state 
that  is  impure.”  “Why,  bless  your  dear  life,  yes,  I  know 
that.  I  know  that.  Ohio  has  lots  of  firms  that  are  manu¬ 
facturing  stuff,  that  if  I  could  get  my  hands  on  their  throats 
I  would  see  that  the  civil  law  was  made  to  protect  the 
people  that  it  is  intended  to  protect.”  What  do  they  do? 
They  don’t  sell  that  stuff  in  Ohio.  They  go  out  into  some 
other  state  and  they  say,  “We  manufacture  so  and  so  here 
and  our  goods  are  absolutely  pure,”  and  their  agent  goes  out 
and  sells  it  outside  the  limits  of  the  state.  My  law  does  not 
enable  me,  except  in  the  matter  of  oleomargerine  to  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  it.  It  is  the  sale  that  is  prevented.  Now, 
I  said,  “That  article  was  possibly  purchased  in  Kentucky. 
That  party  in  Kentucky  purchased  it  from  somebody  very 
likely  in  New  York,  and  that  party  in  New  York  had  it 
manufactured  by  somebody  up  in  Vermont.  What  shall  I 
do?  Shall  I  punish  the  man  that  I  purchased  it  from?”  Now, 
under  the  law  some  people  say  to  me  that  that  is  the  way  to 
do  it;  is  the  only  way  to  make  these  people  see  that  they  buy 
pure  goods.  Why,  there  are  hundreds  of  people  around  our 
state,  down  among  some  of  the  hills  that  scarcely  know  that 
we  have  any  laws  on  the  subject,  and  they  have  been  so  in 
the  habit  of  buying  from  these  agents  that  come  in  and  taking 
their  word  for  it  that  of  course  they  believe  them.  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  after  the  real  culprit 
as  nearly  as  possible,  if  it  can  be  done.  We  should  have  a 
national  law  that  things  shall  be  what  they  are  represented 
to  be  and  have  the  national  arm  to  come  and  supplement  and 
sustain  us  in  our  work  and  aid  us  to  punish  the  man  in  Ver¬ 
mont  who  manufactured  his  spurious  article  and  sells  it  in 
New  York.  If  it  is  the  party  in  New  York  who  made  it,  he 
will  have  to  be  responsible  if  he  sells  it  to  somebody  down 
in  Kentucky,  and  we  will  then  get  the  help  of  the  national 
government  in  getting  after  the  thousands  of  things,  the  bulk 
of  the  articles  that  we  have  been  unable  to  reach. 

Isn’t  it  a  fact  brethren,  that  you  have  had  it  thrown  up  to 
you  time  and  time  again,  as  it  were  sneeringly,  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  efforts  of  the  food  commissioners?  What  can  you  do? 
And  if  you  are  doing  something  you  will  likely  find  as  one 
very  prominent  gentleman  said  to  me,  “In  this  state  over  here 
we  had  a  bad  commissioner.  I  haven’t  very  much  influence 
but  I  had  enough  with  the  Governor  so  that  we  had  a  change 
and  we  have  a  good  one  now.”  And  these  moneyed  interests 
with  the  millions  back  of  them,  representing  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  adulterated  articles,  if  the  commissioner  gets  too  indus¬ 
trious  and  is  getting  the  people  pretty  thoroughly  enlightened 
as  to  some  of  these  frauds,  they  may  succeed  in  having  a 
change  made  and  when  the  other  man  comes  in,  it  will  take 
him  sometime  to  find  out  certain  things  and  they  can  get  along 
very  well  and  stave  off  a  few  law  suits  and  will  continue  to 
get  along  in  that  way.  It  looks  as  though  I  told  an  untruth 
when  I  said  I  wasn’t  going  to  talk  about  a  national  food  law. 

Now  let  me  come  down  to  some  of  the  obstacles.  What 
is  the  reason  that  we  haven’t  a  national  food  law?  Are  there 
any  interests  being  affected  that  would  lead  people  who  are 
sent  to  Washington,  or  at  least  to  get  the  ears  of  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  say,  “You  smother  that  bill?”  Let  us 
see.  Now,  there  isn’t  a  commissioner  but  knows  that  there 
is  one  interest  that  is  making  boasts  that  they  have  killed  the 
food  laws  so  far,  and  what  interest  is  that?  The  man  who 
made  the  statement  was  a  representative  of  the  blenders  and 
compounders  of  whiskey.  And  that  same  man  made  the  state¬ 
ment  in  my  office,  “Why  here  is  another  whiskey  interest 
that  don’t  make  pure  whiskey.  They  make  adulterated  whis¬ 
key.  Ours  is  the  only  pure  whiskey.”  I  said  to  him,  “What 
Is  whiskey  ?’’  “Why,  whiskey  is  alcohol  and  water,  that  is  all 
it  is.”  But  if  that  is  all  it  is,  what  harm  is  there  in  letting  the 
people  throughout  the  United  States  know  that  they  are  sim¬ 
ply  buying  alcohol  and  water?  But  that  same  interest  blends, 
compounds  and  sell  how  many?  I  don’t  know.  It  has  been 
stated  by  different  ones  that  85  or  more  per  cent  of  the 
whiskeys  that  are  sold  are  blends  or  compounds.  A  national 
food  law  would  compel  them  to  state  the  facts  on  the  label. 
They  have  been  very  busy  against  a  national  food  law. 

Down  ia  the  southern  states  where  cotton  is  abundant,  they 


have  learned  the  value  of  cotton  seed  oil  and  others  have 
learned  that  cotton  seed  oil  can  take  the  place  of  olive  oil 
and  other  things,  deceptively  at  least;  that  will  take  a  chemist 
and  maybe  a  skilled  chemist  to  detect;  and  so  being  so  much 
cheaper  that  interest  does  not  care  to  see  a  national  food 
law  pass. 

Here  are  the  glucose  interests.  Glucose,  we  are  told  over 
and  over  again  is  not  harmful,  and  it  is  so  manifestly  cheap, 
and  can  be  used  to  adulterate  and  cheapen  and  yet  with  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  coloring  matter  or  preservative  in  some  articles 
they  can  make  the  people  believe  that  they  are  getting  some 
man’s  legitimate  honest  product,  and  that  product  can  be  sold 
instead  of  it,  and  they  do  not  wish  a  national  food  law. 

The  patent  medicine  people  throughout  the  world  are  very 
diligent  in  seeing  that  a  national  food  law  shall  not  be  passed. 
And  I  do  hope  that  we  may,  between  us  and  the  department 
at  Washington,  be  so  enabled  to  give  the  facts  to  the  people 
regarding  some  of  these  adulterations  that  the  people  will  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  aroused. 

That  just  reminds  me  that  I  read  on  the  car  coming  here, 
I  think  it  was  in  Collier’s,  of  some  great  force  brought  to 
bear  on  the  newspapers,  and,  gentlemen,  I  know  that  to  be  a 
fact.  Don’t  I  know  that  when  I  was  in  the  legislature  of  Ohio 
when  anything  came  up  that  affected  the  newspapers  how  dili¬ 
gent  they  became?  This  article  in  Collier’s  said  that  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  brought  in  so  much  money  that  the  newspapers 
were  being  throttled  as  it  were  in  order  to  keep  back  from 
the  people  some  of  the  facts  that  the  people  ought  to  know. 

But  I  started  to  talk  about  patent  medicines.  I  have  no 
law  in  my  state  that  will  reach  these  but  I  have  a  chemist 
here  from  Ohio  who  can  bear  me  witness,  because  he  has 
given  me  part  of  the  information  that  he  has,  that  some  of 
these  patent  medicines  that  are  sold  for  external  and  internal 
use  contain  alcohol.  Now,  I  don’t  know  that  I  need  to  men¬ 
tion  anything  else,  because  you  all  know  of  the  various  prepa¬ 
rations  that  others  have  told  you  about  such  as  liquozone, 
vitae  ore  and  things  of  that  kind  sold  at  an  immense  price, 
and  yet  the  real  cost  is  but  a  trifle.  The  people  are  being  de¬ 
ceived.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  could  do  it  with  a  national 
food  law  compelling  them  to  sell  an  article  for  what  it  is? 
In  other  words  that  while  they  need  not  put  the  percentage 
in  their  formula  they  would  have  to  give  the  contents  of  the 
article  that  was  in  the  bottle.  I  saw  a  man  from  down  in  Ohio 
scared  out  of  his  boots  and  fairly  tremble  when  he  came  to 
see  me  because  I  had  taken  up  a  sample  of  catarrh  balm  and 
don’t  know  that  I  had  no  authority  over  catarrh  balm  and 
found  it  doped  with  cocaine  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rea¬ 
son  it  had  been  taken  up  was  that  some  three  different  parties 
were  traced  right  direct  to  the  insane  asylum  from  the  effects 
of  the  cocaine  and  catarrh  balm  and  after  I  had  taken  it  up 
I  found  that  I  could  do  nothing  with  it.  It  is  a  patent  medi¬ 
cine,  however,  and  the  people  should  know  what  are  in  some 
of  these  things.  Those  people  don’t  want  a  national  food  law 
passed. 

How  about  the  men  who  manufacture  coloring  matter  and 
preservatives?  They  will  tell  you  over  and  over  again  that 
a  little  is  not  going  to  hurt  you;  that  it  is  a  good  thing;  that 
it  is  better  than  ptomaine  poisons,  for  instance.  And  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  isn’t  a  food  commissioner  but  what  knows  that 

when  he  has  taken  up  some  of  these  articles  where  this  man 
puts  in  so  much  because  he  says  it  is  not  going  to  hurt  you 

and  the  other  one  puts  in  a  little  bit  more  and  it  keeps  on 

until  there  is  no  telling  what  the  result  will  be.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  got  a  sample  that  came  from  Michigan  that  said  in  large 
letters  on  the  package  that  it  contained  neither  coloring  nor 
preservative  and  yet  when  it  was  tested  it  contained  both 
coal  tar  dye  and  an  antiseptic;  yet  I  could  not  reach  the 
party. 

How  about  the  canning  interests?  I  am  told  that  they  are 
very  diligent  against  the  national  food  law.  Why?  I  don’t 
know  why,  unless  it  be  that  the  chemists  find  certain  preserva¬ 
tives  and  coloring  matter  in  the  things  that  are  in  the  can 
and  if  the  statement  of  fact  must  go  on  the  label  or  it  cannot 
be  shipped  into  my  state,  that  the  Government  will  take  hold 
of  that  and  they  don’t  want  the  exposure.  I  don’t  know  how 
many  more  interests  I  should  speak  of.  These  are  the  facts, 
brethren,  that  we  are  right  up  square  against.  Our  good 
friend  from  Connecticut  knows  it  in  his  own  state,  that  his 
own  senator  claiming  to  represent  certain  interests  of  that 
state  which  were  interests  that  he  would  gladly  have  changed 
if  he  could,  but  the  sales  made  outside  the  state,  that  senator 
did  not  vote  to  help  pass  these  laws,  the  national  food  law, 
representing  these  large  interests.  Now,  these  interests  rep¬ 
resent  their  millions.  They  have  their  hands  upon  the  people 
who  control  the  legislature  and  sit  in  the  chairs  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  our  states.  You  know  that.  And  while  they  make 
the  statement  to  them  so  plausible  that  it  seems  an  honest  use. 
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yet  I  say  we  are  stating  the  facts  as  we  find  them,  and  these 
things  must  simply  be  overcome  before  we  will  have  a  na¬ 
tional  food  lawr.  But  here  is  one  of  the  things  that  stare  me 
in  the  face,  and  that  is  this :  That  we  ourselves  are  likely  to 
become  divided.  There  has  been  more  agitation  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  than  there  has  ever  been  on  the  subject,  and 
I  learn  of  different  interests  that  are  getting  together  having 
bills  prepared  to  introduce  in  the  next  congress.  You  mark 
my  word  for  it  if  these  people  are  not  endeavoring  to  see 
that  these  men  from  this  state  and  that  man  from  that  state 
and  that  man  from  the  other  state  shall  introduce  certain  bills 
and  get  the  different  interests  of  the  country  divided  over  these 
measures  and  we  wdll  pass  another  session  of  congress  and 
no  food  law.  I  take  it  that  in  the  fight  that  has  been  made 
up  to  the  present  time  the  thing  for  us  to  do  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  food  department  of  the  various  states  is  to  stand 
hand  in  hand,  arm  in  arm,  with  the  one  food  law  that  was 
passed  at  the  last  congress,  and  when  Senator  Heyburn, 
who,  if  God  permits  him  to  live,  will  be  back  again  to  in¬ 
troduce  another  bill,  when  the  bill  comes  out  from  the  hands 
of  the  committee  we  should  pull  together  to  pass  that  bill 
because  it  seems  to  be  the  combination  of  all  the  bills  from 
the  time  of  Paddock  down  to  the  present  time.  I  know  there 
are  interests  that  are  formulating  bills  now  that  will  be  for 
the  very  purpose  I  take  it  of  pulling  the  wool  over  our  eyes 
so  that  we  will  think,  “Well,  that  is  the  thing,”  and  we  will 
go  for  that  and  then  we  will  just  have  the  whole  matter 
swamped. 

But  coming  up  against  these  various  interests,  how  are 
they  to  be  overcome?  I  went  with  a  committee  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  call  on  the  President.  I  stated  on  behalf  of  that 
committee  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  said  to  you,  and 
some  things  that  I  have  not  said  to  you.  I  appealed  to  him 
as  to  one  who  has  stood  for  a  square  deal  in  this  country, 
that  his  influence  be  thrown  in  behalf  of  a  national  food 
law  which  will  help  to  give  the  millions  of  people — and  he 
stands  for  the  common  people  and  a  square  deal  for  them, 
as  well  as  for  all  the  interests — to  throw  his  influence  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  national  food  law.  He  said  to  me  frankly  that 
he  had  not  given  it  consideration.  But  you  will  pardon  me 
if  I  make  this  statement  that  should  be  made  by  others,  he 
did  say  this :  He  said,  “The  arguments  you  present  are 
certainly  strong  ones,  and  while  I  cannot  ask  that  a  special 
message  be  sent  at  this  time  when  we  are  so  near  the  close 
of  the  session,  I  will  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to-morrow  morning.”  And,  I  believe  right 
here  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  we  can  make,  is  for 
every  one  of  us  through  the  influence  that  we  will  have, 
through  the  Women’s  Clubs,  the  agricultural  interests  that 
always  stand  for  these  things,  the  physcians,  every  interest 
that  we  know  is  standing  for  purer  foods,  for  purer  drugs, 
shall  impress  upon  the  President  the  necessity  that  he  have 
in  his  next  message  something  in  behalf  of  the  national  food 
law,  and  that  his  influence  be  thrown  in  this  line.  Because, 
as  we  know,  he  is  a  man  who  cares  not  for  the  millions  that 
are  represented  so  long  as  he  once  becomes  firmly  convinced 
that  he  is  in  the  right. 

Now,  if  we  are  in  earnest  for  a  national  food  law,  let  us 
take  some  steps  along  this  line  that  will  bring  to  bear  upon 
his  mind  the  necessity  for  the  law,  and  get  every  other  per¬ 
son  interested  that  we  can  and  have  the  people  enlightened. 

I  think  that  I  have  opened  the  question.  I  have  barely 
touched  upon  it.  Now,  inasmuch  as  it  is  open,  let  us  talk 
frankly  together  and  I  may  say  something  more  later  on.  I 
thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  in¬ 
troducing  Secretary  Allen  of  Kentucky,  who  will  dis¬ 
cuss  this  question  that  you  have  heard  so  ably  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Ankeney.  (Applause.) 

Address  of  Hon.  R.  M.  Allen,  Secretary  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  Food  Division  Kentucky 
Experiment  Station 

Secretary  Allen :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  want  to 
state  emphatically  that  I  stand  for  state  and  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  which  specializes  in  favor  of  no  individual  interest,  but 
which  will  eliminate  the  poisons  and  the  useless  adulterants 
from  food  and  put  the  genuine  and  the  synthetic  or  imita¬ 
tion  on  the  market  so  labeled  that  the  consumer  can  take  his 
choice.  I  have  my  preferences  for  certain  foods — certain 
foods  agree  with  me — and  you  have  yours.  I  don’t  want  to 
put  my  preferences  upon  you,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  put 
yours  upon  me,  either  out  of  prejudice  or  for  the  purpose  of 
profit.  I  believe  that  every  substance  intended  for  human 
consumption  should  be  correctly  labeled,  and  labeled  so  that 


consumers  will  know  the  exact  character  of  substances  which 
they  purchase  for  consumption.  This  labeling  should  tell 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  place  of  production,  the 
true  nature  and  substance  of  the  product  and  the  fact  if  any 
adulteration  has  been  added  or  practiced  in  the  preparation. 
Food  adulteration  has  resulted  because  these  principles  of 
identification  are  being  violated.  When  state  and  federal 
laws  command  their  respect  the  evil  will  be  controlled. 

f  believe  that  the  fight  for  national  pure  food  legislation 
is  about  won.  Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  big  storm,  I 
will  admit,  but  the  storm  is  serving  to  bring  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people,  and  when  the  American 
people  are  aroused  they  act  and  they  express  their  will  in 
legislation  and  in  the  election  of  men  who  will  enforce  laws. 
The  pure  food  issue  is  an  honest,  practical  principle.  It  is 
a  principle  which  the  courts  iiave  established  time  and  time 
again  in  the  common  law,  and  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
common  law  and  written  in  various  forms  in  state  and  federal 
statutes  too  many  times  to  be  defeated  in  this  issue,  especially 
when  this  issue  has  such  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  health  and 
purses  of  the  American  people. 

Last  year  at  St.  Louis  we  put  upon  the  slide,  while  the  eyes 
of  the  world  were  turned  upon  the  great  fair,  the  pure  food 
issue.  Some  say  that  we  did  it  awkwardly,  but  that  we  put 
it  there  no  one  denies.  Along  with  this,  other  associations 
and  organizations  over  the  country  have  been  discussing  the 
subject,  urging  needed  legislation  and  endorsing  the  work 
of  this  association  for  pure  foods.  I  have  a  strong  letter  here 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Nurses,  endorsing  our  work. 
We  have  letters  of  this  character  from  the  National  Con¬ 
sumers’  League,  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Tuberculosis  Specialists,  medical  associations,  mill¬ 
ers’  associations,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  I  understand  that 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  going  to  put  the  pure  food  bill  in  the  hands 
of  their  legislative  committee  in  Washington  next  winter. 
The  leader  of  all  these  forces  should  be  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  and  this  associa¬ 
tion  should  not  shrink  from  its  duty. 

Mr.  Ankeney  has  just  pointed  out  to  you  the  different  in¬ 
terests  opposing  a  national  law,  and  it  is  self-evident  that  they 
will  pool  their  forces  in  Washington  next  year  to  defeat  the 
law  again.  You  will  find  them  with  different  bills  calculated 
to  divide  the  forces  supporting  the  passage  of  a  good  law. 
You  will  find  bills  drawn  to  favor  this  or  that  interest,  to  put 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  this  or  that  department,  and  if 
we  do  not  look  out  next  winter  we  will  see  our  forces  scat¬ 
tered  again.  The  only  thing  to  do  when  the  committees  re¬ 
port  their  bills  to  the  House  and  Senate  next  winter  is  to 
unite  upon  the  bill  reported,  and  if  we  unite  we  are  going  to 
win.  The  secretary  of  the  American  Brewing  Association 
told  me  last  w 'inter  that  he  considered  it  the  fault  of  the 
friends  of  the  bill  that  there  has  not  been  a  national  pure  food 
law  passed,  and  I  believe  it.  Not  any  guilty  fault,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  friends  of  the  law  have  never  united,  have  never 
cast  away  their  little  prejudices,  have  never  cast  aside  their 
little  personal  feelings  and  have  never  united  upon  and  stood 
together  for  some  one  law. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  find 
that  in  this  discussion  we  have  the  name  of  Honorable 
John  A.  Bliss,  State  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  understand  that  he  is  not  here.  Possibly, 
however,  there  is  someone  here  to  represent  him.  If 
so,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  him  make  the  fact 
known. 

Mr.  Bailey  (of  Oregon)  :  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Bliss  is  not 
here,  and  I  am  not  here  to  represent  him,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  national  pure  food  proposition. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  men  that  believe  we  are  going  to  get 
a  national  pure  food  law  very  soon.  I  was  very  enthusiastic 
over  it  at  one  time,  made  two  trips  to  Washington,  and  we 
have  gone  there  in  company  with  our  various  committees  and 
our  various  representatives  of  the  United  States  have  gone 
down  there  and  have  been  met  very  heartily  and  cordially, 
and  the  department  of  agriculture  has  promised  us  every  as¬ 
sistance  possible.  But  while  a  pure  food  bill  may  be  passed 
by  the  senate  or  the  house  of  representatives,  it  may  pass 
one  or  the  other,  I  believe  we  are  not  any  nearer  a  national 
pure  food  law  now,  than  we  were  when  we  smarted  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  believe  that  the  states  should  pass  laws  enabling 
and  providing  that  the  goods  that  come  into  those  states 
shall  be  confiscated.  That  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  a 
national  pure  food  law.  I  can  understand  Mr.  Ankeney’s 
troubles  when  he  says  that  goods  that  are  manufactured  in 
Ohio  go  down  into  Kentucky,  and  they  cannot  reach  them 
under  their  law’.  If  they  had  a  national  food  law  they  could 
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seize  the  goods.  .  That  is  the  way  it  is  in  Oregon.  In  Oregon 
we  have  that  kind  of  a  law  on  our  books  and  when  goods 
come  up  here  from  California  for  instance,  goods  that  are 
manufactured  in  California  and  we  find  that  they  are  unlaw¬ 
ful  we  seize  them,  and  it  is  not  a  great  while  before  we  get 
word  from  the  California  people  wanting  to  know  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  their  goods.  They  are  condemned,  and 
they  don’t  like  them  to  be  sold.  I  think  if  we  could  have 
the  practice  established  generally  in  the  other  states  by  pass¬ 
ing  laws  providing  that  the  commissioners  could  seize  the 
goods  and  prevent  them  from  passing  from  one  state  to  an¬ 
other  it  would  take  the  place  of  the  national  food  law.  We 
find  when  we  attempt  to  pass  a  national  food  law  that  the 
great  money  interests  are  arrayed  against  us;  we  have  the 
law  introduced  down  there  at  Washington,  but  it  is  appar¬ 
ently  a  very  simple  thing  for  the  senators  and  representatives 
there  to  just  pass  it  up  and  in  and  out,  and  the  session  is 
closed  and  we  have  no  pure  food  law. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  President:  The  next  on  the  program  is  the 
Honorable  A.  H.  Jones,  Illinois  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Mr.  Jones  is  not  here,  and  we  will  have  to 
pass  that. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  now  have  the  very  great 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  Honorable  J.  B. 
Noble  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  will  discuss  this 
question  of  pure  foods. 

Address  of  Hon.  J.  B.  Noble,  Dairy  Commissioner 

of  Connecticut 

Mr.  Noble:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Association:  This  question  has  been  so  thoroughly  and  ably 
discussed  here  by  the  honorable  commissioners  from  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  that  there  is  very  little  need  for  me  to  say  any¬ 
thing.  But  I  believe  most  of  us  feel  the  need  of  a  national 
pure,  food  law.  We  cannot  all  agree  perhaps  on  what  the 
provisions  of  this  law.  should  be,  but  we  are  agreed  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  as  commissioners  in  the 
various  states  engaged,  and  that  there  should  be  every  effort 
used  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  foods.  We  all  realize  this 
and  we  are  impressing  its  importance  on  the  people  so  that 
they  are  realizing  it  more  and  more  every  year.  Consumers 
are  realizing  it  more  than  they  ever  have  before.  There  is  no 
question  that  a  large  amount  of  work  in  preventing  these 
frauds  is  being  done  by  the  states,  under  the  state  laws  and 
lay  the  state  commissioners  in  carrying  out  those  laws,  but 
is  this  enough?  Does  this  reach  the  vital  point  at  all  times? 
Now,  the  honorable  commissioner  from  Oregon  in  his  talk 
has  raised  that  point  and  raised  it  well.  He  speaks  of  the 
goods  being  confiscated  when  they  come  into  the  state.  But 
does  this  reach  the  originator,  the  one  that  starts  the  fraud? 
That  is  the  party  that  ought  to  be  reached.  We  have  in  our 
own  state,  and  you  all  have  in  your  state,  goods  coming  in 
there  purchased  by  dealers  supposing  that  they  are  pure 
goods,  bought  under  a  guarantee,  and  if  those  goods  are  con¬ 
fiscated  it  is  a  loss  to  him,  and  it  is  sometimes  rather  hard 
to  bear. 

Now,  the  honorable  commissioner  from  Ohio  spoke  of  the 
Connecticut  senator.  Now,  they  were  both  always  opposed 
to  a  national  food  law.  Senator  Hawley  in  several  conversa¬ 
tions  which  I  had  with  him  when  he  was  active  in  the  work, 
was  always  in  favor  of  the  state  taking  care  of  it.  I  had  a  talk 
with  Senator  Platt  last  winter  in  Washington.  Senator  Platt 
was  very  busy  not  only  with  his  duties  in  the  senate  but 
at  the  Swayne  trial  of.  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer, 
but  I  met  him  by  appointment  one  evening  at  the  Arlington 
Hotel  and  we  went  over  this  matter.  “Well,”  he  says,  “do 
you  think.  Noble,  that  it  is  right  to  go  out  here  and  prosecute 
a  man  who.  has  brought  goods  in  believing  that  they  were 
pure,  believing  that  they  were  all  right,  and  has  no  intention 
to  commit  a  fraud?”  I  said,  “We  don’t  want  to  do  that.  That 
is  the  very  point.  Now  you  have  raised  the  argument  in  favor 
of  a  national  pure  food  law.”  “Well,”  he  says,  “I  have 
not  given  all  the  provisions  of  this  bill  a  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny,  which  I  ought  to,  because  I  have  been 
very  busy”  —  as  he  had  been  —  “with  other  matters 
of  national  ,  importance.  But,”  says  he,  “from  what  I  know 
of  the  bill  if  there  were  one  or  two  things  taken  out  of  it  I 
should  vote  for  it.”  I  think  that  Senator  Platt 
would  have  voted  for  a  pure  food  law  if  he  had 
lived.  I  think  the  two  present  senators  will  be  in 
favor  of  it.  Now,  we  know  Congressman  Henry  has  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  such  a  law.  I  was  talking  with  him 
just  after  the  Heyburn  bill  passed  the  house,  and  he  says, 
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This  bill  is  not  just  what  we  want,  I  will  agree  to  that,  but 
we  can’t  wait  too  long.  There  is  no  use  triyng  to  get  a  bill 
that  will  satisfy  everybody.  We  have  got  to  make  a  start 
and  this  is  the  best  thing  we  can  get  through  the  house.” 
And,  if  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments  waits  until  we  are  all  satisfied  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  any  bill,  it  will  be  so  many  years  that  it  will  be  of 
no  use  to  us.  But  now,  let  us  take  the  best  that  we  can  get 
and  let  us  work  on  heartily  and  unitedly  for  it  and  then  when 
we  have  gotten  a  national  law,  if  we  find  needs  for  changes 
let  it  be  remedied;  give  us  the  law  and  any  changes  can  be 
made  later  on. 

Now,  we  had  a  case  right  in  Connecticut  here  a  few  years 
ago  where  the  Red  Cross  vinegar  came  in  under  a  guarantee; 
they  issued  a  guarantee  of  one  thousand  dollars  that  it  was 
pure  cider  vinegar,  and  it  was  nothing  at  all  like 
cider  vinegar.  We  had  a  few  cases  on  that  and  it  was 
driven  out  of  the  state,  but  we  could  not  reach  the  man  who 
started  the  fraud;  we  could  not  get  back  to  him.  I  went  to 
one  man  who  was  a  large  wholesale  dealer  and  he  told  me  he 
had  just  ordered  three  carloads  of  Red  Cross  vinegar.  He 
says,  “Noble,  , isn’t  that  good  vinegar?”  “No,”  I  said,  “you 
don  t  want  it.”  He  sat  right  down  and  countermanded  the 
order  at  once.  He  said,  “I  don’t  want  any  vinegar  but  what  is 
right.  I  don  t  want  to  sell  it.”  And  so  there  are  cases  coming 
up  continually  where  we  have  no  means  of  reaching  the  party 
who  starts  the  fraud  under  our  laws. 

Now,  here  was  a  case  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  man 
was  selling  molasses  largely  adulterated  with  glucose,  and 
he  bought  it  under  a  guarantee.  We  used  to  think  a  few 
years  ago  that  we  could  buy  New  Orleans  molasses  and  get 
a  purer  article  than  we  could  of  the  ordinary  molasses.  But 
they  have  gone  down  to  the  plantations  and  are  putting  in 
glucose  down  there  and  parties  are  not  sure  when  they  buy 
New  Orleans  molasses  even  from  the  plantations  that  they 
are  getting  the  pure  article.  But  with  a  national  law  to  do 
away  with  our  state  laws,  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
police  powers  away  from  the  state  but  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  them  just  the  same  as  the  national  oleomar¬ 
garine  law  and  the  renovated  butter  law;  they  are  not  doing 
away  with  the  police  powers  of  the  state  but  are  a  help  to 
them;  and  in  that  way  a  national  pure  food  law  would  be 
a  help  to  every  commissioner  and  would  enable  us  to  reach 
those  who. start  the  fraud.  And  when  the  occasion  comes,  I 
believe  it  is  the  best  thing  for  every  one  of  us  to  agree  on 
some  bill  and  then  work  unitedly  for  it.  In  union  there  is 
strength.  In  that  way  we  will  see  if  we  cannot  secure  the 
passage  of  a  national  pure  food  law.  I  know  as  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  Oregon  says,  it  is  pretty  hard  work.  We  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  it  in  the  past,  we  now  have 
a  great  deal,  and.  it  is  very  likely  that  we  shall  have  in  the 
future.  But  I  believe  in  perseverance,  I  believe  in  being  united 
in  this  thing  and  working  for  it,  and  I  believe  that  the  op¬ 
position  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  You  say  these  goods  are  bought 
under  a  guarantee.  Doesn’t  the  guarantee  protect  the 
man  that  bought  them  ?  Aren’t  they  responsible  peo¬ 
ple?  If  you  bought  a  bill  of  goods  in  California  the 
firm  that  guarantees  the  goods  cannot  compel  you  to 
pay  for  them  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Oregon  if 
he  guarantees  them  to  be  pure  goods.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  he  sells  them  under  a  guarantee  that  he  can  go 
back  to  the  man  that  he  bought  the  goods  from. 

Mr.  Noble:  Yes,  but  you  can’t  go  back  there. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  I  don’t  want  to.  I  am  not  going  back 
there.  I  say  that  those  goods  cannot  be  sold  here. 

Mr.  Noble:  Of  course,  he  can  go  back  and  bring 
suit  for  damages  against  the  man  that  sold  them. 
That  is  very  true.  But  the  commissioners  can’t ;  they 
can’t  go  out  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  You  seize  a  few  of  those  goods  here 
and  they  will  be  very  shy. 

Mr.  Noble  :  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  that 
would  be  very  good,  and  if  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  national  pure  food  law,  I  would  be  very  much  in 
favor  of  a  law  of  that  kind.  I  know  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  it  and  the  bill  was  prepared  in  regard  to 
oleomargarine  in  Connecticut  before  we  had  the  na¬ 
tional  law.  A  bill  was  prepared  for  that  purpose  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  confiscation  of  any  goods  sold  unlaw- 
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fully.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  would  be  a  great 
help. 

Mr.  Critchfield:  I  would  like  to  inquire  wheth¬ 
er  the  party  that  bought  the  fraudulent  goods  would 
not  have  recourse  against  the  party  he  bought  them 
from  even  if  they  were  bought  without  a  guarantee. 

Mr.  Noble  :  Undoubtedly,  and  more  than  that 
they  generally  make  good  the  fine  the  wholesale  deal¬ 
er  pays. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was 
that  after  all  it  is  not  such  a  very  bad  thing  to  bring 
prosecution  against  the  party  who  was  selling  inno¬ 
cently  because  he  has  his  recourse,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  possibly  hope  to  break  down 
this  practice  of  selling  impure  goods. 

Mr.  Noble:  The  only  thing  right  there,  Com¬ 
missioner,  is  that  if  this  party  is  honest  in  his  intent, 
it  is  not  the  fine  that  he  pays ;  that  is  not  the  worst 
thing  about  a  prosecution.  If  he  is  convicted  and  the 
information  goes  out  to  the  public  that  he  is  selling 
one  article  of  adulterated  goods  the  suspicion  goes  out 
to  the  public  that  he  is  selling  more ;  and  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  it  is  better  to  start  after  the  man 
who  really  intends  to  sell  fraudulently  rather  than 
after  the  man  who  is  selling  a  fraudulent  article  inno¬ 
cently  without  any  intention  of  doing  so.  That  is  the 
only  way  we  have  to  reach  them. 

Mr.  Bailey:  The  dealers  in  this  state  were  keep¬ 
ing  a  whole  lot  of  oleomargarine  and  a  short  time 
before  the  legislature  convened  they  were  shipping  in 
oleomargarine  and  when  I  told  them  that  we  intended 
to  pass  a  law  against  it  and  that  we  were  going  to 
get  into  trouble,  thev  said,  “Well,  we  are  selling  in 
every  other  state  and  we  will  sell  here.”  We  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine, 
and  they  asked  us  if  we  wanted  anvthing  else.  I  said, 
“Yes,  we  want  power  to  confiscate  the  goods,”  and 
we  got  it,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  after  the  gov¬ 
ernor  signed  the  bill,  we  seized  a  carload  and  since 
then  no  more  has  been  sold. 

Mr.  Allen  :  If  you  had  some  of  the  eastern 
courts,  Mr.  Bailey,  to  tie  you  up  on  property  rights, 
you  wouldn’t  have  such  an  easy  time. 

Mr.  Noble:  I  think  that  is  right,  too. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  We  have  been  following  that  prac¬ 
tice  for  five  years  and  the  question  of  property  rights 
has  never  been  raised  here. 

Mr.  Critchfield:  I  think  that  is  because  they 
know  they  have  an  honest  commissioner  and  they  are 
willing  to  trust  him.  There  is  a  whole  lot  in  that. 

Mr.  Noble:  Mr.  President,  I  don’t  care  to  say 
any  more.  There  are  others  who  will  talk  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  there  are  others  on  the  program. 

The  President:  The  next  subject  on  the  program 
is  that  of  “Color  and  Astispetics  in  Butter,”  by  Hon¬ 
orable  E.  K.  Slater,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Minnesota.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  say 
that  Mr.  Slater  is  not  with  us  to-day,  but  I  wish  to  as¬ 
sure  you  that  if  he  was  with  us  to-day  he  would  give 
you  an  able  talk  on  that  subject,  as  he  is  thoroughly 
qualified  to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  asked  the  Honorable  F.  J. 
H.  Kracke  of  New  York  to  give  us  a  talk  now.  I  wish 
to  add,  however,  that  he  has  made  no  preparation  for 
this  occasion,  but  we  want  to  hear  from  the  great  state 
of  New  York. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  this  forenoon’s  meeting 
has  been  one  of  very  great  interest  to  me,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  speakers  this  morning  have  given  us 


such  talk  as  must  be  instrumental  in  doing  great  good 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  all  treasure  them  up. 

I  hope  when  we  convene  to-morrow  morning  to  be 
prepared  to  announce  some  of  the  committees ;  but 
in  the  meantime  I  hope  that  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  the  question  of  pure  food  will  feel  at  liberty  to  come 
and  talk  to  me  on  this  subject.  I  wish  to  say  now 
publicly  and  boldly  that  the  only  thought  or  desire  I 
have  for  this  convention  is  that  the  result  of  it  may  be 
far  reaching  and  have  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  and 
accomplish  the  good  that  the  dairy  and  food  depart¬ 
ments  have  at  heart. 

We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr. 
Kracke. 

Address  of  Hon.  F.  J.  H.  Kracke,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  New  York 

Mr.  Kracke :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  I  came  to  this  convention  from  New  York  to 
listen  and  to  learn.  When  I  came  here  I  found  that  I 
was  on  the  program  to  discuss  a  subject  that  was  to 
be  presented  by  Commissioner  Jones  of  Illinois,  and 
other  than  that  I  have  had  no  intention  to  take  part 
particularly  in  this  convention  beyond  that  of  being  a 
listener  and  of  taking  away  from  here  anything  and 
everything  that  might  be  good  for  us  to  use.  We  are 
great  absorbers  in  our  state.  We  absorb  and  take 
unto  ourselves  all  things  that  are  good.  We  some¬ 
times  lose  them.  Two  gentlemen  that  are  members  of 
this  convention  tell  me  that  they  formerly  came  from 
the  state  of  New  York;  one  of  them  I  am  looking  at 
now,  our  friend  from  Wyoming. 

Now,  the  question  upon  which  our  president  asked 
me  to  say  a  few  words — before  I  delve  into  it  just 
lightly  I  will  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  talk  after 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Commissioner  Ankeney,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  out  of  the  room  have  some  very  decided 
views  on  a  national  pure  food  law,  and  the  things  that 
I  may  say  I  am  saying  without  knowing  what  he  has 
said  on  the  subject,  as  I  did  not  hear  him  speak. 

I  have  heard  with  interest  the  discussion  of  the  com¬ 
missioner  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Tar¬ 
tar  of  Oregon,  and  it  is  one  that  I  am  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in,  for  the  milk  supply  for  our  city  of  New 
York  is  a  great  one.  There  we  receive  the  milk  most¬ 
ly  in  forty-quart  cans,  as  you  know,  and  during  the 
past  year  we  received  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
million  forty-quart  cans.  That  would  make  quite  a 
large  volume  if  it  was  all  in  one  batch. 

The  other  day  I  read  an  expression  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  writer  as  to  his  idea  of  life.  Life  may  be  good 
or  bad,  as  our  friend  from  Illinois  has  expressed  it,  by 
having  been  the  eater  of  good  food  or  bad  food.  There 
is  a  good  deal  in  it ;  while  some  of  us  smiled  when  he 
said  it.  I  took  up  this  description  of  what  a  good  life 
was,  and  then  came  toi  me  a  thought  that  I  will  speak 
of  subsequently ;  but  I  want  to  just  read  to  you  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  writer’s  idea  of  life:  “To  be  glad  to 
live  because  it  gives  you  the  chance  to  live  and  work 
and  to  play,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  your  possessions, 
and  not  contented  with  yourself  until  you  have  made 
the  best  of  them  ;  to  despise  nothing  in  the  world  except 
falsehood  and  meanness  and  to  fear  nothing  except 
cowardice ;  to  covet  nothing  of  your  neighbor  except 
his  kindness  and  his  good  will.”  That  is  a  beautiful 
expression  of  what  life  can  be,  if  you  eat  good  food, 
but  I  can  readily  imagine  how,  if  you  had  bad  food 
you  could  not  live  up  to  the  standard  expressed  by  this 
eminent  writer. 

As  to  the  responsibilities  of  those  of  us  who  hold 
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official  positions  in  this  great  work,  we  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood  and  realized  ;  and  our  aims,  our  purposes, 
coupled  with  the  essential  principles  of  justice  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  carrying  forward  our  work  faithfully,  will 
have  a  result  beyond  anything  that  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  up  to  the  present  time.  But  if  we  lack  the  es¬ 
sential  principle  of  honesty  and  integrity,  the  official 
who  does  so  becomes  thrice  dangerous  and  becomes  a 
menace,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  men  ought  to  be 
selected  to  hold  these  positions  who  will  do  so  with 
singleness  of  purpose  and  will  faithfully  perform  their 
duties  morning,  noon  and  night.  This  association 
may  arise  even  above  its  present  scope  of  usefulness 
if  it  follows  out  a  plan  laid  down  upon  this  idea  and 
may  yet  become  a  factor  for  greater  and  better  work 
than  it  has,  and  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  answer  the 
clamor  that  there  is  all  over  this  country  at  the  present 
time  for  a  national  food  law. 

A  national  food  law  is  all  right.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have.  I  have  been  in  Washington  several 
years.  I  went  down  there  when  Congress  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  behalf  of  the  pure  food  law.  It  finally  drifted 
into  what  is  now  known  as  the  Heyburn  bill.  We  had 
several  propositions.  There  were  two  or  three  bills 
there,  and,  altogether,  a  national  pure  food  law  is,  no 
doubt,  desirable.  But  what  can  be  done  with  a  national 
pure  food  law  without  effective  machinery  to  enforce 
it,  as  compared  to  an  able  and  forceful  combination  of 
the  dairy  and  food  commissioners  of  the  various  states 
working  together  with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  not  with 
envy  to  beat  one  or  the  other,  to  get  some  temporary 
advantage,  but  to  help  this  one  or  that  one,  and  to  be 
also  willing  and  able  to  receive  the  same  courtesy  in 
return  without  feeling  that  it  is  an  affront. 

The  Federal  Government  has  given  to  it  only  certain 
power,  the  power  to  collect  taxes,  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce  between  the  various  states  and  territories,  to 
maintain  post  roads  and  to  make  war.  Those  are 
the  only  four  things  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
do.  That  is  the  only  power  given  to  it  by  the  states 
that  form  this  federation.  The  Federal  Government 
may  have  twenty  food  laws,  withal  it  cannot  go  within 
the  state  where  there  is  adulteration  going  on.  If  the 
product  does  not  enter  into  interstate  commerce,  the 
United  States  Government  cannot  interfere  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner.  The  state  is  sovereign,  and  should 
be  so.  I  agree  with  our  southern  friends  to  maintain 
a  stand  for  state  sovereignty  and  state  rights.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  absolutely  right  on  that  proposition — 
that  is  on  that  line.  A  federal  law,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
federal  food  law,  is  good  so  far  as  it  will  help  the 
work  of  the  various  dairy  and  food  commissioners  in 
their  individual  states  and  assist  in  the  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  or  the  traffic  between  the  states ;  but  it  should  be 
only  as  a  convenience  to  regulate,  or  to  connect,  as  it 
were,  and  not  to  supersede  the  state  and  be  the  great 
T.  I  speak  of  this,  not  because  I  fear  anv  federal 
law  as  it  will  affect  our  state,  the  state  of  New  York, 
or  perhaps  any  other  state,  because  the  food  law  in  our 
state  is  of  recent  enactment ;  it  has  onlv  been  upon  our 
statute  books  for  about  two  years.  We  are  really  in 
our  infancy  in  that  work.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Health  Department.  So  mv  re¬ 
marks  on  this  line  are  perfectly  free  and  unbiased,  but 
I  state  that  as  a  matter  of  experience.  I  have  been  in 
this  work  for  many  years ;  I  have  been,  as  I  stated  be¬ 
fore,  in  Washington,  laboring  for  the  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I  appeared 
before  the  various  committees,  as  did  also  the  former 
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commissioner  from  Wisconsin,  now  Congressman 
Adams;  he  and  several  of  us  labored  quite  hard  on 
that  matter,  and  he  also  took  the  laboring  oar  in  the 
pure  food  matter. 

With  these  few  rambling  remarks,  because  they  are 
only  rambling,  and  could  only  be  such  because  they  had 
to  be  picked  up  helter-skelter  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  my  friend  McConnell,  I  would  close  with  a 
further  statement,  namely:  If  our  association  would 
get  together  and  adopt  a  plan,  namely,  on  non-essential 
matters  to  have  the  widest  liberty,  and  on  essential  mat¬ 
ters  or  essential  propositions  to  have  strict  uniformity 
in  all  regulations  that  are  laid  down  by  the  various 
states,  on  essential  matters  to  have  absolute  uniformity, 
and  on  non-essentials  to  permit  the  widest  possible  lib- 
eIJy •  I  speak  of  that  as  a  thought  that  has  been  in  my 
mind  for  some  time,  and  if  we  lay  that  down  as  a 
corner  stone  and  build  up  from  that  we  can  become  a 
power  and  we  can  make  our  own  building  and  be  re- 
garded  all  over  this  country  so  that  our  present  status 
will  compare  to  that  which  we  may  attain  as  a  pin  to 
an  anchor. 

™ThwC^0sing  remarks  on  lines  suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  McConnell  on  the  relative  nutrition  of  food 
between  pure  and  adulterated.  Food  adulteration 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  all  minds  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  touches  either  the  pocket  or  the  stomach 
of  the  consumer.  Food  is  adulterated  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  production  of 
an  article  for  the  benefit  of  the  seller  and  to  the 
prejudice  or  loss  of  the  purchaser.  Although  it  is  the 
purpose  of  all  food  laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  un¬ 
wholesome  food  they  are  chiefly  effective  in  protecting 
the  public  against  passing  off  imitation  for  genuine 
articles  which  are  clearly  frauds  upon  the  consumer 
I  he  ingenuity  displayed  in  devising  some  new  adul¬ 
terant  and  circumventing  the  laws  would  insure  to  the 
vendors  success  in  almost  any  other  line  of  legitimate 
business  if  followed  with  equal  persistency.  Were  it 
not  for  the  food  laws,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
our  markets  would  be  overrun  with  adulterated  food. 

.  state  we  have  been  making  investiga¬ 

tions  and  I  have  with  me  a  sample  of  some  chocolate 
cakes  that  were  analyzed  by  Dr.  Geisler,  one  of  our 
Aew  York  chemists,  whom  probably  many  of  you 
mow.  Dr.  Geisler  has  been  connected  with  our  de¬ 
partment  for  almost  twenty  years,  and  is  a  man  of  well- 
known  reputation  and  ability.  He  made  the  analvsis 
of  these  chocolate  cakes,  dhey  were  all  bought  in  the 
market  of  New  York;  were  manufactured  by  a  large 
ew  York  company,  a  concern  that  is  known  all  over 
this  country.  I  will  show  you  the  result  of  the 
analysis.  Here  are  the  four  cakes  (exhibiting  a  bot¬ 
tle).  They  are  covered  with  chocolate,  and  eightv 
per  cent  of  the  paraffine  that  covered  these  cakes  is  in 
this  little  jar  right  here  on  top  for  you  to  look  at 
There  is  twenty  per  cent  of  the  paraffine  left  in  these 
cakes,  but  there  is  eighty  per  cent  of  the  paraffine  in 
there  on  top  where  you  can  see  it. 

With  this  exhibition,  I  will  close.  I  would  say, 
however,  that  most  of  you  undoubtedlv  know  that 
paraffine  is  absolutely  indigestible.  There  is  no 
known  acid  that  will  in  any  way  affect  paraffine.  Acid 
will  eat  stone,  iron,  glass,  wood  and  everything  else, 
but  there  is  no  known  acid  that  will  affect  paraffine ) 
and  paraffine  is  used  as  a  covering  for  these  chocolate 
cakes.  We  have  found  paraffine  in  oleomargarine  in 
New  York,  as  much  as  six  pounds  to  a  6o-pound  tub. 

The  president :  The  meeting  stands  adjourned  un¬ 
til  io  o’clock  to-morrow  morninar. 
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The  American  Food  Journal's  National 

Pure  Food  Bill. 


As  Amended. —  S.  3623. 

A  BILL. 

To  regulate  interstate  traffic  in  adulterated  or  misbranded  articles,  and  to  permit  the  respective  states 
and  territories  to  regulate  the  sale  thereof  within  their  respective  boundaries. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED,  That  the  introduction  into  any  state 
or  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  sale  or  distribution  therein,  from  any  other  state  or  territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  any  law  of  the  state  or  territory  or  district  into  which  said  article  may  be  shipped  or  mailed,  is 
hereby  prohibited ;  and  any  person  who  shall  make  any  such  shipment  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  such  offense  be  fined  not  more  than  Three 
Hundred  ($300)  Dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court, 
and  the  article  so  shipped  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  into  which  such  shipments  shall 
be  made  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  actions  for  the  collection  of  fines  and  forfeitures  herein  specified,  and 
the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  similar  proceedings  under  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 
laws. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  foods  or  drugs  which  are  transp  orted  from  one  state  or  territory  into  any  other  state 
or  territory  for  use,  consumption,  sale  or  storage  there  in,  shall,  upon  arrival  in  such  state  or  territory  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  state  or  territory,  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  though  such  foods  or  drugs  had  been  produced  in  such  state  or  territory  and  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
empt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced  or  held  therein  for  sale  in  original  packages  or  otherwise. 
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Argument  for  the  American  Food  Journal’s 

National  Pure  Food  Bill. 


In  an  interview  with  Senator  Heyburn  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Monday,  April  ioth, 
1905,  he  is  quoted  as  follows: 

“The  necessity  of  a  F ederal  pure  food  bill 
is  almost  obvious,’*  said  Senator  Heyburn 
yesterday.  “Every  State,  save  perhaps 
one.  in  the  Union,  has  adopted  more  or  less 
efficient  legislation  of  this  character,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  mis-branded  or  adulterated  drugs, 
foods  and  liquors  WOULD  BE  COM¬ 
PLETE  WERE  IT  NOT  FOR  THE  ‘UN¬ 
BROKEN  PACKAGE’  DECISIONS  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  under  which  one 
State  is  practically  powerless  against  the 
importation  of  this  class  of  goods  from 
another  State. 

“The  fact  that  the  various  State  legis¬ 
latures  have  adopted  pure  food  bills, 
demonstrates  that  the  people  are  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  such  legislation,  and  the 
one  link  necessary  to  perfect  the  chain  is 
a  Federal  bill  which  will  cover  interstate 
commerce,  over  which  the  States  can  ex¬ 
ercise  no  Jurisdiction. ** 

“Under  existing  conditions  the  States 
can,  and  in  most  instances  have,  enacted 
laws  which  protect  their  citizens  from  the 
manufacture  of  spurious  goods  within 
their  own  borders  and  from  the  sale  of 
goods  so  manufactured,  BUT  THE 
SO-CALLED  ‘ORIGINAL  PACKAGE’ 
HOLDING  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
RENDERS  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  for  them 
effectually  to  protect  their  citizens  against 
impure  foods  and  food  products  manu¬ 
factured  in  sister  States.’* 

Senator  Heyburn  thus  succinctly  and  clearly  states 
the  only  necessity  which  exists  for  a  Federal  pure  food 
law. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  citizens  of  each 
State  ought  to  have  the  right  to  say  what  kind  of  foods 
they  want  to  eat,  and  by  what  standards  of  purity  the 
foods  which  they  eat  shall  be  measured,  and  they 
should  not  be  dictated  to  on  this  subject,  either  by  the 
citizens  of  any  other  State,  or  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Every  pure  food  law  must,  of  necessity,  be  con¬ 
strued  in  the  light  of  some  standards,  and  a  Federal 
pure  food  law  would  naturally  be  construed  in  the 
light  of  the  standards  of  purity  now  being  promulgated 
by  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  Food  Standards  Committee. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments  at  its  last  annual  convention,  which  was 
held  in  Portland  in  July  last,  decided,  with  no  objecting 


votes  that  the  standards  of  purity  which  have  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  Committee,  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  were  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  improper,  and  that  the  standards  under 
which  food  laws  should  be  enforced  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  State  Commissioners,  and  not  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Should  there  be  a  national  law  enacted  which  would 
attempt  to  regulate  this  subject,  there  would,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  be  a  conflict  between  the  national  laws  and  the 
State  laws,  both  as  to  the  law  itself,  and  the  standards 
of  purity  under  which  the  law  would  be  enforced. 

Periodicals  and  people  who  have  been  discussing  the 
pure  food  problem,  have  been  talking  as  though  a 
national  law  would  supersede  and  wipe  out  the  State 
law,  when  such  would  not  be  the  case,  though  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  interfering  materially  with  the 
State  work. 

Unless  the  State  laws  and  standards  of  purity  should 
then  be  changed,  so  as  to  conform  exactly  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law,  the  result  would  be,  that  while  a  manufac¬ 
turer  in  one  State  would  label  his  packages  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  Federal  law,  such  packages  so  labeled, 
might  still  be  unlawful  under  the  laws  and  standards 
in  force  in  the  States ;  and  if  he  should  attempt  to  label 
them  so  as  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  standards  of 
the  State  into  which  he  is  going  to  ship  them  for  sale, 
they  might  be  unlawful  under  the  Federal  laws,  so  as 
to  make  him  liable  to  fine  or  forfeiture  for  shipping 
from  one  State  to  the  other. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments  is  organized  to  secure  uniformity  of  ac¬ 
tion  as  between  the  States,  and  the  only  restriction  or 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  subject  by  the  respective  States  is,  as  is 
aptly  said  by  Senator  Heyburn,  the  fact  that  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  foods  and  drugs  in  the  “original  package”  can 
be  sold  in  the  respective  States  in  defiance  of  the  State 
pure  food  laws. 

All  that  is  needed,  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  tc 
remove  this  restriction  upon  the  action  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  States,  and  the  entire  question  is  solved  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  everybody  except  those  who  have  been 
promised,  or  were  expecting  office  under  a  Federal 
pure  food  bill. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  an  act  of  Congress 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  which  is  hereto  attached,  and  b} 
this  suggested  bill  not  only  is  the  restriction  upon  th- 
States  removed,  but  the  States  are  given  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  only  form  in  whicl 
they  need  such  assistance. 

The  bill  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  drawn  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  cases  of 

In  re  Rahrer  140,  U.  S.  545 ;  and 
Rhodes  V.,  Iowa  170,  U.  S.  415. 

In  the  former  case  (loc.  cit.  564)  the  Court  in  refer 
ring  to  the  identical  language  which  is  employed  ii 
this  suggested  bill,  said: 
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“Congress  did  not  use  terms  of  permis¬ 
sion  to  the  State  to  act,  but  simply  re¬ 
moved  an  impediment  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  StAte  laws  in  respect  to  imported 
packages  in  their  original  condition, 
created  by  the  absence  of  a  specific  utter¬ 
ance  on  its  part. 

“It  imparted  no  power  to  the  State  not 
then  possessed,  but  allowed  imported 
property  to  fall  at  once,  upon  arrival,  with¬ 
in  the  local  jurisdiction.*' 

And  in  the  latter  case  in  speaking  of  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  the  Court  said  (loc.  cit.  420)  : 

“It  is  not  gainsaid  that  the  effect  of  the 
act  of  Congress  was  to  deprive  the  receiver 
of  goods  shipped  from  another  State  of  all 
power  to  sell  the  same  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
in  violation  of  its  laws.** 

The  proposed  bill,  therefore,  covers  all  the  necessity, 
stated  by  Senator  Heyburn,  to  exist  for  a  national  pure 
food  law.  It  enables  each  State  to  carry  into  effect, 
without  any  restrictions  whatever,  so  far  as  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
concerned,  its  own  pure  food  laws,  and  it  gives  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  the  extent  of  punishing  a  man  who 
ships  from  one  State  to  another  any  goods  which  are 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the 
pure  food  laws  of  the  State  into  which  they  may 
be  shipped,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  may 
remain  in  the  original  packages. 

With  this  impediment  and  restriction  removed,  so 
that  the  Stades  can  act  freely  and  fully,  there  is  no 
reason  why  an  extensive  bureau,  with  an  army  of  in¬ 
spectors,  should  be  built  up  under  the  Federal  law. 
when  the  States  are  already  properly  equipped  to  carry 
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on  this  work,  or  why  a  possible  conflict  between  the 
State  and  Federal  laws  should  be  invited. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 
Bill  is  drawn  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  not  of 
the  unscrupulous  manufacturer.  Other  bills  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  full  of  jokers,  protecting  various  industries. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 
Bill  is  inexpensive  in  operation,  requiring  only  the 
machinery  already  in  operation  in  the  States.  Where¬ 
as,  the  other  bills,  should  any  of  them  become  a  law, 
would  require  a  large  corps  of  chemists,  inspectors 
and  other  experts,  who  would  be  compelled  to  travel 
back  and  forth  across  the  continent  in  order  to  prose¬ 
cute  cases  in  court. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 
Bill  affords  protection  to  the  innocent  retailer,  by 
enabling  the  State  Food  Commissioner  to  reach  the 
guiltv  manufacturer,  even  though  conducting  business 
outside  of  the  State.  The  dealer  also  will  not  require 
a  “guarantee”  from  the  manufacturer  in  order  to 
avoid  punishment  for  selling  goods  for  which  he 
should  not  be  held  responsible. 

If  the  Heyburn  or  Hepburn  bills  become  a  law,  it 
would  require  double  labeling  of  all  foods — to  comply 
with  the  national  law,  and  to  comply  with  State  laws. 

The  Heyburn  and  Hepburn  bills  are  autocratic, 
placing  the  commercial  interests  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
suming  public  helplessly  in  the  hands  of  the  father 
of  the  bills,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  The  original  Brosius  bill  provided  for  a 
scientific  and  expert  commission  to  formulate  rules, 
definitions  and  standards,  and  in  this  respect  was  su¬ 
perior  to  its  successor. 

The  Heyburn  and  Hepburn  bills  would  discourage 
instead  of  encourage  the  formation  of  effective  food 
laws  by  the  States,  and  allow  adulterated,  unwhole¬ 
some  and  misbranded  goods  manufactured  and  sold 
in  a  State  to  be  consumed  by  its  people,  not  alone  to 
their  own  detriment,  but  in  unjust  competition  with 
pure  goods  shipped  in  from  other  States. 


Open  Letter  on  the  Hepburn  Bill. 

BY  WM.  C.  WOODWARD,  M.  D. 


Will.  C.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  health  officer  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  reply  to  a  communication 
signed  by  William  Frear,  H.  W.  Wiley,  E.  D.  Jenkins, 
H.  A.  Weber  and  M.  A.  Scovell,  committee  on  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists,  to  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  which  they  urge  that  that  body  not 
oppose  the  pure  food  bills  then  pending,  the  Hepburn 
and  McCumber  bills,  even  should  they  alter  the  method 
of  the  execution  of  a  pure  food  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  writes  the  following  letter,  as  printed  in 
a  Senate  document  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  Dr.  Woodward  are 
just  as  convincing  against  the  Heyburn  and  Hepburn 
bills  as  they  were  against  their  prototypes  two  years 
ago,  and  should  be  read  carefully.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : 

“Health  Department,  District  of  Columbia, 

“Washington,  January  6,  1903. 
“The  Honorable  Commissioners  District  of  Columbia, 
“Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen :  Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  William 


Frear,  chairman  of  executive  committee  of  Pure  Food 
Congress,  and  others,  dated  January  5,  1903,  relative 
to  certain  ‘pure  food  legislation’  now  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  to  the  recent  communication  of  this  office 
concerning  the  same,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

“It  is  true,  as  stated,  that  the  health  officer  of  this 
District  was  a  member  of  the  National  Pure  Food 
Congress.  It  may  even  be  admitted  that  he  was  a 
more  or  less  influential  member  of  that  body  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  secured  the  insertion  in  the  bill 
prepared  by  it  of  a  proviso  which  protected  the  sani¬ 
tary  interests  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Whether  the  health  officer  did  or  did  not  approve  of 
the  bill  as  drafted  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  have  the  District  protected 
from  its  operations  in  the  manner  above  stated. 

“The  health  department  has  approved  none  of  the 
so-called  pure  food  legislation  which  Congress  has  re¬ 
cently  been  so  strongly  urged  to  enact.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  not  felt  called  upon  to  oppose  such  legislation 
so  long  as  the  interests  of  the  District  were  not  in- 
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v°lved*  T[le  J5tter  recently  addressed  by  the  health 
othcer  to  the  Commissioners  relative  to  such  legisla¬ 
tion  explicitly  recommended — 

that  the  commissioners,  without  committing  themselves 
generally  either  for  or  against  any  of  the  pending  legislation 
tor  the  regulation  of  traffic  in  foods  and  drugs,  take  such 

fmryi  be  unecfssary  ,t0  secure  the  exemption  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  the  operation  of  such  legislation 
as  may  be  enacted. 

Whether  the  pending  pure  food  legislation  will,  if 
enacted,  repeal  all  or  merely  a  part  of  the  laws  now  in 
iorce  in  this  District  relative  to  such  matters  is  not 
^et  apparent,  even  after  a  most  painstaking  examina¬ 
tion  of  such  legislation ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  writers  of  the  communication  now  under  consid¬ 
eration  have  failed  to  state  any  reason  for  their  opinion 
that  it  will  not  repeal  such  legislation  except  in  so  far 
as  relates  to  interstate  commerce,  the  health  depart¬ 
ment^  must  decline  to  accept  such  opinion. 

“If  the  enactment  of  the  pending  legislation  were 
likely  to  result  in  such  incalculable  benefit  to  80  ooo  - 
ooo  people,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Frear  and  his  associ¬ 
ates,  and  it  were  impossible  to  amend  it  so  as  to  dulv 
protect  the  interests  of  the  300,000  citizens  of  this  Dis¬ 
trict,  the  health  department  would  hesitate  lono-  before 
taking  any  action  that  might  hinder  or  prevent  its 
enactment.  The  department  has,  however,  never  been 
able  to  discover  the  enormous  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and  is  quite  con¬ 
fident  that  in  any  case  the  proposed  proviso  exempt¬ 
ing  the  District  from  its  operations  will  in  no  way 
impede  its  general  efficiency.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
by  the  communication  submitted  by  the  gentlemen 
above  mentioned  the  general  merits  of  such  fegislation 
nave  been  drawn  into  controversy,  and  it  is  sought  to 
sacrifice  what  the  health  department  believes  to  be  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  District,  if  necessary, 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  the  views  of 
the  health  department  relative  to  its  general  value  mav 
well  be  considered. 

(1)  The  object  of  the  legislation  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  to  insure  purity  in  foods  and  drugs  sold 
throughout  the  United  States,  combined  with  uniform¬ 
ity  of  trade  conditions  as  to  standards,  etc.  This  ob¬ 
ject  is.  admittedly  meritorious.  The  merits  of  the 
legislation  itself,  however,  must  be  determined  by  the 
manner  in  which  this  object  is  sought  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  will  be  attained,  and  cannot  be  predicated  on 
the.  meritorious  object  for  which  such  legislation  is 
designed. 

(2)  Each  State  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
commerce  in  foods  and  drugs  within  its  borders  The 
proposed  legislation  cannot  reconcile  differences  be¬ 
tween.  State  laws,  and  therefore  its  enactment  will  not 
materially  relieve  dealers  from  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying  with  the  requirements  of  each  State  within 
which  they  do  business. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  state  covers  not  onlv  foods  and 
rugs  produced  locally,  but  all  foods  and  drugs  from  other 
states  or  from  any  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  cx- 
^  S1°  as  ^el.ate.s  t0  the  sale  of  original,  unbroken  pack¬ 
ages  by  the  original  consignee  within  the  state.  And  even 
under  the  circumstances  last  mentioned  the  state  has  a  certain 
united  jurisdiction  if  the  food  or  drugs  contained  within  the 
ongina!  packages  are  adulterated  so  as  to  endanger  the  health 
of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

“(3)  The  enactment  of  the  pending  legislation  will 
merely  establish  in  each  State  standards  for  interstate 
commerce  distinct  from  standards  for  commerce  whol¬ 
ly  within  the  State,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be 
identical  with  such  standards.  This 'in  fact  is  the  ex- 
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elates  to  the  sale  of  foods  and  drugs  in  the  State 
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ages;  although  if 'produced  in  the^Nu8^  ’  unbroke.n  Pack- 

the  protection  of  the  federal  law.  f  comPe,ltlon  under 

tinJof  State  laws  "'l1  continue  to  be  the  sole  protec¬ 
tion  of  consumers  so  far  as  relates  to  the  sale  of  adul 

erated  foods  and  drugs.  Evasion  of  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  legislation  will  be  so  easy  that  the  law 
itself  will  be  merely  a  tax  upon  the  ingenuity  of  deal 
ers  in  determining  methods  of  shipment  It  will  afford 
protection  to  dealers  beyond  that  afforded  by  ftate 

thilederalTwandTS  "’ay  ,W  ,lab,eled  in  conformity  with 

whhS:nf„rlmhi"a!Le,°,f  ,ids  contenis’ 

filled  from  the  original  package  within  the  state  Or  the 

eSC  N  may  5\?hipPed,  int0  the  state  m  conformity’  with  fed¬ 
eral  law,  and  the  adulterant  shipped  in  the  same  manner  nr 

SinretdheViaS.the  ^  m''XtUre  bein* 

(6)  The  enactment  of  the  proposed  federal  law  will 
not  reduce  trade  to  a  fairer  basis  than  at  present. 

he  honest  dealer  may  have  to  resort  to  the  subterfuges 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  whenever  state  stand 

"eaLTaLLTr  T"  T™1  4uireme„e.r 
je|  merek  to  stale  la™  Wl,en£Ter  h£  desires  ‘°  d°  s"b- 
;‘(7)  The  general  enforcement  of  the  proposed  law 
will  necessitate  enormous  expenditures  by  the  federaT 
government,  with  no  corresponding  benefit. 

of  theeUnfiedr|f  t  in  f°°,ds  ,a"d  dru&s  permeates  every  part 
t  he  United  States  reached  by  mail  and  by  express  The 

enforcement  of  the  proposed  law  on  anythingWce  a  fair  basis 

snectorsreafnariv<!tref  11:pte  ^  ^PWment  of  innumerable  in¬ 
spectors,  analysts,  clerks  and  others  throughout  the  entire  ter- 

xSSses  sLh'fT0*  T'  °ffiCerS-  t0^her  with  tacidentll 
expenses,  such  as  traveling  expenses  of  inspectors  cost  of 

samples,  traveling  expenses  and  fees  of  witnesses,  etc.,  will  be 

so  far°asS'tlJr)-Sf0-ffr  *Sra,ch  S,tate  is  concerned  and  possiblv 
so  far  as  the  District  of  Columbia  and  each  territory  is  con- 

cerned  the  entire  system  of  inspection  will  have  to  be  dupli¬ 
cated  for  the  protection  of  purely  local  trade. 

“(8)  The  proposed  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  entire  jurisdiction  over  the  sale  of  foods 
and  drugs  of  all  kinds  and  under  all  conditions  what¬ 
soever,  throughout  the  District  of  Columbia  and  everv 
Territory  in  the  United  States,  will  entail  upon  the 
federal  government  great  expense  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  an  object  almost  purely  local. 

1S  yncerta»!  whether  the  pending  legislation  will  effect 
the  transfer  mentioned  above.  If  it  does,  the  objection  stated 
holds  good.  If  it  does  not,  and  the  transfer  to  the  Depart- 

SenD?Ltf  1Cr  rT  ewends  ,onl7  t0  foods  and  d™Ts  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories  which  are  the 
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subjects  of  interstate  commerce,  the  same  objections  hold 
.good  which  have  been  referred  to  in  paragraphs  3,  4  TbJ  7 
with  reference  to  the  undesirability  of  divided  responsibility 
within  the  same  territorial  limits  for  the  enforcement  of  food 
and  drug  laws. 

“(9)  Some  of  the  pending  bills  are  objectionable  in 
that  in  providing  an  advisory  board  to  assist  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  fixing  standards  for  foods  and 
drugs  they  fail  to  recognize  in  the  organization  of  such 
board  the  existence  of  State  officers  and  boards  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  pure  food  and  drug  laws  more 
or  less  conversant  with  the  subject  and  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  establishment  of  federal  standards  which 
will  harmonize  with  those  established  by  the  several 


States. 

“(io)  The  proposed  legislation  is  objectionable  in 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  what  may  be  quite  insignifi¬ 
cant  offenses  it  will  necessitate  the  more  or  less  pro¬ 
longed  absence  of  the  defendant  and  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  defense  from  their 
homes  and  business  while  in  attendance  on  federal 
courts  located  at  more  or  less  remote  points. 

“(n)  Some  of  the  proposed  bills  are  objectionable 
in  that  they  delegate  to  an  entirely  unofficial  and  non¬ 
representative  association  the  right  to  select  the  of¬ 
ficial  empowered  by  law,  with  the  choice  of  the  referee 
in  cases  of  disputed  analyses. 

“The  association  referred  to  is  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  United  States  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  association  is  not  fixed  by  federal  legislation. 
The  conditions  of  membership  and  the  rules  governing  the 
election  of  the  president  are  fixed  merely  by  the  votes  of  the 
members  The  professional  qualifications  of  the  president  for 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  these  proposed 
laws  and  his  freedom  from  bias  in  any  particular  case  are  by 

no  means  assured.  .  ,  ,  • 

“Analogous  objections  exist  to  the  presence  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  of  food  standards  of  this  association  by 
force  of  law  on  the  advisory  board  for  the  determination  of 
food  standards. 


“The  reasons  stated  above  have  always  seemed  to 
the  health  department  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  it 
from  advocating  the  enactment  of  any  of  the  so-caled 
pure  food  bils  which  have  been  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  department  would  gladly  have  advised  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  these  measures  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  puri¬ 
ty  of  foods  and  drugs  as  sold  throughout  the  United 
States,  combined  with  uniformity  of  trade  conditions, 
had  it  not  believed  that  effective  legislation  to  that 
end  would  be  impossible  unless  the  States  surrendered 
to  the  federal  government,  by  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment,  so  much  of  their  police  power  as  relates  to  the 
adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs.  Whether  the  health  de¬ 
partment  does  or  does  not  believe  such  a  surrender  ad¬ 
visable,  or  whether  it  believes  it  better  that  the  federal 
government  should,  if  it  can,  give  to  each  State  juris¬ 
diction  over  original  packages,  so  as  to  make  such 
packages  and  their  contents  subject  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  State  in  so  far  as  relates  to  misbranding  and 
adulteration,  is  for  present  purposes  immaterial. 

“In  view  of  the  foregoing  statement  and  of  the  facts 
set  forth  in  my  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  I  respectfully 
renew  my  recommendation  that  ‘the  Commission¬ 
ers,  without  committing  themselves  generally  either  for 
or  against  any  of  the  pending  legislation  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  traffic  in  foods  and  drugs,  take,  such  action  .as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  exemption  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  from  the  operation  of  such  legislation 
as  be  enacted.’ 

“I  respectfully  recommend  further  that  if  the  Com¬ 
missioners  act  favorably  on  the  foregoing  recommen¬ 
dation  copies  of  this  correspondence  be  forwarded  with 
such  letters  as  the  Commissioners  may  send  to  Con¬ 
gress  relative  to  this  matter. 

“Respectfully, 

“Wm.  C.  Woodward,  M.  D., 

“Health  Officer.” 


Ex -United  States  Senator  Wm.  E.  Mason  Endorses  The 
American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill. 


Chicago,  Feb.  10,  1906. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  American  Food  Journal, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  examined  carefully  the  bill 
which  your  paper  has  prepared  and  had  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  and  have  given  the  same 
as  careful  consideration  as  possible  during  the  last 
three  days. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  spirit  in  which  you  take  up 
your  bill  and  announce  your  willingness  to  assist  any 
other  bill  if  it  offers  a  better  relief  to  the  consumers 
of  food  in  this  country.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  way  that  you  declared  that  this  bill  shall  not 
be  used  to  defeat  any  other  legislation  and  that  you 
stand  in  the  position  of  wishing  pure  food  legisla- 
ion,  and  if  your  bill  is  not  the  best,  you  willingly  as¬ 
sist  in  the  passage  of  any  other  legislation  that  brings 
the  relief  desired. 

Your  bill  differs  from  that  of  any  other  bill  that 
has  been  offered  to  Congress,  in  this :  It  stands  for 
the  proposition  that  each  state  should  be  given  the 
police  power  to  fix  its  own  laws  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  food  'whereas  the  other  bills  pending  puts  that 
power  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 


would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  place  the  executive 
power  of  enforcing  those  laws  too  far  away  from  the 
consumer  to  be  of  as  much  practical  benefit  as  the 
state  could  make  it. 

In  other  words,  what  might  be  a  satisfactory  law 
in  Illinois,  would  not  be  satisfactory  in  Alabama,  and 
it  would  leave  in  the  end,  local  option  or  local  self- 
government  as  to  all  domestic  affairs  within  the  states 
which  was,  of  course,  originally  the  contemplation  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  some  national  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  passed.  As  you  know,  I  have  worked 
at  it  for  6  years. 

There  are  some  practical  questions  of  . law  which  I 
wish  to  discuss  with  you,  but  I  am  willing  at  any 
time  to  go  before  the  House  Committee,  as  you  re¬ 
quested,  and  state  my  reasons  for  favoring  your  bill. 
I  do  so  upon  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  hinder 
or  delay  any  other  legislation,  but  on  the.  contrary  is 
the  best  offered  for  many  reasons,  particularly  be¬ 
cause  it  will  protect  the  consumers  also  protect  the 
honest  retailers  and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by 
punishing  dishonest  manufacturers  who  adulterate 
their  food  products.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  E.  Mason. 


February  15, 1906. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  MILK  PRODUCERS’  INSTITUTE 
ENDORSES  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOUR¬ 
NAL’S  NATIONAL  PURE  FOOD  BILL. 

Jan.  25,  1906. 

Hon.  Albert  J.  Hopkins,  United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
D.  C  — 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  instructed  by  the  Milk  Producers’  In¬ 
stitute  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  memorial  passed  at 
its  regular  session,  January  23,  1906,  and  to  urge  upon  you 
that  the  milk  producers  believe  it  is  important  to  their  in¬ 
dustry  that  Senate  Bill  3623  shall  be  passed  in  preference  to 
any  other  bill  at  present  proposed. 

The  milk  producers,  after  careful  study  and  on  best  in¬ 
formation,  believe  that  the  so-called  Heyburn  Bill  is  preju¬ 
dicial  to  their  interest  in  many  respects,  and  in  particular 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  milk,  from  the  fact  that  it  carries  with 
it  the  standards  formulated  by  the  Society  of  Agriculture 
Chemists  naming  the  butter  fat  that  milk  shall  contain  to  be 
3  25-100  per  cent,  which  is  an  arbitrarry  ruling  and  does  not 
conform  to  any  state  law  or  ruling  named  in  the  United 
States  and  does  not  conform  to  the  practical  experience  of 
the  producers  and  handlers  of  milk  nor  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  fat  in  milk. 

Your  action  is  heartily  commended  in  taking  up  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  assure  you  of  a  hearty  support  of  the  dairymen 
of  this  state  in  furthering  the  interest  of  this  bill. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

D.  D.  HUNT,  President. 

J.  M.  McVEAN,  Secretary. 

WHEREAS  :  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  a  comprehensive  and  just  National  Pure  Food  Law; 
and, 

WHEREAS :  None  of  the  bills  purporting  to  accomplish 
this  object,  so  far  as  presented,  have  met  with  the  approval 
of  both  branches  of  Congress;  and, 

WHEREAS :  Senator  A.  J.  Hopkins  has  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  Senate  File  No.  2800,  and  Congressman  William 
Lorimer  has  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  H. 
R.  12071,  “a  bill  to  regulate  interstate  traffic  in  adulterated 
or  misbranded  articles,  and  to  permit  the  respective  states  and 
territories  to  regulate  the  sale  thereof  within  their  respective 
boundaries.”  And, 

WHEREAS :  This  bill  amended  so  as  to  require  goods 
to  be  labeled  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  or  territory 
into  which  the  goods  are  shipped,  meets  every  requirement 
and  covers  every  necessity  which  exists  for  a  National  Food 
Law,  and, 

WHEREAS :  This  bill  so  amended  when  enacted  into  law 
will  furnish  needed  protection  to  consumer,  dealer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  ; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  we,  the  Di¬ 
rectors.  of  the  Illinois  Milk  Producers’  Institute,  respectfully 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  the 
above  mentioned  bill  amended  as  suggested  ' 

D.  DJHUNT,  President. 

J.  M.  McVEAN,  Secretary. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  US. 

The  American  Food  Journal  is  a  new  publication,  devoted, 
as  its  name  implies,  to  the  promotion  of  everything  that  will 
contribute  to  the  purity  of  food.  It  is  after  the  facts  in  regard 
to  foods,  believing  that  the.  knowledge  and  publication  of  the 
truth  as  to  what  people  eat  is  the  method  most  likely  to  secure 
purity  in  the  goods,  and  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
just  laws  for  their  protection.  The  Food  Journal  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  B.  Meyers  &  Co.,  1605  and  1606  Manhattan 
building,  Chicago.— Bakers’  Helper,  February,  1906. 


The  American  Food  Journal  is  the  name  of  a  new  pub¬ 
lication  which  has  made  its  appearance  in  Chicago,  with  Her¬ 
man  B.  Meyers  as  the  editor  and  publisher.  The  first  issue 
is  replete  with  interesting  discussions  relative  to  proposed  na¬ 
tional  food  legislation,  and  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
prominent  food  workers  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Meyers 
has  long  been  identified  with  food  subjects.  He  was  the 
former  publisher  of  the  official  proceedings  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  and  en¬ 
joys  a  wide  acquaintance  with  national  and  state  food  of¬ 
ficials. — What  to  Eat  for  February. 


FIXTURES 

Time  and  Place  of  Holding  Conventions,  Food  Shows 
and  Expositions  Relating  to  Pure  Foods. 


Standard  Committee,  National  Association  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments,  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Coliseum  and 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  Feb.  19-24,  1906.  E.  N.  Eaton 
Chairman,  1628  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago. 

Waukesha  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  February,  1906. 

National  Creamery  Butter  Makers’  Association'  Chicago, 
Feb.  15-25,  1906.  E.  Sudendorf,  Secretary,  Clinton,  Ill. 

National  Dairy  Show,  in  connection  with  convention  of 
National  Creamery  Butter  Makers’  Association,  Feb  15-25 
Coliseum,  Chicago.  E.  Sudendorf,  Secretary,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Massachusetts  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  March  14 
and  15,  1906.  S.  T.  Maynard,  Secretary,  Northboro,  Mass. 


Western  Packers’  Canned  Goods  Association,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  13-17,  1906.  Ira  S.  Whitmer,  Secretary,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill. 


Lew  York  State  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  20-22,  1906.  J.  B.  Foley,  Secretary,  Syracuse, 


Rochester  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  Rochester,  N  Y, 
April  16-20,  1906. 

North  Dakota  State  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  Fargo, 
Feb  20  and  21,  1906.  W.  W.  King,  Secretary,  Tower  City. 

North  Texas  Beekeepers’  Association,  Blossom,  Texas 
April,  1906.  E.  A.  Ribble,  Roxton,  Texas. 


FOOD  SHOWS. 

Belvidere,  Ill.,  Pure  Food  Exhibit,  Jan.  30-Feb.  3. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  United  Retail  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Third  Annual  Food  Show,  Clermont  Avenue  Rink, 
March  12-April  7-  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers, 
277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  Haverhill  Board  of  Trade  Food  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition,  New  Armory,  March  31-April  7.  C. 
H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rome,  managers,  277  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Louisville,  Ky..  Pure  Food  Show,  April  24-May  6.  C.  P. 
Dean,  Detroit,  Mich. 

^  Newark,  N.  J„  Newark  Retail  Grocers’  Food  Show,  May 
7-19-  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Providence.  R.  I.,  Butchers,  Grocers  and  Marketmen’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  Rhode  Island  Pure  Food  Show,  Infantry  Hall, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  12-24.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.'  Rowe, 
managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Rochester  Retail  Grocers’  Association 
Pure  Food  Show,  April  16-30. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y„  Syracuse  Grocers’  &  Meat  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Food  and  Industrial  Exposition,  The  Alhambra,  April 
19-29  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Retail  Grocers’  and  Provision  Dealers’ 
Association’s  Pure  Food  Show,  Mechanics’  Hall,  Feb.  28- 
March  10.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 


EXPOSITIONS. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  First  National  Confectionery  Show,  Coliseum, 
March  7-1 4.  Cochrane  &  Payne,  managers,  1745  Park  Row 
Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


Paper  Milk  Bottles. 

Consul  General  Listoe,  of  Rotterdam,  reports  that 
he  has  received  numerous  inquiries  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  American  manufacturers  of  paper  milk 
bottles.  It  appears  that  these  bottles  have  recently 
been  noticed  at  considerable  length  and  very  favor¬ 
ably  commented  upon  by  the  Netherlands  press. 
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ATTACKS  ON  THE  ILLINOIS  FOOD  COM¬ 
MISSION  INSPIRED  BY  DR.  H.  W.  WILEY. 

The  recent  attacks  of  a  Chicago  daily  paper  on  the 
Illinois  Food  Commission  were  inspired  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  He,  believ¬ 
ing  that  Senate  Bill  No.  3623  was  drafted  by  the  Il¬ 
linois  food  authorities,  when  such  was  not  the  case, 
they  having  merely  endorsed  it  as  individuals,  the 
same  as  other  food  authorities.  On  account  of  this 
bill  having  been  received  with  so  much  favor  by  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Congressmen  and  honest  pure  food  advo¬ 
cates  throughout  the  United  States,  it  has  received 
the  hostility  of  Prof.  Wiley,  whose  advocacy  of  the 
Heyburn  bill  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
more  authority  to  employ  a  large  corps  of  inspectors 
in  each  State  of  the  Union,  which  would  materially 
add  to  his  personal  prestige  and  aggrandizement. 

If  Congress  will  pass  the  American  Food  Journal's 
National  Pure  Food  Bill,  it  will  create  a  more  effective 
and  practical  measure  than  the  Heyburn  bill  without 
any  additional  expense  to  the  government  or  State 
and  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments  and  will  enable  them  to  eradicate  the 
evils  which  have  been  their  principal  complaint  for 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  namely,  to  reach  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  adulterated  food  products  doing  business 
outside  of  the  State  wherein  they  are  sold  and  which 
will  afford  immediate  relief  to  the  public  without  un¬ 
necessary  bureaus  and  foisting  extra  expense  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  We  feel  that  Congress  will 
recognize  its  practicability  and  common  sense  and  we 
will  wait  with  patience  the  result  and  not  pander  to 
sensationalism,  feeling  secure  in  the  thought  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  food  specialists  of  this  country  have 
signified  their  approval  of  this  measure. 

The  attack  was  more  viciously  directed  at  Dr.  E. 
N.  Eaton,  Illinois  State  Analyst,  who  as  chairman  of 
the  Standard  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  submit  the  bill  to  him  for  his  considera¬ 
tion,  and  he  in  turn  submitted  it  to  all  the  State  food 
officials  and  other  prominent  specialists,  scientists  and 
lawyers  in  the  pure  food  movement,  and  the  bill  was 
amended  and  reintroduced  in  Congress  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  received  from  these  authorities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

All  pure  food  laws  must  necessarily  be  drawn  and 
enforced  in  the  light  of  some  standards,  and  if  the 
PTevburn  bill  goes  into  effect  the  definitions  and  stand¬ 


ards  of  the  Committee  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists  will  prevail.  This  is  clearly  wrong,  as  agricultural 
chemists  who  are  experienced  in  analyzing  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  cattle  feed,  etc.,  are  not  experienced  in  analyz¬ 
ing  human  foods  to  the  same  degree  as  State  food 
chemists  who  are  analyzing  them  all  the  time. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments  at  Portland,  Oregon,  July  14, 
1905,  a  committee  of  State  chemists,  of  which  commit¬ 
tee  Analyst  E.  N.  Eaton  is  chairman,  will  meet  in 
Chicago  Feb.  19-26  of  this  year,  to  establish  uniform 
standards  and  definitions  for  all  the  States,  and  the 
American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill 
would  be  enforced  in  the  light  of  the  standards  estab¬ 
lished  by  this  committee. 

Instead  of  being  criticized  and  being  threatened  by 
Dr.  Wiley  to  “lose  his  job,”  Dr.  Eaton  deserves,  the 
highest  praise  and  commendation  of  the  American 
people  and  the  press  for  his  courage  in  coming  out  in 
the  open  for  his  convictions.  He  having  originally 
been  an  agricultural  chemist  and  was  associated  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  in  the  Iowa  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Ames,  Iowa.  Afterwards, 
he  was  for  five  years  State  chemist  for  the  Minnesota 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  and  when  the  Il¬ 
linois  State  Food  Department  was  organized  about  six 
years  ago,  he  was  called  here  and  has  been  connected 
with  it  ever  since.  He  therefore  speaks  from  practical 
and  actual  experience. 


PAUL  PIERCE  ON  NATIONAL  FOOD  LEGIS¬ 
LATION. 

“What  to  Eat,”  a  magazine  published  in  Chicago 
by  “Paul”  Pierce,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  pure 
food,  has  fallen  from  grace. 

Pierce  usually  burns  up  with  enthusiasm  if  he  has 
a  job  in  sight  or  a  lie  to  circulate.  By  assiduously 
advertising  Taylor  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  he 
managed  to  get  a  small  position  on  the  fair  grounds. 
By  servile  adulation  of  Wiley  and  his  national  food 
•  bill  he  hopes  to  get  a  little  plum  that  Wiley  may  in¬ 
advertently  let  fall.  And  because  his  opposition  to 
Wiley  has  been  so  fervent  and  his  conversion  so  recent, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  go  to  extremes  in  his  defence. 
Like  Paul  of  old,  he  must  have  seen  a  great  light.  His 
conversion,  however,  is  the  reverse  of  that  recorded 
in  the  Scripture.  Instead  of  being  converted  from 
Saul  to  Paul,  it  is  from  Paul  to  Saul. 

Let  us  see  what  he  is  willing  to  do  to  secure  a  fed¬ 
eral  job.  He  opposed  the  Heyburn  bill  for  a  year  in 
his  own  paper,  in  an  eastern  magazine  and.  in  a  syndi¬ 
cate  of  papers.  He  claimed  it  was  full  of  jokers.  He 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  he  helped  defeat  the  bill  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  Opposing  interests  openly 
accuse  him  of  knifing  the  bill.  Yet  the  bill  is  no  better 
than  when  he  condemned  it.  All  the  objectionable 
features  are  present  and  more  added. 

Thus  he  says  in  the  February  number  of  “What  to 
Eat” :  “The  Heyburn  bill  as  it  has  been  amended  after 
the  compromise,  does  not  enable  the  purchaser  to  know 
what  he  is  buying,  for  it  permits  the  sale  of  products 
under  trade  names,  the  fraud  of  which  was  discussed 
in  a  previous  issue.  ‘Distinctive  names’  is  the  term 
the  bill  uses.  Totted  chicken’  under  this  provision 
would  be  a  distinctive  name  for  veal  and  pork.  ‘Pure 
Imported  Olive  Oil’  would  be  a  ‘distinctive  name’  for 
cotton  seed  oil.  Hickory  juice  and  glucose  would  be 
sold  under  the  ‘distinctive  name’  of  ‘Pure  Vermont  Ma- 
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pie  Syrup,’  as  it  is  at  present.  ‘Pure  Mocha  and 
Java  Coffee’  is  a  ‘distinctive  name’  for  coffee.  The 
bill  in  its  present  form  declares  such  deceptions  may 
continue  to  be  practiced.  By  the  concessions  that 
have  been  made,  our  legislators  agree  to  permit  the 
people  to  be  defrauded  a  great  deal  if  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  only  not  kill  them  outright.”  But  Mr. 
Pierce  further  shows  that  the  bill  will  not  even  protect 
the  people  from  poisons  in  food. 

To  quote  further,  he  says:  “In  the  ninth  section  of 
the  Heyburn  bill  there  appears  the  following: 

“  ‘An  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any 
“added”  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded.’  ” 

After  showing  how  the  word  “added”  was  inserted 
to  protect  poisonous  fusel  oil  in  whisky,  he  says : 

“If  the  people  should  get  a  pure  food  bill  that  would 
be  strictly  in  their  interest,  it  would  be  one  that  would 
prohibit  adulterations  of  all  kinds.  It  would  not  per¬ 
mit  poisons  of  any  kind  in  any  article  of  food  or  drink, 
whether  that  poison  be  added  or  produced  through  the 
process  of  manufacture.” 

After  proving  that  the  bill  will  not  protect  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  fraudulent  and  misrepresented  foods  nor 
from  foods  containing  poisons,  he  outlines  other  de¬ 
fects  in  the  bill  as  follows : 

“The  bill  should  contain  national  food  standards 
that  would  be  a  guide  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  of¬ 
ficer  desirous  of  conscientiously  enforcing  the  laws. 
We  believe  the  manufacturer  of  recognized  pure  foods 
and  the  chemists  of  the  different  States  should  have  a 
voice  in  making  these  food  standards.  *  *  *  In 

the  making  and  execution  of  the  law  the  government 
ought  to  have  the  services  of  a  practical  broad-gauged 
business  man  as  well  as  a  professional  chemist.” 

This  last  sentence  was  a  bad  break  for  Paul  to  make 
and  it  is  cruel  to  call  attention  to  it,  for  otherwise  Dr. 
Wiley  may  have  overlooked  it.  But  how  can  Mr. 
Pierce,  having  showed  up  the  bill  to  be  a  bogus  pure 
food  bill  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
after  admitting  that  still  other  concessions  have  been 
made  to  the  manufacturers,  now  advocate  the  bill  and 
condemn  a  bill  which  meets  all  the  objections  he  urges 
to  the  Heyburn  bill. 

He  says:  “This  (the  Heyburn  bill),  it  appears,  is 
the  compromise  bill.  It  is  better  than  nothing  and  all 
the  people  ought  to  support  it 

What  a  compromising  position  to  take.  What  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  opinion  in  so  short  a  time !  The  work 
of  our  “lightning  change”  artists  pales  into  insig¬ 
nificance.  He  cannot  eat  his  words,  but  he  must 
swallow  the  bill,  misrepresented  foods,  poisonous 
foods,  professional  chemist  and  all.  “What  to  Eat” 
will  be  a  sick  periodical. 

.  Perhaps  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  Heyburn 
bill  is  in  some  measure  due  to  jealousy  over  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill,  which  he 
calls  a  designing  bill.  There  should  be  no  antagonism 
between  the  two  magazines.  They  occupy  different 
fields  and  have  different  objects.  “What  to  Eat,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  columns  of  that  paper,  is  in  favor  of 
legislation  that  will  legalize  the  sale  of  veal  as  “potted 
chicken,”  cotton  seed  oil  as  “pure  imported  olive  oil,” 
and  glucose  for  “pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,”  and 
similar  “swindling  through  the  sale  of  misrepresented 
foods.  The  American  Food  Journal  is  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  opposed  to  these  frauds. 

“What  to  Eat”  admits  the  Heyburn  act  countenances 
all  kinds  of  poisons  naturally  occurring  in  food  or 
found  therein  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  manufac- 
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ture,  and  yet  favors  it.  The  American  Food  Journal 
is  opposed  to  poisoning  the  people  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly.  But  the  misdirected  antagonism  of  Mr.  Pierce 
should  not  lead  him  to  misstate  facts.  He  shows  a 
woeful  ignorance  when  he  states  that  the  States  have 
the  power  to  compel  a  manufacturer  in  another  State 
to  ship  goods  into  the  State  to  comply  with  the  state 
laws.  He  misstates  facts  when  he  says  that  the  States 
can  already  do  what  this  bill  is  intended  to  enable  them 
to  do.  He  misstates  facts  when  he  says  that  no  food 
commissioners  are  willing  to  be  known  as  supporters 
of  the  American  Food  Journal’s  Pure  Food  Bill,  as 
he  had  the  evidence  before  him  that  twelve  food  com¬ 
missioners  and  chemists  favored  the  bill.  Mr.  Pierce 
should  read  up  on  food  laws  and  the  shorter 
Catechism.  Without  evidence,  without  a  pretext  to 
being  fair,  he  calls  the  American  Food  Journal’s  Pure 
Food  Bill  a  “designing”  bill. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Heyburn  bill  has  not  the  ghost 
of  a  show  of  becoming  a  law,  as  is  evident  from  its 
history  in  the  Senate.  A  good  bill  has  a  chance  and 
that  is  why  the  producers  and  public  are  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal’s  Pure  Food  Bill.  If  “Paul”  Pierce 
or  any  one  else  can  offer  any  amendments  to  this  bill 
to  make  it  more  drastic  without  destroying  its  valuable 
features,  the  American  Food  Journal  will  be  the  first 
to  advocate  them.  In  the  meantime  such  bombastic, 
irrational  and  “designing”  criticism  as  contained  in 
“What  to  Eat”  will  make  friends  for  the  bill. 


WILLIAM  E.  MASON. 

William  E.  Mason,  who  will  represent  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal  before  the  House  Committee,  has 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  Illinois  Legislature 
and  in  both  branches  of  Congress. 

He  early  took  an  interest  in  the  food  adulteration 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
publicly  brought  to  light  about  ten  years  ago  the 
gross  adulteration  of  some  of  the  food  products  which 
are  sold  in  this  country 

He  may  be  said  to  be  a  pioneer  in  that  work.  Since 
the  agitation  started  by  Senator  Mason  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  all  the  states  in  the  Union  have  passed 
pure  food  laws;  most  of  them  appointing  a  commis¬ 
sion  with  power  to  protect  the  consumer. 

During  his  term  in  the  Senate,  he  supported  a  bill 
substantially  the  same  as  that  now  pending,  but  was 
never  able  to  get  “unanimous  consent”  to  have  it 
taken  up  and  passed.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
passing  what  is  known  as  the  Mason  Pure  Flour  Bill, 
which  has  practically  stopped  all  adulteration  in 
wheat  flour  and  increased  the  foreign  demand  for 
American  flour.  This  bill  was  a  part  of  the  Dingley 
War  Tariff  Bill  and  although  the  rest  of  that  bill  has 
been  repealed,  the  pure  flour  bill  is  still  a  part  of  the 
law  of  this  country. 


Dr.  Wiley’s  pure  food  bill  must  be  in  a  bad  way 
when  he  attempts  to  whip  people  into  line  by  threat¬ 
ening  to  get  their  job. 


Dr.  Eaton  reports  the  prospect  of  a  busy  meeting 
of  the  committee  on  standards.  Almost  all  of  the 
committee  will  be  present  and  manufacturers  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  have  notified  him  of 
their  desire  to  be  heard. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  genial  Assistant 
Dairy  Commissioner  of  Connecticut,  Robert  O.  Eaton, 
will  in  due  time  be  named  for  Internal  Revenue  Col- 
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lector  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  New  Milford.  The  district  comprises  the 
states  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  and  the  entire 
delegation  in  Congress  are  a  unit  in  recommending 
our  genial  friend  for  the  appointment. 


The  standard  committee  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  holds  a 
meeting  in  Chicago,  Feb.  19-25,  1906.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  food  con¬ 
trol  work. 

While  in  attendance  at  the  national  convention  but 
little  time  can  be  devoted  to  committee  work,  and  none 
to  consultation  of  authorities,  the  chemists’  Blackstone. 

At  this  time  undivided  attention  can  be  given  to 
this  work.  Manufacturers  of  food  products  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  state  their 
views  to  the  committee,  and  are  invited  to  attend. 
Both  the  manufacturers  and  food  chemists  will  be 
benefited  by  an  exchange  of  ideas. 


Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  chemist  for  the  Ohio  Food 
Commission,  and  James  H.  Shepard,  chemist  of  the 
South  Dakota.  Food  and  Dairy  Commission,  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  made  in  Portland,  Oregon,  last  July 
with  the  committee  on  standards  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Dairy  arid  Food  Departments,  have 
made  an  investigation  of  whiskies  to  determine  the 
minimum  amount  of  fusel  oil  which  should  be  allowed 
in  whiskey,  it  being  agreed  that  sufficient  evidence  had 
not  then  been  received  upon  this  subject  to  warrant 
the  fixing  of  any  standard.  Both  have  “made  good” 
and  the  results  of  their  labors  appearing  in  this  issue 
of  the  American  Food  Journal  will  be  a  classic  in  the 
literature  of  this  subject. 


CANDY  NOT  A  SYNTHETIC  FOOD. 

(Editorial  from  Confectioners’  Journal.) 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  sent  out  a  cir¬ 
cular  in  which  he  classifies  candy  as  a  synthetic  prod¬ 
uct.  This  is  an  unfortunate  and  incorrect  use  of  the 
term  in  reference  to  candy. 

A  synthetic  product  is  one  derived  by  synthesis. 
According  to  the  National  Dictionary,  synthesis  (a 
name  signifying  a  putting  together)  as  applied  to  a 
chemical  product  is  “The  building  up  6f  more  or  less 
complex  bodies  by  direct  union  of  their  elements  or 
group  of  elements.”  Thus  water  can  be  produced 
synthetically  by  the  union  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
with  one  of  oxygen. 

According  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  “synthesis  is 
the  combination  of  elements  or  radicals  in  such  pro¬ 
portion  as  to  form  compounds.  Said  specifically  of 
the  preparation  by  artificial  means  of  such  compounds 
as  prior  to  1828  (when  Wohler  prepared  urea  arti¬ 
ficially)  were  regarded  as  solely  the  product  of  natur¬ 
al  processes,  as  alizarin  and  indigo,  formerly  obtained 
only  from  plants,  are  now  made  by  synthesis  from  coal 
tar.” 

Watts’  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  revised  by  Muir 
and  Morley,  defines  synthesis  as  follows:  “Synthesis 
is  the  building  up  of  compounds  from  their  elements 
or  from  groups  of  elements.” 

In  the  universally  accepted  use  of  the  term,  such 
compounds  as  are  made  by  a  chemical  association  of 
elements  or  compounds  are  alone  termed  synthetic 
products,  and  the  term  is  never  applied  to  mechanical 
mixtures.  It  is  particularly  used  to  denote  such  prod- 
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ucts  as  saccharine  and  the  coal  tar  colors  which  are 
substituted  for  natural  products  as  sugar,  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  colors. 

A  great  many  products  may  be  synthetic  or  natural 
as  they  may  be  produced  in  the  chemical  laboratory  or 
derived  from  nature. 

Vanillin,  coumarin,  salicylic  acid,  alizarin  and  indigo 
are  examples  of  these  products.  Even  sugar  may  be 
produced  synthetically,  but  owing  to  the  expense  of 
manufacture  it  cannot  be  made  to  compete  with  the 
natural  product  and  is  merely  a  chemical  curiosity. 

The  mistake  of  calling  candy  a  synthetic  product  is 
inexcusable,  misleading  and  moreover  mischievous,  as 
the  public  would  not  purchase  candy  as  plentifully  as 
they  do  now  if  they  considered  it  a  chemical  rather 
than  a  natural  product.  Fortunately  most  people  ap¬ 
parently  know  more  about  candy  than  the  chemist  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  shun  it  as  a  synthetic  product,  but  rather 
regard  it,  as  in  truth  it  is,  a  manufactured  article  made 
from  natural  food  products  and  in  the  same  class  with 
jellies  and  bakery  goods. 


Canadian  Reports 


The  Laboratory  of  Inland  Revenue  have  issued  ^  three 
pamphlets  on  pure  foods,  one  on  “Olive  Oil,”  one  on  “Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Ginger”  and  one  on  “Highly  Colored  Confectionery.” 

In  the  case  of  confectioneries  the  tests  showed  the  entire 
absence  of  mineral  impurities,  such  as  lead  and  arsenic.  No 
comment  is  made  on  coal  tar  coloring. 

The  pamphlet  on  Tincture  of  Ginger  has  a  bearing  on  the 
standard  for  that  commodity  and  will  receive  attention  in  our 
next  issue. 

Following  is  the  report  of  Acting  Chief  Analyst  A.  McGill 
on  Olive  Oil : 

One  hundred  and  eight  samples  were  examined  with  re¬ 
sults  as  follows : 

Genuine  olive,  oil  . . . 

Doubtful  . :  i . .  . . ’• . . .  2 

Cotton  seed  oil  sold  as  salad  oil .  24 

Cotton  seed  oil  sold  as  olive  oil . 

OLIVE  OIL. 

BY  A.  M'GILL. 

Olive  oil  is  a  very  important  food  in  the  countries  of  South¬ 
ern  Europe  and  although  for  the  most  part  replaced  by  butter 
in  Canada,  is  still  largely  in  use  for  the  making  of  salads. 
The  ordinary  purchaser  of  salad  or  table  oil  supposes  himself 
to  be  buying  olive  oil.  The  terms  “Olive  Oil”  and  “Salad  Oil” 
are  synonymous  with  most  people. 

On  account  of  its  cheapness  cotton  seed  oil  is  largely  sub¬ 
stituted  for  olive  oil  by  purveyors;  and  it.  is  quite,  certain  that 
many  retail  dealers  furnish  cotton  seed  oil  to  their  customers 
without  knowing  that  they  do  so.  The  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  cotton  seed  oil  is  frequently  put  up  in  bottles 
which  resemble  the  peculiar  form  long  adopted  by  certain 
large  manufacturers  of  olive  oil,  and  even  the  labels  are  made 
to  appear  very  similar. 

While  it  is  certain  that  cotton  seed  oil  lacks  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  olive  oil,  it  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  food  value 
goes,  it  may  be  little  inferior  to  that  article.  Certain  highly 
refined  grades  of  cotton  seed  oil  may  be  regarded  as  valuable 
foods ;  and  as  these  take  the  place  of  olive  oil  in  the  making 
of  salads,  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  they  should  be 
termed  salad  oils.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that 
such  brands  of  cotton  seed  oil  are  not  sold  under  some  char¬ 
acteristic  name,  such  as  cotton  seed  salad  oil,  thus  making 
their  fraudulent  sale  impossible. 

When  a  salad  oil  is  asked  for,  the  sale  of  cotton  seed  oil, 
properly  refined,  cannot  be  called  adulteration ;  but  when  the 
article  offered  is  plainly  named  as  olive  oil,  the  substitution 
of  cotton  seed  oil  in  whole  or  in  part  is,  of  course,  a  case 
of  adulteration. 
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FUSEL  OIL  IN  WHISKY. 

BY  THEO.  D.  WETTERSTROEM,  CHEMIST  OHIO  FOOD 
COMMISSION. 

I  submit  the  following  result  of  the  examination  of 
ten  samples  of  straight  whisky,  having  a  bearing  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  fusel  oil  decreases  on 
storing  in  the  usual  way  in  charred  oak  barrels.  It 
has  been  popularly  supposed  that  age  diminishes  the 
fusel  oil  content  of  whisky.  The  examination  also 
has  a  bearing  on  standards  for  fusel  oil  in  whisky. 

The  whiskies  were  made  in  the  same  distillery  from 
corn,  rye  and  malt,  the  corn  constituting  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  grain.  They  are  therefore  classed  as  Bour¬ 
bon  whisky.  The  high  wines  were  reduced  to  100 
proof,  a  steam-heated  coil  inserted  in  the  charred  oak 
barrel  containing  the  whisky,  and  the  contents  brought 
to  the  boiling  point,  when  the  coil  was  removed.  This 
method  increases  the  oak  color  extraction  so  that  a 
whisky  thus  treated  acquires  almost  as  much 
color  as  an  aged  whisky.  After  so  treated,  the  whisky 
is  left  stand  a  few  hours  and  then  placed  in  a  steam- 
heated  warehouse,  where  the  temperature  is  kept  uni¬ 
form  throughout  the  year.  The  barrels,  when  filled, 
hold  approximately  45  gallons,  and  the  exact  weight  is 
taken,  so  that  the  outage  or  loss  by  evaporation  can 
readily  be  determined  by  the  loss  in  weight. 

Fusel  oil  from  this  distillery  was  found  to  contain 
27  per  cent  by  volume  of  amyl  alcohol  having  boiling 
point  between  128  and  131  degrees  Centigrade  and 
from  this  factor  the  fusel  oil  was  calculated  from  the 
amyl  alcohol  found  in  the  whiskies  by  the  Allen  Mar- 
quard  method.  The  amyl  alcohol  method  was  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  quick  approximate  results 
on  the  fusel  oil  content,  but  will  require  further  cor¬ 
roborative  work  before  it  can  be  recommended.  It 
is  as  follows : 

Reduce  the  whisky  to  exactly  50  proof  (volume) 
by  the  addition  of  water.  Place  35  cc.  in  Babcock 
milk  bottle.  Add  2  cc.  of  pure  amyl  alcohol  and  agitate 
thoroughly.  Whirl  in  centrifuge  five  minutes  and 
then  gradually  add  sufficient  water  of  same  tempera¬ 
ture  to  bring  the  amyl  alcohol  solution  up  into  the 
graduated  neck  of  the  bottle  and  then  whirl  again  for 
one  minute.  The  increased  volume  in  comparison  with 
mixtures  of  known  fusel  oil  content  is  noted  and  from 
comparison  the  fusel  oil  is  calculated  in  the  sample 
examined.  Quite  constant  results  are  obtained,  but 
whether  this  extraction  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  fusel 
oil  as  obtained  by  the  Allen  Marquard  method,  I 
cannot  at  present  say. 

The  samples  were  removed  on  December  20,  1905, 
placed  in  glass  container  and  examination  started  at 
once. 


Date  of  Storage. 

Age. 

Proof  15.6  C. 

Outage  by  Volume. 

A— 

127. 1 

High  wine 

B — Nov.  10,  1905 

1  mo. 

101.6 

1.  per  cent. 

C — Dec.  24,  1904 

1  yr. 

103. 

9- 

D — Dec.  26,  1903 

2  yrs. 

103.6 

13 -3  “ 

E — Dec.  31, 1902 

3  yrs. 

104.7 

18. 

F — Dec.  23,  1901 

4  yrs. 

108.8 

21. 

G — Dec.  22.  1900 

5  yrs. 

111.5 

24. 

H — Dec.  16,  1899 

6  yrs. 

1 16. 

28. 

I — Dec.  22,  1899 

7  yrs. 

107.7 

30. 

J — Dec.  21,  1897 

8  yrs. 

105.4 

31- 
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Vol.  acid  terms  Esters  terms 


KOH 

Acid 

KOH 

acetate  in 

Residue 

to 

neut.  200  c.c. 

in  100  c.c. 

neut.  esters 

IOO  c.c. 

100  c.c. 

distillate. 

sample. 

200  c.c.Dist. 

sample. 

Per  cent. 

A — 0.015 

Gm. 

6.15 

0.018 

5-i6 

0.0227 

B— 0.055 

it 

4-03 

0.012 

4.06 

0.078 

C — 0.12 1 

it 

8.0 

0.0238 

6.16 

0.0271 

D — 0.127 

(  t 

9-85 

0.029 

8.16 

0.0358 

E — 0.147 

it 

8.11 

0.024 

8.16 

0.0358 

F — 0.148 

(i 

13- 1 

0.039 

8.76 

0.0385 

G — 0.200 

13-6 

0.0395 

1 1-9 

0.0523 

H — 0.212 

it 

16.3 

0.0485 

12.6 

00554 

I — 0.163 

it 

16.5 

0.0491 

12.8 

0.0563 

J— 0.161 

it 

15-7 

0.046 

14-56 

0.064 

Fusel  Oil, 

Fusel  0 

il. 

Allen  Marquard  Method. 

Amyl  Alcohol  Method. 

C.c.  N/io 

Amyl  Alco- 

Fusel 

Cal.  Bab¬ 

Fusel 

Ba(20H) 

hoi  in 

Oil  in 

cock  deduct 

Oil  in 

neutralize 

IOO  c.c. 

IOO  c.c. 

1.6  &  -5- 

IOO  c.c. 

IOO  c.c. 

Per  cent. 

i-45 

Per  cent. 

A — 20.8 

0.182 

0.60 

2.2 

0.50 

B—  9.17 

0.080 

0.267 

2.0 

0.272 

C—  9-34 

0.081 

0.27 

1.9 

0.278 

D — 12.0 

0.105 

0-35 

2.25 

0.46 

E — 1 1.2 

0.0989 

0-33 

2.2 

0.42 

F— 10.0 

0.0965 

0.32 

2.1 

0-37 

G — 12.0 

0.105 

0-35 

2.1 

0.38 

H — 12.6 

O.II 

0-37 

2.2 

0-475 

I  —134 

0.117 

0-39 

2-3 

0.51 

J— 13-3 

0.116 

0.387 

2.05 

0.32 

Sample  H,  proof  116,  was  taken  from  barrel  under  the  roof 
of  warehouse  but  there  was  no  excess  outage. 


*  *  * 

According  to  these  results  the  fusel  oils  do  not  de¬ 
crease,  but  increase  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  loss 
by  outage,  or  in  other  words,  remains  the  same  in 
volume,  and  as  the  contents  of  the  barrel  become 
more  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  fusel  oils  are 
hence  increasing  in  percentage.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  accepted  theory  that  the  fusel  oils  are  changed  by 
oxidation  and  are  gradually  and  completely  eliminated. 
While  I  am  positive  of  the  results  obtained  on  these 
samples  I  intend  to  follow  up  the  same  line  of  work 
with  samples  from  the  same  distillery  for  the  purpose 
of  definitely  setting  at  rest  the  question  whether  the 
fusel  oil  in  whisky  increases  or  diminishes  on  aging  in 
wood. 


THE  NORMAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  WHISKEY 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  H.  SHEPARD,  CHEMIST  SOUTH  DAKOTA  PURE 

FOOD  COMMISSION. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  during  its 
1905  session  enacted  a  law  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors.  The  enforcement  of  this  law,  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  itself,  devolves  upon  the  Food  and  Dairy 
Commissioner  of  the  state.  Proceeding  under  the  authority 
of  this  law,  and  by  order  of  the  Commissioner,  I  have  insti¬ 
tuted  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  con¬ 
stants  of  a  pure  whiskev.  In  order  to  show  the  scope  of  the 
investigation  required,  I  herewith  submit  the  law  as  enacted 
in  its  entiretv. 

CHAPTER  121. 

(H.  B.  137.) 

PREVENTING  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

AN  ACT  entitled  an  Act  to  Prevent  the  Adulteration  of 
Vinous,  Spirituous,  Malt,  Brewed,  Fermented  or  Other 
Intoxicating  Liquors,  and  the  Sale  of  Such  Adulterated 
Liquors  and  Prescribing  Penalties  Therefor. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Da¬ 
kota — 

1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  adul¬ 
terate  or  cause  to  be  adulterated  any  vinous,  spirituous,  malt, 
brewed,  fermented  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  offered 
for  sale  as  a  beverage  [or]  for  medicinal  purposes  by  mixing 
with  the  same  any  coloring  matter  or  any  drug  or  foreign  in¬ 
gredient  whatever,  or  by  mixing  the  same  with  other  liquors 
of  different  kind  or  quality,  or  with  water,  or  to  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  for  such  purposes  such  liquors  so  adulterated;  to  mix 
with  any  vinous,  spirituous,  malt,  brewed,  fermented  or  other 
intoxicating  liquors  that  may  be  offered  for  sale  by  him  or  his 
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agent,  any  substance  or  ingredient  not  normal,  or  any  un¬ 
healthful  ingredient  whatsoever,  or  any  substance  that  may 
be  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health,  when  such  liquors 
are  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  or  for  medicinal  purposes ;  or 
offer  for  sale  in  this  state  any  vinous,  spirituous,  malt,  brewed, 
fermented  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  used  as  a  bev¬ 
erage  or  for  medicinal  purposes  that  are  not  chemically  pure 
and  free  from  all  unnatural  or  abnormal  ingredients.  It  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  food  and  dairy  commissioner  of 
this  state  to  provide  for  the  analysis  of  such  liquors,  under 
the  same  regulations  as  are  by  law  prescribed  for  the  testing 
of  articles  of  food,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
to  prosecute  violations  thereof. 

2.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  March  7,  1905. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  law  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  does 
not  name  specifically  any  ingredient  that  may  or  may  not  be 
present  in  an  intoxicating  beverage.  It  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  chemically  pure 
whisky,  brandy,  rum,  etc.,  and  then  proceeds  to  forbid  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  any  of  these  beverages  in  an  adul¬ 
terated  form.  It  forbids  in  general  terms  the  use  of  any 
drug  or  foreign  ingredient.  It  also  forbids  the  mixing  of 
liquors  of  different  kinds  or  quality  without  specifying  what 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  different  kind  or  quality.  It  does, 
however,  specify  that  water  shall  not  be  added.  In  this  case 
it  is  evidently  the  intention  to  prevent  the  lowering  of  quality 
in  any  intoxicating  liquor  by  diluting  it  with  water  so  that 
its  commercial  value  may  be  lowered,  but  it  does  not  provide 
that  the  liquor  must  contain  no  water  at  all.  It  simply  for¬ 
bids  the  addition  of  water  to  a  normal  liquor. 

It  also  goes  on  to  specify  that  any  substance  that  is  not 
normal  or  any  substance  that  is  deleterious  or  detrimental  to 
health  shall  not  be  added.  And  it  finally  concludes  with  the 
sweeping  provision  that  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  intoxicating 
beverage  that  is  not  chemically  pure  and  free  from  all  un¬ 
natural  or  abnormal  ingredients. 

While  the  law  may  be  criticized  for  its  general  and  in¬ 
definite  language,  its  intention  is  plain.  It  intends  that  in¬ 
toxicating  beverages  shall  be  delivered  to  consumers  just  as 
they  leave  the  hands  of  manufacturers  who  are  making  these 
liquors  in  a  legal  and  legitimate  way  without  the  addition  of 
any  poisonous  or  deleterious  drugs  or  compounds  not  normal 
to  the  liquors  themselves,  and  that  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  liquor  shall  not  be  lowered  by  the  addition  of  water. 
Boiled  down  to  its  plain  intent,  the  law  is  simple  enough. 
But  the  law  imposes  upon  the  Commissioner  and  his  Chemist 
a  task  that  is  not  so  simple. 

What,  for  example,  are  the  normal  constituents  and  their 
proportions  in  a  pure  whisky?  It  is  popularly  supposed  that 
these  things  are  well  understood.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
No  subject  has  received  so  little  attention  as  the  chemistry 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  No  industrial  operation  has  so  long 
escaped  a  thorough  investigation.  And  in  no  subject  touching 
upon  products  of  commercial  value  is  the  literature  so  meagre. 
But  few  published  analyses  are  available,  and  recent  re¬ 
searches  have  shown  that  these  must  be  untrustworthy  in 
some  respects,  since  the  methods  of  analysis  employed  in  the 
earlier  investigations  have  been  shown  to  be  unreliable.  The 
most  striking  illustration  of  an  unreliable  method  or  methods 
are  those  formerly  employed  in  determining  the  so-called 
“fusel  oil”  in  whisky  and  brandy.  It  is  but  quite  recently 
that  intoxicating  beverages  have  commenced  to  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve  at  the  hands  of  chemists.  Meanwhile 
many  grave  errors  and  misconceptions  have  arisen.  Some  of 
these  are  difficult  to  trace  back  to  their  origin,  but  they  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  standard  texts  and  in  the 
hands  of  interested  parties  engaged  in  fierce  commercial  war¬ 
fare  have  been  widely  promulgated  much  to  the  detriment  of 
a  correct  understanding,  not  only  by  the  public,  but  by  chem¬ 
ists  themselves.  It  seems  strange  that  a  beverage  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  dimmest  antiquity  should  be  so  little  un¬ 
derstood. 

Under  these  conditions  only  one  course  was  open  to  the 
South  Dakota  Pure  Food  Commission.  It  was  necessary  to 
obtain  samples  of  our  American  whiskies  of  known  legitimacy 
and  purity,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  complete  analysis.  For¬ 
tunately  this  work  arose  during  the  summer  vacation  when 
both  myself  and  my  assistants,  Messrs.  Norton  and  Koch, 
could  give  the  time  and  attention  that  the  subject  demands. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  samples 
analyzed  and  our  findings  in  the  case,  a  few  words  concern- 
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ing  the  origin  of  whisky  may  aid  somewhat  to  a  clearer  con¬ 
ception  of  the  subject.  Even  the  name  itself  is  not  devoid  of 
interest. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  distilled  spirits 
corresponding  somewhat  closely  to  whisky  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  When  the  Arabians  overran  Egypt  they 
acquired  among  other  useful  information  concerning  the 
Egyptian  arts  the  sciences  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  manu¬ 
facturing  distilled  spirits  from  sprouted  grain.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  they  carried  back  with  them  to  their  academies  in  Spain, 
from  whence  it  spread  over  Europe.  Fairley  (Analyst,  Sept., 
1905)  traces  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  making  whisky 
into  Ireland  to  the  ancient  Phoenician  traders.  When  the 
English  invaded  Ireland  they  found  the  manufacture  of  whis¬ 
ky  a  well-understood  art,  carried  on  as  a  household  operation 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  Irish  called  the  spirit  they  distilled 
“Uisque  beatha.”  This  name  itself  smacks  of  the  aims  and 
traditions  of  those  ancient  alchemists  who  were  seeking  the 
water  or  elixir  of  life.  “Uisque  beatha”  means  water  of  life. 
This  term  was  corrupted  by  the  English  into  “Uisquebaugh.” 
Finally  the  last  syllable  was  altogether  dropped,  thus  short¬ 
ening  the  name  into  “uisque”  or  whisky  as  it  is  now  spelled. 

In  Ireland  malted  barley  alone  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  whisky,  and  it  was  to  this  spirit  that  the  name  “Whisky” 
was  originally  applied.  And  moreover  only  the  small  still 
or  pot  still  was  employed  in  its  distillation.  In  Ireland  and 
Scotland  the  genuine  small  still  whisky  is  manufactured  by 
the  same  process  even  to  this  day. 

Owing  to  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  whisky 
in  modern  times,  variations  on  the  original  materials  and 
processes  have  been  introduced  in  different  countries.  But 
the  present  inquiry  is  most  deeply  concerned  with  the  methods 
and  processes  employed  in  the  United  States.  If  we  wish 
to  find  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Irish  “uisque  beatha” 
we  must  find  it  in  those  distilleries  where  grains,  such  as 
corn  and  rye,  are  employed,  and  where  the  stills  are  of  the 
simplest  construction.  In  these  the  modern  process  of  recti¬ 
fication  and  fractionation  is  used  in  the  smallest  degree.  If 
any  product  is  entitled  to  be  named  by  the  one  word  “whis¬ 
ky”  the  beverages  coming  from  these  stills  hold  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  In  these  distilleries  the  whole  process  of  manufacture, 
beginning  with  the  raw  grain  and  ending  with  the  finished 
product  up  to  the  time  the  tax  is  paid  and  the  doubly  stamped 
and  sealed  package  .  is  delivered  to  the  purchaser*  is  under 
government  supervision. 

But  there  are  also  other  methods  of  manufacture  sanctioned 
by  law  in  this  country  and  for  the  sake  of  this  inquiry  whis¬ 
kies  may  be  divided  into  four  classes. 

1.  Whisky  manufactured  wholly  in  the  distillery  under 
government  supervision  where  rectification  is  not  used.  This 
whisky  is  matured  or  aged  in  wood  and  when  sold  it  carries 
two  stamps,  one  that  of  the  warehouse  and  the  other  a  tax 
paid  stamp.  This  whisky  also  may  be  put  up  in  bottles  while 
in  the  government  warehouse  and  sealed  by  a  government 
stamp,  when,  it  is  said  to  be  bottled  in  bond.  This  is  the 
most  expensive  whisky  to  manufacture  owing  to  the  long 
time  required  for  maturation.  And  it  was  from  whisky  of 
this  class  that  our  samples  for  analysis  were  drawn.  These 
whiskies  are  all  100  per  cent  proof. 

2.  Blended  whiskies  are  also  found  upon  the  market. 
1  hese  are  made  by  taking  two  or  more  whiskies  of  the  first 
class  and  blending  them  in  such  proportions  that  certain  prop¬ 
erties.,  such  as  quality,  aroma,  body,  etc.,  may  be  developed 
to  suit  certain  critical  requirements.  Thus  if  two  such  first- 
class  whiskies,  one  a  Bourbon  and  the  other  a  rye  whisky, 
should  be  mixed  in  certain  proportions  a  blended  whisky 
would  be  produced.  But  the  quantity  of  such  blended  whisky 
found  on  the  market  is  not  comparatively  great.  In  fact,  such 
blends  offer  no  commercial  inducements,  since  the  blend 
could  not  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  the  original  whiskies. 
Indeed,  such  whiskies  would  have  to  be  the  highest  priced 
whisky  on  the  market.  They  would  also  be  100  per  cent 
proof. 

3.  Another,  class  of  whisky,  and  by  far  the  largest  class 
of.  them  all,  is  made  by  adding  “silent  spirit”  or  “cologne 
spirit”  and  water  to  a  whisky  of  the  first  class.  Usually  some 
caramel  is  added  to  restore  the  color  lost  by  the  addition  of 
the  silent  spirit  and  water.  The  flavor  of  this  class  of  whisky 
is  imparted  by  the  original  whisky  of  the  first  class  used  in 
the  manufacture.  In  this  way  a  whisky  of  the  first  class  is 
stretched  so  that  the  number  of  gallons  of  the  finished  product 
far  exceeds  the  quantity  of  the  original  whisky  of  the  first 
class  employed.  This  process  of  manufac'ure  is  called 
“blending”  since  the  original  whisky  is  mixed  with  the  silent 
spirit  and  water.  It  is  also  called  “rectifying”  since  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  a  rectifier’s  license  and  uses  the  silent  spirit  pro¬ 
duced  in  rectifying  stills.  Neither  term  is  exactly  descriptive, 
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but  the  terms  “blended  whisky”  and  “rectified  whisky”  are 
now  commonly  applied  to  whisky  of  this  class.  The  proofage 
of  this  class  of  whisky  as  usually  found  on  the  market  is 
somewhat  under  ioo  per  cent.  It  is  cheaper  to  manufacture 
than  whisky  of  the  first  class. 

4*  The  fourth  class  of  whisky  found  on  our  market  is 
wholly  artificial.  It  is  made  by  adding  water  and  coloring 
matter,  beading  oil,  various  essences  and  other  substances  to 
silent  spirit.  This  whisky  is  wholly  factitious,  and  there  is 
no  limitation  on  the  manufacturer  as  to  the  substances  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  manufacture.  Where  this  whisky  is  named  at 
all,  it  tries  to  classify  itself  with  whisky  of  the  third  class. 
But  upon  what  its  claim  to  be  known  either  as  a  blended 
whisky  or  a  rectified  whisky  is  based  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cover.  This  is  the  cheapest  whisky  on  the  market  and  its 
proofage  is  usually  the  least  that  the  demands  of  the  trade 
or  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  sold  will  allow. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  why  whisky  of  the  first 
class  was  selected  for  analysis  in  order  to  determine  the  con¬ 
stants  of  whisky. 

But  what  is  whisky?  The  popular  conception  of  it  is  a 
solution  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  water  containing  a  very  unreal 
and  imponderable  amount  of  substances  giving  it  a  taste  and 
flavor.  This  is  a  very  erroneous  conception.  A  complete 
chemical  analysis  shows  whisky  to  be  much  more  than  this. 
It  is  true  that  it  contains  about  fifty  per  cent  ethyl  alcohol 
by  volume  and  nearly  a  like  amount  of  water.  But  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  it  also  contains  a  number  of  other  substances 
which  are  present  in  measurable  quantities  and  of  such  a 
nature  that  whisky  is  really  a  very  complex  liquid.  Nor 
must  these  other  substances  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  im¬ 
purities.  Every  true  whisky  manufactured  from  the  time  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  down  through  the  age  of  the  Alchemists 
and  including  the  uisque  beatha  of  the  Irish  down  to  the 
present  best  whiskies  of  the  twentieth  century  has  included 
these  substances.  They  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are 
naturally  produced  in  the  legitimate  manufacture  of  whisky 
and  they  always  will  be.  Of  these  substances  Allen  (Analyst, 
June,  1901)  says:  These  secondary  constituents  of  spirits 
are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  impurities,  as 
they  have  wrongly  been  called  and  considered  by  some.  They 
are  the  associated  bodies  which  give  the  alcohol  its  special 
and  valued  characters,  and  to  their  production,  modification 
or  elimination  by  age  we  owe  the  changes  which  spirits  under¬ 
go  during  the  process  of  maturing.” 

Now  another  grave  misconception  in  regard  to  whisky  is 
widely  disseminated.  That  concerns  the  aging  or  matura¬ 
tion  of  spirits.  Even  our  standard  texts  state  very  gravely 
that  the  object  of  maturation  is  to  remove  the  so-called  fusel 
oil  or  higher  alcohols  wrhich  are  found  in  raw  or  new  whisky. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  new  whisky  fresh  from  the  still 
is  harsh  and  unpalatable.  It  is  not  fit  for  consumption.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  government  has  erected  large  bonded  ware¬ 
houses  where  whisky  is  stored  during  maturation.  During 
this  period  whisky  is  simply  stored  in  charred  barrels.  The 
popular  theory  is  that  during  this  storage  the  fusel  oil  or 
higher  alcohols  are  either  absorbed,  eliminated  or  so  changed 
by  oxidation  that  the  whisky  loses  its  harsh  flavor.  This  is 
entirely  wrong.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  higher 
alcohols  would  be  oxidized  more  rapidly  than  ethyl  alcohol 
itself,  especially  when  such  large  proportions  of  ethyl  alcohol 
are  present  and  such  small  amounts  of  the  higher  alcohols. 
All  the  more  unreasonable  does  this  proposition  appear  when 
one  knows  that  the  higher  alcohols  are,  owing  to  their  denser 
constitution  and  higher  boiling  points,  more  difficult  of  oxida¬ 
tion  than  ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  true  that  charcoal  under  certain 
conditions  acts  as  an  energetic  oxidizing  agent,  but  not  prob¬ 
ably  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  comes  in  contact  with 
raw  spirits  in  the  charred  storage  barrels.  At  best  one  could 
not  expect  the  process  of  oxidation  to  go  on  very  rapidly 
under  those  conditions.  The  charcoal  is  constantly  submerged 
in  the  liquid.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  to  attain  its  high¬ 
est  efficiency  as  a  filter  for  purifying  water  by  oxidation,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  charcoal  to  be  aerated  frequently,  and 
even  then  the  charcoal  loses  its  efficiency  to  such  an  extent  in 
a  very  short  time  that  it  is  necessary  to  rechar  it  and  free  the 
pores  from  accumulated  matter.  Nothing  of  this  kind  takes 
place  in  maturation  of  spirits  as  now  practiced. 

The  assumption  that  the  quantity  or  percentage  of  higher 
alcohols  decreases  by  aging  is  not  based  upon  any  experi¬ 
mental  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  what  evidence  we  do  now 
possess  tends  to  show  that  the  percentage  of  these  alcohols  in¬ 
creases  by  ageing.  Schidrowitz  has  shown  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  June  15,  1905)  that  the  percentage  of  not  only  the  higher 
alcohols,  but  that  also  of  the  acids  and  esters  is  increased  by 
aging  in  the  case  of  grain  whiskies.  He  is  inclined  to  attrib¬ 
ute  the  rawness  of  pot  still  whiskies  in  part  to  the  presence  of 
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pyrrol,  phenolic  bod.es,  an  alkaline  compound  and  some  sul- 
phur  compounds.  1  he  first  resinifies  during  maturation,  and 
the  others  are  unstable  and  are  oxidized.  At  least  these  bodies 
are  not  found  in  mature  whiskies. 

1  he  more  reasonable  explanation  of  maturation  is  that  it 
consists  first  of  all  in  the  elimination  of  the  bodies  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  secondly  in  the  combination  which  slowly  takes 
place  as  between  the  acids  and  alcohols  and  between  other  of 
the  accompanying  substances,  even  the  ethyl  alcohol  itself 
playing  no  unimportant  part  in  the  process.  It  may  be  likened 
to  the  action  which  takes  place  between  caustic  bases  and 
coriosive  acids,  whereby  neutral  and  mild  salts  are  produced. 
There  is  this  difference,  however;  in  the  case  of  whisky  the 
action  is  slow,  requiring  a  long  time  to  bring  about  this  read¬ 
justment.  Hence  the  high  esteem  in  which  very  old  whiskies 
are  held. 

But  what  are  the  secondary  compounds  found  in  pure 
whiskies  which  give  them  their  peculiar  flavor,  odor,  taste, 
body,  and  other  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from 
all  other  beverages?  A  short  enumeration  of  those  products 
which  are  found  in  a  pure  whisky  in  addition  to  the  ethyl 
alcohol  and  water  follows : 

l;  Extractives.  These  are  substances  taken  up  by  the 
whisky  from  the  barrels  in  which  it  is  aged.  In  case  water 
has  been  added  to  the  whisky  the  extractive  will  also  include 
any  salts  carried  by  the  water.  Probably  the  most  active  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  extractive  is  tannin,  which  may  be  taken 
from  the  barrel.  Also  some  coloring  matter  closely  resem¬ 
bling  caramel  may  be  included  in  the  extractive.  This  has 
little  action  on  the  human  system. 

Ash.  The  ash  is  the  mineral  part  of  the  extractive  re¬ 
maining  after  the  organic  portion  has  been  burned  away.  The 
ash  also  exerts  little  or  no  effect  on  the  system. 

3-  Acids.  Whiskies  always  carry  a  small  proportion  of 
01  game  acids.  Acetic  acid  derived  from  ethyl  alcohol  occurs 
in  the  larger  proportions.  Next  comes  valeric  acid,  derived 
from  amyl  alcohol.  This  occurs  in  smaller  proportions.  It 
would  also  be  strange  if  traces  of  propionic  acid  were  not 
present,  being  derived  from  propyl  alcohol.  These  acids  may 
be  free  or  combined  with  ethereal  radicles  to  form  ethereal 
salts.  The  origin  of  these  acids  is  easy  to  trace.  No  doubt 
they  are  formed  in  the  fermenting  mash  and  small  quantities 
may  be  carried  over  during  the  process  of  distillation.  But, 
as  is  well  known,  ethyl  alcohol  oxidizes  slowly  in  contact  with 
air  to  form  acetic  acid,  and  the  same  may  be  true  of  the  other 
alcohols.  In  the  analyses  the  free  or  volatile  acid  is  given  in 
one  column  and  the  fixed  or  combined  acid  appears  in  the 
next.  With  acetic  acid,  as  it  is  used  in  vinegar,  every  one 
is  well  acquainted,  and  its  effects  upon  the  system  need  not 
be  discussed. 

4;  Esters.  I  he  principal  ethereal  salts  or  esters  found  in 
whiskies  are  ethyl  acetate  and  ethyl  valerate  derived  from 
ethyl  alcohol  and  amyl  acetate  and  amyl  valerate  derived  from 
amyl  alcohol.  These  are  fragrant  compounds,  some  with 
ffin^y„odors’  ar!d  whde  excepting  ethyl  acetate,  they  are  not 
officially  recognized  as  medicines,  they  and  similar  compounds 
are  extensively  employed  in  making  artificial  fruit  flavors  and 
essences  They  probably  all_  possess  anaesthetic  properties 
like  ethyl  acetate.  Amyl  nitrite,  a  closely  related  compound 
derived  from  amyl  alcohol,  is  a  valuable  stimulant,  increasin°" 
heart  action.  No  doubt  the  esters  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  flavor  and  aroma  of  whiskies. 

5.  Furfurol.  All  genuine  whiskies  contain  small  but  meas- 
surable  quantities  of  furfurol.  Furfurol  is  a  mobile  liquid 
possessing  a  faint  fragrance  resembling  oil  of  cinnamon  if 
the  fumes  are  not  too  strong.  Its  physiological  action  is  not 
well  understood.  Some,  without  apparent  authority,  class  it 
as  a  poison,  while  one  writer  casually  mentions  (Sawyer  Bui 
81  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  D.  Agr.)  that  he  has  worked 
with  it  m  quantity  and  does  not  consider  it  so  poisonous  as 
represented.  The  literature  on  the  therapeutic  action  of  fur¬ 
furol  is  very  scant  indeed. 

6.  Aldehydes.  As  might  be  expected  pure  whiskies  con¬ 
tain  appreciable  quantities  of  aldehydes  of  the  alcohols 
present,  but  the  chief  one  is  ethyl  aldehyde.  These  bodies 
are  formed  by  gentlv  oxidizing  the  corresponding  alcohol.  In 
fact  one  of  the  chief  substances  produced  as  an  elimination 
product  in  the  human  system  during  the  digestion  or  trans¬ 
formation  of  alcohol  is  aldehyde.  This  substance  also  is  not 
recognized  in  therapeutics.  But  one  of  its  polvmers,  paralde¬ 
hyde,  is  employed  in  doses  of  from  30  minims  to  1  fluid  d<-am 
as  a  hypnotic  and  a  sedative.  It  is  probable  that  the  alde¬ 
hydes  as  a  class  would  act  as  irritants.  Cinnamic  aldehyde  or 
oil  of  cinnamon  is  a  well-known  aldehyde  derived  from  stvrl 
alcohol.  Jts  action  is  well  known. 

7-  Higher  Alcohols  or  Fusel  Oil.  All  pure  whiskies  con¬ 
tain  measurable  quantities  of  higher  alcohols.  Allen  (loc.  cjt.) 
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enumerates  among  those  known  as  occurring  in  spirits,  propyl 
alcohol  and  one  isomer,  butyl  alcohol  and  two  isomers,  amyl 
alcohol  and  three  isomers,  isoprimary  hexyl  alcohol  and  iso¬ 
primary  heptvl  alcohol,  it  is  not  probable  that  all  of  these 
higher  alcohols  occur  in  any  one  sample  of  spirit.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  materials  employed  in  manufacturing  the  whis¬ 
ky  under  consideration.  In  whiskies  it  is  likely  that  amyl 
alcohol  always  occurs  in  larger  quantities  than  any  of  the 
higher  alcohols,  although  notable  quantities  of  some  of  the 
others  are  usually  present. 

Concerning  the  therapeutic  action  of  fusel  oil  but  little  is 
actually  known.  Dujardin,  Beaumetz  and  Audige  have  esti¬ 
mated  the  toxicity  of  fusel  oil  to  be  about  five  times  as  great 
as  that  of  ethyl  alcohol.  Allen  states  (loc.  cit.)  :  “Its  effect 
on  the  general  system  has  probably  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
A  pupil  of  mine  informs  me  that  some  three  years  ago  he  took 
a  teaspoonful  of  fusel  oil,  mixed  with  water,  without  any  ill 
effect.  Recently,  for  three  weeks  I  took  every  evening,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  a  wineglassful  of  whisky,  to  which  crude 
fusel  oil  had  been  added  to  the  extent  of  Vi,  I  and  ultimately 
2  per  cent.,  The  spirit  was  extremely  nauseous,  but  produced 
no  headache  or  other  ill  effects.”  But  of  late  the  public 
press  has  given  fusel  oil  a  most  disreputable  name.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  this  gratuitous  advertising  has  grown  out  of 
fiercely  conflicting  trade  interests,  and  has  been  wholly  apart 
from  any  actual  knowledge  of  the  toxicity  of  fusel  oil  itself. 
Perhaps  some  will  yet  remember  how  a  certain  brand  of  malt 
whisky,  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  very  poorest  brands  on 
the  market,  made  great  claim  to  public  favor  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  dreadful  poison,  fusel  oil,  which  had  been  re¬ 
moved  by  straining  the  whisky  through  woolen  cloth!  Verily 
some  of  the  modern  arts  must  be  lost,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  ancient  ones !  In  these  degenerate,  modern  days  flannel 
no  longer  removes  fusel  oil ;  it  has  lost  its  efficacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hehner  emphatically  declares  his  belief 
that  spirits  (The  Analyst,  Feb.,  1905)  produce  their  effects 
upon  the  system  through  the  agency  of  ethyl  alcohol  alone,  and 
that  the  accompanying  products  simply  serve  to  give  flavor 
and  zest  to  the  spirit.  Again  all  our  pharmacopoeias  and  dis¬ 
pensatories  take  cognizance  of  the  ethyl  alcohol  content  alone 
of  spirituous  liquors.  But  in  the  public  mind  of  to-day  fusel 
oil  occurring  in  whisky  is  held  to  be  utterly  obnoxious  and  a 
deadly  poison.  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  this 
opinion  or  belief.  It  is  true  that  fusel  oil  does  possess  toxic 
properties,  but  so  does  ethyl  alcohol.  And  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  exceedingly  minute  amount  of  fusel  oil 
that  a  pure  whisky  carries,  as  compared  with  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  ethyl  alcohol,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  even  if  the  toxic 
effect  of  fusel  oil  be  five  times  greater  than  that  of  ethyl  alco¬ 
hol,  the  preponderating  effect  of  a  whisky  must  be  attributed 
to  the  ethyl  alcohol.  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  with  Hehner 
that  the  whole  effect  is  due  to  ethyl  alcohol.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  effect  of  a  whisky  must  be  due  to  the  sum  total  of 
the  effects  of  all  its  ingredients,  and  I  am  not  agreed  that  the 
effect  of  a  pure  whisky  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
pure  ethyl  alcohol.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  would  not,  and  I  am 
not  a  homeopath  by  education  or  inheritance.  The  influence 
of  very  small  amounts  of  substances,  for  instance,  black  pep¬ 
per,  as  ordinarily  used,  upon  the  digestive  system  is  known  to 
be  marked  and  positive.  It  is  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  substance  used  or  to  the  nutrients  it  contains. 
Neither  do  I  believe  it  possible  to  compare  the  use  or  effect 
of  one  of  the  constituents  of  whisky  upon  the  system  to  the 
effect  of  that  ingredient  when  associated  with  its  congeners 
and  in  the  more  or  less  combined  form  in  which  it  must  be  in 
a  well-matured  whisky.  No  one,  for  instance,  would  predict 
that  the  total  effects  of  a  certain  amount  of  chlorine  and  of 
caustic  soda  upon  the  system,  when  administered  singly  and 
in  a  raw  or  uncombined  state,  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  salt,  which  would  result  by  the  blending 
or  combination  of  these  chemicals. 

All  pure  whiskies  contain  fusel  oil,  and  they  always  will 
contain  it.  How  it  is  produced  has  been  one  of  the  mooted 
questions  for  a  long  time.  Of  late  we  have  experiments  that 
promise  to  throw  light  upon  this  question.  Emmerling 
(Journal  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1904,  1107)  has  isolated  a  bacillus 
from  potatoes  which  produced  fusel  oil,  and  this  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  presence  of  this  substance  in  potato  spirit.  But 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  manufacturers  of  grain  whis¬ 
kies  has  recently  been  announced  by  Ehrlich  (See  Jour.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  June  30,  1905).  He  has  shown  that  yeast  itself 
produces  fusel  oil  by  acting  on  the  albuminoid  derivatives  of 
the  wort.  This  is  why  I  state  that  all  pure  whiskies  will 
always  contain  fusel  oil.  And  right  here  the  thought  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  some  other  secondary  product  of  whisky 
other  than  fusel  oil  might  have  been  made  the  theme  of  a 
popular  campaign  in  the  public  press.  Why  not  furfurol?  Or 
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the  aldehydes?  The  pathological  action  of  these  substances  is 
just  as  obscure  as  that  of  fusel  oil. 

Another  error  has  evidently  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
extensive  propaganda.  I  refer  to  the  quantities  of  fusel  oil 
found  in  whiskies  of  the  first  class.  The  public  of  to-day  has 
been  taught  that  these  whiskies  carry  excessive  amounts  of  the 
higher  alcohols.  Our  investigations  on  the  samples  analyzed 
do  not  confirm  this  widespread  belief.  It  would  be  neither 
possible  nor  accurate  to  declare  that  the  constants  of  all  first- 
class  whiskies  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  samples  analyzed. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  variation  of  greater  or  less  degree,  even 
in  the  different  runs  made  in  the  same  distillery.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  some  distilleries  make  much  poorer  products 
than  those  analyzed.  But  these  samples  certainly  show  that 
American  whiskies  of  the  first  class  are  among  the  very  best 
in  the  world.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  other 
distilleries  are  making  whiskies  that  are  just  as  good. 

Another  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  right  here.  There 
are  no  whiskies  made,  nor  can  they  be  made,  without  the  aid 
of  these  secondary  products.  Whiskies  of  the  third  class 
have  them.  Not  only  do  they  carry  secondary  products  from 
the  original  whiskies  employed  in  their  manufacture,  but  they 
also  carry  similar  secondary  products,  fusel  oil  included,  from 
the  silent  spirit  employed.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  the  severe 
course  in  fractionation  to  which  silent  spirits  are  subjected 
still  leaves  notable  and  measurable  quantities  of  all  the  sec¬ 
ondary  products,  excepting  furfurol,  carried  by  whiskies  of  the 
first  class.  In  short,  there  is  no  pure  ethyl  alcohol  on  the 
market,  and  there  never  has  been.  We  found  while  preparing 
our  re-agents  that  even  our  high-priced  and  so-called  abso¬ 
lute  alcohol,  used  only  for  the  most  exacting  chemical  investi¬ 
gations,  carried  measurable  quantities  of  the  aldehydes. 

Factitious  whiskies  also  have  these  secondary  products.  Not 
only  do  they  carry  the  secondary  products  of  silent  spirit,  but 
they  also  have  the  artificial  esters  and  other  substances  added 
to  imitate  pure  whiskies. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TANNIN  IN  COFFEE. 

C.  D.  HOWARD,  CHEMIST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  fruit  of  the  coffee  tree  ( coffea  arabica )  consists  of  a 
dark  reddish  berry,  composed  structurally  of  the  two  seeds 
or  “beans,”  placed  face  to  face,  and  a  series  of  three  envelop¬ 
ing  membranes.  By  special  treatment  the  two  outer  mem¬ 
branes,  known  as  the  shell  or  “husk,”  and  the  “parchment,” 
are  easily  removable  and  the  berry  as  it  is  received  by  the 
coffee  roasters  consists  of  the  two  beans,  each  enveloped  by 
the  inner  covering  of  “skin.” 

Chemically,  raw  coffee  consists  of  cellulose,  gum,  dextrine, 
saccharine  matter,  proteids,  the  alkaloid  caffeine  and  an  astrin¬ 
gent  principle  known  as  caffetannic  acid.  The  principal  effect 
of  roasting,  aside  from  converting  much  of  the  sugar  into 
caramel,  is  in  the  transformation  of  some  of  the  fatty  material 
into  a  fragrant  oil  known  as  caffeol,  the  latter  being  the 
chief  aromatic  principle  of  coffee. 

The  physiological  effects  of  coffee  are  principally  due  to 
the  caffeine  and  the  caffetannic  acid.  While  the  action  of 
caffeine  as  a  general  stimulant  and  as  a  diminisher  of  fatigue 
is  well  understood,  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
the  ill  effects  attendant  upon  the  excessive  use  of  coffee — 
such  as  derangement  of  the  digestive  processes,  constipation 
and  general  debility — are  attributable,  in  a  very  large  measure 
at  least,  to  the  caffetannic  acid.  Certain  it  is,  the  alkaloid 
caffeine  does  not  possess  all  of  the  therapeutic  or  toxic  prop¬ 
erties  of  coffee. 

Contrary  to  a  popular  notion,  the  tannin  of  coffee,  while 
astringent  in  nature,  yet  unlike  the  tannin  of  tea,  does  not 
precipitate  gelatine  solution  and  will  not,  therefore,  “tan.” 
Chemically,  these  two  forms  of  tannin  differ  very  materially, 
tea  tannin  being  considered  as  existing  mainly  as  ordinary  oak- 
tannin  (quercitannic  acid),  while  that  of  coffee  is  regarded 
as  a  double  caffetannate  of  potash  and  caffeine.  Moreover, 
while  the  tannin  of  tea  probably  has  but  little  influence  upon 
its  normal  flavor  and  could  well  be  dispensed  with,  caffe¬ 
tannic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
coffee  and  could  not  be  eliminated  without  seriously  impair¬ 
ing  the  flavor  of  this  decoction. 

Based  upon  the  popular  view  that  coffee  is  injurious,  a  host 
of  cereal  substitutes  now  find  extensive  sale.  Although  in 
many  cases  the  most  extravagant  claims  are  made  for  the 
nutritive  virtues  of  these  preparations,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  not  a  few  of  them  are  but  waste  products  occurring  in 
the  manufacture  of  other  foods.  Examination  of  one  of  the 
most  extensively  advertised  of  these  substitutes  shows  that  it 
is  substantially  nothing  more  than  the  roasted  bran  or  hulls 
of  wheat. 

Realizing  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  consumers 
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of  cereal  drinks  would  gladly  return  to  the  use  of  coffee  could 
they  be  assured  of  an  article  from  which  the  injurious  constit¬ 
uents  had  been  removed,  several  coffee  roasters  have  placed 
upon  the  market  brands  for  which  varying  claims  have  been 
made  concerning  the  elimination  of  tannic  acid.  The  analyses 
of  three  such  brands  as  recorded  in  the  State  Board  of  Health 
Bulletin  follow : 

No.  2607.  Detanated  India  Coffee,”  prepared  by  Clark, 
Coggin  &  Johnson  Co.,  Boston,  has,  according  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  advantage  of  having  had  removed  from  it  all  the 
injurious  elements  that  make  coffee  a  menace  to  health  to 
certain  people.  I  annin  also  is  a  poison  to  many  people 
•  ■  •  IDs  completely  removed,  as  has  been  the  case  in 

Detanated  India  Coffee,’  does  away  with  the  injurious  effects 
usually  produced  to  many  people  when  coffee  has  been  used.” 

2608.  Barrington  Hall  Steel  Cut  Coffee,”  prepared  by 
Baker  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  bases  its  principal  claim  for 
favor  upon  other  merits.  The  manufacturers  do,  however,  make 
the  statement  that  “the  chaff,  ordinarily  ground  up  with  coffee, 
contains  only  the  astringent  principle  (tannin),  and  not  only 
injures  the  fine  flavor  of  the  coffee,  but  is  the  basis  for  the 
objection  that  some  people  have  for  using  coffee.  Remove  it 
as  from  Barrington  Hall/  and  it  leaves  only  the  rich  flavor 
of  the  pure  coffee,  which  can  be  used  by  the  most  delicate. 

.  can  be  used  without  ill  effect  by  those  who  find 
that  ordinary  coffee  injures  them,  because  the  yellow  tannin 
bearing  skin  and  dust  (the  only  injurious  properties  of  coffee), 
are  removed  by  the  steel  cut  process.” 

No.  2613.-—  Digesto  Coffee,”  prepared  by  Digesto  Coffee 
Co.,  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  “contains  no  caffeine  or  tan¬ 
nic  acid.”  The  manufacturers  claim  it  to  be  “the  highest 
grade  of  coffee  with  the  caffeine  and  tannic  acid  eliminated 
by  our  own  process.”  “No  more  headaches,  no  more  nervous 
dyspepsia,  no  more  sleepless  nights,”  etc. 

A  comparison  of  the  analyses  of  these  products  with  that 
of  an  ordinary  Java  and  Mocha  blend  and  also  with  one  of 
the  harmful  chaff  or  skin,  shows  the  fallacy  of  these  claims 
with  regard  to  the  removal  of  tannin. 
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In  two  of  these  cases  the  manufacturers  base  their  claims 
for  the  complete  removal  of  tannic  acid”  upon  the  elimina¬ 
tion  during  the  process  of  grinding,  of  the  chaff  or  skin  oc¬ 
curring  on  the  surface  and,  to  some  extent,  enmeshed  in  the 
groove  of  the  coffee  bean.  That  such  removal  of  the  chaff 
cannot  possibly  have  any  appreciable  effect  011  the  tannin  con¬ 
tent  of  the  product  is  evident  from  the  composition  of  this 
material,  as  shown,  above.  The  only  practicable  method  by 
which  the  caffetannic  acid  could  be  extracted  is  that  of  treat¬ 
ment  with  hot  water,  and  this  process  would  involve  the  simul¬ 
taneous  removal  of  the  caffeine.  In  consequence,  while  the 
claims  made  for  “Digesto  Coffee”  are  more  logical  than  in 
the  case  of  the  other  two  brands.,  yet  it  is  evident  in  this 
inS^aJlce  ^hat  3-  complete  extraction  of  these  constituents 
could  not  have  been  effected,  otherwise  the  resulting  product 
would  be  but  little  different  from  the  residual  “grounds”  from 
coffee  making. 


DETECTION  OF  MALIC  ACID. 

A  reliable  method  for  the  determination  of  malic  acid  in 
vinegar,  maple  sirup  and  fruit  juices  is  much  needed  by  food 
analysts.  The  following  method  by  R.  Kunz,  based  on  the 
conversion  of  malic  acid  to  fumaric  acid  by  the  action  of 
sodium  hydroxide  is  offered :  Saccharine  liquids,  such  as 
syrups,  are  treated  with  lead  acetate,  which  precipitates  all 
the  organic  acids  as  lead  salts.  .  These  are  then  regenerated 
by  the.  action,  of  hydroden.  sulphide  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  acid  liquid  is  neutralized  with  barium  hydroxide.  The 
greater  part  of  the  citric  acid  is  precipitated  as  barium  citrate 
and  removed  while  the  barium  malate  remains  in  solution. 
I  he  liquid  is  evaporated  on  the  water  baths  and  when  cool 
treated  with  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol.  The  precipitate 
is  collected  with  the  aid  of  a  filter  pump,  washed  with  alcohol 
and  transferred  to  a  platinum  capsule.  10  c.  c.  of  10  per 
cent  sodium  hydroxide  solution  are  added  and  the  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath.  The  residue  is  then 
heated  for  about  two  hours  at  120  to  130°  C.  The  product 
is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  decolorized  with 


animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  shaken  out  with  ether,  leaving 
the  ether  in  contact  with  the  aqueous  liquid  for  half  an  hour 
il  the  amount  of  acid  be  but  small.  On  separating  and  evap¬ 
oration  the  ethereal  layer  fumaric  acid  derived  from  malic 
acid  is  left. 

By  this  test  the  author  finds  that  malic  acid  is  not  a  natural 
constituent  of  raspberry  juice,  which  is,  however,  rich  in  citric 
acid  and  contains  very  little  tartaric  acid. 


DETECTION  OF  GUM  TRAGACANTH. 

The  following  test  of  E.  Payet,  based  on  the  fact  that 
tragacanth  contains  no  active  oxydase  such  as  is  present  in 
gum  acacia,  ought  to  be  valuable  in  testing  the  purity  of  that 
gum,  also  for  testing  ice  cream  and  milk  thickeners. 

A  cold  aqueous  solution  1  in  30  of  the  gum  is  treated  with 
an  equal  volume  of  X  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  guaiacol; 
one  drop  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  then  added  and  the  mixture 
shaken.  In  presence  of  gum  acacia  the  liquid  rapidly  ac¬ 
quires  a  brown  tint,  while  with  pure  gum  tragacanth  it  re¬ 
mains  colorless. 


The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Food  and  Dairy  Commission 
of  bouth  Dakota  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  is  just 
issued.  Commissioner  Smail  says  that  “from  being  a  ‘dump- 
mg  ground  for  the  large  class  of  adulterated  goods  barred 
from  other  states  having  stringent  food  laws  in  force,  South 
Dakota  has  gradually  forged  to  the  front  in  the  matter  of 
food  regulation  until  the  quality  of  goods  now  sold  within  its 
borders  will  compare  favorably  with  those  sold  in  any  state 
in  the  Union.” 

Prof.  James  H.  Shephard,  chemist  of  the  commission,  re¬ 
ports  256  samples  analyzed : 


Vinegar  . 

Cider  and  soft  drinks . 

Catsup  . 

Baking  powder  . 

Lemon  extract  . 

Vanilla  extract  . 

Canned  goods  . 

Colors  . 

Coffee  and  spices  . 

8 

Sorghum  . 

Honey  . 

Maple  syrup  . 

Sausage  and  mince  meat . 

Lard  . 

Buckwheat  flour  . 

.  Fountain  sirups  were  found  in  a  deplorable  condition,  carry¬ 
ing  coal  tar  dye,  salicylic  acid,  saccharin  and  benzoic  acid. 
Extracts  were  also  extensively  adulterated. 

A  detailed  report  on  the  analyses  of  all  samples — legal  and 
illegal  is  given  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  where 
known. 

Included  in  the.  report  is  a  paper  on  “The  Use  of  Coloring 
Matter  and  Antiseptics  in  Food  Products,”  read  by  Prof. 
Shephard  at  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments. 

A  valued  feature  from  .  a.  local  standpoint  is  a  list  of  the 
creameries  by  counties,  giving  names  of  officers,  date  of  or¬ 
ganization,  etc.,  also  a  report  of  the  licensed  butter  makers 
and  cheese  makers. 

The  report  shows,  valiant  service  performed  by  the  South 
Dakota  authorities,  in  . behalf  of  pure  food  and  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  dairy  industry  of  South  Dakota. 


Bulletin  No.  119  of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  contains  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  foods  inspected 
in  1905.  Baking  powders  are  the  only  food  material  men¬ 
tioned  by  name  in  the  law  governing  food  inspection,  so 
baking  powders  were  given  first  consideration.  A  number  of 
samples,  of  vinegar  were  also  inspected  and  the  analysis  re¬ 
corded  in  this  report.  L.  H.  Merrill  is  the  chemist  in  charge 
of  food  analysis. 
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PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

AND  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  STATES 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  COLORADO. 

The  Dairy  Laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado  are  administered 
by  a  State  Dairy  Commissioner.  He  may  appoint  a  deputy 
and  also  a  practical  chemist  to  assist  him  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duty.  The  present  officers  of  the  commission 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Dairy  Laws  of  Colorado 
are  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Commissioner. 

Belle  P.  Gill,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

The  laws  against  the  adulteration  of  other  articles  of  food 
are  enforced  in  like  manner  as  the  laws  against  other  mis¬ 
demeanors. 

A  digest  of  the  Dairy  Laws  which  it  is  the  duty  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  officers  so  named  to  enforce  is  as  follows : 

Section  i.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  practical  dairy¬ 
man  as  the  Colorado  State  Dairy  Commissioner  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,200.  Said  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  at  least  one  year  preceding  his  appointment  shall 
have  been  actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  dairying.  He 
shall  make  semi-annual  reports  on  or  before  June  20  and 
December  20  of  each  year  to  the  Governor. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a 
deputy  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  year.  He  shall  also  have 
power  to  appoint  a  practical  chemist  at  a  salary  of  $10  a  day 
while  actually  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commissioner  and  his  deputy  shall  be  entitled 
to  their  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  discharging  their 
official  duties. 

Sec.  4.  Prohibits  the  sale  or  use  or  service  to  patrons, 
guests,  boarders,  or  inmates  of  any  hotel,  eating-house,  res¬ 
taurant,  public  conveyance  or  boarding-house,  or  public  or 
private  hospital,  asylum,  school,  or  eleemosynary  or  penal 
institution,  of  any  article,  product,  or  compound  made  wholly 
or  partly  out  of  any  fat,  oil,  or  oleaginous  substance  or  com¬ 
pound  thereof  not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or 
cream  from  the  same;  and  declares  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
violate  this  section,  punishable  as  hereinafter  provided; 
Provided,  this  act  shall  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  oleomargarine  or  filled  cheese  in  a  separate  and  distinct 
form,  and  if  sold  in  such  a  manner  as  will  advise  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  its  real  character,  free  from  colorations  or  any 
ingredient  that  causes  it  to  look  like  cheese  or  yellow  butter. 

Note — The  Commissioner’s  office  has  been  provided  with  a 
fine  polariscope,  which  enables  it,  in  most  cases,  to  positively 
determine  whether  the  suspicious  sample  is  butter  or  not, 
so  that  the  office  is  put  to  the  expense  of  a  chemical  analysis 
only  of  those  samples  where  it  is  necessary  to  prosecute  the 
case. 

Sec.  S'.  Provides  that  every  cheese  manufacturer  who 
shall  fail  to  distinctly  and  durably  stamp  on  the  bandage  of 
every  cheese  manufactured,  and  on  the  box  containing  the 
same,  in  full-faced  capital  letters,  the  grade  of  the  same, 
as  “Colorado  Full  Cream,”  or  “skimmed,”  or  “imitation” 
cheese,  as  hereinafter  defined,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  as  hereinafter  provided.  Brands  and  stencils  for 
stamping  shall  be  procured  of  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Sec.  6.  The  State  Dairy  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
issue  to  any  cheese  factory  in  the  state,  upon  proper  appli¬ 
cation,  uniform  stencils  and  brands  to  be  used  as  hereinafter 
provided  in  section  5  hereof.  All  cheese  containing  not  less 
than  35  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  comparison  with  the  total 
solids  shall  be  branded  “Colorado  Full  Cream  Cheese.”  All 
containing  less  than  the  above  described  amount  of  fat  shall 
be  branded  “skim  cheese.”  All  cheese  into  which  any  for¬ 
eign  fats  or  other  oleaginous  substance,  or  the  fats  of  stale, 
rancid,  foul  or  impure  butter  have  been  introduced,  shall  be 
branded  “imitation  cheese.” 

Sec.  7.  The  State  Dairy  Commissioner  shall  issue  the 
brands  provided  for  in  section  6,  and  keep  a  book  containing 
a  record  of  the  number  of  each  brand  issued  and  the  name 
and  location  of  each  factory  receiving  the  same,  and  no 
factory  other  than  the  one  to  which  such  brand  shall  have 
been  issued  shall  use  same. 

Sec.  8.  The  Colorado  State  Dairy  Commissioner  shall 
have  power  to  examine  under  oath  any  person  whom  he  may 
believe  has  knowledge  concerning  the  sale  or  use  of  imita¬ 
tions  of  butter  or  cheese;  he  is  empowered  to  issue  sub¬ 
poenas  requiring  the  appearance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  books  and  papers,  and  may  administer  oaths  with  like 


effect  as  in  any  courts  of  law  in  this  state.  Any  district  court 
or  county  court  shall  issue  an  attachment  for  such  witnesses 
on  application  of  the  Commissioner,  and  compel  them  or  any 
of  them  to  attend  before  the  Commissioner  and  give  testi¬ 
mony;  and  said  court  or  judge  shall  have  power  to  punish 
for  contempt  as  in  other  cases. 

Sec.  9.  Inspectors  of  milk  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns 
and  the  Colorado  State  Dairy  Commissioner  or  his  deputy 
shall,  and  any  other  person  may,  institute  complaint  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace  or  county  court,  and  the  district 
attorney  or  his  deputy  shall  file  information  in  the  district 
court  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  hereof,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  attorney  to  prosecute  complaints  or  in¬ 
formation  when  the  same  may  have  been  instituted. 

Sec.  10.  The  Dairy  Commissioner  or  any  inspector  of  milk 
in  cities  shall  enter  all  places  where  they  have  reason  to 
believe  that  butter  or  cheese  or  imitations  thereof  may  be 
stored  or  kept  for  sale  or  kept  for  the  purpose  of  being 
offered  for  the  use  of  patrons  or  customers,  and  take 
samples  for  analysis  by  a  practical  chemist;  such  analysis 
shall  be  recorded  and  preserved  as  evidence;  the  certificate  of 
such  result,  sworn  to  by  such  chemist,  shall  be  admitted  in 
evidence  m  all  prosecutions;  Provided,  that  the  person  ac¬ 
cused  may  subpoena  such  chemist  into  court.  The  expenses 
of  such  analysis,  not  exceeding  $20,  may  be  included  in  the 
costs  of  prosecution. 

Sec.  11.  Whoever  hinders  or  obstructs  the  Commissioner, 
his  deputy,  or  any  inspector  of  milk  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  $50  for  the  first 
offense,  and  $100  for  each  subsequent  offense,  and  stand  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  county  jail  until  such  fine  is  paid. 

Sec.  12.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and 
5  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more 
than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year. 

FOOD  LAWS. 

LAWS  OF  1893. 

Sec.  60.  _  Diseased  Meat.  If  any  person  shall  knowingly 
sell  any  kind  of  diseased,  corrupted,  or  unwholesome  pro¬ 
visions,  whether  for  meat  or  drink,  without  making  the  same 
fully  known  to  the  buyer,  he  shall  upon  conviction  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six 
months  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  $2,000. 

Sec.  61.  Adulterated  Food  and  Liquor.  If  any  person 
shall  fraudulently  adulterate,  in  order  to  sell,  any  substance 
intended  for  food  or  drink,  he  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one 
year  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $300,  and  the  article  so  adul¬ 
terated  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed. 

Sec.  63.  Mixed,  Colored,  Stained,  or  Powdered  Food. 
No  person  shall  mix,  color,  stain,  or  powder,  or  order  or 
permit  any  other  person  to  mix,  color,  stain,  or  powder,  any 
article  of  food  with  any  injurious  ingredient  or  material 
with  the  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  sold;  and  no  person 
shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  article  so  mixed, 
colored,  stained,  or  powdered. 

Sec.  65.  Mixing  or  Coloring  Food,  Drink,  or  Medicine  for 
Gain.  No  person  shall  mix,  color,  stain,  or  powder  any  article 
of  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  or  any  other  articles  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  with  any  in¬ 
gredient  or  material,  whether  injurious  to  health  or  not,  for 
the  purpose  of  gain  or  profit,  or  sell  or  offer  the  same  for 
sale,  or  order  or  permit  any  person  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
any  article  so  mixed,  colored,  stained,  or  powdered,  unless 
the  same  be  so  marked,  used,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  under 
its  true  and  appropriate  name,  and  notice  that  the  same  is 
marked,  printed,  or  stamped  on  each  package,  roll,  parcel,  or 
vessel  containing  the  same  so  as  to  be  at  all  times  readdy 
visible,  unless  the  person  purchasing  the  same  is  fully  in¬ 
formed  by  the  seller  of  the  true  name  and  ingredients  of 
such  article  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  the  sale  or  offering  to  sell. 

Sec.  66.  Glucose.  Grape-Sugar.  Oleomargarine.  No  per¬ 
son  shall  mix  any  glucose  or  grape-sugar  with  syrup,  honey, 
or  sugar  intended  for  human  food,  or  any  oleomargarine, 
suine.  beef-fat,  lard,  or  any  other  foreign  substance  with  any 
butter  or  cheese  intended  for  human  food,  or  shall  mix  or 
mingle  any  glucose,  grape-sugar,  or  oleomargarine  with  any 
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article  of  food  without  distinctly  marking,  stamping,  or 
labeling  the  article  or  the  package  containing  the  same  with 
the  true  and  appropriate  name  of  such  article  and  the  per¬ 
centage  m  which  glucose,  grape-sugar,  or  oleomargarine  or 
suine  enters  into  its  composition;  nor  shall  any  person  sell 
or  offer  for  sale,  or  order  or  permit  to  be  sold  any  such  food, 
into  the  composition  of  which  glucose,  grape-sugar,  oleomar¬ 
garine,  or  suine  enters,  without  informing  the  buyer  of  the 
fact  and  the  proportions  in  which  such  ingredients  have 
entered  into  its  composition. 

Sec..  67.  Penalty.  Any  person  convicted  of  violating  any 
provisions  of  any  of  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  act  shall 
be  fined  not  niore  than  $50  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  three  months. 

Sec.  69  Impure  Milk.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
cither  by  himself  or  agent,  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  impure 
unwholesome,  or  adulterated  milk  or  swill  milk  or  colstrum 
or  milk  from  cows  kept  upon  garbage,  swill,  or  any  substance 
in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  or  other  deleterious 
substance,  or  from  cows  kept  in  connection  with  any  family  in 
which  there  are  infectious  diseases.  The  addition  of  water  to 
milk  is  hereby  declared  an  adulteration. 

Sec.  70.  .  Penalty.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  pre- 
section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100 
or  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  three  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  7 1.  Inspectors  of  Milk  The  board  of  health  of  any 
county,  city,  or  town  is  given  authority  to  appoint  inspectors 
01  milk  and  fix  their  compensation.  The  inspectors  shall  per¬ 
form  the  duties  required  of  inspectors,  as  provided  in  the 
general  laws,  and  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may  be 
conferred  by  the  ordinance  of  said  countv,  city,  or  town. 

Sec.  72  Skimmed  Milk.  Any  dealer  in  milk  who  shall 
by  himself  or  agent  sell,  exchange  or  deliver,  or  have  in  his 
possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  as 
pure  any  skimmed  milk  from  which  the  cream  or  any  part 
thereof  has  been  removed,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  punished  by  the  penalty  provided  in  section  70. 

Sec.  73.  Impure  Butter.  Oleomargarine.  Every  person 
who  shall  manufacture  for  sale  or  who  shall  offer  or  expose 
for  sale  any  article  or  substance  in  semblance  of  butter  not 
the  legitimate  product  of  the  dairy  and  not  made  exclusively 
of  milk  or  cream,  but  into  "which  the  oil  or  fat  of  animals  not 
produced  from  milk  enters  as  a  component  part  or  into 
which  melted  butter  or  any  part  thereof  has  been 
introduced  to  take  the  place  of  cream,  shall  distinctly 
and  durably  brand,  stamp  or  mark  upon  the  top  and  also 
upon  the  side  of  every  package  of  such  substance  the  word 
oleomargarine  where  it  can  be  plainly  seen,  in  Roman  let¬ 
ters,  which  shall  be  burnt  on  or  printed,  with  permanent 
mack  print,  in  a  straight  line,  and  each  letter  shall  not  be 
less  than  one-half  inch  in  length,  and  in  the  case  of  retail 
sales  of  such  substance  in  parcels,  the  seller  shall  sell  it  or 
offer  it  for  sale  from  parcels  stamped,  branded  or  marked 
with  a  written  statement,  and  shall  also  deliver  therewith  to 
the  purchaser  a  printed  label,  bearing  the  plainly  printed  word 
oleomargarine  or  “butterine,”  as  the  same  may  be,  with 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  thereof,  and  every  sale  of  such 
article  or  substance,  whether  by  wholesale  or  retail  dealers, 
not  so  marked  or  without  a  delivery  of  the  label  therewith  as 
required,  is  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  void,  and  no  action 
upon  any  contract  pertaining  thereto  shall  be  maintained  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  this  state  or  a  recoverv  had  for  the  sale 
of  any  such  article  or  substance  not  so  branded,  marked, 
labeled  or  sold. 

HONEY. 

Section  1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  have  in 
his,  it  or  their  possession  an  adulterated  or  imitation  bee 
products  or  substance  which  has  been  stored  or  made  by 
honey  bc-es  from  sugar,  syrup  or  any  other  material  or  sub¬ 
stances  fed  to  them,  or  shall  adulterate  or  cause  or  solicit  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  to  adulterate  any  bee  products,  or 
to  mix  or  compound  any  substances  so  as  to  resemble  bee 
products,  or  to  sell  or  offer  to  sell,  exchange  or  give  away  any 
adulterated  or  imitation  bee  products  or  any  compounds  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  or  to  imitate  bee  products,  or  substances  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  bee  products,  unless  each 
and  every  package  of  such  adulterated  or  imitation  bee  prod¬ 
ucts  or  compound  articles  is  clearly,  durably  and  prominently 
either  labeled  or  marked  so  as  to  inform  the  purchaser  of  the 
exact  ingredients  and  the  exact  percentage  of  ingredients  used, 
or  is  Jabeled  or  marked  “imitation  honey”  or  “imitation  bees¬ 
wax,”  as  the  case  may  be,  in  heavy  Gothic  type  of  not  less 
than  forty-eight  points,  printers’  measure,  in  size,  and  the 
words  “Honey”  or  “Beeswax”  shall  not  be  used  upon  any 
package  of  material  described  in  this  section  unless  the  same 
shall  be  preceded  by  the  word  “imitation”;  and  no  person, 
firm  or  corporation  shall  sell  such  goods  unless  he  or  they 
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themselves  inform  the  purchaser  or  his  representative  of  the 
exact  ingredients  and  the  percentage  of  each;  and  the  pos¬ 
session  of  such  goods  shall  be  held  to  imply  knowledge  of  the 
true  character  and  name  thereof,  and  the  intent  to  use  them 
in  violation  of  this  act;  provided,  that  this  section  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  apply  to  persons  having  such  goods  in  their  pos¬ 
session  for  actual  consumption  by  themselves  or  their  families. 

Sec.  2.  The  word  Honey  ’  shall  not  be  used  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  trade  designation  of  drugs,  medicines,  confec¬ 
tions  or  any  other  articles  of  trade  or  commerce,  unless  honey 
is  actually  employed  as  one  of  their  ingredients  and  to  the  full 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  such  ingredients  shall  lead  the 
purchaser  to  expect. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever  shall  deface,  erase  or  remove  any  label 
or  mark  provided  for  in  this  act  with  intent  to  mislead,  de¬ 
ceive  or  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  4.  No  person,  by  himself  or  others,  shall  ship,  con¬ 
sign  or  forward  by  any  common  carrier  or  otherwise,  public 
or  private,  any  adulterated  or  imitation  bee  products  or  any 
°“ u  COIJ‘P°^nds  provided  for  in  this  act,  unless  it  or  they 
shall  be  labeled  or  marked  on  each  case  or  shipping  package 
m  plain  lettering,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
receipted  for  by  the  true  name  thereof;  provided,  that  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  any  goods  in  transit  between  other  and 
foreign  states  across  the  state  of  Colorado. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  any  state  office  regulating  the  adultera- 
U  ir^1*:a^011  °f  any  food  products  exists  in  this  state,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  such  office  to  take  in  a 
lawful  manner  samples  of  suspected  bee  products  or  imitation 
or  compounds  thereof,  reasonably  compensating  therefor  from 
any  funds  in  his  hands  belonging  to  his  office,  and  cause  such 
samples  to  be  immediately  analyzed  or  otherwise  satisfac¬ 
torily  tested  by  a  practical  chemist,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
twenty  ($20)  dollars  in  any  case,  and  if  the  result  of  such 
analysis  shows  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been 
violated,  to  immediately  make  complaint  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  was  committed 
or  such  product  found,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
thereupon  take  full  jurisdiction  and  hear  and  determine  all 
matters  connected  therewith  and  enter  judgment  accordingly, 
and  the  analysis  therein  mentioned  shall  be  recorded  and  pre¬ 
served  as  evidence,  and  the  expense  for  making  such  analysis 
or  test  may  be  taxed,  as  costs  in  case  the  prosecution  shall  be 
successful ;  the  certificate  of  such  result  sworn  to  by  the 
chemist  shall  be  competent  evidence  in  all  prosecutions  under 
this  act ;  provided,  that  the  person  accused  may,  by  subpoena, 
compel  the  attendance  in  court  of  such  chemist.  In  all  cases 
where  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act 
such  product  shall  be  confiscated  and  may  be  destroyed  or  sold 
by  an  officer  of  such  court  and  the  receipts  thereof,  after  being 
applied  to  the  costs  of  the  case,  anv  balance  remaining  shall 
be  turned  into  the  state  treasury.  If  any  food  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inspect  or  bring  proceedings  as  herein  provided 
shall  corruptly  or  negligently  fail  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  malfeasance  and  shall  be  fined  and  debarred  from  his 
office,  the  amount  of  such  fine  going  to  the  informer  of  such 
malfeasance;  all  proceedings  provided  and  mentioned  in  this 
act  to  be  brought  against  a  person,  firm  or  corporation  for 
violation  thereof,  or  against  any  officer  for  malfeasance,  shall 
be  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  in 
no  such  case  shall  any  advancements  of  costs  for  any  bond  or 
other  security  be  required. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  word  “honey” 
shall  be  held  to  be  the  nectar  of  flowers  gathered  and  stored 
by  honeybees,  and  it  shall  be  held  to  have  been  adulterated 
when  glucose,  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  or  compound  has  been  mixed  with  or  added  to  it  or  fed 
to  the  bees;  and  the  word  “beeswax”  shall  be  held  to  be  the 
wax  rendered  from  combs  built  by  the  honeybees,  either 
without  foundation  or  upon  foundation  of  pure  beeswax,  and 
it  shall  be  held  to  have  been  adulterated  when  paraffine,  tallow 
or  any  other  wax  or  fat,  mineral  or  vegetable,  or  any  other 
substance  or  compound  has  been  mixed  with  or  added  to  it. 

Sec.  7.  No  court  of  this  state  shall  sustain  any  action 
brought  to  recover  any  sum  due  or  alleged  to  be  due  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  purchase  of  any  adulterated  bee  products  or  com¬ 
pounds  specified  in  this  act,  unless  the  name  shall  have  been 
labeled  or  marked  as  provided  in  this  act,  which  duty  of  label¬ 
ing  or  marking  shall  be  proven  as  part  of  the  case  in  chief. 

Sec.  8..  .Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  for  the  first 
offense  not  less  than  twenty  ($20)  dollars,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  ($xoo)  dollars,  and  for  the  second  and  subsequent 
offenses  not  less  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars,  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  ($500)  dollars,  together,  in  all  cases,  with 
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all  costs  of  suit;  and  justices  of  peace  may  have  jurisdiction 
of  all  offenses  arising  under  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  io.  In  the  opinion  of  the  general  assembly  an  emer¬ 
gency  exists,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage.  JAMES  B.  SANFORD. 

Approved  April,  1903. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  on  Food 

Laws. 

FOOD  LAWS.  JURISDICTION.  A  City  ordinance  mak¬ 
ing  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  oleomargarine  with¬ 
out  specified  marks  and  brands,  made  by  virtue  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  a  city  charter  giving  the  city  council  exclusive 
power  to  regulate  all  lawful  occupations,  and  a  further 
provision  giving  the  police  magistrate’s  court  of  the  city 
exclusive  original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under 
city  ordinance,  does  not  deprive  the  district  court  of  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  violation  in  a  given  city  of  the  laws  of  1893. 
Haines  vs.  People,  7  Colo.  App.  467. 

ICE.  An  ice  retailer’s  ice  was  found  to  be  impure.  A 
law  authorized  the  health  commissioner  to  condemn  and 
destroy  all  fluids  or  substances  intended  for  drink  or  food 
whenever  satisfied  that  its  consumption  be  injurious  to  the 
public  health.  The  health  commissioner  put  a  stop  to  the 
ice  business,  and  then  summoned  the  retailer  to  show  cause 
why  the  ice  should  not  be  destroyed.  Held  that  the  law 
does  not  authorize  the  condemnation  of  such  substances 
without  a  trial  before  a  regular  authorized  tribunal,  in 
which  the  burden  of  proving  the  charge  is  upon  the  com¬ 
plainant  and  not  on  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why  not. 
Munn  vs.  Corbin,  8  Colo.  App.  113. 

MEAT  INSPECTION.  An  act  which  provides  that  fresh 
meats,  sound  and  healthy  and  fit  for  human  food,  cannot 
be  shipped  into  this  state  to  be  sold  except  on  condition 
that  the  animals  from  which  such  meats  have  been  taken 
shall  have  been  inspected  and  certified  to  as  provided  by 
the  statute,  is  in  conflict  with  the  provision  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  which  declares  that  citizens  of  each 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  citizens  in  the  several  states.  Schmidt  vs.  People, 
18  Colo.  78. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

REGULATION  AND  SALE.  The  sale  of  oleomargarine 
in  unmarked  packages  is  not  a  lawful  occupation,  so  that 
cities  having  the  power  to  license  all  lawful  occupations 
carried  on  within  their  limits  cannot  license  and  regulate 
the  sale  thereof. 

JURISDICTION.  The  District  Court  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  oleomargarine  law  of  1893.  Haines  vs.  People,  7 
Colo.  App.  467. 

PACKAGES  MUST  BE  MARKED.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell 
oleomargarine  in  packages  not  marked  in  two  conspicuous 
places  in  bold-faced  English  letters,  etc.,  as  prescribed  by 
act  of  April  12,  1893,  and  cities  have  power  to  license  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  within  their  limits.  Haines  vs.  Peo¬ 
ple,  7  Colo.  App.  467. 

The  Act  of  April  7th,  1893,  Sec.  69,  declares  it  to  be  un¬ 
lawful  to  sell  watered  or  adulterated  milk.  Plaintiff  con¬ 
tracted  to  sell  milk,  and  failed  to  recover  therefor  because 
the  milk  was  watered.  Held,  that  the  objection  that  the 
contract  was  impaired  by  such  statute,  in  that  the  defen¬ 
dant  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  milk,  and  accepted 
it,  was  unfounded,  but  the  judgment,  for  defendant  was 
based  on  the  rule  of  law  that  a  person  may  not  found  his 
cause  of  action  on  his  own  violation  of  a  prohibitive  statute. 

Hecht.  vs.  Wright,  31  Colo.  117. 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

The  Pure  Food  Laws  of  this  state  are  under  the  control 
of  a  Dairy  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  two 
years  and  the  State  Experiment  Station.  The  Commissioner 
has  the  power  to  appoint  a  deputy,  who  shall  act  as  clerk. 
He  is  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  Governor.  This 
Dairy  Commission  now  consists  of  the  following  members : 

J.  B.  Noble,  Commissioner. 

R.  O.  Eaton,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

The  Dairy  and  Pure  Food  Laws  under  the  control  of  the 
Dairy  Commissioner  and  his  deputy  and  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  are  substantially  as  follows : 

Sec.  2614.  Any  article  resembling  butter,  not  made  wholly, 
salt  and  coloring  matter  excepted,  from  milk  of  cows,  shall 
be  imitation  butter  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  The 
words  “butter,”  “dairy”  and  “creamery”  shall  form  neither 
the  whole  nor  a  part  of  the  name  of  any  imitation  butter,  or 


appear  upon  any  article,  or  any  box,  tub  or  package  containing 
imitation  butter. 

Sec.  2615.  Prohibits  the  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery  of 
any  article,  product  or  compound  made  wholly  or  partly  out 
of  any  fat,  oil  or  oleaginous  substances  or  compound  thereof, 
not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the 
same ;  Provided,  This  act  shall  not  prohibit  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form,  and 
in  such  manner  as  will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  true  char¬ 
acter,  free  from  colorations  or  any  ingredient  that  causes  it 
to  look  like  butter.  Prohibits  the  sale  or  delivery  of  imita¬ 
tion  butter  except  as  follows : 

First. — The  dealer  shall  maintain  in  plain  sight  over  or 
next  the  main  entrance  of  the  premises  where  black  Roman 
letters,  not  less  than  two  inches  wide  and  four  inches  in  length, 
on  a  white  ground,  the  words  “Sold  here,”  preceded  by  the 
name  of  the  imitation  article.  If  the  selling  is  done  in  a 
wagon  or  other  vehicle,  such  vehicle  shall  have  conspicuously 
upon  its  outside  on  both  sides  of  said  wagon  or  vehicle  the 
sign  in  plain  black  Roman  letters  not  less  than  two  inches 
wide  and  four  inches  long,  on  a  white  ground  containing  the 
words  “Delivered  here”  preceded  by  the  name  of  the  imitation 
article. 

Second. — Imitation  butter  shall  be  kept  in  an  enclos¬ 
ing  package  which  shall  bear  on  the  outside  of  its  body  and 
also  on  its  cover  at  all  times,  in  plain  sight,  and  in  black 
Roman  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  wide  and  two  inches 
long,  on  a  white  or  light  colored  ground,  the  name  of  the  imi¬ 
tation  article. 

Third. — The  seller  shall  orally  inform  each  buyer  at  each 
sale  that  the  article  he  buys  is  not  butter  and  shall  give  the 
name  of  the  imitation  article. 

Fourth. — Every  person  selling  imitation  butter,  and  every 
keeper  of  hotel,  boarding  house,  or  restaurant  who  shall  fur¬ 
nish  guests  with  imitation  butter  or  food  containing  it  shall, 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  within 
fifteen  days  of  commencing  said  business,  and  annually. on  the 
first  day  of  May,  or  within  fifteen  days  thereafter,  register  in 
the  book  kept  by  the  Dairy  Commissioner  for  that  purpose 
the  name  of  the  town,  street  and  number  of  street  of  the  place 
of  business  of  said  person,  keeper  of  hotel,  boarding  house 
or  restaurant;  and  signs  prescribed  in  sections  2615,  2616  and 
2617  of  the  general  statutes  shall  be  provided  by  the  .  Dairy 
Commissioner;  and  all  signs  required  under  provision  of 
section  2615  shall  be  placed  in  position  under  the  direction  of 
the  Dairy  Commissioner  or  his  deputy.  All  signs  so  furnished 
by  the  Dairy  Commissioner  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  party  re¬ 
ceiving  them,  same  to  be  furnished  them  at  actual  cost. 

Sec.  2616.  Prohibits  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  con¬ 
taining  imitation  butter,  unless  the  same  bear  a  sign  as  herein¬ 
before  first  prescribed,  and  except  that  the  word  “used”  may 
be  substituted  for  the  word  “sold.”  If  the  selling  is  done  from 
a  wagon  or  other  vehicle  such  vehicle  shall  conspicuously  bear 
such  a  sign. 

Sec.  2617.  No  keeper  of  a  hotel,  boarding  house  or  res¬ 
taurant  shall  furnish  any  guest  with  imitation  butter  or  food 
containing  it  unless  such  keeper  shall  maintain  in  plain  sight 
of  all  guests  seated  at  tables  where  food  is  served  such  a 
sign  or  signs  as  hereinbefore  prescribed,  except  that  the 
word  “used”  shall  be  substituted  for  the  word  “sold.” 

Sec.  2618.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner  by  the  Governor  for  two  years.  Said  Commissioner 
may  appoint  a  deputy.  He  and  his  deputy  shall  have  .  free 
access  at  all  reasonable  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
into  suspected  violation  of  this  chapter,  to  all  places  and  prem¬ 
ises,  apartments  of  private  families  keeping  no  boarder  ex¬ 
cepted,  where  the  said  Commissioner  or  his  deputy  suspect 
imitation  butter  to  be  made,  sold,  kept  or  stored  in  transit, 
and  may  take  samples  for  analysis  upon  tender  of  the  market 
price  of  good  butter  for  the  same.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  officials  or  agents  of  railway  and  express  companies  hav¬ 
ing  knowledge  or  record  of  any  consignment  of  imitation 
butter  to  inform  the  Commissioner  or  his  deputy  of  such  con¬ 
signment,  and  the  name  of  the  assignee  when  requested  by 
the  Commissioner  or  his  deputy.  The  Dairy  Commissioner 
may  have  samples  analyzed  at  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station,  or  bv  any  state  chemist,  and  a  sworn  certificate  after 
analysis  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  ingredients  and 
constituents  of  the  sample  analyzed.  Anybody  refusing  the 
Dairy  Commissioner  or  his  deputy  access  in  a  reasonable 
manner  and  at  a  reasonable  time  to  premises  for  said  pur¬ 
poses  of  examinations,  or  refusing  to  sell  samples  as  herein¬ 
before  provided  for,  shall  incur  the  penalty  hereinafter  first 
provided  for  violations  of  this  chapter.  The  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  Governor. 

Sec.  2619.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  sections 
2614,  2615  or  2616.  and  any  person,  except  a  boarding  house 
keeper,  violating  section  3617,  shall  for  the  first  offense  be 
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fined  not  more  than  $100  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  60  days 
or  both,  and  for  any  subsequent  offense  said  tine  and  impris¬ 
onment  shall  be  doubled.  Any  boarding  house  keeper  violat¬ 
ing  section  2617  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  $25  or  im¬ 
prisoned  not  exceeding  30  days,  or  both ;  and  for  any  subse¬ 
quent  offense  such  fine  and  imprisonment  shall  be  doubled 
Evidence  of  any  violation  of  this  chapter  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  wilful  violation  with  knowledge. 

AN  ACT  CONCERNING  THE  SALE  OF  TUB  BUTTER. 

Section  1.  Prohibits  the  sale  of  any  butter  known  as  “tub 
butter  which  is  pressed  or  printed  into  what  is  known  as 
bricks,  pats,  or  balls,  except  under  the  following  conditions  ■ 
Every  such  brick,  pat.  or  ball,  shall  have  the  word  “tub  but¬ 
ter'’  in  one-half  inch  Roman  letters  stamped  or  pressed  upon 
it,  and  if  wrapped  the  wrapper  shall  be  marked  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  The  Dairy  Commissioner  is  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  hereof,  and  shall  have  free  access  to  all  places  and 
premises  where  he  or  his  deputy  suspect  that  a  violation  of 
this  act  has  been  committed. 

,  Sec.  6.  Provides  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  for  any 
violation  hereof. 

RENOVATED  BUTTER. 

Section  1.  No  person,  by  himself,  or  agent,  or  otherwise, 
shall  sell,  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  possession  with 
intent  to  sell,  any  article  which  is  produced  by  taking  original 
packing  stock  or  other  butter,  or  both,  melting  the  same  so 
that  the  butter  fat  can  be  drawn  off,  and  mixing  the  said 
butter  fat  with  skimmed  milk,  cream,  or  other  milk  product, 
and  rechurning  the  said  mixture,  or  by  any  similar  process,  as 
is  commonly  known  as  process  butter,  unless  he  shall  have 
the  words  “Renovated  Butter”  conspicuously  stamped,  labeled 
or  marked,  in  a  straight  line  in  printed  letters,  not  less  than 
one-half  inch  in  length  of  plain  gothic  type,  so  that  the  said 
words  cannot  be  easily  defaced,  upon  the  top,  side  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  every  tub.  firkin,  box  or  package  containing  said  article 
or  compound.  The  seller  at  retail  of  said  article  or  compound, 
which  is  not  in  the  original  package,  shall  himself,  or  by  his 
agent,  attach  to  each  package  sold,  and  deliver  therewith  to 
the  purchaser,  a  label  or  wrapper  bearing  in  a  conspicuous 
place  upon  the  outside  of  the  package  the  words,  “Renovated 
Butter,  in  plain  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  length 
in  a  straight  line  of  plain  gothic  type. 

■  ^eC’  ^he  Powers  and  provisions  conferred  by  sec¬ 

tion  2566  of  the  General  Statutes  which  are  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  act  are  made  a  part  hereof. 

Sec.  3-  Every  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $100. 
Approved  May  6,  1903. 

VINEGAR. 

Section  1.  ^  Prohibits  the  sale  as  cider  vinegar  any  vinegar 
not  produced  wholly  from  the  juice  of  apples.  No  person 
shall  add  to  any  vinegar  or  to  any  article  sold  as  such  any 
drug  or  hurtful  or  foreign  substance,  or  coloring  matter  or 
acid.  Provides  a  fine  of  $50  for  the  first  offense  and  for  a 
second  or  later  offense  a  fine  of  $100  and  imprisonment  for 
30  days. 

Sec.  2.  Prevents  the  sale  of  any  vinegar  not  having  an 
acetic  acidity  equivalent  to  the  presence  therein  of  not  less 
than  four  per  cent  by  weight  of  absolute  acetic  acid ;  and  in 
case  of  cider  vinegar  not  less  than  2  per  cent  by  weight  of 
cider  vinegar  solids  upon  full  evaporation  over  boiling  water. 
No  manufacturer  of  vinegar  shall  sell  the  same  without  con¬ 
spicuously  branding,  stenciling  or  painting  upon  the  head  of 
each  barrel,  keg  or  package  containing  same  the  name  of  the 
maker,  his  residence  and  place  of  manufacture,  and  the  name 
and(  kind  of  vinegar  contained  therein,  as  :  “cider  vinegar” 
or  “wood  acid  vinegar,”  “wine  vinegar,”  “malt  vinegar,”  etc.; 
Provided,  This  clause  concerning  marking  shall  not  apply  to 
retail  sales  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  in  quantities  of  less 
than  five  gallons,  or  in  open  packages.  Provides  a  fine  of  $10 
for  a  first  offense,  and  $50  for  a  second  or  later  offense  for 
violating  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Prohibits  the  sale  or  soliciting  for  sale  or  delivery 
within  or  without  this  state;  first,  any  vinegar  as  cider  vine¬ 
gar  not  wholly  produced  from  the  juice  of  apples;  second, 
any  vinegar  or  article  sold  as  vinegar  to  which  has  been 
added  any  drug  or  hurtful  or  foreign  substance  or  not  as 
specified  in  the  first  part  of  section  2  hereof;  and,  fourth,  any 
vinegar  not  branded,  etc.,  as  required  in  the  previous  sections 
of  this  act.  Provides  a  fine  of  $100  for  the  first  offense,  and 
$50  for  a  second  or  later  offense.  The  delivery  of  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  articles  shall  be  evidence  that  the  order  upon 
which  delivery  was  made  was  for  such  articles,  and  shall  ren¬ 
der  the  person  soliciting  or  receiving  such  order  liable  to  the 
penalty  above  prescribed. 

Sec.  4.  The  Dairy  Commissioner  shall  have  free  access  to 
all  places  and  premises  where  he  suspects  any  of  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  act  are  violated,  and  upon  tender  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  good  vinegar  he  may  take  samples  for  analysis 

-  himself  or  the  state  chemist,  or  by  the  Experiment  station* 
a  sworn  or  affirmed  certificate  by  such  analyst  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  ingredients  and  constituents  of  the  sam¬ 
ples  analyzed;  and  the  Dairy  Commissioner  shall  make  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  proper  prosecuting  officer  that  the  offender  may 
be  prosecuted. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  refusing  samples  to  the  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $7  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  30  days,  or  both;  evidence  of  any  violation  of  this 
act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  wilful  violation  with 
knowledge. 

MOLASSES. 

Sec.  2620.  The  Dairy  Commissioner  shall  have  free  access 
to  all  places  and  premises  where  he  suspects  that  molasses  is 
adulterated  or  adulterated  molasses  is  sold,  and  on  tender 
of  the  market  price  of  good  molasses  he  may  take  samples 
uiereof  and  have  same  analyzed  by  any  state  chemist  or  by  the 
Experiment  Station,  and  a  sworn  certificate  of  such  analysis 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  constituents  of  the  sample 
analyzed,  and  the  Commissioner  shall  make  complaint  to  the 
proper  prosecuting  officer  that  the  person  violating  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  prosecuted. 

Sec.  2621.  For  refusing  the  Dairy  Commissioner  samples 
as  herein  provided  any  person  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
?7  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  30  days,  or  both. 

Sec.  26 22.  Any  person  who  shall  adulterate  molasses  or  sell 
the  same,  or  receive  any  order  therefor  for  delivery  without 
or  within  this  state,  or  any  molasses  adulterated  with  salts 
of  tin,  terra  alba,  glucose,  dextrose,  starch  sugar,  corn  sugar, 
or  other  preparation  of,  or  from  starch,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
The  delivery  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned  preparations  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  order  upon  which  such  deliv¬ 
ery  was  made  was  for  such  articles,  and  render  the  person 
receiving  same  liable  for  the  penalties  above  described. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Section  1.  Prohibits  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  which 
is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  “food”  shall  include  every  article  used 
for  food  or  drink  by  man,  horses  or  cattle.  The  term  “mis¬ 
branded”  shall  include  every  article  of  food  and  every 
article  entering  into  the  composition  thereof,  the  packages  or 
labels  of  which  shall  bear  any  statement  purporting  to  name 
any  ingredient  as  not  being  contained  in  such  article,  which 
statement  shall  be  untrue  in  any  particular,  or  any  statement 
purporting  to  name,  not  giving  fully  the  names  of  all  the 
constituents  contained  in  such  article  in  any  measurable 
quantity. 

Sec.  3.  An  article  shall  be  deemed  adulterated:  (1)  If 
any  substances  be  mixed  or  packed  with  it,  so  as  to  reduce  or 
injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength;  (2)  if  any  inferior 
substance  be  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article;  (3) 
if  any  valuable  constituent  or  article  has  been  wholly  or  in 
part  abstracted ;  (4)  if  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  sold  under 
the  name  of  such  article;  (5)  if  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished 
or  powdered  whereby  damage  is  concealed,  or  if  it  is  made  to 
appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  is;  (6)  if  it  contains 
poisonous  ingredients  which  may  render  such  article  injurious 
to  health,  or  if  it  contains  any  antiseptic  or  preservative  not 
evident  and  not  known  to  the  purchaser;  (7)  if  it  consists  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  a  diseased,  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid 
substance,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  unfit  for  food,  whether 
manufactured  or  not,  or  if  it  is  in  any  part  the  product  of  a 
diseased  animal  or  of  any  animal  that  has  died  otherwise  than 
by  slaughter ;  Provided,  That  an  article  of  food  product 
shall  not  be  deemed  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cases:  (a)  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which 
may  be  known  as  articles  of  food  under  their  own  distinctive 
names,  and  not  included  in  definition  four  hereof;  (b)  in  the 
case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to  show  they 
are  mixtures,  compounds  or  combinations  or  blends;  (c) 
when  any  matter  or  ingredient  is  added  to  a  food  required  for 
the  protection  or  preparation  thereof  as  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce  in  a  state  fit  for  carriage  or  consumption,  and  not  fraud¬ 
ulently  to  increase  the  bulk,  weight  or  measure  of  the  food 
or  to  conceal  the  inferior  quality  thereof;  (d)  when  a  food  is 
unavoidably  mixed  with  some  extraneous  matter  in  process  of 
preparation  or  collection. 

AN  ACT  AMENDING  AN  ACT  REGULATING  THE 
MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  OF  FOOD 
PRODUCTS. 

Section  1.  Sections  4  and  5  of  chapter  235  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  1895,  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
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shall  make  analyses  of  food  products  on  sale  in  Connecticut, 
or  kept  in  Connecticut  for  export,  to  be  sold  without  the 
state,  suspected  of  being  adulterated.  Samples  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  for  analysis  shall  be  taken  by  the  duly  authorized  agents 
of  the  station,  or  by  the  Dairy  Commissioner  or  his  deputy,  at 
such  times  and  places  and  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  officers  of  said  experiment  station  and  of  the 
Dairy  Commissioner  shall  seem  expedient.  The  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner  or  his  deputy  shall  have  full  access  at  all  reason¬ 
able  hours  to  any  place  wherein  it  is  suspected  that  there  is 
kept  for  sale  or  for  export,  as  above  specified,  any  article  of 
food  adulterated  with  any  deleterious  or  foreign  ingredient 
or  ingredients,  and  said  Dairy  Commissioner  or  his  deputy, 
upon  tendering  the  market  price  of  such  article,  may  take 
from  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  samples  of  the  same. 
The  said  experiment  station  may  adopt  or  fix  standards  of 
purity,  quality,  or  strength,  when  such  standards  are  not 
specified  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  said  experiment  station  shall  find  by  its 
analysis  that  adulterafed  food  products  have  been  on  sale  in 
the  state,  or  kept  in  the  state  for  export,  for  sale  without  the 
state,  it  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  facts  so  found  to  the 
Dairy  Commissioner,  who  shall  make  complaint  to  the  proper 
prosecuting  officer,  to  the  end  that  violators  of  the  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  adulteration  of  food  products  shall  be  prosecuted. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  March  23,  1899. 

Sec.  6.  Said  station  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Governor  upon  food  products,  in  addition  to  reports  required 
by  law,  not  exceeding  T50  pages. 

Sec.  7.  The  sum  of  $2,500  is  hereby  annually  appropriated 
to  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  payable 
in  quarterly  installments  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
control  upon  order  of  the  comptroller. 

Sec.  8.  Prohibits  the  sale  of  adulterated  food  products, 
whether  the  same  be  for  man  or  horse  or  cattle,  without  in¬ 
forming  the  purchaser  of  the  adulteration;  and  provides  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than 
one  year. 

Sec.  9.  Declares  non-actionable  contracts  made  in  violation 
of  this  act. 

MILK. 

Sec.  2658.  Whoever  shall  sell,  supply  or  bring  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  to  any  butter  or  cheese  manufactory  any  milk  diluted 
with  water  or  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  any  foreign 
substance,  or  from  which  any  cream  or  milk  commonly  known 
as  “strippings”  has  been  taken;  or  whoever  shall  knowingly 
bring  or  supply  to  any  butter  or  cheese  manufactory  milk  that 
is  tainted  or  partly  sour,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  $25  nor 
more  than  $100,  with  costs  of  suit,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
person  upon  whom  such  fraud  shall  have  been  committed. 

Sec.  2659.  The  usual  test  for  quality  and  the  certificate  of 
analysis  of  the  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  proof  of  adul¬ 
teration. 

Sec.  2660.  Prohibits  the  sale  of  any  milk  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  removed  without  distinctly  and  durably  fixing 
a  label,  tag  or  mark  of  metal  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the 
outside  and  not  more  than  6  inches  from  the  top  01  every 
can,  vessel  or  package  containing  such  milk,  and  such  label 
or  tag  shall  have  the  words  “skimmed  milk”  stamped,  printed 
or  indented  therein  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  in  height, 
and  such  milk  shall  only  be  sold  out  of  the  can,  vessel  or 
package  so  marked. 

Sec.  2661.  Prohibits  the  sale  of  any  impure  or  adulterated 
milk. 

Sec.  2662.  Provides  a  fine  for  violations  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  sections  of  not  more  than  $7,  or  imprisonment  not 
more  than  30  days,  or  both. 

Sec.  2663.  A  printed  notice  of  this  and  the  five  preceding 
sections  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  in  all  public  places, 
creameries  or  factories  where  milk  is  received  or  sold. 

Sec.  2664.  Any  person  who  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale 
milk  or  any  product  from  any  cow  which  shall  have  been 
adjudged  by  the  Commissioner  upon  diseases  of  domestic 
animals  affected  with  tuberculosis,  or  other  blood  disease, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $7,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
30  days,  or  both. 

DISEASED  FLESH. 

Section  X.  Every  person  who  shall  sell,  or  offer  to  sell, 
or  ship  out  of  this  state  or  from  one  town  to  another  within 
the  state,  or  keep  with  intent  to  sell  or  ship  out  of  the  state 
or  from  one  town  to  another  within  the  state,  the  flesh  of  any 
animal  or  fowl  which  died  or  was  killed  when  diseased,  or 
the  flesh  of  any  calf  which  was  less  than  four  weeks  old  or 
weighed  fifty  pounds  or  less  hog-dressed  when  killed,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 


months.  The  possession  of  any  such  flesh  dressed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  suitable  for  sale  or  use  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  intent  to  sell,  and  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

NARCOTIC  DRUGS. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  to  sell,  furnish,  or  give  away  any  cocaine,  salts  of 
cocaine,  eucane  or  its  salts,  or  any  preparation  containing  any 
cocaine,  or  salts  of  cocaine,  or  eucane  or  its  salts,  except  upon 
the  original  written  order  or  prescription  of  a  lawfully  author¬ 
ized  practitioner  of  medicine,  or  vetinary  medicine,  which 
order  or  prescription  shall  be  dated,  and  shall  contain  the 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  prescribed,  or,  if  ordered  by 
a  practitioner  of  vetinary  medicine,  shall  state  the  kind  of 
animal  for  which  ordered,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  person 
giving  the  prescription  or  order ;  and  such  written  order  or 
prescription  shall  be  permanently  retained  on  file  by  the  per¬ 
son,  firm,  or  corporation  who  shall  compound  or  dispense  the 
article  ordered  or  prescribed,  and  it  shall  not  be  recom¬ 
pounded  or  dispensed  a  second  time  except  upon  the  written 
order  of  the  original  prescriber;  provided,  however,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  sales  at  wholesale 
by  jobbers,  wholesalers,  and  manufacturers  to  retail  drug¬ 
gists,  nor  to  sales  at  retail  by  retail  druggists  to  regular  prac¬ 
titioners  of  medicine,  dentistry,  or  vetinary  medicine, _  nor  to 
sales  to  hospitals,  colleges,  or  scientific  or  public  institutions. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $25  nor 
more  than  $50.  City,  police,  town  and  borough  courts,  having 
criminal  jurisdiction  where  established,  and  justice  of  the 
peace  in  towns  where  such  courts  do  not  exist  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  to  hear  and  determine  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  impose  penalties  therefor. 

SALES  OF  POISONS. 

Sec.  4734.  Every  person  who  shall  sell  any  of  the  articles 
named  in  the  schedule  accompanying  this  section,  marked 
schedule  A,  except  when  prescribed  by  a  practicing  physician, 
or  sold  at  wholesale  to  licensed  pharmacists,  or  for  use  in 
manufactures  or  the  arts,  shall  label  the  bottle,  box  or  wrap¬ 
per  containing  any  such  article,  with  a  label  upon  which  shall 
be  plainly  written  or  printed  the  word  “poison,”  and  any  per¬ 
son  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  one 
dollar. 

SCHEDULE  A. 

Acid  carbolic,  ammoniated  mercury,  acid  muriatic,  chloro¬ 
form,  acid  nitric,  tincture  aconite,  acid  sulphuric,  tincture  bella¬ 
donna,  acid  oxalic,  tincture  digitalis,  creosote,  tincture  opium, 
extract  belladonna,  tincture  veratrum  viride,  sugar  of  lead, 
morphine,  croton  oil,  mixed  vomica,  cobaU.  extract  mix  vomica, 
oil  bitter  almonds,  opium,  oil  tansy,  cocculus  indicus,  aqua 
ammonia,  red  oxide  mercury,  gelseminum,  paris  green,  rat 
dynamite,  rough  on  rats  or  any  article  similar  to  the  last 
three,  wood  or  methylic  alcohol  under  any  name  or  in  any 
mixture. 

BUILDINGS  USED  FOR  BAKERIES. 

Section  1.  Every  building  or  room  occupied  as  a  bakery 
shall  be  drained  and  plumbed  in  a  manner  conducive  to  its 
healthful  and  sanitary  condition,  and  constructed  with  air 
shafts  and  windows  or  ventilating  pipes  sufficient  to  insure 
ventilation,  as  the  factory  inspector  shall  direct.  Every  bakery 
shall  be  provided  with  a  wash  room,  and  water  closet  apart 
from  the  bakeroom  and  rooms  where  the  manufacturing  of 
such  food  products  is  conducted ;  no  water-closet,  earth-closet, 
privy,  or  ash  pit  shall  be  within  or  communicate  directly  with 
plastered  or  sealed  with  lumber  or  metal,  and,  if  required  by 
the  factory  inspector,  shall  be  whitewashed  a':  least  once  in 
three  months ;  the  furniture,  utensils  and  floor  of  such  rooms 
shall  be  kept  in  healthful  sanitary  condition.  The  manufac¬ 
tured  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  kept  in  dry,  clean 
and  airy  rooms.  The  sleeping  places  for  persons  employed  in 
a  bakery  shall  be  separate  from  the  rooms  where  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are'  manufactured  or  stored.  After  inspection  the  factory 
inspector  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  bake  shop.  Rooms  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or 
meal  food  shall  be  at  least  eight  feet  in  height;  the  side  walls 
of  such  rooms  shall  be  plastered  or  wainscoted. _  the  ceiling 
such  bakery  that  it  is  conducted  in  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law,  which  said  certificate  shall  be  kept  posted  by 
the  owner  or  operator  of  such  bakery  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  his  bake  shop ;  but  where  orders  are  issued  by  said  inspector 
to  improve  the  condition  of  a  bakery,  no  such  certificate  shall 
be  issued  until  such  orders  shall  have  been  complied  with. 

Sec.  2.  No  room  or  rooms  either  wholly  or  partly  under¬ 
ground  not  now  used  as  a  bakery,  shall  hereafter  be  used  as  a 
bakery.  No  room  or  rooms  either  wholly  or  partly  under- 
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ground,  now  used  as  a  bakery,  which  shall  hereafter  be  closed, 
shall  be  again  used  as  a  bakery. 

Sec.  3.  No  room  or  rooms  either  wholly  or  partly  under¬ 
ground  which  shall  have  been  closed  on  account  of  fire,  at¬ 
tachments,  observance  of  religious  ceremonies,  or  quarantine 
regulations,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  closed  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  4-  A  bake  shop  shall  be  deemed  to  be  closed  whenever, 
foi  any  reason  except  those  specified  in  Section  3,  the  business 
of  baking  for  the  public  shall  be  suspended  therein. 

.  Sec.  5-  Every  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  by 
Section  2572  of  the  general  statutes. 

(Approved  April  12,  1905.) 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  on 

Food  Laws. 

VALIDITY.  Where  a  city  charter  forbids  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  to  pass  ordinances  regarding  anything  regulated 
by  general  statutes,  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
any  impure  or  adulterated  milk  is  held  to  be  void.  State 
vs.  Tyrell,  73  Conn.  407. 

LICENSE.  Under  a  charter  authorizing  a  city  council 
to  pass  an  ordinance  relative,  among  other  things,  “to  the 
end  that  all  subjects  that  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  health, 
property  and  lives  of  the  citizens,”  an  ordinance  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  adulterated  and  impure  milk  within  the  city 
and  requiring  every  one  that  sells  milk  of  any  kind  to  first 
procure  a  license,  is  void,  in  so  far  as  it  requires  a  license 
from  all  to  sell  milk  whether  they  are  petty  grocers,  huck¬ 
sters,  or  common  victualers.  State  vs.  Smith,  67  Conn.  541. 

GUILTY  KNOWLEDGE.  Pub.  Acts  1901  c  154 — (Gen. 
St.  1902,  Sec.  1346),  provides  that  every  person  who  shall 
willfully  sell  or  offer  to  sell  the  flesh  of  any  calf  less  than 
four  weeks  old  when  killed  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine, 
etc.  Held,  that  guilty  knowledge  was  an  essential  element 
of  the  crime  defined  by  such  act,  and  it  was  therefore 
error  for  the  court  to  charge  that  by  “willfully  selling”  was 
meant  deliberately  selling,  without  regard  to  defendant’s 
motive.  State  vs.  Nussenholtz,  55  A.  589. 

The  purpose  of  Sec.  5,  Act  May  9th,  1902,  c  784,  relating 
to  process  or  renovated  butter  is  to  provide  for  the  sani¬ 
tary  inspection  and  the  marking  and  branding  of  such  but¬ 
ter  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  to  the  end  that  none  shall 
be  shipped  from  the  factory  which  can  in  any  way  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  health  of  the  consumer,  and  the  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cause  such  in¬ 
spection  to  be  made  and  to  “make  all  needful  regulations 
for  carrying  this  section  into  effect.”  A  regulation,  how¬ 
ever,  which  prohibits  a  dealer,  receiving  or  handling  such 
butter  after  it  has  been  duly  inspected,  marked,  and  brand¬ 
ed,  and  shipped  from  the  factory,  from  obliterating  the 
marks  or  brands  thereon,  has  no  relation  to  such  sanitary 
purpose,  and  finds  no  warrant  in  the  statute,  being  calcu¬ 
lated  only  to  prevent  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  in  his 
relations  with  his  customers,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
statute  which  will  support  an  indictment  or  information  for 
the  violation  of  such  a  regulation. 

U.  S.  vs.  Bohl,  125  F.  625  (U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Conn.  1903). 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  DELAWARE. 

This  State  has  no  Food  or  Dairy  Commission,  nor  any  de- 
partment  except  the  Attorney  General,  specifically  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  to  prevent  the  adulteration 
of  articles  of  food,  drug's,  drink,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  inspectors  of  breadstuff,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  as 
hereinafter  set  forth.  A  digest  of  such  laws  on  this  subject 
as  are  in  force  in  the  State  is  as  follows: 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

Sec.  1.  No  person  by  himself,  agent  or  servant  shall 
render  or  manufacture  for  sale  or  offer  to  expose  for  sale  any 
article,  product  or  compound  made  wholly  or  partly  of  any 
fat,  oil  or  oleaginous  substance  or  compound  thereof,  not  pro¬ 
duced  from  pure  adulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same;  pro¬ 
vided,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  form  and  in  such  manner  as  will  advise  the  consumer  of 
its  real,  character,  free  from  coloration  or  ingredient  that 
causes  it  to  look.  like,  yellow  butter.  But  when  any  person 
exposes  for  sale  in  this  state  oleomargarine,  butterine  or  any 
substance  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  pure  butter,  such 
person  shall  have  conspicuously  upon  the  surface  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  contents  of  every  open  tub,  package  or  parcel  thereof 
a  placard  with  the  words  “Oleomargarine”  or  “Butterine,”  or 


whatever  the  name  of  the  contents  of  the  package  may  be 
printed  thereon  in  plain  uncondensed  Gothic  letters  not  less 
'cJu-5116  in-  ^  any  person  shall  violate  the  provisions 

ot  this  section  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
pumshable  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and 
Jail  Delivery,  and  fined  not  les  than  $50  nor  more  than  $250 
for  each  offense. 

S.ec.  2.  Provides  that  if  any  person  make  complaint  duly 
VC  u  ui  111  wr'*anS  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  that  he  has 
probable  cause  to  suspect  and  believe  that  any  other  person  by 
himself  or  agent  has  rendered  or  manufactured,  sold,  offered 
or  exposed  for  sale,  or  has  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell 
any  ai  ticle,  product  or  compound,  made  as  aforesaid  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  yellow  butter,  produced  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  de¬ 
scribe  such  articles,  produce  or  compound  in  said  complaint  and 
designate  the  place  where  he  suspects  such  article,  product  or 
compound  is,  and  the  name  of  the  person  suspected,  as  afore¬ 
said,  such  justice  of  the  peace  may  within  his  jurisdiction 
issue  his  warrant  to  search  such  place;  such  warrant  may  be 
directed  to  any  officer  or  other  person  by  name  for  service, 
shall  recite  the  essential  facts  alleged,  and  the  officer  or  person 
designated  for  such  service  shall  proceed  as  follows :  He  may 
enter  the  place  designated  and  if  he  finds  therein  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  any  product  or  compound  made  in  imitation  of  yel¬ 
low  butter,  produced  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  take  therefrom  a 
sample  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  or  testing  the  same,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  to  obtain  such  sample,  such  officer 
or  person  may  open  any  can,  vessel  or  package  believed  to 
contain  such  imitated  article  and  take  therefrom  the  sample 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  or  testing  the  same,  as  herein¬ 
after  provided,  and  to  obtain  such  sample,  such  officer  or  per¬ 
son  may  open  any  can,  vessel  or  package  believed  to  contain 
such  imitated  article  and  take  therefrom  the  sample  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid.  Such  officer  or  person  taking  said  sample 
as  aforesaid,  shall  then  and  there  divide  said  sample  into  two 
equal  parts,  wrap  said  parts  in  separate  parts,  seal  the  same 
and  offer  one  of  said  parts  to  the  person  in  whose  custody 
said  article  was  found  with  a  written  notice  of  the  time,  place 
and  date,  -when  and  where  said  sample  was  taken  and  that  it 
was  taken  to  be  analyzed  or  tested.  The  other  part  of  said 
sample  shall  together  with  a  copy  of  said  written  notice  be 
delivered  by  said  officer  or  person  to  the  state  chemist,  who 
shall  cause  same  to  be  analyzed  or  tested,  and  record  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  result  of  said  analysis  or  test  as  evidenced. 

Said  officer  or  person  shall  within  one  week  after  said  de¬ 
livery  to  said  chemist  return  said  warrant  with  his  proceed- 
ings  thereunder  and  actual  costs  and  expenses  endorsed  there- 
on,  to  said  justice  of  the  peace;  said  cost  to  be  in  amount  as 
near  as  may  be  with  costs  to  which  an  officer  serving  a  search 
warrant  would  thereby  be  entitled  to. 

Said  sample  being  delivered  to  said  chemist,  he  shall  analyze 
or  test  same  as  early  as  convenient  and  forward  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  a.  certificate  of  the  result  thereof  duly  verified, 
and  such  certificate,  shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  before  the 
grand  or  petit  jury  in  any  prosecution  under  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Provides  a  fine  for  violation  of  Sec.  1,  not  less  than 
$50  nor  more  than  $250,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  and  cost  of  prosecution  to  which  shall  be  attached  cost 
of.  said  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  actual  expenses  endorsed  on 
said,  warrant  and  charge  of  said  chemist,  whose  charge  shall 
not  in  any  one  case  exceed  $20.  In  case  of  failure  to  convict, 
said  cost  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  where  the  prosecution  is 
conducted ;  provided,  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  any  county 
shall  not  exceed  $200  in  any  one  year. 

Sec.  5.  Repeals  all  acts  inconsistent  herewith. 

SALE  AND  INSPECTION  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 

Sec.  1.  Provides  that  the  weight  of  wheat  or  Indian 
Corn  shall  be  60  pounds  of  wheat  to  the  bushel  and  56  pounds 
of  corn  to  the  bushel. 

Sec.  2.  Provides  that  all  casks  for  the  exportation  of  bread- 
stuffs  shall  be  made  of  seasoned  materials  and  shall  be  of  the 
following  sizes:  No.  1,  27  inches  long,  16^  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  head  and  contain  196  pounds;  No.  2,  22J4  inches  long, 

1 2Vi  inches  in  diameter  and  contain  98  pounds.  But  if  any 
person  export  from  New  Castle  county  to  any  foreign  port 
beyond  the  United  States,  or  sell  for  exportation  any  wheat 
flour,  rye  flour  or  middlings  of  wheat  packed  in  casks  of  un¬ 
seasoned  materials  or  of  other  dimensions  or  of  less  weight 
per  cask  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  flour  inspector  40  cents  per 
cask,  and  have  remedy  over  against  the  miller  or  cooper  who 
furnished  same. 

Indian  cornmeal  shall  be  packed  for  exportation  from  New 
Castle,  Middleford,  Seaford  or  Sussex  counties  to  any  foreign 
port  or  port  where  no  exportation  laws  exist,  in  strong,  tight 
hogsheads  of  well-seasoned  white  or  red  oak,  well  secured ; 
the  staves  41  inches  long,  27  inches  in  diameter  at  head,  con¬ 
taining  800  pounds  net;  or  in  casks  26  inches  long,  i6p2  inches 
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in  diameter,  containing  196  pounds,  or  in  one-half  barrels  22 
inches  long,  1 2j4  inches  in  diameter,  containing  98  pounds, 
under  the  penalty  herein  provided  for  flour,  except  that  wheat 
flour  or  kiln-dried  Indian  cornmeal  may  be  exported  in_  sacks 
or  packages  if  inspected  and  passed,  the  same  fees  paid  for 
inspection  as  in  proportion  for  barrels. 

Sec.  3.  Provides  that  each  miller  shall  brand  or  mark  his 
own  name,  or  other  name  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  as 
his,  on  every  cask  of  breadstuff  manufactured  by  him  (for  ex¬ 
portation),  marking  the  kind,  quality,  weight  and  tare  under 
penalty  of  20  cents  for  each  cask  or  hogshead  not  branded,  to 
any  person  suing  for  same.  Any  person  marking  a  false  weight 
or  wrong  tare  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  purchaser  shall  forfeit 
$1.00  to  the  inspector  for  each  cask,  etc.,  falsely  branded. 

Sec.  4.  All  wheat  flour  manufactured  for  sale  or  exporta¬ 
tion  shall  be  merchantable  and  of  due  fineness. 

Sec.  5.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  Flour  Inspector  to 
reside  in  the  City  of  Wilmington  and  another  to  reside  in  Mid- 
dleford  or  Seaford,  who  may  appoint  necessary  deputies,  and 
hold  office  four  years. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  export  from  New  Castle  county  to 
any  foreign  port  or  United  States  port  having  no  inspection 
laws  any  superfine  or  common  flour  or  middlings,  rye  flour  or 
Indian  cornmeal  not  duly  inspected. 

Sec.  7.  The  inspector  shall  try  packing  and  quality  by 
boring  or  piercing  or  unpacking,  if  the  quality  be  found  insuffi¬ 
cient  charges  of  packing  or  repacking  shall  be  paid  by  the 
miller  with  the  penalty  aforesaid ;  otherwise  the  Inspector  shall 
pay  such  charges,  or  the  purchaser,  if  done  at  his  request. 

Superfine  flour  shall  have  stamped  on  the  plug  “S.  D.,”  if 
not  superfine  or  merchantable  common  flour  the  letters  “C. 
D.,”  if  below  that  quality  said  flour  shall  be  deemed  as  unfit 
for  exportation  and  marked  with  a  circle  and  cross  in  red 
chalk.  “Middlings,”  “Fine  Rye  Flour,”  “Rye  Flour”  and 
“Kiln  Dried  Corn  Meal”  shall  be  so  marked  or  condemned  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  thereof. 

Fee  for  inspecting  shall  be  one  cent  for  each  cask  or  bar¬ 
rel  and  3  cents  for  each  hogshead,  to  be  paid  by  the  person 
exporting  same,  whether  approved  or  condemned. 

Sec.  8.  Provides  that  in  case  of  dispute  of  inspection  that 
any  judge  shall  appoint  three  persons  to  examine  such  flour, 
to  state  and  report  to  him  its  quality  and  condition.  Their 
report  shall  be  final.  If  the  report  sustain  the  inspector  the 
other  party  shall  pay  the  arbitrators  50  cents  each;  if  other¬ 
wise,  inspector  shall  pay  them  and  pass  the  breadstuff  as  mer¬ 
chantable. 

Sec.  9.  Inspector  or  his  deputies  shall,  when  requested,  go 
on  board  any  vessel  within  10  miles  of  Wilmington,  New 
Castle,  Port  Penn,  Middleford  or  Seaford  to  inspect  more 
than  50  casks  under  penalty  of  $30,000  to  anyone  who  will 
sue  for  same. 

Prohibits  such  inspector  or  deputy  from  bartering  in  flour 
other  than  superfine,  under  penalty  of  $100.00. 

Section  10.  If  any  person  shall  falsely  brand  any  bread¬ 
stuff,  after  inspection,  to  evade  the  inspection,  or  knowingly 
or  fraudulently  ship  same  with  false  brand,  he  shall  forfeit 
$100.  Every  cask,  etc.,  so  falsely  branded  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  state  and  may  be  seized  by  the  inspector  or  deputy,  one- 
half  for  his  own  use,  and  if  any  person  shall  brand  or  make 
the  mark  of  the  Superfine,  Common  or  Middlings  on  any  cask 
of  flour  after  it  shall  have  been  taken  from  the  mills,  before 
inspected  and  allowed  as  such  by  the  inspector,  such  person 
shall  forfeit  20  cents  to  any  person  who  will  sue  for  the  same. 

Sec.  11.  Any  flour  branded  “Superfine”  or  “Common”  con¬ 
taining  cornmeal  or  other  adulteration,  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  state  and  seized  as  aforesaid,  one-half  to  the  inspector’s 
use. 

In  case  of  any  seizure  he  shall  sell  the  same  after  10  days’ 
notice  in  one  or  more  newspapers  of  the  state  at  public  ven¬ 
due  and  pay  over  one-half  the  proceedings  to  the  state  treas¬ 
urer,  within  20  days  thereafter. 

(All  Superfine  or  Common  Flour,  Middlings,  Rye  Flour 
and  Indian  Corn  Meal  offered  for  sale  and  sold.  for  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  shall  be  first  duly  inspected  and 
any  person  yiolating  this  act  shall,  pay  to  the  Flour  Inspector 
of  said  city  for  the  use  of  the  state  five  cents  for  each  barrel 
and  10  cents  for  each  hogshead  of  cornmeal,  middlings  or  rye 
flour  so  sold  without  inspection,  to  be  recovered  as  like 
amounts  are  recoverable  in  this  state.) 

ADULTERATED  CANDY. 

Sec.  I.  No  person  or  corporation  shall  by  himself  or  itself 
or  agent  or  as  the  agent  of  any  person  or  corporation  know¬ 
ingly  manufacture  for  sale,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  candy 
adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  Terra  Alba,  Barytes,  Talc  or 
other  mineral  substance  or  poisonous  colors  or  flavors  or  in¬ 
gredients  deleterious  to  health. 
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Sec.  2.  Provides  a  fine  for  violation  of  Sec.  1  of  not  less 
than  $50.00  or  more  than  $100.00. 

The  candy  so  adulterated  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General. 

MARKING  WEIGHTS  ON  PACKAGES,  ETC. 

Sec.  1.  Provides  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  April, 
1899,  each  and  every  bag,  package,  parcel  or  box  of  flour  or 
grain  meal  of  any  kind  exposed  or  offered  for  sale  in  this 
state  shall  have  marked  or  printed  prominently, _  distinctly  and 
conspicuously  thereon  the  correct  weight  in  avoirdupois  of  the 
flour  or  other  grain  meal  contained  in  such  bag,  etc.  _ 

Sec.  2.  Provides  that  on  and  after  the  day  aforesaid  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  offer  or  ex¬ 
pose  for  sale  any  bag,  package,  parcel  or  box  of  flour,  or  any 
kind  of  grain  meal,  unless  same  has  printed  thereon  as  afore¬ 
said  the  correct  weight.  Provides  a  violation  hereof  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $25  and  costs. 

Sec.  3.  Provides  that  on  and  after  the  day  aforesaid  if  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  print  or  mark  the  weight  of 
flour,  or  other  grain  meal,  on  any  such  bag,  package,  parcel 
cr  box,  as  aforesaid,  falsely  or  in  any  way  to  deceive  the  pub¬ 
lic,  they  shall  upon  conviction  pay  a  fine  of  $25. 

MARKING  FRUIT. 

Sec.  1.  Adds  a  new  section,  known  as  section  22,  to  chap¬ 
ter  216,  vol.  21,  which  reads  in  substance  as  follows:  Pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  power  to  com¬ 
pel  all  fruit  growers  to  stamp  or  mark  the  baskets,  boxes, 
packages,  crates,  parcels  or  other  receptacles  used  by  them  for 
shipment  with  such  person’s  name  or  initials,  or  some  dis¬ 
tinguishing  device  or  mark  which  may  be  readily  and  easily 
seen  on  the  same ;  and  said  Board  may  adopt  rules  to  carry 
this  into  effect.  _  ,  . 

Provides  a  penalty  for  a  violation  of  this  section  of  $5  and 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor. 

SALE  OF  BEEF  TREATED  WITH  PRESERVATIVES. 

Sec.  1.  That  from  and  after  the  approval  of  this  Act  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  to  sell  or  offer  to  sell  by  himself  or  itself,  or  by  his  or  its 
servants  or  agents,  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  any  other 
person,  company,  firm  or  corporation,  any  meat  or  flesh  of  any 
animal  used  for  food  after  the  same  has  been  butchered, 
which  contains  any  drug  or  preparation  of  whatever  kind  or 
nature,  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  the  health  or  persons 
who  may  eat  the  same,  or  which  has  been  treated  with,  either 
externally  or  internally,  or  to  which  has  been  applied  in  any 
manner,  any  drug  or  preparation  of  whatsoever  kind  or  na¬ 
ture,  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  persons 
who  may  eat  the  same,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  preserving' 
said  meat  or  flesh  used  for  food  or  any  other  purpose.  If  any 
person,  firm,  company  or  corporation  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  be  punishable  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
of  the  Peace  and  Jail  Delivery  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  any  person  shall  make  complaint  in  writing, 
verified  by  oath  or  affirmation,  before  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  alleging  that  the  complainant  has  probable  cause  to 
suspect,  and  does  suspect  and  believe  that  any  person,  firm, 
company  or  corporation,  by  himself  or  itself,  or  by  his  or  its 
servants  cr  agents,  has  sold  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  or 
has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  meat  or  flesh 
of  any  animal  to  be  used  as  food  which  has  been  treated 
with,  or  which  contains  any  drug  or  preparation  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  Section  1,  and  shall  in  said  complaint  describe 
such  beef  as  particularly  as  may  be,  and  designate  the  house 
or  place  where,  complainant  suspects  and  believes  such  meat 
or  flesh  is  kept  or  sold  as  aforesaid,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  suspected  as  aforesaid  thereupon  Justice  of  the  Peace 
may  -within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  issue  his  warrant  to- 
search  such  house  or  place,  such  warrant  shall  be  directed 
to  any  officer  or  to  any  other  person  by  name  for  service, 
and  shall  recite  the  essential  parts  alleged  in  the  complaint, 
and  the  officer,  or  other  person  to  whom  it  shall  be  directed 
for  service  as  aforesaid  shall  proceed  thereunder  as  follows : 
He  may  enter  the  house  or  place  designated  and  if  he  shall 
find  there  in  what  he  believes  to  be  any  meat  or  flesh  such 
as  is  described  in  Section  1,  he  shall  take  therefrom  a  sample 
or  samples  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  same  analyzed  or 
tested  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  to  obtain  such  sample  or 
samples  such  officer  or  other  person  to  whom  such  warrant 
shall  be  directed  as  aforesaid  may  cut  pieces  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid  from  any  such  meat  or  flesh  as  aforesaid  by  him 
believed  to  be  treated  with  or  containing  any  drug  or  prep¬ 
aration  within  the  meaning  of  Section  1  of  this  Act.  The 
said  officer  or  other  person  to  whom  such  warrant  shall  be  di¬ 
rected  as  aforesaid  when  so  taking  a  sample  or  samples  of 
such  meat  or  flesh  shall  then  and  there  divide  said  sample 
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into  two  parts  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be,  wrap  said  parts 
in  separate  packages,  then  and  there  seal  the  same  and  offer 
one  of  said  parts  to  the  person  in  whose  custody  the  said 
beef  was  when  taken,  with  a  written  notice  of  the  time,  place 
and  date,  when  and  where  said  sample  was  so  taken  and  that 
it  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  or  testing  it.  The 
other  part  of  said  sample  shall,  together  with  a  written  copy 
of  the  written  notice  last  above  mentioned,  be  delivered  by 
said  officer,  or  other  person  to  whom  said  warrant  shall  be 
directed  as  aforesaid  to  the  State  Chemist,  who  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  analyzed  or  otherwise  satisfactorily  tested,  the 
result  of  which  analysis  or  test  he  shall  record  and  preserve 
as  evidence. 

That  the  said  officer  or  other  person  to  whom  said  warrant 
shall  be  directed  as  aforesaid  shall,  within  one  week  next 
ensuing  such  delivery  to  the  State  Chemist  as  aforesaid,  re¬ 
turn  said  warrant  with  his  proceedings  thereunder  and  his 
costs  and  actual  expenses  endorsed  thereon  to  the  said  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace,  the  said  costs  to  correspond  in  amount  as 
nearly  as  may  be  with  the  costs  to  which  an  officer  serving 
a  search  warrant  would  thereby  be  entitled  to. 

The  said  sample  having  been  delivered  to  the  State  Chem¬ 
ist  as  aforesaid,  he  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  analyze 
or  test  the  same,  and  upon  the  completion  thereof  shall  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Attorney  General  a  certificate  of  the  result  there¬ 
of,  duly  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  such  certificate  so 
verified  shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  before  the  grand  and 
petit  juries  in  any  prosecutions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  this  Act  he  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than,  $50  nor  more  than 
$100,  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months, 
and  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution  among  which  shall  be  taxed 
the  costs  of  the  said  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  the  costs  and 
actual  expenses  endorsed  upon  said  warrant  and  the  charge 
of  the  State  Chemist,  whose  charge  shall  not  in  any  case 
exceed  the  sum  of  $10.  In  case  of  failure  to  convict,  the 
charge  of  the  State  Chemist  and  the  costs  of  said  Justice  and 
the  costs  and  actual  expenses  endorsed  upon  said  warrant  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  County  in  which  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  is  conducted ;  provided  that  the  amount  of  money  so  to 
be  paid  by  any  county  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the 
sum  of  $200. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware  on  Food 

Laws. 

LICENSE  TO  SELL  FOOD.  Although  the  provisions  of 
3  charter  authorize  a  city  to  provide  by  ordinance  against 
the  adulteration  of  milk  or  cream  sold,  and  for  its  inspec¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  give  the  right  to  impose  a  license  from 
dealers,  and  such  power  will  not  be  implied  unless  it  is 
shown  to  be  necessary.  Gray  vs.  Wilmington,  2  Marv. 
(Del.)  257,  43  Atl.  94. 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  no  Food  or  Dairy  Commission  nor 
:my  department  with  direct  supervisory  powers  over  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  laws  on  this  subject. 

A  digest  of  such  laws  as  are  in  force  on  the  subject  in  this 
state  is  as  follows : 

UNWHOLESOME  FOOD  AND  ADULTERATION  OF 

LIQUOR. 

Sec.  2659.  Whoever  knowingly  sells  any  kind  of  diseased, 
corrupted  or  unwholesome  provisions,  whether  for  meat  or 
drink,  without  making  same  known  to  the  buyer,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  6  months  or  fined 
not  exceeding  $200. 

Sec.  2660.  Provides  that  whoever  fraudulently  adulterates 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  any  bread  or  other  substance  for  food 
with  any  substance  injurious  to  health  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  and  fined  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $300.  The  article  so  adulterated  shall  be  forfeited  and 
•destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2661.  Whoever  kills  or  causes  to  be  killed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sale  any  calf  less  than  four  weeks  old,  or  sells  or 
possesses  with  intent  to  sell  the  meat  of  any  calf  killed  when 
less  than  four  weeks  old,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $200. 

Sec.  2662.  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  causes  to  be 
sold  as  butter  any  spurious  preparation  purporting  to  be  but¬ 
ter,  known  as  oleomargarine,  or  by  other  name,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days  or  by 
■fine  not  exceeding  $100. 

Sec.  2663.  Any  keeper  of  any  hotel  or  boarding  house 
who  knowingly  supplies  oleomargarine  or  other  spurious  sub¬ 
stance  purporting  to  be  butter  to  his  guests  without  notice 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  as  above. 


Sec.  2664.  Whoever  adulterates  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
any  liquor  used  or  intended  for  drink  with  cocculus,  indicus, 
vitriol,  grains  of  paradise,  opium,  alum,  capsicum,  copperas, 
laurel  water,  logwood,  Brazil  wood,  cochineal,  sugar  of  lead 
or  other  substance,  which  is  poisonous  and  injurious  to 
heaIth  :  and  whoever  knowingly  sells  any  liquor  so  adulterated 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  years,  and  the  liquor  so  adulterated  shall  be 
forfeited. 

ADULTERATED  CANDY. 

Sec.  I.  No  persan  shall,  by  himself,  servant  or  agent, 
or  as  the  agent  of  another  manufacturer  for  sale,  knowingly 
sell  or  offer  to  sell  any  candy  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of 
terra  alba,  barytes,  talc  or  any  other  mineral  substance  or  by 
poisonous  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients  deleterious  to 
health. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100  nor  less 
than  $50.  and  the  candy  so  adulterated  shall  be  forfeited  and 
destroyed  under  direction  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3-  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  governor. 

DRUGS. 

Sec.  2668.  Whoever  fraudulently  adulterates  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sale  any  drug  or  medicine,  or  sells  any  fraudulently 
adulterated  drug  or  medicine  knowing  the  same  to  be  adul¬ 
terated,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year  or  fined  not  exceeding  $400.00.  Such  drugs  or  medicines 
shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the 
court.  If  the  offender  be  a  pharmacist  his  name  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  register. 

FALSE  PACKING. 

Sec.  2710.  Whoever  fraudulently  puts  into  any  barrel,  bale 
of  cotton,  cask  or  other  package  of  sugar,  rice  or  pork,  or 
any  article  of  provisions,  any  dirt,  rubbish  or  other  thing 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

LAWS  OF  1901,  CHAPTER  4976. 

Require  all  merchants,  provision  dealers  and  storekeepers, 
and  all  other  persons  selling  or  offering  to  sell  flour,  meal, 
oats,  grits,  wheat,  rye,  peanuts,  potatoes  or  beans  already  put 
up  and  packed  in  sacks,  bags  or  barrels  in  original  packages, 
to  mark,  stamp  or  stencil  on  the  sacks,  barrels  or  bags  the 
exact  weight  thereof  in  pounds  avoirdupois.  Makes  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  act  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $200  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding 
three  months  or  both. 

ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS 

Section  1.  That  no  person  shall  mix,  color,  stain  or  powder 
or  order  or  permit  any  other  person  to  mix,  color,  stain  or 
powder  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  with  any  ingredient  or 
matter  so  as  to  render  the  article  injurious  to  health,  or 
manufacture  an  article  of  food  which  shall  be  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  diseased,  decomposed,  infected  or  un¬ 
clean  animal  or  vegetable  substance  with  the  intent  that  the 
same  may  be  sold  in  this  state,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any 
such  article  so  mixed,  colored,  stained,  powdered  and  manu¬ 
factured. 

Any  person  violating  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  for  each  offense  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  $200 
for  the  first  offense  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $300,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  or 
both  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  Quality  or  Potency  of  Drugs. — That  no  person 
shall  except  for  the  purpose  of  compounding  as  hereinafter 
described  mix,  color,  stain  or  powder  or  order  or  permit  any 
other  person  to  mix,  color,  stain  or  powder  any  drug  with 
any  ingredient  or  matter  so  as  to  affect  injuriously  the 
quality  or  potency  of  such  drug  with  intent  that  the  same 
may  be  sold  in  said  state,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such 
drug  so  mixed,  colored,  stained  or  powdered  under  the  same 
penalty  in  each  case  respectively  as  in  the  preceding  section 
for  the  first  and  subsequent  offenses. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EDWARD  GUDEMAN,  Ph.D. 

Consulting  Chemist  and  Chemical  Engineer. 
Food,  Technical  and  Legal  Expert. 

Suite  903-4  Postal  Telegraph  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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ARIZONA. 

PHOENIX. 

TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  M.  Dodsworth,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Health,  Secretary  of  Board. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

STATE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  BUREAU,  114  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

John  A.  Bliss  of  Alameda  County,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 
W.  Frank  Pierce  of  Alameda  County. 

Geo.  R.  Sneath  of  San  Mateo  County. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Miss  Belle  P.  Gill,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

J.  B.  Noble,  Commissioner. 

R.  O.  Eaton,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Chemist. 

E.  Monroe  Bailey. 

J.  Lehn  Kreider. 

E.  J.  Shanley. 

Kate  G.  Barber. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Health  Officer,  William  C.  Woodward. 

Chemist,  R.  L.  Lynch. 

Deputy  Health  Officer,  H.  C.  McLean. 

Chief  Inspector,  W.  C.  Fowler. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

O.  B.  Stevens,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  F.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

John  M.  McCandless,  State  Chemist. 

R.  G.  Williams,  First  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

James  Q.  Burton,  Second  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  DAIRY,  PURE  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION. 

A.  F.  Hitt,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Macy,  State  Chemist. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

R.  M.  Patterson,  Assistant  Food  Commissioner. 

E.  N.  Eaton,  State  Analyst. 

Miss  Lucy  Doggett,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Frank  Hoey,  Chicago,  Inspector. 

Frank  L.  Hubbard,  Chicago,  Inspector. 

Carl  E.  Tragardh,  Rockford,  Inspector. 

W.  C.  Campbell,  Grant  Park,  Inspector. 

J.  C.  Eagleton,  Robinson,  Inspector. 

H.  J.  Hamlin,  Jr.,  Shelbyville,  Inspector. 

Laura  C.  Collins,  Chicago,  Stenographer. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J.  N.  Hurty,  M.  D.,  Phar.  D.,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Health  and  State  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

H.  R.  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  E.  Smith,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

P.  H.  Kieffer,  Assistant  Dairy  Commisisoner. 

W.  S.  Smarzo,  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner. 

KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

M.  A.  Scovell,  Director  Experiment  Station. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,  Food  Divi- 
sion. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chemist,  Food  Division. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

C.  H.  Irion,  M.  D.,  President. 

W.  G.  Owen,  M.  D.,  Vice-President. 

W.  S.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. 

A.  W.  Gilman,  Commissioner. 

L.  H.  Merrill.  Chemist  in  charge  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Welch,  President. 

John  S.  Fulton,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ROOM  136,  STATE  HOUSE.  _ 

P.  M.  Howard,  General  Agent,  Massachusetts  Dairy  Bu¬ 
reau. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

C.  D.  Richardson,  West  Brookfield,  Chairman  of  Dairy 
Bureau. 

J.  M.  Danforth,  Lynnfield  Centre,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 
H.  E.  Paige,  Amherst,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 

FOOD  DIVISION  OF  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  Harrington,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Albert  E.  Leach,  Chemist,  Food  and  Drug  Analyses. 

Chas.  A.  Goessman,  Milk  Analyst  for  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

H.  C.  Lythgoe,  Assistant  Chemist. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

A.  C.  Bird.  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Colon  C.  Lillie,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Floyd  W.  Robison,  State  Analyst. 

L.  H.  Van  Wormer,  Assistant  Chemist. 

M.  J.  Smith,  Clerk. 

Helen  M.  St.  John,  Clerk. 

Ida  M.  Harris,  Clerk. 

Alma  Hinds,  Stenographer. 

Henry  Kiekintveldt,  Clerk. 

Fred  S.  Dunks,  Clerk. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

STAFF  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

E.  K.  Slater,  Commissioner. 

Milton  A.  Trenham,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Wall,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

Ralph  Hoagland,  Assistant  Chemist.. 

Miss  Marjorie  Cole,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Williams,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Alice  Corcoran,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Perry,  Clerk. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coughlin,  Clerk. 

Miss  Emma  Stuhlfeier,  Clerk. 

H.  T.  Sondergaard,  Litchfield,  Creamery  Expert. 

Frank  Shrewsbury,  Long  Lake,  Creamery  Expert. 

J  C.  Joslin,  Mankato,  Creamery  Inspector. 

H.  J.  Credicott.  Easton,  Creamery  Inspector. 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Crookston,  Creamery  Inspector. 

Thomas  Manley,  St.  Paul,  Herd  and  Barn  Inspector. 

E.  B.  Heiberg,  Montevideo,  Food  Inspector. 

Harris  Bennett,  Duluth,  Food  Inspector. 

Wm.  G.  Graham,  Long  Prairie,  Food  Inspector. 

John  McCabe,  St.  Peter,  Food  Inspector. 

M.  J.  Moriarty,  St.  Paul,  Food  Inspector. 

G.  J.  Robel,  Mankato,  Food  Inspector. 

J.  G.  Fowler,  Mankato,  Food  Inspector. 

A.  Palmquist,  Milk  Inspector. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

Robert  M.  Washburn,  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

D.  J.  Clifford,  Deputy  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

MONTANA. 

MONTANA  MEAT  AND  MILK  INSPECTION  COMMISSION. 

HELENA. 

Dr.  Wm.  Treacv,  President. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Tuttle. 

M.  E.  Knowles,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

W.  F.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the  department. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 
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July  12,  1905,  10  o’clock  A.  M. 
The  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  con¬ 
vention  will  now  come  to  order.  Mr.  Jones  of  Illinois, 
who  was  to  address  you  on  the  national  food  law,  is 
absent  and  Honorable  F.  J.  H.  Kracke,  who  was  first  on 
the  discussion,  is  likewise  absent,  but  will  be  here  later. 

Honorable  R.  M.  Allen  of  Kentucky  will  discuss  the 
question  of  labels  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  I  want  to  apologize  for  being  on  the  program  so 
soon  after  having  addressed  you  yesterday.  I  was 
put  down  for  the  discussion  of  the  national  food  law, 
but  I  want  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  subject 
of  labels.  We  believe  in  Kentucky  that  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  the  label.  W e 
do  not  claim  that  Kentucky  is  the  only  state  that  uses 
labels,  but  we  have  given  as  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  labeling  adulterated  foods  as  any  other 
state  in  the  United  States.  We  have  a  little  provision 
in  our  bill  that  has  worked  wonders  as  applied  to  food 
products  and  we  have  had  great  success  in  an  indirect 
way  by  the  use  of  the  label.  For  example,  you  bring 
a  man  into  court  and  tell  him  he  has  antiseptic  in  his 
ketchup  and  he  will  dispute  the  effect  of  antiseptic 
upon  the  health.  He  will  bring  in  his  expert  wit¬ 
nesses  to  give  their  theories  and  views  on  the  subject 
and  will  create  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  court,  and 
as  the  defendant  is  always  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  he  has  sometimes  got  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt  and  you  are  left.  You  bring  a  man  into  court 
and  show  that  he  has  benzoate  of  soda  in  his  food 
product  and  he  will  admit  it;  but  you  say  to  him,  If 
you  have  it  there  you  must  put  a  plain  label  on  the 
bottle  to  show  that"  it  is  there,”  and  he  has  no  excuse 
to  offer,  so  you  win  your  case  and  he  must  put  a  label 
upon  his  package.  When  you  get  the  label  upon  the 
package  you  give  the  people  the  facts,  don  t .  exag¬ 
gerate  them,  and  you  will  soon  find  that  salicylic  acid 
has  disappeared ;  you  will  soon  find  that  the  use  of 
benzoate  of  soda  has  been  restricted;  you  will  soon 
find  that  the  aniline  dye  is  going  out  of  use  and  those 
products  are  gradually  going  out  of  the  state,  because 
the  people  are  “getting  on  to  it.”  The  manufacturer 
dreads  that  kind  of  publicity  and  he  is  compelled  each 
time  to  put  it  on  his  label.  He  is  compelled  to  put  the 
secret  plan  that  he  concocts  in  the  hack  chamber  of  his 


factory  upon  the  label  of  his  product  and  make  it 
public  and  the  people  are  not  going  to  eat  or  drink 
those  products  if  they  are  considered  deleterious  to 
health.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  left  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  to  say  what  they  shall  eat  and 
drink  and  not  to  this  expert  and  that  expert  to  say  that 
they  shall  eat  this  or  that.  The  experts  advise  them 
and  then  leave  it  to  the  people  to  determine  for  them¬ 
selves. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  whole  principle  of  labels  has 
been  beautifully  worked  out  from  the  legal  side  in  the 
trade  mark  controversies  that  the  country  has  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  centuries.  For  example,  manufactur¬ 
er"  A  says  to  manufacturer  B,  “You  have  a  mark  on 
your  goods  that  makes  it  look  like  my  mark,  and  so 
the  court  steps  in  to  say  just  what  difference  shall 
exist  between  the  mark  on  A  s  product  and  the  mark 
on  B’s  product  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  the 
court  establishes  that  difference  that  must  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  trade  marks  of  the  respective  manufacturers. 
A  similar  principle  comes  up  between  the  people  and 
the  manufacturer  because  the  manufacturer’s  label  on 
his  goods  is  what  prevents  the  people  from  being  im¬ 
posed  upon.  So  you  see  to  a  large  extent  the  trade 
mark  principle  will  be  applied  to  the  label. 

The  subject  of  the  label  is,  I  think,  the  solution  of 
the  adulteration  of  food  products,  and  in  that  solu¬ 
tion  we  have  got  to  establish  the  plainness  of  the 
labels,  show  what  terms  shall  be  used,  and  we  are 
going  to  create  another  phase,  as  it  were,  of  the  trade 
mark  law,  and  when  that  is  created  and  labels  are 
demanded,  I  think  the  question  will  solve  itself. 

I  received  a  letter  this  morning  and  I  want,  to  get 
this  association  to  help  me  answer  it.  I  think  we 
could  bring  out  specific  things  like  this  and  arrive  at 
some  uniform  policy  and  we  will  do  each  other  some 
good.  The  gentleman  has  written  that  his  ketchup  is 
pure ;  that  it  is  prepared  after  original  home  recipes 
and  is  delicious  on  oysters,  steaks,  chops  and  cutlets ; 
not  artificially  colored.  He  puts  benzoate  of  soda  in 
large  letters  and  enumerates  that  among  other  pure 
ingredients.  Now  in  getting  out  a  little  bulletin, 
which  I  did  some  time  ago,  I  referred  to  this  matter 
of  labels  and  the  party  refers  to  that  bulletin  and  says 
that  they  are  getting  out  a  new  label  to  go  on  the 
goods,  especially  on  the  ketchup,  and  he  refers  to 
benzoate  of  soda"  as  put  in  “to  retain  the  original  flavor 
of  the  tomato,  not  artificially  colored.”  Now  the 
question  in  my  mind  is  the  phraseology,  that  qualifying 
phrase  which  he  puts  in  there,  “to  retain  the  original 
flavor  of  the  tomato.”  I  believe  that  is  a  misstatement 
of  fact.  The  benzoate  of  soda  is  put  in  there  for  the 
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purpose  of  a  preservative,  to  prevent  fermentation,  I 
think  the  man  should  state,  and  am  going  to  so  write 
him,  that  one-fifth  of  i  per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda  is 
used  to  prevent  fermentation.  If  he  wants  to  sav, 
“one-tenth  of  i  per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda  used”’ 
and  stop  there,  very  well.  But  I  would  like  to  have 
an  expression  of  opinion  of  our  association  so  that 
our  ruling  on  the  ketchup  label  will  be  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  harmony  with  the  other  states;  and  if  we  can 
get  one  uniform  ruling  on  that  one  product  we  will 
have  begun  a  system  of  uniformity. 

In  going  over  the  label  subject  in  Kentucky  of 
course  we  find  numerous  attempts  to  evade  the  'law. 
And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  this  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  among  labels  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  our 
\w/e  jJ°0<!  ^aws  T  ^  the  fault  of  the  manufacturers. 
Why?  Because  if  this  commissioner  is  lenient  why 
the  manufacturer  is  going  to  try  to  label  his  product 
m  that  state  so  that  the  people  cannot  read  or  see  the 
label.  ^  If  that  commissioner  is  rigid  with  him  the 
manufacturer  going  to  that  state  is  going  to  try  to  put 
a  plain  label  on  in  that  state.  You  see  this  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  m  our  laws  has  not  come  about  so  much  on 
account  of  our  fault  as  it  is  on  account  of  the  manu- 
tacturers  trying  to  get  as  easy  a  law  as  possible  in 
this  staie  or  trying  to  get  some  provision  in  that  state 
which  will  qualify  the  provision  of  the  law.  After  all 
it  is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to 
evade  the  laws.  While  there  is  no  reflection  on  Mr 
bnyaer  1  want  to  say  something  right  here.  That 
u  me  a  -Ot  of  these  practices  have  been  growing  into  a 
system  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  it  has  to 
some  extent  been  a  system  from  which  the  manufac¬ 
turer  could  not  excavate  himself.  He  is  not  altogether 
responsible  for  all  of  the  adulterations  which  lie"  prac- 
tices  and  if  you  can  in  some  way  protect  him,  as  Mr. 
McConnell  said  the  first  day,  if  you  can  protect  him 
from  those  practices,  if  lie  knows  that  he  will  be  pro¬ 
tected,  he  is  only  too  glad  to  go  on  the  market  with 
goou  goods  because  his  goods  are  going  to  be  pro¬ 
tected.  But  as  soon  as  he  is  stamped  as  a  fake,  as 
soon  as  the  people  demand  certain  things,  as  soon 
as  the  market  conditions  are  against  him,  he  has  to 
go  into  the  market  to  meet  those  conditions  and  he  has 
to  conform  to  that  system,  so  he  is  not  altogether  to 
blame.  He  perhaps  does  not  want  to  go  on  to  the 
market  with  benzoate  of  soda  in  too  prominent  a  place 
so  lie  puts  the  benzoate  of  soda  in  the  label  as  you  see 
it  here,  and  to  cover  it  up  he  calls  it  a  pure  ingredient. 
Sometimes  you  find  a  dealer  who  does  not  think  the 
label  is  plain  enough,  sometimes  there  is  a  grocer 
who  wants  to  tell  the  people  just  exactly  what  he  is 
Here  is  a  can  of  peas  which  I  think  was  se¬ 
cured  from  shippers  in  Chicago,  I  am  not  certain,  and 
n  contains  the  statement  that  they  are  colored  with 
copper  Well,  this  grocer  got  a  hold  of  it  and  he  says, 
can  hardly  read  it,  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  plain 
or  not,  but  I  am  going  to  send  the  label  to  the  party,” 
and  there  he  put  that  label  on  top,  “colored  with 
copper.  ’  I  will  say  in  this  connection  that  the  color- 
ing  with  copper  has  very  largely  affected  the  sale  of 
French  peas  in  our  state.  The  grocers  all  through  the 
state  say  that  their  sales  have  decreased  since  thev 
I'egan  to  label  it,  since  the  people  knew  that  they  were 
covered  with  copper.  One  manufacturer  in  Camden, 
Aew  Jersey,  a  preserving  company,  had  to  take  out 
Ins  anal  me  dye  on  account  of  the  label,  as  they  are 
taking  it  out  all  over  the  country  on  account  of  the 
agitation,  and  he  now  comes  onto  the  market  and 
says  that  ketchup  will  bleach  in  the  sun.  I  have  got  a 
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lemedy  for  it,  that  is  remedied  by  putting  it  in  a  car¬ 
ton  and  it  can’t  bleach  any  more.  He  still  has  his 
benzoate  of  soda  in  there,  but  he  puts  on  a  verv  plain 
honest  label:  “This  mixture  is  prepared  as  heretofore 
with  benzoate  of  soda.  No  artificial  coloring  ”  I 
think  the  percentage  of  benzoate  of  soda  ought  to  be 
on  there  unless  he  keeps  it  down  to  the  percentage  that 
I  understand  all  the  manufacturers  are  adopting  one- 
tenth  of  i  per  cent;  but  the  benzoate  of  soda  is  there 
and  the  label  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  people  from 
time  to  time  in  bulletins.  We  have  begun  a  campaign 
of  pointing  out  the  labels  and  we  will  keep  it  up  if 
possible  until  every  man  in  the  state  knows  about  it. 

But  that  man  has  put  his  label  on,  and  I  consider  that 
a  plain  label. 

Mr.  Ankeney:  Does  the  carton  contain  the  same 
as  the  bottle  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Ankeney:  Should  it  not? 

Mr\  Allen  :  1  hat  is  a  question.  The  man  takes  it 
out  of  the  carton  before  lie  eats  it,  and  it  is  used  from 
the  bottle.  That  is  a  question  that  should  be  deter¬ 
mined,  Mr.  Ankeney. 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  He  has  purchased  it  before  he 
opens  the  package.  He  has  purchased  it  by  the  carton 
hasnthe? 

Mr.  Allen  :  \es,  that  is  true.  He,  however,  can 
see  this  when  he  goes  to  eat  it.  But  the  question 
whether  the  label  should  be  qh  the  bottle  only  or  both 
the  bottle  and  the  carton  is  a  question  that  should  be 
taken  up  in  considering  this  label  subject. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  What  is  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  labels  now  that  you  have  mentioned^ 
both  are  in  fine  print  and  both  are  on  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  In  the  one  case  it  simply  states  what  the 
amount  of  the  substance  is  supposed  to  be,  and  in  the 
other  case  he  leaves  it  out.  That  is  the  only  difference 
between  them. 

Mr.  Allen:  Why  he  says  it  is  prepared  with  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  and  that  label  is  short  and  concise. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  The  amount  is  not  in  the  label. 

Mr.  Allen  :  It  states  that  it  contains  benzoate  of 
srx.a  and  that  they  are  pure  ingredients.  The  words, 
“Pure  ingredients”  are  misleading  to  the  people.  If 
wt  went  into  eouit  on  that  we  would  be  up  against  the 
proposition  whether  benzoate  of  soda  is  a  pure  ingre¬ 
dient.  “Benzoate  of  soda”  is  on  the  label.  But'^we 
point  that  out  as  a  label  which  will  possibly  mislead  the 
consumer.  Now,  lie  wants  to  substitute  this.  He  says 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda  is  used 
to  retain  the  original  flavor  of  the  tomato.  I  don’t 
think  it  is  put  in  there  for  that  purpose.  It  is  put  in 
there  for  the  purpose  of  a  preservative,  and  if  he  is 
going  to  state  the  reason  for  which  he  uses  it,  he 
ought  to  state  the  true  reason,  although,  I  think  every 
court  will  hold  that  that  is  a  good  label.  But  we  are 
try  mg  to  get  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  in  the  label  if  we  can.  That  is  the  only 
w  a>  in  w  liich  we  can  carry  out  our  purpose. 

Mr.  Warren  :  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  they 
used  the  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  preservative. 

Mr.  Allen:  Two  experiments  have  been  made  in 
Kentucky ;  I  don’t  care  to  name  them ;  I  think  both 
aie  Pennsylvania  firms,  and  they  are  putting  a  steril¬ 
ized  ketchup  on  the  market  and  it  contains  no  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda. 

Mr.  W arren  :  Or  other  preservative  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  Or  other  preservative,  as  far  as  has 
been  determined  by  a  number  of  analyses.  It  ferments 
in  a  short  time. 
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Mr.  Warren  :  I  believe  they  have  overcome  the 
fermentation. 

Mr.  Allen  :  By  sterilization. 

Mr.  Warren  :  I  can’t  answer  by  what  process,  but 
I  think  a  firm  in  Pennsylvania  recently  solved  the 
problem  and  published  a  label  in  which  they  specifically 
state  that  no  benzoate  of  soda  or  other  preservative  is 
used  in  the  goods  which  they  put  on  the  market ;  that 
they  had  experimented  with  it  and  it  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Allen  :  They  made  some  complaint  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  but  nevertheless  one  firm  came  in  there  with¬ 
out  benzoate  of  soda  and  another  firm  has  followed, 
and  I  understand  another  firm  is  going  to  follow  them, 
and  so  I  think  the  experiment  instead  of  dying  out  is 
going  to  continue  a  success.  Of  course,  the  reason  for 
putting  it  in  there  is  the  filthy  way  in  which  we  use 
ketchup.  Ketchup  sets  on  the  restaurant  table  a  week 
or  six  weeks,  and  it  gets  all  that  dirty  stuff  around  the 
top,  and  is  not  fit  to  use,  and  the  antiseptic  is  put  in 
for  that  reason.  Well,  if  a  man  wants  it  in  there,  and 
is  not  afraid  of  it,  he  can  take  it. 

Here  is  a  grape  juice  that  is  the  result  of  our  work 
in  St.  Louis  last  year.  We  had  a  grape  juice  on  exhi¬ 
bition  as  containing  an  antiseptic  and  he  now  states, 
“One  hundred  dollars  in  gold  will  be  given  if  this 
grape  juice  is  found  to  contain  preservatives  or  adul¬ 
terants  of  any  kind.  It  complies  with  all  the  pure  food 
laws.”  We  have  analyzed  that  in  Kentucky  and  find 
none  in  it,  and  I  brought  that  as  a  little  sample  of  what 
publicity  will  accomplish.  That  was  pointed  out  in  St. 
Louis,  and  it  is  a  very  forcible  illustration  of  what 
publicity  will  do.  I  think  all  the  other  grape  juices  are 
following  suit,  but  the  publicity  pointing  that  out,  did 
that  and  nothing  else. 

Now,  here  is  another  one.  I  suppose  cpiite  a  number 
of  you  have  seen  this  same  label.  These  goods  are 
thus  branded :  “Adulterated  to  conform  with  the  pure 
food  laws  of  Kentucky.”  Well,  they  are  adulterated, 
but  they  were  branded,  because  they  are  adulterated 
and  not  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  although 
their  being  branded  adulterated  makes  the  sale  legal. 
That  word  “adulterated”  is  not  in  big  enough  type.  In 
our  state  if  the  man  will  put  the  word  in  large  letters, 
“Adulterated”  on  the  product  it  generally  condemns  it, 
as  it  should  condemn  it.  But  I  don't  believe  in  that 
method  of  adulteration,  because  I  don’t  want  to  teach 
the  people  that  they  can  eat  anything  that  has  the 
word  adulterated  on  it.  They  should  know  what  the 
adulteration  is.  At  least,  the  adulterations  should  be 
restricted.  If  the  people  see  that  they  can  eat  a  prod¬ 
uct  with  the  word  adulterated  on  it,  it  will  get  so  that 
it  doesn’t  mean  anything,  and  he  can  put  anything  he 
wants  to  in  his  product  and  so  while  our  law  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  permits  the  label,  “Adulterated,”  very  few  of 
them  use  it,  and  we  always  advise  against  that  label, 
because  we  want  them  to  point  out  just  exactly,  what 
the  adulteration  is.  It  is  put  there  very  indistinctly, 
the  word  “adulterated”  on  that  stamp  in  larger  letters, 
and  he  is  now  going  to  print  a  plainer  label.  Here  is 
a  label  obtained  in  Louisville  which  says,  “Antiseptic 
used.”  The  label  is  in  very  large  type;  and  over  here 
he  says,  “Harmless  coloring.”  The  coloring  in  this  in¬ 
stance  is  analine  dye,  and  we  have  been  discussing  it  in 
Kentucky,  and  we  are  going  to  make  a  ruling  that  all 
analine  dyes  shall  not  be  labeled  as  coloring,  but  shall 
be  labeled  as  analine  or  coal  tar  coloring,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  Repeat  that  please,  I  didn’t  hear  it. 

Mr.  Allen:  We  are  going  to  rule  that  the  labels 
for  all  artificial  coloring  shall  give  the  name  for  the 


coloring  used.  That  is,  whether  it  is  cochineal,  an- 
nato,  or  analine,  as  the  case  may  be.  Burnt  sugar,  of 
course,  is  a  harmless  coloring.  If  a  man  uses  an  ana¬ 
line  dye  or  copper  or  any  other  artificial  coloring  he 
shall  not  say  “artificially  colored,”  but  copper,  or  coal 
tar,  or  a  phrase  of  that'kind.  If  we  succeed  in  doing 
that  it  is  going  to  run  the  analine  dye  out  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Fulmer  :  In  the  case  of  coal  tar,  are  you  going 
to  require  the  word  coloring  or  simply  coal  tar  color- 
ing  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  The  people  are  not  onto  these  finer 
distinctions,  that  is  a  question  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  What  is  your  ruling? 

Mr.  Allen  :  We  are  only  going  to  rule  on  coal  tar 
coloring,  analine  coloring  and  so  on.  I  see  the  point 
you  are  after.  There  are  some  harmless  analine  dyes. 
Mr.  Fulmer  :  And  so  recognized  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  And  so  recognized.  I  don’t  know 
about  that.  But  I  think  the  subject  is  in  a  state  where 
analine  and  coal  tar  should  cover  it  all. 

Then  there  is  what  one  man  calls  a  strawberry  pre¬ 
serve.  He  has  some  little  strawberry  in  it.  But  he 
says  down  here,  “pure  fruit  sugar  preserved  with  ap¬ 
ple  juice  and  preservative.  Colored.”  I  would  like  to 
ask  somebody  here  what  they  think  about  that  label. 
That  is  called  a  strawberry  preserve.  It  has  some 
strawberry  in  it.  It  is  called  “pure  fruit.  By  tlae 
way,  it  has  no  glucose  in  it.  We  will  have  to  make 
them  put  upon  the  label  in  the  formula — but  they  seem 
to  have  a  very  plain  formula  down  there,  “pure  fruit 
sugar  preserved  with  apple  juice  preservative.  Col¬ 
ored.”  Now  where  there  is  an  antiseptic  let  them 
come  in  with  the  name  of  the  antiseptic  and  the  amount 
instead  of  calling  it  a  preservative. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  Isn’t  the  word  preservative  suffi¬ 
cient?  Isn’t  any  other  statement  superfluous  and 
wouldn’t  it  be  so  regarded. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Strawberry  preserves  ? 

Mr.  Fulmer:  Strawberry  preserves.  Isn’t  that 
perfectly  specific? 

Mr.  Allen  :  Do  you  think  he  should  include  “apple 
juice”? 

Mr.  Fulmer:  Certainly  not.  That  is  a  mistaken 
label. 

Mr.  Allen  :  What  did  you  call  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Fulmer:  That  certainly  would  have  to  be 
called  a  compound  product. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Well,  that  is  a  question  that  I  wanted 
to  take  up.  I  want  to  see  about  this  label  business, 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  some  uniform  policy  the  manu¬ 
factures  put  their  products  into  the  state  with  some 
kind  of  a  label  on,  and  the  thing  is  in  a  chaotic  state, 
as  it  were.  We  went  in  to  get  labels  on  first,  and  then 
we  are  going  to  make  them  plainer  and  teach  the  peo¬ 
ple  what  they  mean.  But  we  found  one  thing,  that  the 
courts  wherever  these  label  are  brought  in,  in  most 
instances,  they  give  the  dealer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  you  have  got  to  work  some  other  kind  of  a  lever 
to  get  these  labels  plainer.  You  have  got  to  go  into 
court  with  some  specific  proposition  and  establish  it  in 
a  state  ruling.  Which  I  think  would  have  a  good  deal 
of  effect  on  the  labeling  proposition.  But  I  am  glad  to 
get  your  suggestion  about  calling  them  compounds. 
However,  if  you  say  compound  in  Kentucky  you  would 
have  to  go  on  and  show  what  it  was  a  compound  of. 

Mr.  Warren  :  Does  it  state  what  preserver  is 
used  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  It  does  not,  but  we  are  going  to  rule 
that  it  must. 
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Mr.  Critchfield:  Will  you  read  the  label  again, 
please  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  “Pure  fruit  and  sugar  preserved  with 
apple  juice  preservative.  Colored.” 

Mr.  Bailey:  “Preserved  with  apple  juice?” 

AIr.  Allen  .  \  es.  I  will  say  in  bringing  these  here 
I  tried  to  bring  up  some  of  the  fake  labels  so  as  to 
pring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  Now  here 
is  a  tomato  ketchup  which  says,  “Preserved  with  the 
best  sugar,  salt,  vinegar,  spices,  and  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda.  ’  I  don’t  see  how  that  can 
be  much  plainer.  But  it  says  further  that  it  is  free 
from  artificial  coloring. 

Here  is  a  fraud  which  we  are  after,  not  labeled.  This 
man  says  this  is  cherry  jelly  and  thought  he  would 
get  around  the  law  by  saying,  “printed  to  conform  to 
the  pure  food  laws  of  Kentucky.  Guaranteed  to  be  pure 
and  wholesome;  made  of  apple  juice  and  granulated 
sugar,  and  he  calls  that  cherry  jelly.  He  is  making 
a  new  label  to  call  it  an  imitation  and  is  going  to  give 
his  formula  with  it. 

Mr.  Burke:  Are  his  percentages  given  there? 

Mr.  Allen  :  No.  The  law  does  not  specify  that  the 
pei  centages  shall  be  given,  but  we  shall  try  to  get  a  rul¬ 
ing  that  if  they  do  that  that  the  percentages  of  the  com¬ 
pound  shall  be  stated  on  the  labels.  Do  you  think  Dr. 

\\  arren,  that  the  percentages  should  be  stated  upon  the 
label  ? 

Mr.  Warren  :  In  many  cases  I  find  that  the  per¬ 
centages  are  stated. 

Mr.  Allen  :  \\  e  have  been  holding  in  Kentucky 

that  where  a  man  states  the  percentages  that  if  they 
are  not  true  we  get  after  him.  Where  he  does  not 
state  the  percentages,  it  is  reasonable  for  the  consumer 
to  suppose  that  if  he  labels  his  thing  a  compound  and 
gives  the  ingredients  that  he  has  gone  at  it  to  make 
an  imitation,  and  the  consumer  can  generally  beware 
of  it.  But  if  he  gives  the  specific  compound  then  he 
has  to  come  up  to  what  he  claims. 

Mr.  Warren  :  My  experience  has  been  that  where 
the  labels  claim  the  greatest  of  purity  there  is  the 
greatest  adulteration.  However,  in  a  case  of  a  firm 
that  we  are  prosecuting,  where  they  gave  a  guarantee  I 
think  of  $500  or  $1,000  for  any  impurities  that  might 
be  found  in  it,  we  found  the  greatest  impurities  in  their 
beer  Yet  they  offered  a  reward  of  $500  or  a  $1,000. 
Mr.  Fullmer  :  Did  you  collect  the  reward  ? 

Mr.  W arren  :  No,  but  we  collected  a  fine. 

.  Mr;  Allen  :  Sometimes  the  old  housewife  put  a 
nice  little  jelly  on  the  market,  and  puts  her  little  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  wrapper,  and  so  one  man  has  put  up  an 
apple  jelly  with  an  orange  flavor,  and  he  has  it  in  nice 
foolscap  paper  written  just  like  the  housewife  would 
write  it,  but,  of  course,  it  is  printed  on  there.  But  in 
that  way  lie  wants  to  get  some  of  the  housewife’s  reou- 
tation,  the  home  reputation  for  his  product  to  put  upon 
the  market.  But  he  saw,  however,  that  that  did  not 
work.  It  did  not  look  as  though  it  was  written  and 
did  not  fool  anyone.  They  could  see  that  it  was  print¬ 
ed.  The  man  told  me  he  had  sold  very  few  jars.  That 
fraud  did  not  work. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  so- 
caHecl.  The  man  is  trying  to  comply  with  the  law  by 
labeling  it  60  per  cent  grape  sugar,  and  up  there  in 
very  small  letters  40  per  cent  cane  sugar.  He  will  have 
to  call  that  a.  compound  molasses  and  give  his  formula 
right  under  it  in  plain  terms. 

In  our  state  the  law  requires  that  all  baking  pow¬ 
ders  shall  be  labeled.  I  did  have  a  jar  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  here  somewhere,  but  I  can’t  find  it.  It  doesn’t 


matter  anyhow.  But  the  cream  of  tartar  people  say  on 
the  back  of  the  can  that  it  contains  cream  of  tartar. 
Eow  this  man  says  here  sodium  bicarbonate;  refined 
cornstaich  anhydrous  bisulphate,  aluminum  sulphate 
and  anh)  drous  sodium  sulphate.  There  is  no  consumer 
that  will  ever  get  on  to  what  that  means,  and  this  is  the 
question  that  we  are  up  against  in  Kentucky,  and  we 
ai  e  going  to  decide  that  you  will  have  to  put  a  plainer 
label  on  there,  so  that  the  people  will  know  more  plain¬ 
ly  that  that  is  an  alum  baking  powder.  That  is,  put 
an  honest  label  there  that  it  is  an  alum  baking  powder, 
and  if  the  people  want  to  buy  it  all  right  they  may  do 

s.°-  „  Ve  a,re.  goin.g  to  rule  in  Kentucky  that  that  label 
shall  be  plainer.  1  he  label  on  baking  powders  is  a 
question  that  this  Association  could  well  settle  upon 
the  terms  of  it  with  the  best  results,  that  alum  shall  be 
labeled  alum,  and  phosphite  shall  be  labeled  phosphite 
and  so  on,  and  cream  of  tartar  shall  be  labeled  cream 
of  taitar  and  we  shall  have  a  uniform  rule  on  that 
subject.  Refer  to  baking  powder  solution  to  the  ref¬ 
erendum  of  the  people  and  let  them  do  what  they 
please  with  it. 

Here  is  a  man  who  puts  in  small  letters,  “contains 
antiseptics  and  coloring,”  it  has  some  benzoate  of  soda 
m  it,  some  saccharine  in  it  and  some  copper  in  it.  He 
will  have  to  put  those  things  on  in  very  large  letters 
down  there  in  front. 

AIr.  Bailey  :  Do  you  allow  the  expression,  “sac¬ 
charine. 

Mr.  Allen  :  It  has  a  small  percentage  of  copper. 
As  I  explained  awhile  ago,  we  have  had  wonderful 
success  in  Kentucky  through  the  use  of  the  label.  This 
is  an  exceptional  package.  By  getting  the  label  on 
t  lere  we  aie  continually  pushing  these  things  out  of 
the  state.  It  seems  to  be  wonderfully  effective  and 
we  have  begun  a  campaign  of  compelling  them  to  put 
these  labels  on. 

Now  people  generally  know  that  copper  is  injurious 
to  health.  We  have  a  law  which  does  not  say  that  in¬ 
jurious  substances  that  are  deleterious  to  health,  or 
which  may  render  an  article  deleterious  to  health  shall 
not  be  used  and  so  we  are  up  against  that  proposition 
of  the  deleteriousness  of  an  antiseptic.  But  in  getting 
the  antiseptic  named  on  the  label  we  are  driving-  them 
out. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  Of  course,  in  Pennsylvania  if  we 
find  an  article  of  that  character  we  start  a  lawsuit.  We 
don  t  look  to  the  label,  we  go  after  the  man. 

AIr.  Fulmer  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Kentucky 
law  requires  that  the  kind  of  preservative  shall  be - 
stated  on  the  package  or  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
fins  contains  a  preservative’’  or  “an  antiseptic.” 

AIr.  Allen  :  The  law  only  says  that  if  it  contains 
any  antiseptic  or  preservative  it  shall  give  notice  to 
the  pin  chaser  or  consumer  by  the  label,  and  the  court 
has  held  that  the  word  antiseptic  was  sufficient.  But 
some  of  the  manufacturers  have  asked  that  we  make  a 
uniform  ruling  and  they  will  agree  to  it,  and  we  are 
going  to  suggest  that  the  name  of  the  preservative  be 
put  on  it,  because  I  believe  “salicylic  acid”  or  benzoate 
of  soda  means  more  than  that  kind  of  a  label. 

AIr.  Bailey  :  Do  I  understand,  Air.  Allen,  that  you 
can  sell  any  food  product  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
that  contains  a  preservative  provided  it  is  stated  that  it 
does  contain  a  preservative  ? 

.  Mr-  Allen  :  If  the  preservative  is  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  I  want  to  say  here,  though,  that  I  believe  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  one  of  the  few  states  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  packers  do  not  use  boric  acid.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  publicity  label  and  the  settlement  of  the 
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butchers  has  driven  them  out  of  the  state.  I  believe  it 
has  accomplished  more  than  any  other  action  that  could 
have  been  taken.  A  man  there  will  not  buy  a  steak 
that  has  boric  acid  in  it.  When  you  say  to  the  packer 
that  he  has  got  to  tell  the  butcher  that  he  has  put 
boric  acid  in  his  meat  they  have  taken  it  out  of  the 
state. 

Furthermore,  they  have  agreed  to  pass  the  antisep¬ 
tics  up  in  Kentucky  and  give  us  meats  without  them. 
The  true  lever  is  publicity  by  means  of  the  label,  and 
we  are  dragging  these  things  out.  We  accomplished 
it  by  compelling  them  to  put  it  on  the  label  in  large  let¬ 
ters,  so  that  the  people  can  see  it,  and  they  will  insist 
on  having  the  good  product  and  that  is  rapidly  driving 
the  others  out. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  Mr.  Allen,  what  is  your  limit,  that 
is,  the  allowable  limit  of  salicylic  acid  or  benzoate  of 
soda  and  so  forth?  You  say,  if  it  does  not  contain  a 
preservative  beyond  certain  limits,  what  is  that  limit . 

Mr.  Allen  :  We  have  only  agreed  on  one  limit  and 
that  is  benzoate  of  soda  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  in 
ketchup  provided  they  state  it  on  the  label.  In  sali¬ 
cylic  acid  we  have  not  determined  the  amount  to  put 
on  the  label.  I  personally  do  not  want  to  see  benzoate 
of  soda  used  at  all.  We  want  to  see  it  go*  out.  I 
think  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Bailey:  As  I  understand  it,  the  ruling  has 
been  made  that  we  do  allow  one  part  in  1,200  of  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda.  In  that  case  it  makes  it  an  allowable 
product.  Now  is  it  necessary  to  label  it  that  it  con¬ 
tains  that  amount. 

Mr.  Allen  :  You  must  label  it. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  It  is  a  lawful  product. 

Mr.  Allen  :  It  is  not  a  lawful  product  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Bailey:  When  you  rule  that  it  shall  be  there? 
Mr.  Allen  :  No, 

Mr.  Bailey  :  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
Suppose  you  make  an  arrest,  and  bring  a  man  into 
court.  You  say  it  is  not  a  lawful  product  and  you  ar¬ 
rest  him  and  bring  him  in  and  he  shows  that  it  contains 
one  part  in  1,200  of  benzoate  of  soda.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Allen  :  Why,  if  he  states  it  on  the  label  we 
leave  the  decision  to 'the  producer,  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Bailey:  He  shows  that  it  contains  one  part  in 
1,200  and  that  makes  it  a  lawful  product,  and  if  you 
let  him  sell  it  it  is  a  lawful  product.  Then  why  do  von 
require  him  to  place  it  on  the  label? 

Mr.  Allen  :  Provided  he  labels  it. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  Why  should  he  label  it  if  it  is  a  law¬ 
ful  product? 

Mr.  Allen  :  There  comes  the  question.  If  you  can 
prove  that  the  stuff  has  enough  antiseptic  in  it  to  make 
it  deleterious  to  health  you  can  stop  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  This  is  not  the  question.  The  idea  is 
in  this  state  we  allow  one  part  in  1,200  of  benzoate  of 
soda.  The  idea  is  if  it  is  a  lawful  product  why  should 
you  require  it  on  the  label? 

Mr.  Allen  :  If  benzoate  of  soda  is  going  to  be  used 
it  must  be  used  to  a  safe  degree.  That  is  what  I  am 
getting  at.  Not  only  must  it  be  labeled  and  used  to  a 
safe  degree,  but  it  must  be  labeled  so  that  you .  can 
know  that  it  contains  no  more  than  the  permitted 
amount  of  benzoate  of  soda,  and  then  you  can  take 
your  preference. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  I  don’t  take  that  view  of  it  at  all.  I 
think  if  it  contains  one  part  in  1,200  it  is  lawful,  and 
should  not  be  required  to  be  stated  on  the  label.  What 
is  your  idea  about  that,  Mr.  Ankeney  ? 
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Mr.  Ankeney  :  What  might  be  legal  is  one  thing, 
but  as  to  what  might  be  best,  I  think  that  Mr.  Allen  s 
statement  that  it  should  be  there  serves  a  good  purpose 
in  educating  the  people  to  the  fact  that  it  is  somewhat 
dangerous,  and  hence  tend  to  drive  it  out.  But  legally 
your  position  is  possibly  right. 

Mr.  Critchfield:  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  saf¬ 
est  when  we  know  exactly  what  we  are  eating  and 
drinking.  I  would  not  care  about  one  part  in  1.200  of 
benzoate  of  soda  or  any  other  antiseptic,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  wise  provision  of  the  law 
to  require  that  the  label  shall  show  exactly  what  the 
goods  contain,  even  though  it  may  be  sold  under  the 

law.  . 

Mr.  Knisely:  There  is  one  point  Mr.  Fulmer 
touched  on  as  to  the  amount  of  antiseptic  which  would 
lie  allowable.  Now  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  person.  I  can  imagine  that  loggers 
working  in  the  woods  could  stand  20  or  30  times  as 
much  antiseptic  as  could  some  delicately  constituted 
person,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  a  serious 
matter  to  say  how  much  antiseptic  can  be  used  with 
safety. 

Mr.  Burke:  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  case  of  this  label  on 
this  ketchup  from  your  state  it  says  adulterated  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  laws  of  Kentucky.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  that 
label  should  contain  the  formula  showing  how  this 
ketchup  is  put  up? 

Mr.  Allen:  Our  law,  if  you  put  the  one  word 
adulterated  on  the  package,  and  it  does  not  contain 
anything  deleterious  to  health,  permits  you  to  sell  it. 
If  he  wants  to  use  the  words  adulterated,  he  must  put 
it  on  in  large  letters.  A  man  need  not  say,  “I  use  arti¬ 
ficial  coloring.”  He  puts  on  the  one  word  adulterated, 
and  if  the  consumer  buys  the  package  he  does  so  at  his 
own  risk. 

Here  is  a  fraud  and  one  we  are  going  after.  It  says, 
“extract  of  lemon,”  but  there  is  no  manufacturei  s 
name  on  it.  We  rule  that  if  the  extract  of  lemon  con¬ 
tains  below  five  per  cent  of  lemon  oil  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  lemon  oil  must  be  stated  upon  the  label  in  plain 
view.  I  will  state  here  that  that  ruling  has  brought 
the  cheaper  extracts  up  to  the  proper  percentage  of 
lemon  oil ;  and  here  is  one  instance  in  which  the  man 
says  himself  “oil  of  lemon,  thirty-five  hundredths  of 
one  per  cent”;  aqua  (water)  so  and  so,  and  he  has 
that  little  label  down  there  and  hopes  to  comply  with 
the  law.  It  is  nothing  but  a  fraud  and  we  have  gone 
after  it.  There  is  one  instance  in  which  the  manufac¬ 
turer  seeks  to  evade  the  law  by  putting  a  little  techni¬ 
cality  down  on  the  bottle. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  Has  your  ruling  of  5  per  cent  of 
lemon  oil  been  sustained  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  Allen  :  We  have  not  had  any  questions  raised 
so  far.  I  want  to  say  that  we  don’t  do  everything  out¬ 
side  of  courts.  We  have  from  200  to  300  cases  down 
there  each  vear  scattered  over  the  state.  There  is  a 
sentiment,  though,  that  the  courts  should  enforce  our 
law,  and  we  generally  get  the  verdict.  But  we  do  al¬ 
ways  have  to  go  into  a  town  and  prosecute  a  grocer 
before  we  get  him  to  comply  with  the  law.  But  when 
he  once  learns  about  the  law  through  the  courts  then 
he  will  ever  afterwards  take  your  advice  and  sugges¬ 
tions  about  it. 

Mr.  Patterson:  Mr.  Allen,  suppose  you  find  a 
package  marked  “oil  of  lemon,”  but  you  find  that  there 
is  only  2  per  cent  of  oil  of  lemon  in  it  on  analysis,  how 
are  you  going  to  prosecute  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  Well,  as  I  said,  we  have  had  no  deci¬ 
sion  in  our  courts. 
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Mr.  Patterson  :  Have  you  had  any  cases  on  it? 

Mr.  Allen  :  We  have  had  some 'cases  that  have 
been  pleaded  guilty  to  by  two  Offio  firms  and  by  one 
Michigan  firm. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  What  percentage  did  they  have,  1.5? 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  think  1.5  or  something  like  that.  It 
was  a  cheap  colored  mixture. 

Mr.  Ankeney:  Mr.  Allen,  have  you  a  pharmaco¬ 
poeia  standard  in  Kentucky  which  fixes  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  As  1  say,  we  have  not  brought  it  into 
court.  The  pharmacopoeia  standard  has  not  been 
brought  up  yet. 

Mr.  Ankeney:  Have  you  any  standard? 

Mr  Allen  :  We  have  a  standard,  that  has  been  es- 
ta  dished  in  0111  law  that  it  must  contain  5  per  cent 
lemon  oil. 

Fulmer  :  I  he  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
specifies  that  the  extract  must  contain  5  per  cent  lemon 
oil,  but  my  question  is  whether  that  has  been  sustained 
by  the  ruling  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  hat  has  not  been  sustained  in  court, 
but  it  has  been  pleaded  guilty  to  in  court  and  has  been’ 
accepted  by  the  manufacturers. 

There  are  different  forms  of  labels.  I  don't  want  to 
jump  on  grape  nuts,  because  I  eat  grape  nuts  for 
breakfast.  And  they  have  their  purpose  in  their  place, 
but  it  is  wrong  to  say  of  them  that  one  pound  of  grape 
nuts  contains  more  nourishment  111  it  than  ten  pounds 
of  meat,  wheat,  oats  or  bread.  That  is  not  true.  A 
statement  of  that  kind  emphasizes  the  point  that  I 
made  at  first.  The  label  upon  a  product  adds  to  the 
sale  of  that  product.  It  raises  or  lowers  it.  The  label 
on  an  imitation  declaring  it  to  be  the  genuine  article 
pictures  it  as  everything  that  it  is  not,  and  a  man  wants 
it  He  cannot  discover  the  fraud  and  the  sale  goes  on. 
We  have  taken  this  matter  up  under  our  law  which 
says,  the  label  upon  a  product  shall  be  true  in  every 
particular."  We  believe  that  th^t  statement  on  there 
is  not  true  and  we  are  taking- up  with  these  people  and 
we  want  a  statement  of  that  kind  eliminated  from 
grape  nuts.  I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  be  the  out¬ 
come. 

Mr.  Fulmer  :  Have  you  taken  up  cream  of  wheat  ? 
Mr.  Allen  :  No.  We  have  analyzed  a  lot  of  these. 
Mr.  Fulmer  :  The  label  on  cream  of  wheat,  I 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  don’t  remember  that.  What  is  that 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Fulmer  :  The  label  on  cream  of  wheat  states 
specifically  that  the  product  contains  verv  little,  if  any, 
starch,  and  that  it  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  use  by 
diabetic  people  for  that  reason.  'That  is  absolutely 
false. 

Mr.  Allen  :  That  is  a  phase  of  the  pure  food  work 
that  should  be  taken  up.  These  misleading  statements 
should  always  be  taken  off  the  product. 

Here  is  a  baking  powder  put  up  by  the  Wabash 
baking  Powder  Co.  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  which  we 
have  found  constantly  in  Kentucky  to  contain  soap¬ 
stone.  I  don’t  know  how  the  other  states  are.  I  will 
ask  if  any  other  state  has  discovered  that  sort  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  on  the  market?  They  call  it  Lilly  White 
powder  and  it  is  sold  and  guaranteed  to  be  so  and  so, 
in  a  certain  town  in  Kentucky.  Now  the  Federal  law 
requiies  that  the  state  in  which  it  is  made  shall  be 
stated  and  they  have  put  it  down  as  the  Wabash  Bak- 
uig  Powder  Co.  of  Wabash,  Ind.  We  have  found 
their  baking  powder  in  Kentucky  and  all  over  and  I 
understand  they  are  going  to  change  it  to  conform 
to  the  law. 
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Mr.  Ankeney:  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  the  baking  pow- 
dei  association  fired  them  out  of  the  association  ? 

Mr  Allen:  I  think  they  did  and  then  they  took 
them  back  in  it  again. 

I  here  is  a  label  upon  ketchup  which  says,  “Non-in- 
jurious  coloring  matter  and  preservative  used.”  I 
would  like  to  ask  some  of  you  what  you  think  of  that. 

Mr.  J  artar  :  Make  them  state  what  preservative 
and  what  coloring. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Here  is  a  misleading  label  that  we 
have  kicked  on.  He  prints  his  “antiseptic”  on  that 
httlc  tomato  theie  in  such  a  way  that  verv  few  people 
ever  notice  it. 

Here  is  a  point  Dr.  Wetterstroem  just  brought  up. 
He  sa\  s  in  Ohio  that  if  they  say  essence  of  lemon  or 
spirit  of  lemon  it  has  to  come  up  to  the  United  States 
pharmacopoeia  standard.  If  they  say  extract  of  lemon 
01  any  other  product  of  lemon  I  suppose  you  can’t 
prosecute  on  it. 

Dr.  Wetterstroem  :  You  can’t  prosecute  on  a  pro¬ 
fessed  label. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  think  in  Kentucky  we  have  prose¬ 
cuted  on  them,  but  it  has  not  been  decided  under  our 
la\\ ,  because  if  a  product  is  labeled  so  as  to  deceive  or 
mislead  the  purchaser  why  it  would  be  an  imitation. 

I  hat  states  that  is  an  extract  from  lemon  but  it  has  not 
yet  come  up  as  to  what  extract  of  lemon  should  be. 

Mr.  Ankeney:  I  don’t  understand  the  statement 
that  Dr.  Wetterstroem  makes  concerning  Ohio. 

Dr.  Wetterstroem  :  The  term  that  is  used  there  is 
concentrated  extract  of  lemon.  Now,  if  you  prose¬ 
cute  we  have  to  prosecute  for  the  fact  that  it  varied 
f’ 0111  the  name  that  is  recognized  in  the  pharmaco¬ 
poeia.  Only  two  names  are  recognized  in  the  pharm¬ 
acopoeia,  spirit  of  lemon  and  essence  of  lemon  and 
anything  sold  under  those  two  names  would  have  to 
conform  to  the  pharmacopoeia  standard.  But  if  it  is 
sold  under  any  other  name  then  it  must  conform  to  the 
professed  standard  on  the  label. 

Mr.  Ankeney:  The  statement  you  make  regarding 
the  pharmacopoeia  standard  is  true,  but  according  to 
our  ruling,  though  we  have  had  no  prosecution  on  it, 
extract  or  spirit  and  essence  are  synonymous  and  my 
attorney  tells  me  that  they  are  so  held  in  court.  We 
would  simply  prosecute  because  this  was  below  the 
standard.  It  is  claimed  to  be  concentrated  extract  of 
lemon  and  should  have  five  per  cent  of  lemon  oil.  We 
could  very  easily  prosecute  that  case  unless  my  attor¬ 
ney  has  not  advised  me  right.  We  have  never  done 
so  since  I  have  been  in. 

Dr.  Wetterstroem  :  We  have  not  had  any  cases  on 
that.  Under  the  former  commissioner  we  have  had 
cases  under  essence  of  lemon  and  we  have  won  cases 
on  that  on  the  sale  of  the  essence  of  lemon  that  did  not 
conform  to  the  pharmacopoeia  standard.  I  would  very 
gladly  enter  into  a  case  such  as  you  suggest,  but  I 
would  verv  much  feel  that  we  would  not  come  out 
with  flying  colors. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Of  course,  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  stuff 
sold  in  the  grocery  that  is  not  in  the  package,  such  as 
butter,  lard,  vinegar.  The  vinegar  barrels  are  labeled 
with  the  character  of  the  vinegar.  If  it  is  apple  vine- 
g'ar  it  must  be  so  labeled,  or  malt  vinegar;  if  it  is  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar  colored,  it  must  be  so  labeled.  We  are 
up  against  the  proposition  of  the  retailer  buying  a  bar¬ 
rel  properly  labeled  and  selling  it  for  pure  apple  vine- 
gai .  \\  e  had  a  case  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 

where  we  fined  a  man  in  Kentucky  fifty  dollars  and 
costs  for  so  doing.  But  we  say  to  the  consumer  if  you 
want  to  know  what  the  vinegar  is,  go  and  look  at  the 
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barrel  and  see  the  label  for  yourself.  If  you  want  tc 
know  if  it  is  compounded  lard  or  pure  lard,  go  and 
look  at  the  tub,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  what  the 
grocer  says. 

We  had  in  one  instance  in  Kentucky  a  marked  case 
in  which  the  price  of  an  article  was  reduced.  There 
is  a  southern  product  known  as  snow  drift,  that  is  a 
good,  wholesome  product,  a  cotton  seed  oil  product, 
and  has  a  right  to  the  market.  In  1901,  I  have  an  in¬ 
spector’s  report  that  it  was  bought  in  one  of  our  cities 
as  pure  lard  for  eleven  cents  a  pound,  and  it  was  at 
that  time  being  sold  as  pure  lard  in  Kentucky  for 
eleven  cents  a  pound.  It  is  being  sold  now  over  the 
state  at  six  cents  a  pound  and  the  label  is  responsible 
for  putting  it  on  the  market  for  what  it  is. 

But  as  I  said,  gentlemen,  I  have  brought  these  things 
out  here  in  the  hope  that  we  may  arrive  at  some  uni¬ 
formity  of  practice  on  this  labeling  proposition. 

Mr.' Bailey  :  Mr.  Allen,  on  the  vinegar  proposition, 
we  claim  that  all  packages  other  than  that  of  pure  cider 
vinegar,  whether  they  be  barrels,  casks,  bottles  or  any 
other  container  whatever,  unless  they  contain  pure 
cider  vinegar  must  be  labeled  what  they  are.  It  is  no 
guarantee  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  label  on  the  bai  1  el 
because  the  barrel  can  be  refilled  a  dozen  times  with 
anvthing. 

Mr.  Allen  :  We  require  that  every  barrel  and  cask 
shall  be  labeled  so  and  so.  You  misunderstood  what  I 
said.  I  said  to  go  back  with  the  grocer  or  anybody 
selling  distilled  vinegar  colored  as  cider  vinegar.  But 
we  are  trying  to  teach  the  consumer  where  he  can’t  find 
the  label  to  look  for  it  on  the  barrel  and  not  that  we 
think  the  consumer  will  be  so  terribly  interested  or 
protected.  But  if  they  begin  to  inquire  about  the  bai- 
rel  that  interest  is  going  to  stop  the  grocer  from  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  practices  that  he  does.  But  if  there  is 
malt  vinegar  there  it  must  be  labeled  malt  vinegar. 

Mr.  Bailey:  On  the  bottle? 

Mr.  Allen  :  On  the  bottle,  of  course. 

I  would  like  to  have  an  expression,  if  possible,  on 
this  one  label.  As  I  say  this  manufacturer  wires  for 
a  uniform  label  for  his  benzoate  of  soda.  What  I 
wanted  to  know  was  the  opinion  of  this  convention 
about  the  statement  in  the  label  that  the  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda  is  used  to  retain  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  tomato  or  if  you  make  any 
changes  what  changes  would  you  make  in  the  label. 
The  letter  was  forwarded  yesterday  and  he  wants  an 
answer  wired  to  him,  and  I  am  going  to  wire  him  one 
to-day. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  Let  me  see  that  label. 

Mr.  Allen:  Here  is  the  label,  Mr.  Bailey.  We 
kick  against  this  label.  We  are  going  to  substitute 
something  else  for  it. 

Mr.  Fulmer  :  I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Allen,  whether  it 
is  worth  while  for  us  to  be  finical  about  these  matters 
or  not.  We  should  require  that  the  name  and  label 
should  be  distinctly  placed  on  every  package.  That 
is  all  very  good.  Now,  here  is  a  man  who  says  that  a 
preservative  is  used.  We  have  gained  our  point. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  That  is  what  we  have  been  fighting 
for  for  a  number  of  years,  that  it  should  be  so  stated, 
that  a  preservative  is  present  in  the  product.  Now, 
then,  he  savs  it  is  to  oreserve  the  natural  flavor  of  the 
product.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  dispute  that  satisfactorily  or  not.  Some  of  us 
may  say  it  was  put  there  to  prevent  fermentation.  If 
the  product  ferments  it  will  naturally  lose  its  flavor, 
and  I  don’t  know  but  it  would  be  true  that  it  was  put 


there  to  preserve  the  natural  flavor.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  radical  in  these  matters  and 
mv  judgment  in  the  matter  would  be  that  that  label 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  pass. 

Mr.  Allen  :  There  is  this  question  I  want  to  get 
at.  He  would  like  to  get  a  label  that  he  can  use  in  all 
the  states  where  they  require  a  label.  In  Kentucky 
we  have  not  been  too  rigid  heretofore,  but  we  are 
going  to  be  more  and  more  rigid,  because  that  label  is 
prescribed  for  the  specific  purposes  of  the  consumer 
and  no  one  else.  It  should  be  plain  and  devoid  of  or¬ 
nament,  in  as  plain  terms  as  a  label  can  be  made.  So 
I  would  like  to  hear  an  expression  of  opinion.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Shephard  on  that  label; 
because  when  a  man  prints  labels  for  Kentucky,  he 
has  printed  them  for  some  time  and  we  don’t  want  to 
change  our  ruling. 

Mr.  Tartar:  If  you  go  into  court  on  a  label  like 
that  you  will  never  make  it. 

Mr.  Allen  :  You  have  got  to  get  a  whole  lot  of 


things. 

Mr.  Tartar:  You  will  find  some  manufacturers 
are  obstinate,  and  if  they  will  put  them  in  that  way, 
why  you  never  could  enforce  it.  Another  manufac¬ 
turer  that  was  good  enough  to  give  you  that  favor,  he 
would  put  out  his  goods  and  then  he  would  be  quar¬ 
relling  with  you  the  first  thing  you  know  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  things  on  a  uniform  basis. 

Mr.  Shephard  :  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  proposi¬ 
tion  to  allow  an  explanation  as  to  why  it  is  in  there.  I 
think  that  every  man  here  will  agree  that  it  is  all  right 
for  him  to  simply  say  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  and  stop  right  then  and  there.  If  you 
allow  this  man  to  say  that  it  is  put  in  there  to  retain 
the  natural  flavor  somebody  else  will  want  to*  give  an¬ 
other  explanation.  He  may  want  to  say  that  it  is  put  in 
there  for  its  medicinal  qualities  or  that  it  is  put  in  there 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  digestible,  and 
who  knows  where  the  thing  will  end.  A  safe  propo¬ 
sition  I  should  say  would  be  to  reply  to  the  man  that  it 
will  be  more  sure  fi>  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
commissioners  of  all  of  the  states  to  simply  confine 
himself  to  the  expression,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
benzoate  of  soda,  and  cut  out  the  rest. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  bring  this 
before  the  meeting  and  get  an  expression,  I  will  make 
a  motion  to  conform  to  Professor  Shephard  s  remarks, 
and  advise  him  that  he  used  the  words  benzoate  of  soda 


one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  for  his  label. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  you  h^ve  heard  the 
motion ;  as  I  understand  it  the  label  reads  that  they  use 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  benzoate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  One-tenth  of  one  per  cent  benzoate  of 
soda  used. 

Do  I  hear  a  seconding  of  that 


The  President: 
motion  ? 

Mr.  Patterson  : 
dent. 

The  President: 
Any  remarks? 

Mr.  Woodward: 
tion,  Mr.  President? 


I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  Presi- 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 


What  is  the  purpose  of  this  mo- 

_ _  The  trouble  with  this  is  so  far  as 

Pennsylvania  is  concerned  that  if  it  is  intended  by  this 
motion  to  commit  this  body  to  any  particular  form  of 
label  as  to  an  article  that  contains  benzoate  of  soda, 
that  in  Pennsylvania  we  do  not  permit  benzoate  of  soda 
under  anv  circumstances.  That  is,  the  law  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  does  not  allow  the  use  of  any  preservatives, 
provided  the  preservative  used  is  poisonous  or  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  health.  Now,  there  is  a  difference  between 
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the  1  ennsylvania  law  and  the  Kentucky  law  in  this  re¬ 
spect  :  That  in  Kentucky,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Allen, 
the  substance,  the  food  product  after  the  preservative 
is  used  must  then  be  injurious  to  health.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  it  is  not  the  character  of  the  food  product  after 
the  intervention  of  the  preservatives,  but  it  is  the  char  ¬ 
acter  of  the  preservative  that  determines  whether  it 
can  be  used  or  not.  In  other  words,  if  any  substance 
is  added  to  the  food,  which  of  itself  in  any  quantity  is 
known  as  injurious  to  health,  then  it  cannot  be  added  to 
the  food  at  all  under  our  statute,  and,  of  course,  we 
could  not  agree  to  the  proposition  that  this  label  would 
be  suitable  in  Pennsylvania  under  any  circumstances, 
because  as  I  have  stated  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  pro¬ 
hibited  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  preservative 
and  have  secured  decisions  of  the  court  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  Mr.  President,  I  don’t  understand 
that  that  motion  is  intended  to  cover  all  of  the  states. 

Mr.  Allen  :  The  motion  as  I  understand  it  was 
that  the  answer  to  this  letter  should  be  that  the  label 
should  state  the  percentage  of  material  used  in  the 
product.  But  not  as  a  general  proposition  to  bind  all 
the  states  except  as  to  the  letter  itself. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  Mr.  Chairman,  in  line  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  I  would  say  that  New  York  has  not  come  to  a 
decision  yet  as  to  whether  they  will  definitely  or  per¬ 
manently  permit  benzoate  of  soda,  and  for  that  reason 
I  would  not  like  to  participate  in  a  convention  that  will 
sanction  benzoate  of  soda  officially. 

Mr.  Allen  :  This  does  not,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Kracke  :  That  is  what  this  would  amount  to. 
Everyone  who  participates  in  this  meeting  officially 
sanctions  benzoate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Allen  :  As  I  understand,  you  have  benzoate 
of  soda  in  your  ketchup  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kracke:  We  have. 

Mr.  Allen  :  And  we  have  it  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Yes. 

Mr,  Allen  :  We  are  taking  the  stand  in  Kentucky 
to.  drive  it  out,  and  we  believe  we  are  driving  it  out 
with  that  label.  But  the  question  is  what  kind  of  a 
reply  shall  I  send  to  him  ?  We  are  up  against  that 
proposition. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  I  say  this  because  I  personally  am 
against  benzoate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  am,  too. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  And  it  is  within  the  range  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  benzoate  of  soda 
will  be  cut  out  in  New  York  state. 

Mr.  Ankeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  purport  of  the  adoption  of  this  would  be  that  we 
are  establishing  a  standard  here,  and  I  therefore  move 
\ou  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  tbe  committee  on 
standards. 

.  Mr.  Burke  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  second  that  mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  brought  this  up  because  I  wanted 
to  get  a  uniform  label  if  possible.  I  will  say  that  that 
label  has  driven  antiseptics  out  of  our  ketchups,,  and 
we  are  going  to  teach  the  people  what  it  means,  and  the 
other  manufacturers  are  coming  into  the  state  without 
it,  and  that  is  accomplishing  the  ultimate  result. 

Mr.  Shepard:  The  difficulty,  gentlemen,  is  right 
here,  we  come  from  different  states'  that  have  different 
laws.  Certain  practices  prevail  in  one  state  which  do 
not  prevail  in  another.  In  some  benzoate  of  soda  is 
employed  lawfully.  In  others  it  is  lawful  to  a  limited 
extent  only  while  in  others  it  is  not  allowed  at  all. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  any  expression  of  this 
kind  by  this  body  endorsing  the  proposition  to  allow 


an)  one  s  catsup  to  go  on  the  market  with  a  label  would 
be  out  of  order.  It  would  commit  us  to  that  policy  and 
if  we  should  do  this  for  one  some  other  manufacturer 
might  feel  aggiieved  because  we  did  not  do  the  same 
thing  for  him. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Mr.  President,  this  takes  us  right 
back  to  two  years  ago  to-  our  St.  Paul  meeting  where 
this  matter  came  up.  The  same  proposition  has  come 
up  now,  and  we  agreed  at  that  time  to  allow  benzoate 
of  soda.  1  his  Association  put  itself  on  record  at  that 
time  as  allowing  one  part  in  1,200.  Now  these  firms 
are  trying  to  conform  to  that  proposition,  and  they  are 
leady  to  put  their  product  on  the  market.  Now  they 
have  come  to  us  and  asked  us  for  a  ruling,  and  1 
think  they  aie^entitled  to  it.  If  we  had  said  to  them 
at  that  time,  Gentlemen,  you  can’t  put  your  product  on 
the  market  with  benzoate  of  soda,”  they  would  have 
got  at  it  in  some  other  way.  But  we  said  thev  might, 
and  we  did  the  same  thing  last  year  at  St.  Louis.  Now 
these  men  are  here  asking  for  a  label  for  their  product, 
and  we  are  on  record  as  saying  that  it  is  a  lawful  label 
Now  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  rescind  the  proposition 
and  say  they  can’t  put  any  benzoate  of  soda  in  at  all. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  come  out  here  square  and 
honest.  All  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  say  what  that 
shall  be,  whether  it  shall  be  one  part  in  1,200,  and  we 
will  stop  right  there,  or  any  other  amount;  but  what 
we  want  to-  know  is  to  know  what  you  want,  and  1 
think  they  are  entitled  to  an  answer  as  to  what  they 
shall  put  on  their  label. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  Inasmuch  as  I  seconded  Mr.  Bai¬ 
ley  s  motion,  I  desire  to  withdraw  my  second  for  the 
following  reason :  I  did  not  understand  that  that  let¬ 
ter  was  supposed  to  have  the  endorsement  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  any  particular. 

Mr.  Allen  :  It  was  not. 

mR-  Patterson  :  And  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
fiom  Pennsylvania  and  others  here  that  no  poisonous 
matter  of  any  nature  or  character  should  be  endorsed 
by  any  food  commissioner  or  Association.  And  if  they 
use  a  poisonous  matter  in  food  material  let  them  give 
the  percentage  of  the  poison.  For  instance,  if  they  are 
using  poisonous  matters,  say  formaldehyde  in  milk, 
they  should  give  the  percentage  the  same  as  any  other 
thing..  But  it  would  certainly  be  a  bad  precedent  to 
establish  here  to  let  it  go  out  to  the  country  that  we 
endorse  a  label  permitting  poisonous  materials  to  be 
put  in  foods,  and  I  withdraw  my  second. 

Mr.  Bruner:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  question  should  not  be  a  matter  of  record  in  our 
convention.  Mr.  Allen  has  made  a  request  that  per¬ 
tains  to  Kentucky,  and  not  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Allen  has  asked  this  convention  some¬ 
thing  as  a  personal  matter,  and  Mr.  Allen  will  answer 
for  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  I  think  this  whole  mat¬ 
ter  should  be  eliminated  as  a  part  of  our  records. 

Mr.  Bailey’:  I  understood  that  it  was  for  this  con¬ 
vention. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  If  that  is  the  case,  if  it  is  only  for 
Mr.  Allen  and  the  state  of  Kentucky,  let  Mr.  Allen 
answer  it. .  I  understood  that  it  was  for  this  conven¬ 
tion.  I  will  withdraw  the  motion. 

.Mr.  Allen  :  I  wanted  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
this  convention  about  it.  I  have  got  to  answer  that 
letter,  and  I  have  got  all  I  want  from  this  discussion. 
(Laughter.)  In  some  states  you  have  got  benzoate 
of  soda  in  ketchup,  and  we  have  got  benzoate  of  soda 
in  Kentucky  and  the  people  know  it,  and  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  knowing  we  are  driving  it  out./  • 
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Dr.  Wetterstroem  :  Now  you  can  report  progress. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Leave  it  to  Mr.  Ankeney  to  report 
progress. 

Mr.  Woodward  :  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  ques¬ 
tion  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Allen,  whether  in  their 
prosecutions  they  are  brought  against  the  retailer,  the 
man  who  sells  the  goods,  or  whether  they  have  any 
law  by  which  the  manufacturer  can  be  reached  directly 
by  the  prosecution  where  he  is  in  another  state. 

Mr.  Allen  :  We  have  a  law  in  Kentucky  which  re¬ 
quires  every  corporation  doing  business  in  the  state  to 
file  with  the  secretary  of  state  the  name  of  its  agent, 
an  agent  who  will  stand  responsible  for  violations  of 
our  state  laws.  And  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of 
food  firms  that  I  have  mentioned  they  have  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  state  the  name  of  their  agent,  a  man 
who  can  be  prosecuted ;  and  in  those  instances  we  get 
after  them  and  sometimes  we  do  not  even  have  to 
prosecute  them  because  they  know  they  are  responsible 
under  the  law.  But  I  will  say  that  our  prosecutions 
are  largely  against  the  retailer,  because  our  evidence  is 
direct.  The  law  makes  him  responsible.  He  has  his 
stuff  there,  and  you  do  not  have  to  substantiate  any 
other  chain  of  evidence.  You  make  him  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  and  bring  the  prosecution  against  him.  The 
manufacturer  generally  stands  behind  him  and  some¬ 
times  pays  the  fine.  But  our  prosecutions  are  largely 
where  we  find  an  adulterated  article,  and  we  go  to 
them  about  it.  We  require  them  to  know  what  they 
sell.  It  is  their  business  to  know.  In  that  way  we 
are  making  them  careful. 

The  President:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  in¬ 
troducing  to  you  the  Honorable  F.  J.  H.  Kracke  of 
New  York,  who  will  address  you  at  this  time.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  Kracke  :  Mr.  President,  I  said  yesterday  in¬ 
formally  whatever  I  had  to  say,  and  all  that  1  can  do 
here  to-day  will  be  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  any 
subject  that  may  be  brought  up  by  the  gentlemen  who 
come  here  with  their  papers.  I  will  confine  my  activi¬ 
ties  in  that  channel. 

The  President:  The  next  discussion  in  order  is  by 
the  Hon.  G.  W.  Smail  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Smail:  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  ready  at  this 
time. 

The  President  :  The  next  address  is  by  the  Hon. 
Alex  McPherson.  He  is  not  here.  His  successor,  Mr. 
Hitt,  may  have  something  to  say. 

Mr.  Hitt:  Mr.  President,  Fellow  Commissioners, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  got 
me  out  here  because  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  I 
was  on  the  programme  for  anything,  even  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  McPherson,  was  at  this  time.  Mr.  McPherson, 
I  will  say,  has  made  an  efficient  officer  for  that  state  of 
Idaho.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  to  enforce  the  pure 
food  laws  of  our  state.  On  account  of  the  various  dis¬ 
cussions  that  we  have  had  here  this  morning  relative  to 
the  law  of  Idaho,  I  will  say  that  I  think  we  have  a  far 
better  law  than  some  of  the  older  states. 

As  to  the  subject  that  Mr.  McPherson  was  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  I  will  not  attempt  in  any  manner  to  fill  his  place. 
I  will  make  a  few  rambling  remarks,  and  I  would 
rather  take  up  Professor  Allen’s  theory  of  labeling  and 
extend  that  than  anything  else.  That  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  subject  and  a  subject  that  we  are  all  interested 
in ;  a  subject  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  purity 
of  our  food  products.  I  just  noted  down  a  few  things 
as  Mr.  Allen  passed  along. 

French  Peas. — It  seems  to  me  as  though  the  old 
state  of  Kentucky  ought  not  to  allow  French  peas 


canned  in  France  to  be  sent  over  here.  I  will  say  that 
we  have  driven  them  out  of  the  state  of  Idaho  right 
from  the  start.  They  are  not  allowed  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  sold  in  the  state  of  Idaho. 

I.  am  only  about  two  months  old  in  this  work,  occu- 
pying  the  position  of  my  very  able  predecessor,  but  I 
have  circulated  among  the  grocery  stores  of  a  great 
many  of  our  small  towns  of  Idaho,  and  I  have  in  a 
few  cases  found  French  peas.  I  have  confiscated  and 
destroyed  them  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  Simply  because  they  are 
French  ? 

Mr.  Hitt:  No,  sir,  because  they  are  colored  with 
copper,  and  it  is  not  allowed  in  our  state. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Have  you  power  to  confiscate? 

Mr.  Hitt:  Yes,  upon  authority  of  the  court.  But  I 
will  tell  you  how  I  get  around  that.  I  say  to  him, 
‘‘Now  here  are  goods  that  are  contrary  to  our  laws.  If 
you  give  me  the  privilege  of  confiscating  and  destroy¬ 
ing  them  on  the  spot  well  and  good.  If  you  do  not  I 
will  take  the  matter  right  into  the  courts  which  will 
expose  you  as  selling  goods  that  are  not  according  to 
law,  it  will  be  detrimental  to  you  and  to  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  no  instance  yet  has  a  single  one  of  them 
refused  to  turn  the  goods  over  to  me  saying,  “Do  what 
you  please  with  them.  Destroy  them  if  you  want  to. 
I  want  to  get  rid  of  them.” 

Mr.  Kracke  :  Aren’t  you  taking  long  chances  on 
that  ? 

Mr.  Hitt  :  I  have  the  advice  of  my  attorney  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Kracke:  I  wouldn’t  dare  to  do  that  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  Do  you  do  that  before  you  analyze 
them  ? 

Mr.  Hitt  :  I  will  tell  you  about  the  analysis.  The 
French  pea  we  know  contains  coloring  matter  that  is 
injurious  to  health.  The  analysis  that  was  made  two 
years  ago  we  cannot  depend  upon.  Why?  Because 
the  goods  of  many  of  the  manufacturers  were  below 
the  standard  two  years  ago,  but  they  have  brought 
them  up  to  conform  to  our  pure  food  laws,  and  they 
do  conform  to  them  at  the  .present  time.  Consequently 
we  can’t  fall  back  on  the  old  analysis  and  condemn 
them  except  in  a  few  cases.  I  refer  to  the  question  of 
peas  in  particular. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Well,  Mr.  Hitt,  suppose  you  order 
off  the  shelf  and  destroy  a  man’s  food  product  in  a 
grocery  store  and  lie  brings  suit  against  your  commis¬ 
sion,  what  defense  have  you  if  you  do  not  analyze  the 
article  ? 

Mr.  Hitt  :  That  has  not  been  so  yet. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Well,  suppose  you  did.  I  raise  that 
point  for  information. 

Mr.  Hitt:  Well,  I  say,  “With  your  permission  I 
will  destroy  these.” 

Mr.  Patterson  :  Oh,  well,  that  is  different. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  How  do  you  get  that  in  writing? 

Mr.  Hitt  :  No,  sir,  I  never  had  any  writing  yet. 

Mr.  Kracke:  You  would  have  to  have  it  in  writ¬ 
ing  in  New  York  or  they  would  come  back  at  you,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unconstitutional  to  deprive  a  man  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  You  might  take 
his  goods  until  such  a  time  as  he  had  investigated  and 
found  that  they  were  contrary  to  law,  but  to  seize  them 
and  destroy  them,  to  confiscate  them  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

Mr.  Hitt  :  That  is  what  I  explained  awhile  ago ; 
that  with  his  consent  I  destroy  them.  Otherwise,  I 
will  go  into  the  courts  and  prove  that  his  goods  are 
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not  lawful  and  then  it  will  expose  him.  He  never 
wants  me  to  do  that.  He  says,  "Here,  if  the  goods  are 
unlawful,  if  you  say  they  are  unlawful  you  take  them 
and  dispose  of  them.  I  don’t  want  to'  sell  unlawful 
goods.” 

Mr.  Kracke.  He  simply  acquiesces. 

Mr.  Hitt:  Yes. 

Mr.  Allen  :  \\  hat  do  you  do  about  French  peas  in 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Kracke  :  W e  have  got  them  yet. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Do  you  use  anything? 

Mr.  Kracke:  Why,  no.  The  law  particularly,  as  I 
stated  in  my  talk  yesterday,  the  enforcement  of  our 
pure  food  law  is  of  recent  date  within  our  department. 
It  formerly  was  with  the  state  Board  of  Health,  who 
had  more  appropriation  to  enforce  the  law.  Since 
about  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  our  state — the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  food  law.  Previous  to  that  we  had 
some  twenty  special  laws  in  the  department  of  agri- 
cultme.  Now,  there  has  been  added  to  them  what  is 
know  n  as  the  pure  food  law,  so  the  question  of  green 
peas  and  benzoate  of  soda  in  ketchup,  and  a  whole  lot 
of  other  things  have  come  up,  and  once  we  take  a 
stand  that  stand  wall  be  maintained  eternally  until 
death  do  us  part. 

Mr.  Allen:  Dr.  Warren,  are  you  prosecuting  for 
the  sale  of  French  peas  ? 

Mr.  Warren:  The  law  allows  one-fiftieth  of  one 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Do  they  label  them,  Mr.  Warren? 

Mr.  Warren:  No. 

Mr.  Hitt:  Now  in  regard  to  tomato  ketchup  we 
are  allowing  one  part  in  1,200  of  benzoate  of  soda.  In 
coloring  matter  it  must  be  natural  coloring.  No  other 
pi eservatives.  that  is  all  we  are  allowing  in  tomato 
ketchup. 

Low  in  regard  to  baking  powder,  I  am  having  quite 
an  extended  correspondence  with  the  different  baking- 
powder  companies  (laughter)  in  labeling  baking  pow¬ 
ders  more  than  anything  else. 

Om  new  law  says  that  all  baking  powders  manu¬ 
factured  or  sold  within  the  state  must  be  labeled  on  a 
white  or  light  colored  label  with  black  ink  in  legible 
type,  no  smaller  than  brevier  and  heavy  gothic  caps : 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  place  where  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  the  words,  "This  baking  powder  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  ingredients  and  none  other.” 
Then  immediately  after  giving  the  name  of  the  ingre¬ 
dient  ;  not  the  per  cent  but  tbe  names  of  the  ingredients 
in  the  English  language,  or  in  terms  that  are  commonlv 
known  in  the  trade.  And  I  tell  you  it  is  wonderful 
h°w  the  baking  powder 'companies  want  to  squirm 
around  that  provision  (laughter),  but  we  are  going  to 
make  everyone  of  them  come  right  down  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Now  some  of  them  have  the  proper  word¬ 
ing  but  not  tbe  sized  type  that  the  law  designated  shall 
be  used,  and  we  are  going  to  make  them  raise  the  size 
of  the  type  even. 

Now  as^regards  the  ingredients  of  any  food  product 
we  do  not"  allow  anything  that  is  deleterious  or  detri¬ 
mental  to  health  to  enter  into  anv  food  products  except 
it  be  benzoate  of  soda.  And  there  is  one  question  that 
I  would  like  to  ask  in  connection  with  this  subject  now, 

W  hat  ruling,  if  any,  has  been  made  upon  borax  as  a 
preservative  in  putting  up  meats?  Who  knows? 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  don’t.  We  are  running  it  out  of 
Kentucky  by  our  labels. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Your  label  is  a  wonder. 

Mr.  Shepard:  It  is  illegal  in  South  Dakota. 
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Mr.  Bailey  :  We  do  not  find  any  here,  and  we  have 
examined  case  after  case  of  meat. 

Mr.  Critchfield:  Your  climate,  you  know,  pre¬ 
serves  the  meat. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  It  preserves  us  all. 

Mr.  Hitt  :  Now  as  to  the  matter  of  butter ;  since 
I  have  taken  hold  of  the  office  I  have  been  trying-  to 
work  up  a  sentiment  throughout  the  country  to  con¬ 
form  to  our  new  law,  requiring  the  branding  or  label- 
mg  of  butter,  or  butter  wrappers.  Our  law  says  that 
all  hutter  must  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  place  where  manufactured  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ounces  contained  in  the  package.  If  a  roll  or 
squaie  or  butter  is  represented  as  being  a  pound  in 
weight,  it  must  contain  full  16  ounces.  When?  Our 
Board  has  ruled  when  it  gets  to  the  consumer.  So 
that  if  you  want  to  make  butter  in  Oregon,  Washino-- 
ton  or  any  other  state  and  ship  it  into  the  state  of 
Idaho,  you  must  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
shnnkage,  and  I  have  given  notice  to  that  effect 
throughout  the  state.  I  think  the  consumer  should 
know  who  manufactures  his  butter,  where  it  is  manu¬ 
factured,  and  he  is  entitled  to  full  weight  as  much  in 
butter  as  he  is  in  any  other  article — that  is  food  ar¬ 
ticle  ? 

Mr.  Kracke:  How  much  will  butter  shrink? 

Mr.  Hitt:  We  haven’t  determined  yet. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  It  depends  on  how  much  mois- 
tme  there  was  in  it  when  it  was  manufactured. 

Mr.  Hitt:  Yes.  Of  course,  under  the  rules  butter 
must  come  up  to  a  certain  standard. 

MR-  Kracke  :  In  that  standard  have  you  fixed  or 
temporarily  fixed  any  set  figure  for  the"  amount  of 
moisture. 

Mr.  Hitt  :  We  have  a  fixed  standard  for  the  butter 
fat. 

Mr.  Kracke:  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Hitt:  bor  the  butter  solids  other  than  butter 
at,  82.5  pei  cent  butter  fat  and  I  think  11  per  cent  sol¬ 
ids.  I  am  not  sure  on  that  matter,  but  I  think  it  is  1 1 
per  cent  solids. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Leaving  6.5  moisture. 

Mr.  Hitt  :  Other  than  butter  fat,  yes. 

Mr.  Patterson:  \ou  don  t  know  what  thev  allow 
per  pound  for  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Hi  it.  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  law  about 
shrinkage. 

MR-  Patterson  :  You  allow  a  certain  amount? 

Mr.  Hitt  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Patterson:  What  does  your  notification  say? 
Mr.  Hitt:  Not  the  exact  amount.  I  have  notified 
them  that  they  must  make  due  allowance  for  shrink¬ 
age. 

.  Mr-  Kracke:  You  say  that  you  have  in  the  law 
m  your  state  something  to  enable  the  consumer  and 
dealer  to  know  where  the  goods  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Hitt  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  That  is,  within  the  state. 

Mr.  Hitt:  Yes,  and  without  the  state.  If  butter  is 
made  without  the  state,  it  must  be  branded  just  the 
same.  1  he  name  of  the  manufacturer,  place  where 
manufactured  and  number  of  ounces  stamped  upon  the 
wrapper. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  Of  course,  you  can  only  enforce  that 
so  far  as  it  comes  within  vour  scope  in  the  state 
Mr.  Hitt  :  Within  the  state,  yes. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  But  in  the  Sherman  bill — 

Mr.  Critchfield:  You  must  remember  that  thev 
confiscate  there. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  American  Food  Journal’s  National 

Pure  Food  Bill. 

59th  Congress,  1st  Session.  H.  R.  13853. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

February  2;  1906. 

Mr.  Lorimer  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL. 

To  regulate  interstate  traffic  in  adulterated  or  misbranded  articles,  and  to  permit  the  respective  states 
and  territories  to  regulate  the  sale  thereof  within  their  respective  boundaries. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED,  That  the  introduction  into  any  state 
or  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  sale  or  distribution  therein,  from  any  other  state  or  territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  any  law  of  the  state  or  territory  or  district  into  which  said  article  may  be  shipped  or  mailed,  is 
hereby  prohibited ;  and  any  person  who  shall  make  any  such  shipment  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  such  offense  be  fined  not  more  than  Three 
Hundred  ($300)  Dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court, 
and  the  article  so  shipped  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  into  which  such  shipments  shall 
be  made  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  actions  for  the  collection  of  fines  and  forfeitures  herein  specified,  and 
the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  similar  proceedings  under  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 

laws. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  foods  or  drugs  which  are  transp  orted  from  one  state  or  territory  into  any  other  state 
or  territory  for  use,  consumption,  sale  or  storage  therein,  shall,  upon  arrival  in  such  state  or  territory  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  state  or  territory,  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  though  such  foods  or  drugs  had  been  produced  in  such  state  or  territory  and  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
empt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced  or  held  therein  for  sale  in  original  packages  or  otherwise. 
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The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill 


The  American  Food  Journal  stands  for  pure 
food  legislation,  state  and  national.  We  favor  state 
laws  as  uniform  as  possible  in  character,  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  food  products  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
state.  We  favor  a  national  food  law  which  will  as¬ 
sist  the  states  in  the  just  enforcement  of  food  laws 
wherever  possible,  against  the  guilty  manufacturer, 
rather  than  against  the  ignorant  retail  dealer.  How¬ 
ever,  the  manufacturer,  the  dealer  and  the  consumers’ 
interests  should  be  safeguarded. 

The  best  bill  yet  proposed  to  effect  this  purpose  we 
believe  to  be  House  Bill  13853,  introduced  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Lorimer,  sometimes  known  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  feel  gratified  in  the  way  the 
shortcomings  of  the  original  Heyburn  and  Hepburn 
bill  have  been  recognized  by  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  incorporated  in  the  Hepburn  bill  to  make  it 
more  equitable  and  just  to  all.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  could  be  vastly  improved  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  in  many  ways,  such  as  by  including  in  its 
provisions  baking  powders,  cream  of  tartar*  spices 
and  substances  entering  the  preparation  of  food  But 
even  if  all  “jokers”  could  be  eliminated  it  would  still 
be  undesirable  in  that  it  would  conflict  with  state  laws 
and  compel  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  to  comply 
with  two  methods  of  labeling  and  two  laws  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  in  that  it  would  also  in  a 
measure  deprive  the  state  of  its  right  to  say  what  it 
should  eat  and.  drink  and  how  its  foods  should  be 
labeled,  and  besides  fasten  upon  the  country  enormous 
and  needless  expense. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 


Bill  covers  all  the  necessity  for  a  national  pure 
food  law.  It  enables  each  State  to  carry  into  effect 
without  any  restrictions  whatever,  so  far  as  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
concerned,  its  own  pure  food  laws,  and  it  gives  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  the  extent  of  punishing  a  man  who 
ships  from  one  State  to  another  any  goods  which  are 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the 
pure  Rod  laws  of  the  State  into  which  they  may 
be  shipped  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thev  may 
remain  m  the  original  packages. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 
Bill  is  drawn  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  not  of 
the  unscrupulous  manufacturer.  Other  bills  are  ad- 
nnt  edly  full  °f  jokers,  protecting  various  industries. 

I  he  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 
Bill  is  inexpensive  in  operation,  requiring  only  the 
machinery  already  in  operation  in  the  States.  Where¬ 
as,  the  other  bills,  should  any  of  them  become  a  law 
would  require  a  large  corps  of  chemists,  inspectors 
and  other  experts,  who  would  be  compelled  to  travel 
back  and  forth  across  the  continent  in  order  to  prose¬ 
cute  cases  in  court. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 
Bdl  affords  protection  to  the  innocent  retailer  bv 
enabling  the  State  Food  Commissioner  or  Health 
Officer  to  reach  the  guilty  manufacturer,  even  though 
conducting  business  outside  of  the  State.  The  deafer 
a.so  will  not  require  a  “guarantee”  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  m  order  to  avoid  punishment  for  selling  goods 
foi  which  he  should  not  be  held  responsible. 

If  the  Heyburn  or  Hepburn  bills  become  a  law  it 
would  require  double  labeling  of  all  foods— to  comply 
with  the  national  law,  and  to  comply  with  State  laws 


RESOLUTIONS 


PASSED  BY  THE 


CENTRAL  BODY  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
ASSOCIATION. 


MILK 


DEALERS’ 


Whereas,  We,  the  Central  Body  of  Organized  Mi: 
Dealers  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  numbering  more  tha 
1,400  members,,  are  vitally  interested  in  pure  foe 

legislation  and  in  favor  of  a  national  pure  food  lav 
and 

Whereas,  There  have  been  two  bills  introduced  i 
Congiess  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  in  fooch 
one  known  as  the  Heyburn  bill,  which  is  champione 

Dr-H-  W‘  WlIe.v,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chen 
istry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  whic 
attempts  to  force  upon  the  various  states  the'  stanc 
ards  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (fixed  b 

1  ey ),  and  the  othei  known  as  the  Lorimer  bil 
advocated  by  Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  State  Analyst  of  I] 
nnois  and  chairman  of  the  Standard  Committee  o 
the  Association  of  State  Food  Departments,  whic] 
does  not  aim  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  state 
to  establish  standards  for  foods  which  they  manufac 
ture  and  consume  and  which  gives  the  power  to  tff 
otate  Food  Commissioner  to  prosecute  the  guilt* 1 * * * * * * 
manufacturer  of  adulterated  food,  even  though  hi 
may  reside  outside  of  the  state  where  the  offense  wa: 
committed.,  instead  of  the  innocent  retail  dealer  as  I 
now  practiced,  and 

.\\  heieas’  The  enforcement  of  a  standard  of  fat  ir 
milk  of  3.25  per  cent,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Wiley  is 
not  practical  for  the  city  of  Chicago  or  for  any  othei 
locality  and  moreover  would  cause  great  confusion 


m  the  trade;  the  producers  living  in  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin,  shipping  to  this  market,  and  the  dealers 
handling  same,  having  to  conform  to  a  3.25  per  cent 
standard  of  fat  in  milk,  while  the  producers  and  deal¬ 
ers  of  Illinois  handling  Illinois  milk  would  have  only 
to  conform  to  the  state  and  city  standards  of  3  per 
cent,  as  at  present,  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Wiley  has  used  the  influence  of  his 
position  to  attempt  to  secure  the  dismissal  of  Dr. 
Eaton,  Illinois  State  Analyst,  because  of  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Dr. .  Wiley’s  standards  and  the  Heyburn  bill 
which  legalizes  them, 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  we  protest  against 
the  passage  of  the  Heyburn  bill  by  Congress  and  we 
further  protest  against  the  methods  employed  by  a 
rich  and  powerful  bureau  of  the  government  to  cajole 
or  coerce  professional  men  in  line  for  their  bill, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  favor  House  Bill  No. 

i3853,  introduced  by  Congressman  Lorimer,  as  a  bill 

which  meets  all  the  requirements  of  a  national  pure 

food  bill  and  which  affords  the  innocent  dealer  ample 

and  needed  protection. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  pro¬ 

ceedings  be  sent  to  the  public  press  and  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

.  (Signed)  Robert  Wallace,  President. 

N.  P.  Peterson,  Secretary. 
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The  Standard  Committee  Meeting 

ble  the  manufacturer  to  retain  the  natural  aroma  of 


The  Standard  Committee  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  met  in 
Chicago,  February  19  to  25,  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  chairman. 

The  first  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel  the  afternoon  of  February  19.  At 
this  meeting  a  telegram  was  authorized  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  James  "W  ilson,  asking  that 
he  give  "this  committee  suitable  representation  on  his 
committee  oni  standards.  I  his  telegram  with  the 
answer  of  Secretary  W ilson  and  subsequent  telegrams 
and  statements  are  appended  to  this  report. 

On  February  20  the  first  public  meetings  of  the 
committee  were  held,  and  continued  every  day  until 
February  24,  notwithstanding  the  national  holiday  on 
account  of  Washington’s  Birthday. 

The  first  public  sessions  were  held  in  the  Coliseum 
in  connection  with  the  National  Dairy  and  Food 
Show.  The  chairman  of  the  association  presented  a 
draft  of  Standards  representing  the  work  o f  the 
previous  Standard  committees  of  the  association, 
which  were  printed  and  adopted  as  the  Standards 
recognized  by  the  Illinois  Food  Commission  as  a  basis 
on  which  to  work. 

Dairy  products  were  taken  up  in  the  morning 
and  meat  and  meat  products  in  the  afternoon. 

All  the  prominent  milk  condensing  interests  of  the 
country  were  represented,  and  the  Borden  company, 
through  its  general  counsel,  W.  J.  Pringle,  presented 
a  brief,  showing  the  attitude  of  this  company  on 
standards  for  condensed  milk  and  evaporated  cream. 
Mr.  John  Wilde,  representing  the  Helvetia  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  and  others  clearly  stated  their  views 
upon  this  subject. 

Standards  for  market  milk  were  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  McVean,  of  the  Nowak  Chemical  Company; 
Mr.  A.  J.  Glover,  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Smith,  of  the  Richmond  Smith  Company,  and 
others.  A  chemical  standard  for  butter,  and  espe¬ 
cially  a  definition  for  “extra  cream  butter,”  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Producers’  Milk,  Cream  &  Butter  Com¬ 
pany. 

An  executive  session  was  called  in  the  afternoon. 
Prof.  Elton  Fulmer  said  that  there  was  a  rumor  that 
the  committee  was  opposed  to  the  Hepburn  food  bill. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  another  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  endorse  this  measure,  but  this  was  not  done. 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  denying  that  the 
standard  committee  were  opposed  to  the  Hepburn 
national  food  bill. 

Representatives  of  the  great  packing  plants  in 
Chicago  were  present  in  the  afternoon  to  discuss 
meat  standards,  but  time  only  allowed  the  hearing 
of  the  able  president,  Mr.  Smidt,  chemist  for  S.  &  S., 
and  Mr.  James  Boyce,  representing  the  American 
Cotton  Oil  Company  and  the  N.  K.  Fairbanks  Co. 

During  subsequent  sessions  at  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel  most  of  the  manufacturing  grocers  of  Chicago 
and  several  firms  from  abroad  were  represented.  Dr. 
Gudeman,  representing  manufacturers  of  several  vari¬ 
eties  of  foodstuffs,  placed  his  expert  knowledge  of 
the  practical  needs  of  the  food  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  before  the  committee.  He  submitted  in  behalf 
of  McLaughlin  &  Co.  a  standard  for  coffee  which 
would,  if  enforced,  suppress  the  fraudulent  coating 
and  weighting  of  coffee,  but  which  would  still  ena- 


his  product. 

Manufacturers  of  jellies,  extracts,  soda  water, 
spices  and  vinegar  were  well  represented,  as  well  as 
manufacturers  of  harmless  food  coloring  and  food 
preservatives. 

Mr.  Morrison,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Baking- 
Powder  Association,  presented  a  most  able  argument 
in  behalf  of  equitable  and  uniform  rulings  for  the 
labeling  of  baking  powders.  He  advocated  a  national 
law  or  uniform  action  by  the  states  through  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  committee. 

Asked  by  the  chairman  whether  he  understood  the 
Hepburn  and  other  bills  to  include  baking  powder 
under  its  provisions,  he  said  that  he  had  considered  it 
carefully  and  concluded  that  it  did  not  apply  to  baking 
powder,  but  his  association  would  ask  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  include  not  alone  foods  but  substances  en¬ 
tering  into  the  preparation  of  food,  and  thus  include 
baking  powder  under  the  operation  of  the  law.  Mr. 
Morrison  thought  favorably  of  the  proposition  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  minimum  standard  of  8  per  cent  available 
carbon  dioxide  in  baking  powder,  but  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  dating  the  cans  or  establishing  an 
age  limit  on  goods.  He  said  that  conditions 
of  keeping  and  climate  haci  more  to  do  with  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  a  baking  powder  than  age,  which  state¬ 
ment  was  concurred  in  by  all  manufacturers  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  present. 

Mr.  Warwick  M.  Hough,  general  counsel  for  the 
National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers’  Association,  gave 
a  masterly  dissertation  on  whisky,  going  into  the  or¬ 
igin  of  the  word,  and  the  methods  of  manufacture 
employed  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  date.  He 
submitted  definitions  and  standards  for  this  article. 
The  argument  was  all  meat  and  no  anecdote,  but  was 
listened  to  with  rapt  attention  for  three  hours. 

Should  space  permit  it  will  be  given  in  full  in  the 
April  number  of  The  American  Food  Journal 

The  last  afternoon  was  given  to  interests  not  rep¬ 
resented  in  previous  sessions.  The  Borden  Condensed 
Milk  Company  presented  an  additional  brief,  showing 
the  prizes  awarded  their  goods  in  the  pure  food  expo¬ 
sitions  of  the  world. 

Incidentally  they  called  attention  to  a  statement 
in  the  “Chicago  Tribune”  that  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  favored  the  manufacturer  in  his  stand¬ 
ards.  They  denied  that  they  had  had  any  conference 
with  Dr.  Eaton  in  reference  to  standards,  except  in 
a  public  way,  as  in  these  meetings.  Every  other  food 
manufacturer  present,  in  person  or  by  representative, 
pronounced  the  “Tribune”  statement,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  false,  and  publicly  denounced  the 
attitude  and  the  statements  of  the  “Tribune.”  The 
“Tribune’s”  reporter,  although  present  at  the  session, 
had  nothing  to  say. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  in 
the  John  Crerar  Library,  where  all  the  food  literature 
of  the  world  was  available  for  reference.  However, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  go  over  the  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  documents  introduced,  and  the  committee 
decided  to  continue  the  work  byj  correspondence. 
Suggestions  for  standards  for  the  first  schedules  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  by  March  10.  He  in 
turn  is  to  submit  all  the  corrections  to  each  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Other  schedules  are  to 
be  taken  up  at  a  later  date. 
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OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  ISSUED  IN  CHICAGO 
ILL..  FEB.  23RD.  1906.  BY  THE  STANDARD  ’ 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AS¬ 
SOCIATION  OF  STATE  DAIRY  AND 
FOOD  DEPARTMENTS. 

I  lie  Committee  on  Food  Standards  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Dairy  and  hood  Departments  are 
holding  a  meeting  in  this  city.  This  committee  was 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Dairy  and  hood  Departments,  held 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  last  July,  with  instructions  to 
use  due  diligence  in  the  preparation  of  standards  for 
food  products,  which  might  be  used  for  the  guidance 
of  officials  of  the  various  states  in  the  enforcement 
of  food  laws.  At  the  first  session  of  this  committee, 
held  last  Monday,  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
two  sets  of  standards  in  the  United  States  was  con¬ 
sidered.,  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  a  set  of  standards  for  the  guidance 
of  government  officials  and  another  set  of  standards 
for  the  guidance  of  the  various  state  officials  would 
cause  much  confusion  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
better  if  official  co-operation  could  be  brought  about 
between  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  committee  composed  of 
chemists  representing  the  various  states.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  to  this  effect  was  unanimouslv  adopted  and  wired 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  'in  which  it  was  re¬ 
quested  that  he  give  recognition  to  this  committee  by 
suitable  representation  on  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  standards 
for  food  products.  The  reply  of  the  Secretarv  of 
Agriculture  seemed  to  imply  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  request  and  the  second  message  defining  it  more 
clearly  was  forwarded.  The  reply  to  this  second 
message  invited  the  whole  committee  or  any  accred¬ 
ited  representatives  thereof  to  meet  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  committee  at  its  next  meeting,  but  gave  no  sug¬ 
gestion  that  such  accredited  representatives  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present  except  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  committee  representing  the  various  state  food 
departments  feel  that  inasmuch  as  they  are  constantly 
engaged  in  the  analysis  of  all  classes'  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  are  daily  brought  face  to  face  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  encountered  in  the  enforcement  of  food  laws, 
that  they  should  be  represented  upon  the  Committee 
of  Food  Standards  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  more  than  an  advisory  capacitv.  Thev  interpret 
the  communication  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
mean,  that  they  will  not  be  accorded  such  representa¬ 
tion  as  they  and  the  association  which  they  represent 
feel  the  importance  of  their  work  and  positions  should 
ei^ti  *  ^em  *0’  and  that  such  lack  of  representation 
will  force  them  to  proceed  along  independent  lines  in 
the  matter  of  preparing  food  standards. 

E.  N.  Eaton,  Illinois,  Chairman. 

Elton  Fulmer,  Washington. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Minnesota. 

Theo.  Wetterstroem,  Ohio. 

Richard  Fischer,  Wisconsin. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Connecticut. 

H.  V.  Tartar,  Oregon. 

Fredrick  J.  H.  Kracke, 

New  York,  Advisory  Member. 

Fir?t  Te,e^ram  to  Secretary  Wilson. 

The  Committee  on  Food  Standards  appointed  by 
the  Interstate  Food  Commission  (formerly  National 
Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments) 
at  their  last  meeting,  held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  July, 
1905,  m  an  executive  session  held  in  Chicago,  Febru¬ 
ary  19th,  1906,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 


W  hereas,  This  committee  is  about  to  formulate  a 
set  of  food  standards  as  instructed  bv  our  associa¬ 
tion,  and 

Whereas,  From  our  experience  in  the  enforcement 
ot  state  food  laws  we  are  convinced  that  the  standards 
already  adopted  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  faulty  in  some  particulars,  and 
Whereas,  Similar  differences  in  opinions  will  prob¬ 
ably  arise  with  regard  to  future  standards  to  be  for¬ 
mulated  and  adopted  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture ;  and 

.  Whereas,  The  existence  of  two  sets  of  standards 
111  this  country  would  undoubtedly  cause  serious  con¬ 
fusion  and  conflict,  and 

Whereas,  The  cause  of  pure  foods  would  be  best 
served  by  harmony  of  action  of  the  two  committees ; 

I»e  it  Resolved,  1  hat  this  committee,  representing 
the  chemists  and  departments  who  are  confronted 
with  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  food  laws  in  the 
several  states,  respectfully  request  the  Honorable 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  to  help  further  a  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  two  committees  on  standards  by  such 
means  as  are  within  his  power,  and 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  committee  respectfully 
request  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
give  official  recognition  to  this  committee  by  a  suita¬ 
ble  representation  on  the  Committee  of  Food  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
An  immediate  reply  is  requested.  The  Committee 

Fisrt  Answer  from  Secretary  Wilson. 

,,  „  ^  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  20th,  1906. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Eaton, 

‘T603”  315  Dearborn, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

The  law  requires  me  to  consult  the  Food  Standards 
Committee  of  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  as  such  and  I  could 
not  add  to  its  membership.  Will  gladly  consider 
carefully  all  standards  and  data  your  committee  may 
submit  to  me.  Point  out  where  existing  standards 
are  wrong^  James  Wilson. 

second  Telegram  to  Secretary  Wilson. 

February  21st,  1906. 

Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir : 

It  appears  to  us  that  you  have  misconstrued  0111- 
request.  We  did  not  intend  to  ask  you  to  place  any 
members  of  our  committee  on  the  Standards  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  A.  O.  A.  C.,  but  desired  to  request  that 
you  give  us  representation  among  those  which  vou 
ia\e  selected  to  collaborate  with  you  in  establishing 
food  standards,  whom,  by  law,  as  we  interpret  it 
should  be  selected  from  the  A.  O.  A.  C,  and  such 
other  experts  as  you  may  deem  necessary. 

Please  give  us  an  immediate  reply. 

The  Committee. 

Second  Answer  From  Secretary  Wilson. 

W  ashington,  D.  CJ  February  23rd,  1906. 

E.  N.  Eaton, 

Chairman  Standards  Committee,  Great  Northern 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

I  cordially  invite  your  whole  committee,  any  mem¬ 
bers  thereof  or  any  representative  thereof  duly  ac¬ 
credited  to  meet  with  the  Food  Standards  Committee 
ot  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists 
in  Washington,  March  5th,  this  date  having  been  se¬ 
lected  yesterday  for  the  time  of  meeting.  Regret  I 
have  no  authority  to  pay  your  expenses. 

10  A.  M.  James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


March,  1906. 
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“THE  MAN  WHO.” 

There  is  reproduced  on  the  initial  page  of  this  num¬ 
ber  some  features  of  “The  Chicago  Tribune  of  Sun¬ 
day,  March  4th,  1906. 

In  its  proper  place  is  a  cartoon  by  the  celebrated 
artist,  J.  M.  McCutcheon,  picturing  in  one  view  a 
man  in  church,  singing  lustily  hymns  in  praise  of 
his  Saviour,  and  in  another  view  the  same  man  behind 
the  counter  selling  drugs  and  patent  medicines  to  en¬ 
slaved  and  drug-bound  victims.  It  is  labeled  “  THE 
MAN  WHO  thinks  he  is  a  Christian,  but  really  is 
the  most  dangerous  criminal.”  It  is  a  powerful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  hypocrisy  of  man  in  professing  one  thing 
and  practicing  another;  in  praising  the  Saviour  on 
Sunday  and  shaming  the  Devil  during  the  rest  of  the 
week ;  in  glorifying  God  in  the  pew  and  worshiping 
mammon  in  business. 

On  the  left  at  the  head  of  the  first  column  is  the 

headlines  of  an  article  on  “The  Pure  Food  Bill,” 
which  reads:  “Whisky  Fakers,  Patent  Medicine 
Frauds,  and  Makers  of  Poisoned  Products  Routed  by 
the  People.”  Surrounding  the  cartoon  on  every  side 
are  the  supports  of  “The  Tribune.”  The  patent  medi¬ 
cine  advertisements  of  the  class  depicted,  private  dis¬ 
eases  of  men  and  women ;  nervous  debility ;  tumors, 
and  others  too  loathsome  to  mention.  Beauty  tablets, 
fat  reducers  and  form  molders  form  the  least  objec¬ 
tionable  class  of  advertising.  Interspersed  are  the 
photographs  of  the  advertising  doctors  and  their  mod¬ 
est  claims. 

Only  a  part  of  the  patent  medicine  advertisements 
of  the  issue  of  March  4  is  shown  in  this  reproduction 
and  none  of  the  advertisements  of  beers,  champagnes 
and  whiskies,  except  one  which  claims  special  cura¬ 
tive  properties,  namely,  “Duffy’s  Malt  Whisky,”  which 
does  not  contain  malt,  and  has  a  doubtful  title  to  the 
term  whisky.  “Liquozone,”  condemned  as  a  fraud 
by  state  food  officials  and  the  Canadian  government, 
has  a  conspicuous  place  under  the  cartoon. 

“The  man  who”  reads  can  point  the  moral. 


Our  Directory  of  State  Food  Officials  is  crowded 
out  this  month,  but  will  be  reinstated,  corrected  to 
date,  in  next  month’s  issue. 


FALSEHOODS  ADVANCE  NO  CAUSE. 

The  friends  of  pure  food  legislation  could  no  doubt 
wish  that  Dr.  Wiley  would  confine  himself  to  the 
truth  in  urging  the  necessity  for  Congressional  ac¬ 
tion,  but  the  old  habit  of  indulging  in  scientific  pleas¬ 
antries  (another  name  for  falsehood)  is  hard  to  shake 
off.  The  habit  commenced  with  Dr.  Wiley  twenty- 
odd  years  ago,  when  he  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment*  in  an  article  which  he  published  in  the  Pop¬ 
ular  Science  Monthly  for  June,  1881 : 

“In  commercial  honey  which  is  entirely  free 
from  bee  mediation,  the  comb  is  made  of  par¬ 
affine  and  filled  with  pure  glucose  by  appropriate 
machinery. 

“This  honey  for  whiteness  and  beauty  rivals 
the  celebrated  real  white-clover  honey  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  but  can  be  sold  at  an  immense  profit  at 
one-half  the  price.” 

When  the  Bee  Journal  got  after  Dr.  Wiley  for 
this  statement,  he  replied  in  an  article  in  the  Indiana 
Farmer  in  reference  to  the  above  extract,  as  follows: 

“This  last  clause,  which,  when  written,  was 
meant  for  a  scientific  pleasantry,  came  near 
throwing  the  whole  bee  world  into  epilepsy.  It 
appears  that  persons  who  devote  themselves  to 
bee  journals  undergo  a  certain  cerebral  inspir¬ 
ation  which  renders  them  incapable  of  seeing  a 
joke.” 

A  reference  to  the  article  itself  will  convince  even 
a  casual  reader  that  when  Dr.  Wiley  made  the  orig¬ 
inal  statement,  it  was  not  meant  either  as  a  scientific 
pleasantry  or  a  joke. 

At  the  recent  hearings  on  the  pure  food  bill  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  Dr. 
Wiley  made  the  following  statement  in  reference  to 
an  advertisement  concerning  blended  whiskies, 
which  quoted  him  as  saying  that  the  fusel  oil  should 
be  removed : 

“Dr.  Wiley.  Will  you  let  me  make  one  state¬ 
ment  without  my  being  under  oath,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  connection  with  that  advertisement?  I 
want  to  refer  to  a  public  document. 

“The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

“Dr.  Wiley.  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Mr.  Hough  was 
there,  and  made  this  same  statement,  and  I  told 
the  Committee  that  that  was  a  false  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Hough  if  he  would  take 
out  what  is  falsely  attributed  to  me  there,  and 
he  said : 

“‘If  you  want  it  taken  out,  pay  for  it;  I 

paid  for  putting  it  in.’ 

“Those  were  not  the  exact  words,  but  that  was 
the  idea.” 

(Page  184  of  the  printed  hearings.) 

Lying  is  sometimes  a  fine  art,  and  sometimes  it  is 
stupidity.  It  is  especially  the  latter  when  detection 
is  easy,  as  it  is  in  this  case,  by  referring  to  page  492 
of  the  printed  hearings  on  the  Agricultural  Appropri¬ 
ation  bill,  one  finds  the  following: 

“Dr.  Wiley.  Why  did  you  quote  me  in  those 
advertisements  ? 

“Mr.  Hough.  Because  you  said  before  the 
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Manufactures’  Committee  that  in  order  to  make 
that  thing  fit  to  drink'  the  fusel  oil  must  be  re¬ 
moved. 

“Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  I  thought  so  then. 

“Mr.  Hough.  And  you  said  it  then. 

“Dr.  Wiley.  I  did. 

“Mr.  Hough.  Then  you  are  not  misrepre¬ 
sented,  and  you  are  right  now,  or  at  least  you  are 
more  nearly  right  now,  when  you  say  that  fusel 
oil  does  not  oxidize,  because  it  is  therefore  ad¬ 
mittedly  an  impurity. 

“Dr.  Wiley.  Will  you  make  that  correction 
in  the  advertisement? 

“Mr.  Hough.  Do  that  at  your  own  expense, 
doctor;  it  states  what  you  did  say.  I  am  not 
putting  it  in  the  paper,  and  I  am  not  controlling 
it.  I  furnished  that  to  the  Committee  having 
that  in  charge,  and  they  put  it  in.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  nothing  in  those  advertisements  but 
quotations,  and  it  is  all  in  quotation  marks,  and 
it  is  all  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the 
public  know  the  truth  about  whisky,  and  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  overcome  the  false  ideas  which  are 
attributable  to  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  utterances.” 

No  comment  is  needed. 

Dr.  Wiley  also  stated  before  the  Committee,  as  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  323  of  the  printed  hearing: 

“So  that  the  law  specifically  says  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  every  mixed  whisky  is  a  spurious  imita¬ 
tion  of  whisky.  That  is  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  a  pretty  good  authority  when 
it  comes  to  definitions  of  that  kind.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
were  closed  with  Dr.  Wiley’s  testimony,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  refused  to  accord  any 
one  the  privilege  of  replying  to  Dr.  Wiley  before  the 
Committee,  a  written  statement  was  filed  with  the 
Committee  by  Mr.  Hough,  the  attorney  for  the  recti¬ 
fiers  and  blenders,  in  which  appears  the  following 
statement  in  reply  to  the  above  statement  of  Dr. 
Wiley : 

“This  was  a  mis-statement  of  the  law  on  the 
subject  which  was  inexcusable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  when  he  made  a  similar  statement  in 
an  article  which  he  contributed  to  an  English 
trade  journel  about  a  year  ago,  I  wrote  him,  un¬ 
der  date  of  May  5,  1905,  as  follows: 

“  ‘In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  attention  has 
heretofore  been  called  to  the  erroneous  con¬ 
struction  sought  to  be  placed  upon  Section 
3244,  R.  S.  U.  S.,  by  the  bottled-in-bond  ad¬ 
vocates,  I  can  only  consider  your  continued 
propagation  of  their  ideas  on  the  subject  as  a 
wilful  and  malicious  mis-statement  of  both  the 
law  and  the  facts,  concerning  which  I  shall  not 
permit  Mr.  Gardiner  to  remain  long  in  the 
dark. 

“  ‘A  compounded  or  blended  whisky  is 
neither  an  imitation  nor  a  spurious  whiskv  if 
sold  merely  as  whisky  and  it  becomes  spurious 
or  an  imitation  only  if  sold  under  some  other 
trade  name  in  connection  with  the  word  “whis¬ 
ky.” .  This  construction  was  placed  upon  this 
Section  in  1869,  when  it  was  enacted.’ 

“The  words  ‘spurious,’  ‘imitation,’  or  ‘com¬ 
pound’  liquor  are  used  in  the  statute  in  the  dis¬ 
junctive  and  not  in  the  conjunctive;  but  if  there 
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were  any  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  used  as 
synonymous  terms,  it  would  be  dissipated  by  a 
contemporaneous  departmental  construction  of 
the  law  which  was  made  by  the  then  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Mr.  Delano,  under 
date  of  September  16,  1869,  which  may  be  found 
in  Vol.  X,  Int.  Rev.  Rec.,  page  121,  and  from 
which  I  quote  the  following  extracts : 

“  ‘To  mix  any  material  with  distilled  spirits, 
wine  or  other  liquor,  which  does  not  result  in 
producing  either  a  spurious,  imitation,  or  com¬ 
pound  liquor,  is  not  rectification. 

“  ‘To  determine  whether  the  mixing  is  recti¬ 
fication  or  not  under  this  clause  of  the  statute, 
you  must,  therefore,  look  to  the  result,  to  see 
whether  either  of  the  three  kinds  of  liquors 
named  is  manufactured  by  the  mixing. 

“  ‘A  spurious  liquor  is  an  imitation  of  and 
held  out  to  be  genuine. 

“  ‘An  imitation  liquor  is  one  that  is  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  genuine  and  held  out  as  such 
imitation. 

‘  ‘A  compound  liquor  is  any  liquor  com¬ 
posed  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  spirits  mixed 
with  any  material  which  changes  the  original 
character  of  either  so  as  to  produce  a  different 
kind  as  known  by  the  trade. 

“  ‘It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  mixing  of 
liquors  identical  in  kind  as  known  by  the  trade 
does  not  constitute  rectification. 

For  instance,  a  party  may  mix  a  material 
with  spirits,  wine,  or  other  liquor,  which  will 
not  produce  either  a  spurious,  imitation  or 
compound  liquor,  but  such  mixing  is  neverthe¬ 
less  rectification,  if  it  results  in  either  purify¬ 
ing  or  refining  the  spirits,  wine,  or  other  ar¬ 
ticle  thus  mixed.’ 

“From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  a  com¬ 
pound  liquor  is  neither  a  spurious  nor  an  imita¬ 
tion  liquor  ana  that  rectified  whisky  is  neither  a 
spurious,  an  imitation,  nor  a  compound  liquor. 

What  is  described  as  a  compound  liquor  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  applied  to  whisky,  as  a 
blend,  which  usually  includes  the  addition  of 
harmless  flavoring  and  coloring  matter. 

“A  mixed  whisky  is  a  mixture  of  two  straight 
whiskies  without  the  addition  of  anything  else ; 
and  a  rectified  whisky  is  a  whisky  made  by  free¬ 
ing  the  high  wines  from  fusel  oil  and  adding 
thereto  coloring  and  flavoring.” 

Dr.  Wiley  is  also  reported  to  have  said  that  there 
was  no  supervision  over  the  business  of  the  rectifier 
and  Mr.  Hough’s  statement  quotes  five  or  six  sections 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  showing 
that  there  is  a  Government  gauger  stationed  at  every 
rectifying  and  blending  establishment  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  blend¬ 
ing  or  compounding  is  even  more  rigid  than  at  the 
bottling  plant  of  a  distillery. 

On  page  332  of  the  printed  hearings  Dr.  Wiley  is 
reported  to  have  said : 

“Why  nobody  will  ever  let  you  in  a  blending 
establishment.  I  could  never  get  into  a  blending 
establishment  in  this  country — not  for  love  nor 
money.” 

Concerning  which  statement,  a  committee  of  blend- 
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ers  from  Philadelphia  filed  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  the  following  sworn  statement : 

“In  his  statement  to  the  Committee  on  the  pure 
food  bills.  Dr.  Wiley  is  reported  to  have  said  as 
follows : 

“  Why,  nobody  will  ever  let  you  in  a  blend¬ 
ing  establishment.  I  could  never  get  into  a 
blending  establishment  in  this  country — not  for 
love  nor  money.’ 

(Page  332,  Printed  Hearing.) 
and  representing  the  blenders  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
desire  to  say  that  this  statement  is  absolutely  un¬ 
true. 

“In  proof  of  this,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  statement  and  extracts  from  various 
letters,  full  copies  of  which  are  hereto  attached. 

“In  November,  1904,  I  met  Dr.  Wiley  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  during  the  course  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  he  stated  that  certain  well-known  houses 
were  advertising  whiskies  which  were  frauds 
and  which  did  not  comport  with  the  representa¬ 
tions  advertised.  His  reference  to  the  matter 
made  me  believe  that  the  advertisement  he  had  in 
mind  was  that  of  the  Wilson  Distilling  Company, 
which  company  was  at  that  time  publishing  a 
printed  analysis  of  their  whisky.  I,  therefore, 
called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Wilson  Distilling  Company,  un¬ 
der  date  of  November  9,  1904  (see  exhibit  No. 
1),  who  wrote  to  me  under  date  of  November 
10,  1904,  among  other  things,  as  follows: 

“  Tn  conclusion,  in  justice  to  us  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  trade,  we  think  the  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  to  should  be  put  in  immediate  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  facts,  as  from  the  information 
contained  in  your  letter,  he  is  evidently  labor¬ 
ing  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  how  the 
Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers  in  this  country  con¬ 
duct  their  business. 

“  ‘Furtherwore,  we  will  be  pleased  to  meet 
him  or  anyone  else,  at  any  time,  to  substanti¬ 
ate  our  assertions,  or  if  he  would  prefer  it, 
would  be  only  too  pleased  to  have  him  come  to 
our  plant  here  in  Baltimore,  when  we  will  open 
any  and  every  barrel,  door  and  room  for  him 
i  that  he  may  wish  to  see.’ 

(See  exhibit  No.  2.) 

“On  November  15,  1904,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Wiley 
inclosing  him  an  entire  copy  of  ‘Exhibit  No.  2,’ 
the  letter  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Wilson 
Distilling  Company,  in  which  letter  I  said,  among 
other  things,  as  follows: 

“  Tn  speaking  to  our  larger  dealers  of  your 
visit  to  this  city  and  my  pleasant  conference 
with  you,  I  was  further  urged  by  them  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  their 
blending  rooms  and  manufacturing  plants  at 
any  time  you  are  in  the  city.  O f  course,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  show  you  through  the 
manufacturing  plants.  I  am  sure  that  you 
could  avail  yourself  of  much  practical  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  government, 
the  public  and  the  dealer.’ 

(See  exhibit  No.  3.) 

“Under  date  of  November  16,  I  received  a  re¬ 
ply  from  Dr.  Wiley,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  said : 
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“  ‘I  have  yours  of  the  1 5th  instant,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  I  have  carefully  noted.” 

And 

"  ‘I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  letter  from 
the  Wilson  Distilling  Company.’ 

(See  exhibit  No.  4.) 

^  “I  call  your  attention  and  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  these  facts  in  compliance  with  your 
very  kind  permission  extended  this  morning  so 
to  do,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  the  invitation  which 
I  at  that  time  extended  to  you  or  to  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  to  visit,  at  any  time,  any 
of  the  blending  establishments  within  our  state, 
or,  if  more  convenient  for  you,  urge  you  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation  extended  to  you  this  morning 
by  the  Wilson  Distilling  Company  to  visit  their 
plant  in  Baltimore.” 

How  much  longer  will  the  public  be  gulled  by 
scientific  pleasantries,  and  how  safe  would  the  food 
interests  of  the  country  be  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific 
joker,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  draw  freely  upon  his 
imagination  for  sensational  statements  to  give  veri- 
similtude  to  an  otherwise  bald  and  uninteresting 
argument. 

No  State  Food  Commissioner  has  ever  been  guilty 
of  trifling  with  facts. 

The  exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  each  state  in 
respect  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  people  can 
safely  be  intrusted  to  the  officials  of  each  state,  who 
know  better  what  is  wanted  by  the  people  of  their 
own  state  than  can  possibly  be  known  by  a  bureau  in 
Washington. 

The  only  Federal  assistance  which  the  State  Food 
Commissioners  need  is  the  removal  of  the  protection 
given  original  packages  under  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

No  scientific  clap-trap  should  lead  Congress  to  go 
further. 


'•NO  MORE  SAMPLE  COPIES," 

•V' 

With  this  issue  we  cancel  our  free  list.  As  a  new 
publication  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  American  Food  Journal  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  dealer  and  consumer  of  food  products  and 
to  the  officials  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  food 
laws.  This  has  been  done  by  sending  sample  copies 
to  those  whom  we  know  to  be  interested  in  pure  food. 

We  feel  flattered  with  the  reception  given  the 
American  Food  Journal  and  grateful  for  the  kind 
words  and  more  substantial  cash  subscriptions  which 
have  been  received,  and  assure  our  subscribers  that 
earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  improve  the  magazine 
and  make  each  number  better  than  its  predecessor. 

To  those  who  have  not  as  yet  enrolled  their  names 
on  our  regular  list,  we  express  the  hope  that  the 
present  issue,  completing  one-fourth  a  year,  will  con¬ 
vince  them  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  high 
character  and  permanency  of  the  publication.  We 
solicit  your  subscription  on  the  merits  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. 


March,  1906. 
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DR.  WILEY  AND  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE. 

The  Tribune,  a  Chicago  paper  supported  by  patent 
medicine  and  whiskey  advertisements,  is  praising  Dr. 
Wiley  and  his  national  food  bill.  This  in  itself  is  an 
indictment  against  the  man  and  the  measure.  It  is 
like  the  support  the  saloonkeeper  lends  the  Prohibition 
candidate,  or  the  fight  the  newspaper  squatter  on 
school  lands  wages  against  special  privileges  and 
graft. 

1  he  country  and  Congress  discovered  that  while  the 
name  sounds  good  the  particular  pure  food  measure 
advocated  by  Dr.  Wiley  was  bad.  A  committee  of 
the  Senate,  in  investigating  the  bill,  found  innumera¬ 
ble  faults  in  the  bill  which  had  passed  the  House  on 
sentiment  and  sensationalism  the  previous  session. 
The  Senate  itself  located  several  addition  senagam- 
bians  in  the  bill,  but  passed  it  as  amended,  although 
the  best  lawyers  on  the  floor  declared  the  bill  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

And  now  comes  the  majority  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  amending  the  Sen¬ 
ate  measure  by  striking  out  all  but  the  enacting  clause 
and  substituting  another  bill  framed  to  still  further 
minimize  the  influence  of  Dr.  Wiley  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law.  Instead  of  being  the  sole  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  law  and  arbiter  of  what  the  people  shall 
eat  and  drink,  it  is  provided  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  shall  consult  the  Standard  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ments  and  other  experts.  Instead  of  being  the  sole 
judge  of  what  is  to  be  considered  harmful  in  food, 
it  is  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to 
have  the  services  of  a  physiological  chemist,  a  phar¬ 
macologist,  a  pathologist,  a  biologist  and  a  bacteriol¬ 
ogist. 

The  minority  report  of  the  committee  recommends 
practically  the  American  Food  Journal's  National 
Pure  Food  Bill.  The  discovery  of  the  defects  of  the 
Hevburn  and  original  Hepburn  bills,  of  the  arbitrary 
power  for  good  or  evil  it  placed  in  one  man,  and  the 
methods  of  misrepresentation  and  sensationalism  em¬ 
ployed  to  secure  favorable  consideration,  and  abuse  of 
federal  power  exercised  by  Dr.  Wiley  to  create  a  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  for  the  bill,  have  led  the  Tribune, 
through  its  Washington  correspondent,  who  signs 
himself  "  Raymond,  to  rush  to  Dr.  Wiley’s  defense 
with  an  article  which  would  have  been  more  effective 
if  it  had  been  less  fulsome.  The  eulogy  says : 

“He  was  bred  in  Indiana,  but  he  graduated  at 
Harvard,  and  the  combination  has  proven  a  fortunate 
one  for  the  people  of  the  country.  *  *  *  Since 

he  assumed  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Agricultural  Department  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Wiley 
has  developed  the  science  of  agricultural  and  food 
chemistry  as  no  other  man  in  the  world  has  done.  To 
his  brilliant  analyses  of  food  products,  liquors  and 
drugs  is  due  more  than  anything  else  the  present 
brilliant  prospects  for  the  pure  food  law.  He  demon¬ 
strated  as  a  scientific  fact  the  shocking  adulteration 
of  common  articles  of  food  and  drink,  and  he  went 
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further  and  showed  through  his  poison  squad  and 
similar  extraordinary  experiments  that  certain  pre¬ 
servatives  commonly  used  by  manufacturers,  were 
dangerous  to  health  even  in  limited  quantities.” 

Brilliant  analyses  and  “extraordinary”  experi¬ 
ments  are  good.  But  after  all,  the  language  may  in¬ 
dicate  the  character  of  the  so-called  scientific  work. 
Just  how  the  combination  of  Indiana  and  Harvard 
is  a  fortunate  one,  as  repeated  several  times  in  the 
article,  is  not  altogether  plain,  but  Indiana  is  as  good 
a  state  as  any  for  breeding  purposes  and  Harvard  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  first-class  institution.  It  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  that  he  only  spent  one  year  in  that  institu¬ 
tion,  and  has  been  granted  only  an  undergraduate  de¬ 
gree  in  science,  that  of  B.  S. 

The  statement  that  Dr.  Wiley  has  developed  the 
science  of  agriculture  and  food  chemistry  as  no  other 
man  in  the  world  has  done  is  certainly  modest,  but 
hardly  gives  sufficient  credit  to  Lord  Playfair,  Bous- 
singault,  Fresenins,  Warrington,  Wolff,  Gilbert,  Le- 
big,  Hehner,  Allen,  Babocck,  Jenkins,  Johnston,  John¬ 
son,  Atwater  and  a  host  of  others,  with  less  energetic 
press  agents. 

The  article  further  says  : 

“When  the  whiskey  men  found  out  that  they  wast¬ 
ed  their  money  in  hiring  an  indifferent  lawyer  to  rep¬ 
resent  them  before  the  congressional  committees  and 
when  the  manufacturers  of  wooden  nutmegs  and 
bogus  peppers  likewise  discovered  that  the  people 
were  demanding  a  national  standard  of  food  purity, 
they  all  united  to  attack  Dr.  Wiley  and  declared  they 
were  afraid  of  the  pure  food  law  because  it  attempted 
to  put  so  much  power  in  his  hands.” 

It  seems  that  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill 
were  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  whiskey  men  and 
manufacturers  of  wooden  nutmegs  and  bogus  peppers, 
and  therefore  recommend  that  the  Standard  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Departments  and  other  experts  be  consulted  in 
fixing  standards  for  food  products,  and  also  recom¬ 
mend  an  advisory  board  of  professional  men  qualified 
to  pass  on  the  harmfulness  or  healthfulness  of  any 
article  of  food.  This  action  was  probably  not  taken 
on  request  of  the  liquor  interests,  as  the  only  whisky 
whose  healthfulness  is  open  to  question,  aside  from 
the  toxicity  of  ethyl  alcohol  itself,  is  the  bottled  in 
bond  whiskies  endorsed  by  Dr.  Wiley.  It  was  not 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  wooden  nutmeg  manufactur¬ 
ers,  as  the  Connecticut  peddlers  have  long  ago  gone 
out  of  the  nutmeg  manufacturing  business,  nor  of  the 
manufacturers  of  bogus  peppers,  because  that  also  is 
a  hoax,  and  moreover,  if  artificial  peppers  were  on 
the  market,  they  would  not  be  effected  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  law,  as  such  substances  are  not  used  for  food. 

It  was  because  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  bill  was 
drawn  to  place  the  commercial  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  power  of  Dr.  Wiley,  which,  even  consider¬ 
ing  the  fortunate  combinations  of  breeding  and  educa¬ 
tion,  are  too  important  to  be  placed  in  any  one  man’s 
charge,  although  he  be  as  wise  and  good  and  great 
as  the  press  bureau’s  announcement  of  the  present 
chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Raymond  concludes  the  article  by  attempting  to  be¬ 
little  the  importance  of  the  amendment  by  saying*. 
“The  work  of  this  board  of  experts  is  merely  to 
procure  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  people  for'  the 
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prosecution  of  persons  or  corporations  who  are  al¬ 
leged  to  be  violating  the  law.  Even  if  Dr.  Wiley  did 
this  work  all  by  himself  his  findings  would  be  no 
more  conclusive  in  court  than  those  of  the  board  of 
experts.” 

This  will  truly  be  reassuring  to  the  board  of  ex¬ 
perts.  Possibly  the  committee  recommending  the 
amendment  had  in  mind  that  the  conclusions  of  this 
board  of  experts,  to  be  composed,  by  the  way,  of  real 
experts,  would  be  more  conclusive  in  court  than  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Wiley,  and  less  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  personal  bias. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  country  has  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  limitations  of  a  national  food 
bill  and  of  the  features  of  the  food  bill  fathered  by 
Dr.  Wiley.  This  impression  has  been  fostered  by 
sensational,  exaggerated  and  untruthful  statements, 
eagerly  copied  by  the  public  press,  and  by  such  parox¬ 
ysms  of  praise  as  uRav”  Patterson,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  a  brother  of  the  owner  of  the  Tribune,  a  crony 
of  “Harvey”  Wiley’s,  contributes  to  the  Tribune. 
However,  the  people  are  beginning  to  tire  of  these 
yarns.  They  have  been  stimulated  by  the  same  sen¬ 
sations  too  long.  Even  the  fable  of  the  artificial  lamb 
chop  fails  to  arouse  interest.  Congress,  too,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  enormous  needless  expense  foisted 
on  the  national  government  by  this  measure,  which 
could  more  properly  be  borne  by  the  individual  states, 
which  are  in  most  cases  already  equipped  to  carry  on 
the  work.  If  a  pure  food  bill  is  passed  by  the  present 
Congress  we  are  now  assured  that  it  will  not  be  a 


“Wiley”  bill,  but  one  which,  instead  of  favoring  a  few 
special  interests,  will  be  fair  to  all.  The  Tribune  in 
its  subserviency  to  sensationalism,  may  have  been  mis¬ 
led  in  the  merits  of  the  cause,  but  more  likely  expects 
as  its  share  of  the  booty  the  naming  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  inspectors,  lawyers  and  chemists  allotted  to  Il¬ 
linois  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Armour  &  Co.  are  establishing  a  new  wholesale 
market  on  Packers  avenue  and  Forty-third  street. 
Union  Stock  Yards.  They  have  an  opening  Monday, 
March  19,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies  visit¬ 
ing  same  on  this  day,  their  omnibuses  will  run  regu¬ 
larly  all  day  from  Halsted  and  Root  streets  to  the 
new  market.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  visit 
and  inspect  these  new  and  commodious  quarters. 

“Saul”  Pierce  says :  “President  Roosevelt  will  take 
pleasure  in  signing  a  food  bill  that  will  grant  such 
protection  to  the  people,  and  President  Roosevelt  will 
delight  in  its  enforcement.”  We  have  not  read  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Pierce  as  private  secretary  to  the 
President,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  an¬ 
nouncement  he  reflects  the  views  of  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive.  We  do  question  very  much  the  inference  that 
the  President  is  committed  to  the  particular  national 
food  bill  advocated  bv  Mr.  Pierce.  We  will  patiently 
wait  for  confirmation. 


“Truth  Will  Prevail” 


Sworn  testimony  of  R.  M.  Allen,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  before  the  Committe  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  state  and  national  standards.  Pages  205  and 
206  of  published  Committee  Hearings. 

Mr.  Townsend:  Has  your  national  association 
of  pure  food  commissioners  taken  any  action  in  re¬ 
gard  to  standards  prescribed  by  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  that  is,  within  a  year? 

Mr.  Allen  :  There  is  a  resolution,  an  official  reso¬ 
lution,  adopted  concerning  standards,  passed  in  St. 
Paul.  I  perhaps,  however,  to  enlighten  you,  should 
give  you  a  history  of  the  whole  standard  subject  with 
food  commissioners. 

Mr.  Townsend.  Answer  my  question,  please. 

Mr.  Allen  :  They  have  petitioned  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  take  up  the  study  of  certain  ques¬ 
tions  which  they  did  not  have  time  or  money  to  pros¬ 
ecute  under  the  state  appropriations,  and  among  the 
first  things  they  petitioned  him  to  do  was  to  study 
the  effect  of  antiseptics  and  preservatives  upon  health. 

Mr.  Bartlett  :  Did  you  have  a  meeting  of  the 
food  commissioners  at  Portland,  Ore.  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bartlett:  What  did  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Allen:  We  discussed  the  subject  of  food 
standards  and  continued  our  present  standard  com¬ 
mittee.  It  has  always  been  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  did  not  rescind  the  resolution  which  was  adopted 
in  St.  Paul  the  year  previous.  We  did  not  have  it 
up,  and  when  a  food  official  from  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  presented  in  printed  form  a  set  standard  for 


Resolution  reported  by  the  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions  and  unanimously  adopted  at  the  9th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments,  held  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in 
July,  1905: 

*Be  it  'Resol'Oed ,  That  this  asso¬ 
ciation  request  its  standard  com¬ 
mittee  to  use  due  diligence  in  the 
preparation  of  a  set  of  standards 
and  definitions  for  the  use  of  this 
association  and  report  on  said  stan¬ 
dards  and  definitions  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 


adoption  by  the  convention  they  were  attributed  to 
certain  members  of  the  food  standard  committee, 
namely,  if  I  remember  correctly,  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Mr.  Ladd,  of  North  Daktoa,  and  Mr.  Winton, 
of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Bartlett:  You  took  no  action  whatever 
there. 
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Mr.  Allen  :  We  took  no  action,  only  ordering 
those  standards  turned  over  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  withheld  from  distribution,  in  ordvr.  that 
the  views  of  those  members  of  the  committee  should 
not  be  misrepresented.  I  understand  it  has  beqn  rep¬ 
resented  that  the  food  commissioners  are  antagonistic 
to  the  federal  government  and  the  standards,  which 
they  have  established.  The  food  commissioners  are 
not  going'to  admit  in  their  state  any  standard  which 
they  do  not  believe  to  be  just.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
large  majority  of  food  commissioners  of  this  country 
are  with  the  federal  government  in  bringing  about 
a  solution  of  this  problem.  They  believe' it  can  not 
be  solved  without  honest  co-operation  from  all 
sources. 

Mr.  Townsend:  Will  you  please  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  food  com¬ 
missioners  early  petitioned  the  federal  government  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  preservatives  and  determine 
the  wholesomeness  or  unwholesomeness  of  certain 
preservatives  in  order  that  they  might  more  fully  en¬ 
force  the  state  food  laws.  Then  the  question  of  stand¬ 
ards  came  up,  and  it  was  thought  wise  to  seek  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  and  I  have  heard  some  reflections  about 
their  ability.  I  believe  that  they  have  studied  this 
question  more  than  any  other  association  of  scientists 
in  this  country.  They  have  worked  on  it  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  would  consider  their  work  as  the  most 
competent  evidence  that  we  could  introduce. 

Mr.  Townsend:  I  have  no  doubt  about  that,  but 
I  want  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Allen  :  We  appointed  a  committee  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  in  bringing  about  the  best  standards  under 
which  we  could  enforce  our  state  pure  food  laws. 
The  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  has 
finally  appointed  a  food  standard  committee,  which 
now  is  the  association,  I  understand,  which  has  been 
empowered  by  Congress  to  recommend  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  the  adoption  of  food  standards. 
At  St.  Paul,  in  1904,  we  had  the  question  of  stand¬ 
ards  up  and  discussed  it  very  thoroughly.  Mr.  Eaton, 
of  Illinois,  has  given  quite  a  little  work  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  at  Portland  the  year  before  he  presented 
standards  which  he  wanted  adopted  and  which  we 
did  not  adopt.  He  also  presented  some  standards 
at  St.  Paul,  and  it  was  ordered  that  his  standards  be 
printed  for  consideration  by  the  food  commissioners, 
and  that  so  far  as  adopting  the  standard  which  had 
been  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
they  be  the  standards  of  the  association.  I  would  say 
that  in  Kentucky  we  are  working  under  those  stand¬ 
ards. 

Mr.  Townsend  :  Is  that  the  committee  that  is 
meeting  now  in  Chicago,  this  week? 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  understand  they  have  their  meeting 
there.  That  is  the  food  standard  committee  of  the 
Association  of  State  Food  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Townsend:  What  is  the  object  of  the  meet¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  suppose  the  object  of  the  meeting  is 
to  discuss  standards  among  themselves,  discuss  the 
standards  which  perhaps  have  been  offered  or  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  food  standard  commission  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Townsend  :  You  spoke  about  preservatives. 
Do  you  allow  the  use  of  benzoic  acid  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive  in  Kentucky? 


A  DEGENERATE. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  was  at  one  time  a  respectable 
sheet.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  daily  papers  in  Chicago. 
Great  wealth  and  honorable  names  have  been  made 
in  its  growth.  It  is  a  pity  that  to-day  it  prefers  to 
wallow  in  the  mire  rather  than  pursue  the  path  that 
led  to  its  prosperity.  Unfortunately  the  hands  that 
guided  its  successful  career  and  the  heads  that  framed 
its  policies  are  no  more.  The  paper  has  drifted  into 
the  control  of  sons  of  the  founders,  who  evidently 
care  more  for  political  power  than  business  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  city,  the  county  and  the  country  exert 
themselves  to  provide  offices  for  the  young  Pattersons 
and  McCormicks;  and  it  makes  no  difference  which 
political  party  provides  the  offices,  none  are  refused 
on  mere  political  grounds,  or  rather  their  political 
opinions  are  framed  to  fit  the  jobs. 

However,  the  abuse  of  the  columns  of  the  paper  to 
secure  political  recognition  is  less  objectionable  to  the 
clean  country  family  than  the  class  of  advertising  it 
carries.  Whisky  and  patent  medicine  advertisements 
disfigure  almost  every  page.  Quack  doctors  and  adul¬ 
terated  foods  daily  insult  the  intelligence  or  clutch  at 
the  purse  strings  of  the  reader.  Cunningly  framed 
reading  matter  inserted  where  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
advocates  the  unrestricted  sale  of  secret  proprietary 
medicines.  The  whisky  advertised  is  not  even  straight 
whisky.  Pages  are  devoted  to  blends  and  mixtures 
and  “vatted”  concoctions.  There  is  “Duffy’s  Malt 
Whisky,”  which,  in  addition  to  having  a  dubious  title 
to  the  name  of  whisky,  has  no  acquaintance  with  the 
word  “malt.”  These,  together  with  Solo  Rye,  Old 
Underoof  Rye,  Haynes  Whisky,  Hunter’s  Rye,  liq¬ 
uors,  bitters,  false  champagnes  and  beers  galore,  form 
an  array  of  booze  that  would  shame  “Bonfort’s  Cir¬ 
cular”  or  “Barrels  and  Bottles.” 

Again,  the  patent  medicines  are  not  those  with  any 
claim  to  legitimacy,  but  the  most  palpable  frauds, 
such  as  Liquozone,  which  occupies  one-fourth  of  a 
page  that  otherwise  could  be  devoted  to  whisky  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Liquozone,  which  contains  no  ozone,  but 
instead  poisonous  sulphurous  acid,  and  which  has  been 
condemned  as  a  fraud  by  state  officials  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government. 

It  is  useless  to  continue  the  nauseous  list.  The 
pitiable  thing  is  that  this  discredited  paper  should,  on 
its  past  reputation,  still  enter  the  homes  of  our  people 
to  contaminate  the  youth  of  our  land.  The  so-called 
yellow  papers  compare  with  it  as  the  Rev.  Charles 
Sheldon’s  works  to  a  dime  novel. 

It  is  true  the  Tribune  has  lately  started  a  pure  food 
crusade  or  a  dirty  food  fight,  but  considering  the 
character  of  the  people  and  the  class  of  advertising, 
we  may  well  ask  for  what  object?  Is  it  to  distract 
attention  from  its  malodorous  advertising  columns 
or  to  force  advertisers  of  adulterated,  fraudulent  and 
misrepresented  foods  to  contract  for  still  more  space, 
or  is  there  still  a  Patterson  without  a  public  office? — 
Milk  News. 


The  North  Side  Grocers’  &  Butchers’  Association 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  is  a  wide-awake  body  of  men, 
and  is  taking  considerable  interest  in  national  and  state 
food  legislation.  Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  banquet  given  by  this  association  March  14, 
and  spoke  of  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Hepburn 
national  pure  food  bill  and  their  importance  to  the  re¬ 
tail  grocer,  and  also  of  the  Lorimer  pure  food  bill. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ESCH. 

Who  secured  the  adoption  by  the  Committee  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Hepburn  Bill  whereby  the  Standard  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments 
become  part  of  the  Standard  Committee  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture, 

John  Jacob  Escli,  author  of  the  amendment  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consult  the 
standard  committee  of  the  Association  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments,  represents  the  Seventh  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  Congress.  He 
was  born  near  Norwalk,  Monroe  County,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  March  20,  1861,  of  German  parents;  in  1865  his 
parents  moved  to  Milwaukee,  and  five  years  later  to 
Sparta,  Wis.,  where  both  still  reside.  He  graduated 
in  1882  from  the  State  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
five  years  later  graduated  from  the  law  department 
of  the  same  institution  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

He  practiced  law  in  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  has  also 
held  several  commissions  in  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard. 

He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  has  twice  rep¬ 
resented  his  district  in  the  Legislature,  receiving  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  votes  given  his  opponent. 

H  is  influence  in  the  House  is  due  to  his  personal 
popularity  among  his  constituents  and  in  Congress,  to 
his  ability  and  staunch  integrity,  and  to  his  liberal 
education,  combined  with  good  common  sense,  which 
makes  his  opinions  respected  in  the  committees  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

FIFTY-NINTH  CONGRESS. 

William  P.  Hepburn,  Iowa,  Chairman. 

James  P.  Sherman.  N.  Y.  Joseph  H.  Gaines.  W.Va. 

Irving  P.  Wanger,  Pa.  James  Kennedy,  Ohio 

James  S.  Mann,  Ill.  Robert  C.  Davey,  La. 

William  C.  Lovering,  Mass.  William  C.  Adamson,  Ga. 

Fred  C.  Stevens,  Minn.  William  H.  Ryan,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Burke,  S.  Dak.  William  Richardson  Ala. 

John  J.  Esch.  Wis.  Charles  L.  Bartlett,  Ga. 

Francis  W.  Cushman,  Wash.  Gordon  Russell,  Tex. 

Charles  E.  Townsend,  Mich. 

J.  E.  Hill,  Clerk 

H.  B.  Meyers,  Mgr.,  American  Food  Journal, 

315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  March  8,  1906. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  herewith  enclose  copy  of  the  Hepburn  bill  as  amended  by  our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  as  the  same  will  be  reported  to  the  House  this  week  or  early  next  week,  I  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  amendment  to  Sec.  9  on  Page  23,  where  upon  my  motion  we  included  “The 
Committee  of  Standards  of  the  Associatian  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments”. 

This  I  trust  will  carry  out  your  suggestion  that  the  state  dairy  and  food  departments  should  have  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  National  committee  of  standards  in  order  that  in  this  way  uniformity  might  be  secured  and  the 
National  standards  be  more  speedily  accepted  by  the  state  authorities. 

I  of  course  cannot  say  that  this  amendment  which  I  have  succeeded  in  having  inserted  in  the  bill  will 
remain  therein  to  final  passage.  It  will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  conference 
committee,  but  I  trust  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  provision  and  the  good  results  which  would  follow  its 
adoption  will  secure  its  retention  in  the  bill  as  it  will  finally  go  to  the  President. 

(Enc.)  Yours  very  truly, 


Later: — I  find  that  the  above  bill  has  been  reported  and  I  send  you  under  separate  cover  marked  copy 
of  same  with  the  Report. 


Committee  on  interstate  and  Joreip  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives,  U.  S. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


THE  USE  OF  THE  REFRACTOMETER  IN  FOOD 

ANALYSIS. 

BY  ALBERT  E.  LEACH. 

Chief  Chemist,  Food  Division  Massachusetts  Board 

of  Health. 

The  food  analyst,  like  his  professional  brethren  in 
other  fields  of  chemical  research,  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  realize  the  immense  importance  of  certain 
physical  constants  in  his  work  of  determining  the 
purity  of  foods.  The  value  of  the  specific  gravity  or 
density  of  solutions  has  long  been  appreciated,  but  it 
is  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  the  index  of  re¬ 
fraction  has  come  to  the  front  as  a  factor  in  establish¬ 
ing  purity  or  detecting  adulterants. 


For  more  than  a  decade  the  butyro-refractometer 
of  Zeiss,  though  originally  intended  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  butter  and  lard,  has  been  in  almost  universal 
use  in  food  laboratories  as  a  most  useful  adjunct  in 
the  analyses  of  all  the  edible  oils  and  fats.  This  sim¬ 
ple  instrument  at  once  almost  revolutionized  old-fasii- 
ioned  methods  of  oil  and  fat  analysis,  since  in  many 
cases  a  refractometric  examination  of  a  sample  in  it¬ 
self  is  almost  sufficient  to  establish  its  purity. 

Analysts  have  long  noticed  a  relation  between  the 
iodine  number  and  the  refractive  index  of  oils  and 
fats,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  much  more  readi¬ 
ly  the  refractive  examination  can  be  made  than  the 
tedious  method  of  determining  the  absorption  value, 
the  advantage  of  the  refractometer  is  at  once  ap¬ 
parent. 

For  the  common  edible  oils  and  fats  and  their  adul¬ 
terants,  including  butter,  lard,  olive  oil,  cotton-seed 
oil,  peanut  oil,  sesame  oil,  etc.,  the  butyro-refrac¬ 


tometer  is  as  useful  as  any  form,  and  quite  the  most 
convenient.  But  for  such  oils  as  corn  and  poppy 
seed,  wherein  the  wide  dispersion  makes  an  accurate 
reading  impossible,  the  Abbe  refractometer  is  best 
adapted. 


This  instrument  (the  Abbe)  covers  the  widest 
range  of  refractometric  reading  which  the  food  ana¬ 
lyst  can  wish  to  use,  and  bears  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  butyro-refractometer  that  a  focussing  camera 
with  a  universal  lens  has  to  a  fixed  tocus  camera. 
It  is  more  expensive,  and  has  various  adjustments 
not  found  in  the  butyro-refractometer.  The  Abbe 
instrument  reads  the  index  of  refraction  directly,  while 
the  butyro-refractometer  has  an  arbitrary  scale  of 
limited  scope,  readily  reducible,  however,  to  indices 
of  refraction. 

Both  the  butyro  and  the  Abbe  refractometers  are 
constructed  on  the  same  general  principle  so  far  as 
the  main  refracting  prisms  are  concerned.  In  each 
instrument  there  are  two  hollow  prism  carriers  hinged 
together,  so  as  to  open  for  admission  of  the  substance 
to  be  refracted,  and  so  arranged  that,  when  closed  to¬ 
gether,  the  oil,  fat  or  liquid  is  held  in  a  film  of  definite 
thickness  between  the  two  opposed  transparent  prism 
surfaces.  A  mirror  below  is  so  adjusted  as  to  reflect 
a  beam  of  light,  either  diffused  daylight  or  lamplight, 
through  the  prisms  with  the  film  of  oil  or  liquid, 
whereupon,  on  looking  through  the  telescope-eyepiece 
at  the  top  of  the  tube,  a  dark  shadow  is  apparent 
across  a  transparent  graduated  scale  in  the  case  of 
the  butyro  instrument.  In  the  case  of  the  Abbe,  the 
movable  side  arm  is  turned  back  and  forth  till  the  line 
of  demarkation  or  shadow  is  seen  to  coincide  with 
the  centered  cross  hairs,  when,  through  the  second 
eyepiece  on  this  movable  arm,  the  index  of  refraction 
is  read  on  the  scale  traversed  by  the  eyepiece. 

The  degree  of  refraction  varies  regularly  with  the 
temperature,  hence  through  the  hollow  casing  enclos¬ 
ing  the  prisms  in  both  the  new  Abbe  and  the  butyro- 
refractometer  a  current  of  water  of  constant  tempera- 
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ture  is  allowed  to  flow,  thereby  measuring  the  refrac¬ 
tion  at  a  fixed  temperature,  which  may  be  readily 
controlled.  A  special  form  of  apparatus  for  controll¬ 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  flowing  water  is  furnished 
by  the  manufacturers,  or  a  suitable  heater  is  easily 
improvised  from  a  simple  tank  and  burner. 

The  older  form  of  Abbe  refractometer  without  the 
temperature-controlling  device  was  of  very  limited  use 
to  the  food  analyst,  but  the  modern  form  with  water- 
jacketed  prisms  as  above  described,  whereby  any  con¬ 
stant  temperature  may  be  attained,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  for  all  oils,  fixed  and  essential,  for  waxes, 
and  for  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions. 

The  Abbe  instrument  is  also  provided  with  a  com¬ 
pensating  device,  whereby  the  dispersion  may  in  all 
cases  be  corrected  for  and  a  clear,  sharp  reading  be 
made,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be 
examined. 

While,  as  above  stated,  there  is  no  such  compensat¬ 
ing  device  in  the  butyro  instrument,  the  dispersion  of 
some  oils  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  corrected  by  the 
use  of  yellow  light,  accomplished  by  simply  allowing 
diffused  daylight  to  pass  through  a  dilute  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate  contained  in  a  parellel-sided 
bottle,  placed  in  front  of  the  mirror. 

Of  late  the  more  recent  immersion  refractometer, 
for  the  examination  of  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tions,  is  being  adopted  in  food  laboratories.  This  in¬ 
strument  is  especially  useful  in  preparing  standard 
solutions  of  fixed  strength,  including  many  commonly 
used  laboratory  reagents,  such  as  normal  acids  and 
alkalies,  which  may  within  limits  be  standardized 
without  the  aid  of  the  balance  or  of  graduated  ves¬ 
sels,  using  tables  prepared  for  the  purpose. 


The  immersion  refractometer  is  constructed  on  a 
somewhat  different  principle  from  the  two  instruments 
above  described.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main  tube  is 
a  fixed  prism,  while  at  the  top  of  the  tube  is  the  eye¬ 
piece.  The  instrument  is  hung  upon  a  suitable  sup¬ 
port,  so  that  the  prism  dips  in  the  liquid  to  be  exam¬ 


ined,  this  liquid  being  contained  in  a  beaker,  held  in 
a  water  bath  above  a  ground  glass  plate,  through 
which  the  light  is  reflected  into  the  tube  by  a  mirror 
below,  affixed  to  the  supports  of  the  bath,  the  dark 
shadow  appearing  across  the  graduated  scale,  as  in 
the  butyro-refractometer.  A  constant  stream  of  water 
passing  through  the  bath  from  the  temperature-con¬ 
trolling  device  enables  one  to  keep  the  beaker  at  the 
required  temperature. 

Aside  from  its  use  as  above  indicated  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  reagents  of  standard  or  normal  strength, 
there  are  many  applications  of  the  immersion  refrac¬ 
tometer  to  the  needs  of  the  food  analyst.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  useful  in  determining  the  strength  of  a  wide 
variety  of  salts,  acids  and  sugars  in  aqueous  solution, 
as  well  as  of  formaldehyde  and  of  alcohol.  By  its 
use  added  water  may  be  detected  in  milk,1  thus 
enabling  one  to  distinguish  between  milk  of  low  stand¬ 
ard  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  and  milk  to  which 
water  has  been  added  fraudulently.  In  carrying  out 
this  method,  milk  is  curdled  under  fixed  conditions 
by  heat  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  clear, 
filtered  milk  serum  is  examined  with  the  immersion 
refractometer  at  20  degrees  C.  If  the  reading  be  39 
or  under,  with  the  conditions  for  curdling  carefully 
observed,  the  addition  of  water  may  safely  be  al¬ 
leged. 

Another  important  application  of  the  immersion  re¬ 
fractometer  is  the  detection  and  determination  of 
methyl  or  wood  alcohol  in  mixture  with  ethyl  alco¬ 
hol.2  Its  use  for  this  purpose  depends  on  the  principle 
that,  while  the  specific  gravity  of  ethyl  and  methyl 
alcohol  of  the  same  strength  is  practically  identical, 
the  refractive  index  of  methyl  is  far  below  that  of 
ethyl  alcohol.  Thus  by  simple  determinations  of  the 
density  and  the  refraction  of  an  alcoholic  mixture  or 
of  the  distillate  from  a  liquor  or  flavoring  extract,  it 
is  possible  to  detect,  and  within  narrow  limits  to  de¬ 
termine  methyl  alcohol,  with  far  less  trouble  and  with 
greater  precision  than  by  any  other  known  method. 

It  has  been  found  especially  useful  by  the  writer 
in  the  detection  and  determination  of  wood  alcohol 
in  lemon  and  orange  extracts. 

Ackermann  and  Spindler  have  applied  the  immer¬ 
sion  refractometer,  taken  in  connection  with  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  to  determine  both  the  alcohol  and  the 
extract  in  beer,  and  Kionka  claims  by  the  use  of  this 
refractometer  to  distinguish  between  artificial  and 
natural  mineral  water. 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  which  forms  of 
refractometer  had  best  be  adopted  in  equipping  a  food 
laboratory,  and  the  answer  depends  on  the  class  of 
work  to  be  done,  as  well  as  the  available  means. 

All  three  of  the  instruments  hitherto  described  are 
at  times  useful,  and  the  food  laboratory  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  for  the  best  work  in  all  fields  should 
have  them  all.  It  is  desirable  to  have  if  possible  at 
least  two  forms,  the  Abbe  and  the  immersion.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  Abbe  covers  the  limits  of  the  im¬ 
mersion  instrument,  as  indeed  it  does  also  of  the  bu¬ 
tyro,  it  does  so  less  accurately,  the  immersion  instru¬ 
ment  with  its  limited  arbitrary  scale  being  capable  of 
a  far  more  delicate  and  accurate  reading.  On  the 
contrary,  the  immersion  instrument  cannot  be  used 
for  fats  and  oils. 


1  Leach  and  Lythgoe,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  26 
(1904),  p.  1195. 

2Leach  and  Lythgoe,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  27 
(1905),  p.  964. 
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The  Abbe  refractometer,  which  is  a  sort  of  uni¬ 
versal  instrument,  reads  the  index  of  refraction  to 
the  fourth  decimal  place  between  the  limits  of  1.3 
and  1.7.  The  immersion  refractometer  has  an  arbi¬ 
trary  scale,  reading  from  — 5  to  105,  corresponding 
to  indices  of  refraction  of  from  1.32539  to  1.36640. 
The  butyro  instrument  also  has  an  arbitrary  scale 
reading  from  o  to  100,  and  equivalent  to  indices  of 
refraction  of  from  1.4220  to  1.4895. 

If  but  one  refractometer  can  be  purchased,  and  the. 
Abbe  can  be  afforded,  this  is  obviously  the  best  single 
instrument  for  all-around  work,  but  if  a  limited  ap¬ 
propriation  makes  it  necessary  to  practice  greater 
economy,  the  simple  butyro  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  the  examination  of  the  edible  oils  and  fats,  and 
is  by  far  the  least  expensive. 

It  should  be  said  that  tables  have  been  prepared 
for  converting  readings  on  the  arbitrary  scales  of  the 
butyro  and  immersion  refractometers  into  indices  of 
refraction,  and  vice  versa. 


THE  NORMAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  WHISKEY. 

(Continued  from  issue  February  15.) 

By  Professor  J.  H.  Shepard,  Chemist,  South  Dakota  Pure 
Food  Commission. 

The  samples  analyzed  were  all  bottled  in  bond  goods  and 
were  received  at  the  laboratory  with  their  stamps  intact.  The 
genuineness  of  the  samples  are  therefore  above  question.  A 
description  of  the  samples  follows : 

Description  of  Samples. 

For  this  inquiry  it  was  necessary  that  each  sample  be  per¬ 
fectly  authenticated,  and  in  order  that  the  exact  origin  of 
each  sample  and  the  source  through  which  it  came  may  be 
known,  the  following  descriptions  are  added : 

Sample  No.  1. 

Hermitage. 

Pure  rye  whisky.  Copper  distilled.  Distillery  No.  4,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  7,  Franklin  Co.,  Ky.  W.  A.  Gaines  &  Co.  Sample 
direct  from  distillery.  Stamp  No.  547484.  Made  in  the  spring 
of  1896,  bottled  spring  of  1904. 

Sample  No.  2. 

Old  Crow. 

Bourbon  whisky.  Copper  distilled.  Distillery  No.  106,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  7,  Woodford  Co.,  Ky.  Stamp  No.  658429.  Sample 
direct.  Made  spring  of  1897,  bottled  spring  of  1905.  W.  A. 
Gaines  &  Co. 

Sample  No.  3. 

Nelson,  Old  Kentucky. 

Standard  whisky.  Fire  copper.  Distillery  No.  4,  District 
No.  5,  Kentucky.  Nelson  Distillery  Co.  Stamp  No.  599I63- 
Made  spring  of  1900,  bottled  spring  of  1905.  Sample  direct. 
Kentucky  Distillers  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Sample  No.  4. 

Anderson. 

Hand-made  sour  mash  whisky.  Fire  copper.  Distillery  No. 
97,  District  No.  5.  The  Anderson  Distilling  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.  Stamp  No.  544463.  Made  spring  of  1900,  bottled  fall  of 
1904.  Sample  from  Kentucky  Distillers  &  Warehouse  Co., 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Sample  No.  5. 

Belle  of  Nelson. 

Belle  of  Nelson  Distillery  Co.  Distillery  No.  271,  District 
No.  5,  Kentucky.  Stamp  No.  602055.  Made  spring  of  1900, 
bottled  spring  of  1904.  Sample  direct. 

Sample  No.  6. 

Bond  and  Lillard. 

Hand-made  sour  mash  whisky.  Distillery  No.  274,  District 
No.  8.  Stoll  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.  Sample  direct.  Made 
spring  of  1901,  bottled  spring  of  1905.  Stamp  No.  826349. 

Sample  No.  7. 

Melwood. 

Fire  doubled,  copper.  Distillery  No.  34,  District  No.  5,  Mel¬ 
wood  Distillery  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Sample  from  Kentucky 
Distilleries  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ky.  Stamp  No. 
649444.  Made  spring  of  1899,  bottled  spring  of  1905. 

Sample  No.  8. 

Cedar  Brook. 

Hand-made  sour  mash  whisky.  D.  L.  Moore.  Distilled, 
Anderson  Co.,  Kv.  Formerly  W.  H.  McBrayer.  Distillery 
No.  44,  District  No.  8.  Kentucky.  Made  spring  of  1892,  bot¬ 
tled  spring  of  1898.  Stamp  No.  118344.  Sample  from  Julius 
Kessler  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sample  No.  9. 

Sam  Clay. 

Hand-made  sour  mash  whisky.  Paris  Distilling  Co.,  Paris, 
Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.  Distillery  No.  77,  District  No.  7,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Made  spring  of  1896,  bottled  spring  of  1903.  Stamp 
No.  449536.  Sample  from  Julius  Kessler  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sample  No.  10. 

Old  Taylor. 

Bourbon  whisky.  E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  &  Sons,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Distillery  No.  53,  District  No.  7,  Kentucky.  Made  fall  of 
1899,  bottled  spring  of  1905.  Stamp  No.  698945  Sample 
direct. 

Sample  No.  9. 

Old  Overholt. 

Special  reserve  rye  whisky.  A.  Overholt  &  Co.,  Broad  For, 
Pa.  Bottles  4234248  and  4234246.  Distillery  No.  3,  District 
No.  23,  Pennsylvania.  Made  fall  of  1897,  bottled  fall  of  1904. 
Stamp  No.  731177.  Samples  direct. 

Sample  No.  12. 

Edgewood. 

Sour  mash  whisky.  Paxton  Bros.  &  Co.,  distillers.  Gil¬ 
bert’s  Creek,  Ky.  Edgewood  Distilling  Co.,  proprietors,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  Distillery  No.  76,  District  No.  8,  Kentucky. 
Made  spring  of  1900,  bottled  spring  of  1905.  Stamp  No. 
785453-  Sample  direct. 

Sample  No.  13. 

Atherton. 

J.  M.  Atherton  &  Co.,  distillers,  New  Haven,  Ky.  Julius 
Kessler  &  Co.,  proprietors,  Chicago.  Distillery  No.  87,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  5,  Kentucky.  Made  spring  of  1896,  bottled  fall  of 
1903.  Stamp  No.  460031.  Sample  from  Julius  Kessler  &  Co. 

Sample  No.  14. 

Old  Elk. 

Stoll  &  Co.,  distillers,  Lexington,  Ky.  Distillery  No.  1,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  7,  Kentucky.  Made  spring  of  1901,  bottled  spring  of 
1905.  Stamp  No.  845675. 

Sample  No.  15. 

Neutral  Spirits. 

This  sample  is  a  neutral  spirit  such  as  is  now  used  by 
blenders.  It  was  furnished  by  Julius  Kessler  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sample  No.  16. 

Neutral  or  Cologne  Spirits. 

This  is  a  sample,  of  neutral  or  cologne  spirit  purchased  by 
the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  for  use  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry.  It  was  purchased  through  Her  &  Co., 
duty  free  for  scientific  use  and  came  from  the  bonded  ware¬ 
house  of  the  Standard  Distilling  &  Distributing  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  analyses  of  two  samples  of  silent 
or  neutral  spirits  have  been  included.  In  order  that  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  No.  15  might  be  confirmed.  No.  16  was  also 
analyzed.  This  is  a  sample  of  commercial  alcohol  coming 
direct  to  this  college  and  released  from  bond  duty  free.  As 
these  silent  spirits  are  used  in  manufacturing  whisky  the 
proofage  is  reduced  nearly  one-half,  so  the  constants  as  given 
in  the  table  below  should  be  divided  by  two  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  quantities  of  fusel  oil,  etc.,  that  these  spirits  carry  to 
the  whiskies  which  are  made  by  their  use. 

The  analyses  of  the  samples  are  given  in  a  table  which 
follows.  The  results  for  the  extract,  ash,  etc.,  are  reported 
in  grams  per  100  cc.  of  the  whisky.  This  does  not  give  the 
exact  percentage  by  weight,  but  this  may  be  found  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  grams  found  of  any  constituent  by  100  and  then 
dividing  the  product  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  given 
sample.  The  figures  obtained  will  differ  slightly  from  those 
reported. 

The  analyses  follow  on  page  26. 

Notes  on  the  Analyses. 

The  appended  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the 
constants  of  the  fourteen  first-class  whiskies  and  the  two 
neutral  spirits  analyzed.  The  extract  varies  from  .1245  in  the 
case  of  Edgewood  to  .2120  in  the  case  of  Old  Overholt.  The 
ash  varies  from  .0051  in  Old  Taylor  to  .0100  in  Sam  Clay. 
One  would  expect  the  extract  and  ash  to  be  higher  in  the 
older  whiskies,  but  these  constants  will  be  largely  affected  by 
the  nature  of  the  wood  or  barrels  in  which  the  whiskies  are 
aged. 

The  total  acidity  varies  from  .0930  in  Old  Overholt  to  .0492 
in  Bond  and  Lillard.  The  fixed  acid  varies  from  .0063  in  Old 
Elk  to  .0135  in  Old  Overholt.  By  comparing  these  constants 
for  fixed  acids  with  those  representing  the  esters  it  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  an  evident  relation.  This  is  as  one  would 
expect  it  to  be.  The  more  fixed  acid  the  larger  the  amount 
of  the  esters. 

The  esters  vary  from  .0396  in  Bond  and  Lillard  to  .0940  in 
Old  Overholt.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Hermitage  is  also  high 
in  esters.  Whiskies  carrying  a  high  ester  content  are  strong 
in  their  aroma  and  flavor. 
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The  furfurol  varies  from  .0005  in  Edgewood  to  .0050  in  Old 
Overholt.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  no  case 
among  the  whiskies  analyzed  does  the  furfurol  content  rise  as 
high  as  six  one-thousandths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  aldehydes  vary  from  .0095  in  Old  Taylor  and  Edgewood 
to  .0025  in  Old  Overholt.  It  will  be  noted  that  Hermitage  and 
Old  Crow  are  also  high  in  aldehydes  and  still  further  that 
these  whiskies  are  among  the  oldest  whiskies  analyzed. 

The  higher  alcohol  or  fusel  oil  content  varies  from  .0849 
in  Hermitage  to  .1936  in  Atherton.  And  these  whiskies  are 
respectively  8  and  7U  years  old.  A  further  study  of  the  fusel 
oil  constants  will  show  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
age  and  fusel  oil  content  of  a  whisky.  I  believe  that  the 
fusel  oil  content  of  a  whisky  depends  solely  upon  the  initial 
amount  found  in  the  raw  whisky.  Aging  does  not  remove 
fusel  oil. 

Of  late  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  judge  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  and  quality  of  a  whisky  by  its  fusel  oil  content.  A  max¬ 
imum  standard  of  .25  has  been  proposed.  All  the  whiskies 
analyzed  come  well  under  this  limit.  But  I  believe  this  is  a 
move  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to 
express  the  wholesomeness  of  a  whisky  by  a  figure  represent¬ 
ing  a  single  constant,  no  matter  what  that  constant  may  be, 
whether  fusel  oil,  furfurol  or  aldehydes.  But  there  may  be 
something  in  a  general  balance  of  figures  among  constants 
that  may  become  a  criterion  of  judgment  when  that  balance 
is  properly  interpreted.  But  I  believe  that  no  chemist  is  at 
this  time  prepared  to  say  positively  just  what  relation  should 
exist  between  the  different  constants  for  a  good  or  bad 
whisky. 

In  examining  the  table  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  ratio 
between  the  esters  and  the  fusel  oil  constants.  In  Hermitage, 
a  very  aromatic  whisky,  it  is  nearly  1  to  1.  In  Old  Overholt 
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the  ratio  is  but  slightly  greater.  In  others  the  ratio  is  nearly 
1  to  2,  and  in  still  others  it  is  about  1  to  3.  But  in  no  case 
does  this  ratio  rise  to  1  to  4  in  these  first-class  whiskies. 

It  is  also  evident  that  no  one  of  these  whiskies  carries  all 
of  the  maximum  or  all  of  the  minimum  constants.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  so  certain  that  a  whisky  carrying  either  all  the  maxima 
or  one  carrying  all  the  minima  would  recommend  itself  to  the 
consumer.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  a 
whisky  carrying  a  very  high  fusel  oil  content  and  a  very  low 
ester  content  ivould  be  rejected  as  lacking  flavor.  Again  a 
very  high  free  acid  figure  would  not  be  desirable.  And  espe¬ 
cially  would  a  whisky  in  which  the  constituents  have  not 
reached  a  final  state  of  combination  be  acceptable.  It  would 
be  raw  and  unpalatable  and  deleterious. 

Now  in  the  case  of  blended  whiskies  it  is  evident  that  the 
constants  would  be  the  means  of  the  proportional  amounts 
of  the  original  whiskies  employed  in  their  manufacture. 

In  third-class  whiskies  the  constants  will  be  proportioned 
to  those  of  the  whisky  and  of  the  silent  spirit  employed.  As 
a  rule  the  constants  would  all  be  lower  than  those  of  the  first 
and  second  class. 

In  artificial  whiskies  there  is  no  foretelling  what  their  con¬ 
stants  would  be.  It  would  all  depend  upon  what  the  manu¬ 
facturer  chose  to  add  to  the  silent  spirit.  I  believe  that  these 
whiskies  are  the  ones  which  should  be  most  carefully  super¬ 
vised. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned 
I  would  not  recommend  either  a  set  of  maxima  or  of  minima 
upon  which  the  South  Dakota  commission  should  arbitrarily 
judge  the  wholesomeness  of  a  whisky.  But  it  is  a  self-evident 
fact  that  the  consumer  should  be  correctly  informed  as  to  what 
class  of  whisky  he  is  buying  and  that  he  receive  that  which 
he  buys. 
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1  Hermitage . 

2  Old  Crow . 

3  Nelson  Old  KeDtucky 

I  Anderson . 

5  Belle  of  N'lson . 

6  Bond  &  Lillard . 

7  Mellwood . 

8  Cedar  Brook . 

9  |  Sam  Clay 
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W.  A.  Gaines  &  Co . 

W.  A.  Gaines  &  Co . 

Nelson  Dist.  Co . 

Anderson  Dist.  Co . 

Belle  of  Nelson  Dist.  Co.. 

Bond  &  Lillard . 

Mellwood  Dist.  Co . 

D.  L.  More . 

The  Paris  Dist.  Co . 


10  Old  Taylor . 

1 1  Old  Overholt . 

1*,  [Edgewood . 

13  [Atherton . 

14  Old  Silk . 

15  Neutral  Spirits . 

16  Neutral  Spirits . 


E.  H.  Taylor  &  Son.  Inc. . 

A.  Overholt  &  Co . 

T.  W.  Paxton . 

J.  M.  Atherton  &  Co . 

Stoll  &  Co . 

Fur’d  by  J.  Kessler  &  Co. 
Laboratory  Sample . 
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Rye .  8 

100 

.93455 

50.1 

.1898 

.0077 

.0920 

.0128 

.0792 

.0818 

.0030 

.0175 

.0849 

Bourbon . [  8 

100 

9340! 

50.1 

.1815 

.0073 

.0684 

.0093 

.0591 

.0607 

.0032 

.0175 

.  1026 

Standard . i  5 

100 

.93417 

50. 

.  1604 

.0072 

.0668 

.0102 

.0566 

.  0559 

.0024 

.01  (XI 

.1604 

J  Hand  Made  Sour;  ... 
t  Mash . :  4/5 

100 

93405 

49.8 

.1621 

.0074 

.0671 

.0102 

.0569 

.0748 

.0026 

.0120 

.1309 

100 

.93369 

50.2 

.1485 

.0073 

.0624 

.0075 

.0549 

.0559 

.0026 

.0150 

.1520 

j  Hand  Made  Sour  , 

1  Mash .  4 

100 

.93458 

49.9 

.1327 

.0058 

.0492 

.0075 

.0417 

.0396 

,(K)10 

.0080 

.1074 

6 

100 

.93307 

50.4 

.1386 

.0064 

.0748 

.0086 

.0662 

.0616 

.0013 

.0105 

.  1927 

i  Hand  Made  Sour  ,. 

1  Mash .  0 

100 

.93345 

50. 

.  1537 

.0097 

.0588 

.0099 

.0489 

.0696 

.0007 

.0140 

.1371 

J  Hand  Made  Sour  ,. 

1  Mash . ;  ‘ 

100 

.93109 

50. 

.1800 

.0100 

.0744 

.0099 

.0645 

.0708 

.0025 

.0125 

.1170 

Bourbon .  5*4 

100 

.93387 

49.9 

.1293 

.0051 

.0609 

.0072 

.0537 

.0493 

.0008 

.0095 

.1417 

Special  Reserve  .  7 

100 

.93485 

49  8 

.2120 

.0080 

.0930 

.0135 

.0795 

.0940 

.0050 

.0225 

.  1 195 

Sour  Mash .  5 

100 

.93365 

50.1 

.1245 

.0072 

.0582 

.0072 

.0M0 

.0640 

.0005 

.0095 

.0953 

7l4 

ioo 

.  9.3452 

49.8 

.1772 

.0073 

.  0665 

.0090 

.  0575 

.0766 

.0017 

.0100 

.1936 

4 

ioo 

.93389 

50. 1 

.1394 

.0095 

.0503 

.0093 

.0440 

.0546 

.0015 

.0075 

.1520 

190 

.81448 

95.6 

.0103 

.0009 

.0075 

.0012 

.0063 

.0154 

.0025 

.0300 

188 

.81912 

94  2 

.0032 

.0000 

.  0063 

.0014 

.0049 

.0642 

.0110 

.0396 

PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

AND  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  STATES 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA  (Continued.) 

Sec.  3.  Ignorance  of  Adulteration.— That  no  person  shall 
be  liable  to  be  convicted  under  either  of  the  two  last  fore¬ 
going  sections  of  this  act  in  respect  of  the  sale  of  any  article 
of  food  or  of  any  drug  if  he  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  before  whom  he  is  charged  that  he  did  not  know 
of  the  article  or  drug  sold  by  him  being  so  mixed,  colored, 
stained  or  powdered,  as  in  either  of  those  sections  mentioned 
and  that  he  could  not  with  reasonable  diligence  have  obtained 
that  knowledge. 

Sec.  4.  Fraudulent  Addition  and  Alteration. — That  no 
person  shall  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drug  which  is  not  of 
the  nature,  substance  and  quality  of  the  article  as  represented 
by  the  vendor;  and  any  person  violating  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  not 
exceeding  $50  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  not  exceeding 
$100,  .or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  or  both  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court;  provided  that  an  offense  shall 


not  be  deemed  to  be  committed  under  this  section  in  the 
following  cases,  that  is  to  say : 

First,  when  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to 
health  has  been  added  to  the  food  or  drug  because  the  same 
was  required  for  the  production  or  preparation  thereof  as  an 
article  of  commerce  in  a  state  fit  for  carriage  or  consump¬ 
tion  and  not  fraudulently  to  increase  the  bulk,  weight  or 
measure  of  the  food  or  drug  or  conceal  the  inferior  quality 
thereof.  • 

Second,  when  the  drug  or  food  is  a  proprietary  medicine. 

Third,  when  the  food  or  drug  is  compounded  as  authorized 
by  this  act. 

Fourth,  when  the  food  or  drug  is  unavoidably  mixed  with 
some  extraneous  matter  in  the  process  of  collection  or  prep¬ 
aration. 

Sec._  5.  Ingredients  must  be  in  accordance  with  pur¬ 
chaser’s  demand.  That  no  person  shall  sell  any  compound 
article  of  food  or  compounded  drug  which  is  not  composed 
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of  ingredients  in  accordance  with  the  demand  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Any  person  violating  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  fined  not  exceeding  $50;  provided  that  no  per¬ 
son  shall  be  guilty  of  any  such  offense  as  aforesaid  in  respect 
of  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  or  a  drug  mixed  with  any 
matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  health  and  not  in¬ 
tended  fraudulently  to  increase  its  bulk,  weight  or  measure 
or  conceal  its  inferior  quality,  if  at  the  time  of  delivering 
such  article  or  drug  he  shall  supply  to  the  person  receiving 
the  same  a  notice  by  label  distinctly  and  legible  written  or 
printed  on  or  with  the  article  or  drug  to  the  effect  that  the 
same  is  mixed. 

Sec.  6.  Subtraction  of  Ingredients. — That  no  person  shall 
with  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  in  its  altered  state 
without  notice  subtract  from  any  article  of  food  any  part  of 
it  so  as  to  affect  injuriously  its  quality,  substance  or  nature; 
and  no  person  shall  sell  any  article  so  altered  without  mak¬ 
ing  disclosure  of  the  alteration;  and  any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  fined  not  exceeding  $100. 

Sec.  7.  Must  Trove  Condition  Under  Proviso.  (Section 
5) — That  in  all  precautions  under  this  act  when  the  fact  of 
an  article  having  been  sold  in  a  mixed  state  has  been  proved, 
if  the  defendant  shall  desire  to  rely  upon  the  proviso  con¬ 
tained  in  this  act,  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove 
the  same. 

Sec.  8.  Dealer  Ignorant  of  Adulteration. — That  if  the 
defendant  in  any  prosecution  under  this  act  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  had  purchased  the  article 
in  question  as  the  same  in  nature,  substance,  and  quality  as 
that  demanded  of  him  by  the  purchaser  and  with  a  written 
warranty  to  that  effect,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  at 
the  time  when  he  sold  it  that  the  article  was  otherwise,  and 
that  he  sold  it  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  purchased  it,  he 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution. 

Sec.  9.  Forging  of  Warrant. — That  any  person  who  shall 
forge  or  shall  use,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  any  certificate  or 
any  writing  purporting  to  contain  a  warrant  as  provided  in 
section  8  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
be  punished  on  conviction  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year  with  hard  labor. 

Sec.  10.  False  or  Misapplied  Warranties.— That  every  per¬ 
son  who  shall  willfully  apply  to  an  article  of  food  or  a  drug 
a  certified  or  warranty  given  in  relation  to  any  article  or 
drug,  or  who  shall  give  a  false  warranty  in  writing  to  any 
purchaser  in  respect  of  the  article  of  food  or  drug  sold  by 
him  as  principal  or  agent,  or  who  shall  willfully  give  a 
label  with  any  article  sold  by  him  which  shall  falsely  de¬ 
scribe  the  article  sold,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
on  conviction  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $100. 

Sec.  11.  Chemist. — That  the  analysis  provided  for  in  this 
act  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe. 

Sec.  12.  Demands  for  Analysis. — That  any  purchaser  of 
an  article  of  food  or  of  a  drug  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
such  article  analyzed  by  such  analyst  and  to  receive  from 
him  a  certificate  of  the  result  of  his  analysis;  and  any  health 
officer,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  any  food  inspector  may 
procure  any  sample  of  food  or  drug,  and  if  he  suspects  the 
same  to  have  been  sold  to  him  contrary  to  any  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  he  shall  submit  the  same  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture  to  be  analyzed,  who  shall,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  cause  such  analysis  to  be  made,  and  give 
a  certificate  to  such  officer  wherein  he  shall  specify  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  analysis. 

Sec.  13.  Purchase  of  Samples  for  Analysis. — That  if  any 
officer  mentioned  in  section  12  of  this  act  shall  apply  to 
purchase  any  article  of  food  or  any  drug  exposed  to  sale, 
or  on  sale,  by  retail,  on  any  premises  or  in  any  shop  or 
store  and  shall  tender  the  price  for  the  quantity  which 
he  shall  require  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  not  being  more 
than  shall  be  reasonably  requisite,  and  the  person  exposing 
the  same  for  sale  shall  refuse  to  sell  the  same  to  such 
officer,  such  officer  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  the  prem¬ 
ises  where  the  same  shall  be  exposed  for  sale  and  seize  or 
take  into  his  possession  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any  such 
food  or  drug  and  shall  keep  the  same  for  the  purpose  of 
analysis. 

Sec.  14.  Definitions. — That  the  term  “food”  as  used  in 
this  act  shall  include  every  article  used  for  food  or  drink 
by  man  other  than  drugs  or  water.  The  term  “drug”  as 
used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  medicine  for  internal  or 
external  use. 

Sec.  15.  Exemption  of  Certain  Articles. — That  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  may,  from  time  to  time,  declare 
certain  articles  or  preparations  to  be  exempt  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commis¬ 


sioner  to  prepare  and  publish,  from  time  to  time,  a  list 
of  the  articles,  mixtures  \or  compounds  declared  to  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

Sec.  16.  Previous  Legislation.— Then  all  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed. 

ADULTERATION  OF  SYRUPS. 

Section  1.  That  from  and  after  September  1,  1903,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation, 
or  agent  thereof,  to  sell,  advertise  for  sale,  or  offer  for  sale 
within  the  limits  of  this  state  any  adulterated  or  mixed 
syrup  whatever,  except  that  at  the  time  of  sale  or  offer  for 
sale  the  percentage  of  such  adulteration  or  mixture  is  clearly 
stamped  or  labeled  on  the  bottle,  can,  case,  barrel  or  other 
receptacle  containing  such  syrup.  The  terms  “adulterated 
mixture  ’  or  “admixture”  as  used  in  this  act  is  understood  to 
apply  to  all  mixtures  of  two  or  more  ingredients  differing  in 
their  nature  or  quality,  such  as  sugar  cane  syrup,  sorghum 
syrup,  maple  syrup,  molasses  or  glucose. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  packages  of  adulterated  or  mixed  syrups 
in  barrels  or  other  receptacles  shall  bear  the  name  and  post 
office  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  manufacturers. 

Sec.  3.  All  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  or  agents  there¬ 
of,  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  ^ct  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  in  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $500,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  or  both  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

COMMERCIAL  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

Section  1.  The  state  chemist  and  his  assistants  shall  be 
inspectors  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs ;  they  shall  be  under 
the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  chemist  to  analyze 
samples  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  that  may  be  offered  for 
sale  in  this  state,  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  or  have  taken  by  his  assistants  from  any 
brand  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  offered  for  sale  in  this 
state,  which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  any  manufac¬ 
turer.  dealer  or  person  using  or  offering  for  sale  the  same, 
samples  not  to  exceed  one  pound  each  in  weight.  In  case 
any  manufacturer  shall  request  another  analysis,  then  the 
sample  at  the  request  of  any  manufacturer  shall  be  sent  to 
an}'  chemist  to  whom  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
state  chemist  and  manufacturer  shall  agree  upon. 

Sec.  3.  Any  bar,  barrel  or  other  package  of  commercial 
feeding  stuff  manufactured,  sold  in  or  imported  into  this  state 
shall  have  secured  attached  a  tag  or  label  and  plainly  printed 
thereon  the  number  of  net  pounds  of  commercial  feeding 
stuff  in  the  package,  the  name,  brand  or  trade  mark  under 
which  the  commercial  feeding  stuff  is  sold,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  guaranteed  chemical 
analysis  stating  the  percentage  of  fat,  the  percentage  of  pro¬ 
tein — allowing  1  per  centum  of  nitrogen  to  equal  625  per 
centum  of  protein — the  percentage  of  sugar  and  starch  con¬ 
tained  therein,  these  constituents  to  be  determined  by  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ingredients  from 
which  it  is  compounded,  also  the  stamp  showing  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  inspection  fee  provided  for  in  this  act.  The 
sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  this  state  are  hereby  authorized 
and  it  is  hereby  made  their  duty  to  seize  and  sell  at  public 
sale  each  and  every  bag,  barrel  or  package  of  commercial 
feeding  stuffs  manufactured,  imported  into  or  sold  in  this 
state  which  shall  not  have  securely  attached  the  tag  or  label 
and  stamp  mentioned  in  this  section ;  provided  that  should  the 
owner  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sheriff  such  tag  or 
label  or  stamp  had  been  attached,  and  that  the  same  had  be¬ 
come  detached,  the  sheriff  shall  release  the  same  without 
cost  to  the  owner.  All  commercial  feeding  stuffs  shipped  in 
bulk  to  consumers  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided 
for  in  this  act,  upon  the  attempt  to  evade  the  guaranteed 
analysis,  and  the  payment  of  inspection  fee  provided  for  in 
this  act;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  restrict  or  avoid  sales  of  commercial  feeding  stuff  material 
in  bulk  to  each  other  by  importers,  manufacturers  or  manipu¬ 
lators  who  mix  commercial  feeding  stuffs  for  sale,  or  as 
preventing  the  free  and  unrestricted  shipment  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  in  bulk  to  manufacturers  or  manipulators  who  mix 
commercial  feeding  stuffs  for  sale.  All  moneys  or  proceeds 
derived  from  the  seizure  or  sale  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs 
shall  be  centered  into  the  state  treasury. 

Sec.  4.  Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  shall  misrep¬ 
resent  the  proportion  of  fat,  protein,  sugar  or  starch  or  other 
ingredient  contained  in  such  commercial  feeding  stuffs  shall 
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be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  for  the  first  offense 
and  $1,000  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  5.  Any  manufacturer  or  importer,  dealer  or  agent  for 
the  sale  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  previous  to  offering  the 
same  for  sale  in  this  state,  shall  file  with  the  Commisioner 
of  Agriculture  annually  a  paper  giving  his  or  their  name  and 
address,  the  place  of  manufacture,  the  name  and  address  of 
his  principal  agent  or  agents  in  the  state  of  Florida,  also  the 
name  and  brand  and  guaranteed  analysis,  under  oath,  of  the 
commercial  feeding  stuffs  offered  for  sale  by  him  or  them ; 
and  any  manufacturer,  importer  or  agent  who  shall  refuse 
to  give  the  information  herein  required  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  6.  Every  manufacturer,  importer,  agent  or  seller  of 
any  commercial  feeding  stuffs  shall  pay  to  the  state  treasurer 
a  fee  of  25  cents  for  each  and  every  ton  offered  for  sale  in 
this  state;  provided  that  when  the  manufacturer  or  im¬ 
porter  shall  have  paid  the  fees  herein  required  for  any  per¬ 
son  acting  as  agent  or  seller  for  any  manufacturer  or  im¬ 
porter,  such  agent  or  seller  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  The 
fee  named  in  this  section;  and  any  manufacturer,  importer 
or  dealer  who  shall  fail  to  pay  the  inspection  fee  provided 
for  in  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  $150  for  the  first 
offense  and  $250  for  each  subsequent  offense.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  person,  before  selling  any  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  for  use  in  this  state,  to  attach  or  cause  to  be  attached 
to  each  bag,  barrel  or  package  thereof  one  of  the  tags  and 
stamps  hereinbefore  described,  designating  the  name  and 
quantity  of  feeding  stuff  in  the  bag,  barrel  or  package  and 
guaranteed  analysis  to  which  it  is  attached,  as  evidence  of 
the  payment  of  the  inspection  fee,  and  the  guaranteed  analysis 
imposed.  Any  person  who  shall  sell  any  package  of  commer¬ 
cial  feeding  stuff  which  has  not  been  tagged  and  stamped  as 
herein  provided,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  $150  for 
each  lot  of  feeding  stuff  so  sold;  and  the  said  person  shall 
be  also  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $5  for  each  omission  to  tag  and 
stamp  each  package,  each  omission  to  constitute  a  separate 
offense,  which  penalty  may  be  sued  for,  either  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  or  any  other  person.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  several  state’s  attorneys, 
when  requested  by  the  Commisioner  of  Agriculture,  to  enjoin 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  resident  or  non-resident, 
from  manufacturing  or  selling  or  soliciting  orders  for  the 
sale  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  in  this  state,  for  use  in  this 
state,  without  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  with¬ 
out  bond  or  advanced  costs.  Any  person  who  shall  counter¬ 
feit,  or  use  a  counterfeit  of  a  tag  or  stamp  prescribed  in  this 
act,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeited,  or  who  shall  used 
them  a  second  time  after  the  said  tag  or  stamp  shall  have 
been  once  attached,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$500  for  the  first  offense  and  $1,000  for  the  second  offense. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  furnish  the  manufacturers,  dealers  or  importers  of 
commercial  feeding  stuffs  with  stamps  to  be  attached  to  each 
package  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  sold  or  used  in  this  state, 
which  stamps  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  in  his  monthly  report  to  the  Governor ;  such 
stamps  shall  be  printed  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  8.  Each  manufacturer  of  or  dealer  in  commercial 
feeding  stuffs  shall  forward  the  money  for  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  stamps,  with  his  letter  of  request,  direct  to  the  state 
treasurer.  Said  letter  of  request  shall  contain  the  statement 
of  tons  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  for  which  the  stamps 
are  requested  and  the  number  of  packages  contained  in  each 
ton.  The  state  treasurer  shall  hand  to  the  Commisioner  of 
Agriculture  the  letter  of  request  for  the  commercial  feeding 
stuff  stamps,  which  orders  shall  be  filled  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  at  once,  if  found  correct. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  purchasing  any  commercial  feeding 
stuff  from  any  manufacturer  or  vendor  in  this  state  for  his 
own  use,  such  person  being  a  citizen  of  this  state,  may  sub¬ 
mit  fair  samples  of  the  said  commercial  feeding  stuffs  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  analysis.  But  in  order  to 
protect  the  manufacturer  or  vendor  from  the  submission  of 
spurious  samples  for  analysis,  the  person  selecting  the  same 
shall  do  so  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  disinterested  per¬ 
sons,  which  sample  shall  be  taken  from  one  or  more  packages, 
placed  in  a  bottle  or  can,  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  said 
witnesses,  and  this  sample  package,  bottle  or  can  placed  in 
the  hands  .of  a  disinterested  person,  who  shall  forward  the 
same,  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser,  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  and  upon  the  receipt  by  him  of  said  sample 
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package,  the  Commisioner  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  require  the  state  chemist  to  analyze  the  same,  and  he 
shall  return  to  such  purchaser  or  purchasers  a  certificate  or 
certificates  of  analysis.  The  certificate  shall  in  all  cases  set 
forth  the  component  parts  of  said  commercial  feeding  stuffs, 
with  their  respective  quantities,  dates  of  analysis  and  the 
name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  submitting  the 
samples,  and  to  be  signed  by  the  state  chemist,  who  is  hereby 
required  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  same,  and  the  said 
certificate  or  record,  when  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the 
state  chemist,  shall  be  competent  evidence  in  any  court  of 
law  or  equity  in  this  state. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  purchasing  any  commercial  feed  stuff 
from  any  manufacturer  or  vendor  who  shall  upon  analysis  by 
the  state  chemist  discover  that  he  has  been  defrauded  by 
reason  of  adulteration  or  deficiency  of  constituent  elements, 
either  quality  or  quantity,  in  the  commercial  feeding  stuffs  so 
purchased,  shall  recover  in  any  action  he  may  institute,  upon 
proof  of  the  fact,  twice  the  amount  so  paid  to  or  demanded 
by  the  manufacturer  or  vendor  of  the  commercial  feeding 
stuff  so  purchased.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  vendor  is  an 
agent  of  the  manufacturer  or  sub-agent  of  such  agent,  the 
judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  rendered  against  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  In  case  any  purchase  be  made  of  any  manufacturer 
or  agent  or  persons  residing  out  of  the  state  of  Florida,  manu¬ 
facturing,  compounding  or  furnishing  for  sale  any  commer¬ 
cial  feeding  stuffs,  the  purchaser  thereof  may,  at  his  option, 
proceed  by  attachment,  as  now  provided  by  law  in  case  of 
non-residents  and  absconding  debtors,  against  such  property, 
rights  or  credits  of  the  person  or  persons  selling,  manufac¬ 
turing,  compounding  or  furnishing  said  commercial  feeding 
stuff,  when  such  property,  rights  or  credits  can  be  found  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  state. 

Sec.  IX.  The  term  commercial  feeding  stuffs  as  used  in 
this  act  shall  be  held  to  include  linseed  meals,  cottonseed 
meals  (when  sold  for  stock  feed,  pea  meals,  cocoanut  meals, 
gluten  meals,  maize  feeds,  starch  feeds,  sugar  and  molasses 
feeds,  dried  brewers’  grains,  malt  sprouts,  hominy  feeds, 
cerealine  feeds,  oat  feeds,  corn  and  oat  chops,  corn  and  oat 
feeds,  ground  beef  or  fish  scraps,  mixed  feeds,  middlings, 
mixed  feeds  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  wheat,  rye,  buck¬ 
wheat  or  rice,  mixed  bran  and  brans  made  from  any  cereal 
or  grain,  but  shall  not  include  hays  and  straws  and  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls,  the  whole  seeds,  nor  the  unmixed  meals  and 
chops,  made  directly  from  the  seed  of  wheat,  rye,  barle>,  oats, 
velvet  beans,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  broom  corn  or  rice, 
containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  crude  fibre. 

Sec.  12.  The  state  chemist,  upon  application,  shall  furnish 
at  any  time  to  an  applicant  a  full  analysis  of  any  sample  of 
commercial  feeding  stuffs  required.  Said  analysis  shall  set 
forth  the  percentage  of  fat,  protein,  starch  and  sugar,  with  a 
statement  of  the  commercial  value  of  each  ingredient,  which 
valuation  shall  be  uniform  and  not  above  the  real  value  of 
such  ingredient. 

Sec.  13.  The  Governor  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  state  chemist,  appoint  an  additional  assistant  state  chemist 
who  shall  be  a  competent  analytical  chemist.  His  salary 
shall  be  $1,500  per  annum.  The  Governor  may  also,  when 
necessary,  appoint  an  inspector  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs 
and  commercial  fertilizers.  His  salary  shall  be  $900  per 
annum,  and  he  shall  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
state  chemist.  The  actual  traveling  expenses  of  the  in¬ 
spector  of  the  chemical  division  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  state,  not  to  exceed  $500  per  annum,  shall  be 
paid  on  proper  vouchers  approved  by  the  state  chemist  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  14.  The  sum  of  $2,900  per  annum  is  hereby  appro¬ 
priated  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  acc,  and 
the  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  his  warrants 
for  the  payment  of  the  same  out  of  any  funds  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  derived  from  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizer  stamps  or 
commercial  feed  stuffs  stamps. 

Sec.  15.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the 
authority  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to 
the  inspection,  analysis  and  sale  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  in  his 
judgment  will  best  carry  out  the  requirements  thereof. 

Sec.  16.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  17.  This  act  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  its 
passage  and  approval  by  the  Governor. 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  GEORGIA. 

The  state  of  Georgia  has  no  dairy  or  food  commission  nor 
any  board  with  supervisory  powers  over  food  products,  except 
in  a  general  way  throughout  the  Agricultural  Department.  The 
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Agricultural  Department  consists  of  the  following  members : 

O.  B.  Stevens,  Commisioner. 

R.  F.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

A  digest  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  is  as  follows: 

No.  261. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  practice  of  fraud  upon  the  public  in 
the  sale  and  use  of  the  product  known  as  oleomargarine,  by 
prescribing  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  sold  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  hotels,  inns,  restaurants  and  houses  of 
public  entertainment  can  only  furnish  it  to  their  guests,  pro¬ 
viding  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  same. 

Section  1.  Provides  it  is  unlawful  for  a  manufacturer, 
merchant,  shop  keper  or  other  person  to  sell  or  expose  for 
sale  the  product  known  as  oleomargarine  without  his  brand¬ 
ing,  marking  or  labeling  the  same  in  a  legible  manner  and  con¬ 
spicuous  place  with  the  word  “oleomargarine,”  so  as  to  be 
easily  observed  by  persons  offering  to  purchase  same,  and 
without  first  informing  such  person  that  the  article  is  oleomar¬ 
garine. 

Sec.  2.  Provides  it  is  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  keeper 
or  manager  of  any  hotel,  inn,  restaurant  or  house  of  public 
entertainment  to  furnish  or  permit  to  be  offered,  furnished  or 
set  before  his  guests  the  article  known  as  oleomargarine 
without  first  giving  notice  by  posting  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  dining  room  and  all  other  rooms  where  guests  are 
accustomed  to  take  meals,  also  in  private  rooms  of  guests, 
notices  that  can  be  easily  observed  and  read  by  the  guests 
in  the  following  words:  “This  house  uses  oleomargarine,” 
and  by  printing  such  notices  on  their  bills  of  fare,  when 
such  bills  are  used  by  any  such  house. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  knowingly  violating  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  as  prescribed  in  sec¬ 
tion  4310  of  the  code. 

Sec.  4.  Repeals  all  laws  conflicting  herewith. 

ADULTERATED  MILK,  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  UN¬ 
WHOLESOME  PROVISIONS,  ETC. 

Par.  456.  Provides  that  no  person,  corporation  or  agent 
thereof  shall  sell,  expose  for  sale  or  deliver  for  domestic  use 
any  unclean,  impure,  unwholesome,  adulterated  or  skimmed 
milk  or  milk  from  which  has  been  held  back  what  is  known 
as  “strippings,”  or  milk  taken  from  an  animal  having  dis¬ 
ease,  ulcers  or  abscesses,  or  from  an  animal  within  fifteen 
days  before  or  five  days  after  parturition ;  provided  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk  or 
skimmed  milk  when  sold  as  such.  Milk  proven  by  any  re¬ 
liable  test  or  analysis  to  contain  less  than  3V2  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  shall  be  regarded  as  skimmed  or  partially  skimmed 
milk. 

IMITATION  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

Par.  457.  Every  article,  substance  or  compound  other  than 
that  produced  from  pure,  whole  milk  or  cream  from  the 
same,  made  in  the  semblance  of  butter  and  cheese,  designed  as 
a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese  made  from  pure  milk  or 
cream  from  the  same,  or  as  imitation  butter  or  imitation 
cheese,  as  the  case  may  be;  provided  the  use  of  salt  rennet 
and  harmless  coloring  matter  for  coloring  the  product  of  pure 
milk  or  cream  shall  not  be  construed  to  render  such  product 
an  imitation. 

Par.  458.  Prohibits  any  person  by  himself  or  agent  from 
producing,  manufacturing  and  selling,  keeping  or  offering 
for  sale  any  imitation  butter  or  cheese  made  in  violation  of 
this  article,  whether  such  imitation  be  made  in  this  state  or 
elsewhere :  but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  cheese  or  butter  under 
regulations  herein  provided  if  manufactured  and  sold  as  here¬ 
in  provided. 

Par.  459.  No  person  by  himself  or  otherwise  shall  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  any  imitation  butter  or  cheese  under  the 
pretense  that  it  is  genuine  butter  or  imitation  cheese,  or  sell 
any  such  imitation  without  notifying  the  purchaser  distinctly 
at  the  time  of  sale  that  it  is  such  an  imitation  and  delivering 
to  the  purchaser  such  a  statement  printed  in  black  letters  not 
smaller  than  four  line  pica  in  the  English  language  that  the 
article  is  an  imitation  and  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
producer  and  contain  no  other  words. 

Par.  460.  No  keeper  or  proprietor  of  a  bakery,  hotel, 
boarding  house,  saloon,  restaurant,  lunch  counter  or  other 
place  of  public  entertainment  or  any  employe  or  person  hav¬ 
ing  charge  thereof  or  any  person  furnishing  board  to  others 
than  his  own  family,  shall  keep,  use  or  serve  therein  either  as 
food  for  the  guests  or  otherwise,  boarders,  customers  or  em¬ 
ployes,  or  for  cooking  purposes,  any  imitation  butter  or 
imitation  cheese,  unless  such  keeper,  proprietor  or  other  per¬ 
son  keep  constantly  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room 
where  such  imitation  shall  be  served  or  sold,  so  that  same 
may  be  seen  and  read  by  any  person  in  such  place,  a 


white  card  not  less  than  10  by  14  inches  in  size,  on  which 
shall  be  printed  in  English,  in  plain  black,  Roman  letters,  the 
words  Imitation  butter  used  here”  or  “Imitation  cheese  used 
here,”  as  the  case  may  be,  and  said  card  shall  contain  no 
other  words. 

Par.  461.  No  person  shall  coat,  powder  or  color  with 
annatto  or  any  coloring  matter  whatever  any  substitute  for 
butter  or  cheese  whereby  such  substance  shall  be  caused  to 
resemble  butter  or  cheese,  the  product  of  pure  milk  or  cream. 

Par.  462.  No  person  shall  combine  any  fat  or  vegetable  oil 
or  other  substance  with  butter  or  cheese,  or  combine  there¬ 
with  animal  fat  or  vegetable  oil  any  annatto  or  other  color¬ 
ing  matter  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  thereto  a  yellow 
color  or  any  shade  of  yellow,  so  that  such  substance  shall 
resemble  genuine  butter  or  cheese,  nor  introduce  any  such 
coloring  matter  into  any  article  of  which  said  substitute  may 
be  composed;  provided  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  the 
use  of  salt,  rennet  or  harmless  coloring  matter  for  coloring  the 
product  of  pure  milk  or  cream  from  the  same. 

Par.  463.  Every  person  who  willfully  manufactures  any 
substance  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese  shall  brand, 
stamp  or  stencil  upon  the  top  and  side  of  each  box,  tub  or 
other  vessel  in  which  said  substitute  shall  be  kept  or  removed 
from  the  place  where  produced,  in  a  clear,  durable  manner  in 
the  English  language  the  words  “Substitute  for  butter,”  or 
“Substitute  for  cheese,”  as  the  case  may  be,  in  printed  letters, 
in  plain,  Roman  type,  each  one  to  be  not  less  than  one  inch  in 
length  and  one-half  inch  in  width. 

464.  _  No  person  shall  possess  or  control,  except  for  con¬ 
sumption  by  himself  or  family,  any  substance  designed  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  unless  the  vessel 
containing  it  shall  be  marked  as  required  in  the  preceding  sec 
tion. 

PENALTY. 

A  violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  IDAHO. 

The  food  laws  of  Idaho  are  administered  by  the  dairy,  food 
and  oil  commissioner. 

GENERAL  FOOD  LAWS. 

4747-  Adulterated  food  and  drugs.  Every  person  who 
adulterates  or  dilutes  any  article  of  food,  drink,  drug,  medi¬ 
cine,  spirituous  or  malt  liquor,  or  wine,  or  any  article  useful 
in  compounding  them  with  a  fraudulent  intent  to  offer  the 
same  or  cause  or  permit  it  to  be  offered  for  sale  as  unadul¬ 
terated  or  undiluted,  and  every  person  who  fraudulently  sells, 
or  keeps  or  offers  for  sale  the  same,  as  unadulterated  or  un¬ 
diluted,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

4748.  Tainted  or  diseased  food  and  drugs.  Every  person 
who  knowingly  sells,  or  keeps  or  offers  for  sale,  or  otherwise 
disposes  of  any  article  of  food,  drink,  drug,  or  medicine,  know¬ 
ing  the  same  has  become  tainted,  decayed,  spoiled,  or  other¬ 
wise  unwholesome  or  unfit  to  be  eaten  or  drank,  with  intent 
to  permit  the  same  to  be  eaten  or  drank,  is  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor. 

4749.  Sale  of  famished  animals.  Every  person  who  slaugh¬ 
ters,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  to  the  public,  any  animal  or 
animals  that  have  been  confined  for  forty-eight  hours  or  more 
without  proper  food,  or  twenty  hours  without  water,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Act  of  Jan.  27,  1883,  Codes  of  1901. 

Section  i.  State  hoard  of  dairy,  food,  and  oil  commis¬ 
sioners.  The  secretary  of  state,  the  professor  of  agriculture 
and  superintendent  of  institutes,  and  one  other  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  shall  hereby  constitute  a  state  board 
of  dairy,  food  and  oil  commissioners,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  state  board  of  horticultural  inspection,  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  shall  have  an  equal  voice  with  the 
state  board  of  horticultural  inspection  in  selecting  the  com¬ 
missioner  and  secretary. 

Sec.  2.  Compensation.  The  state  board  of  dairy,  food  and 
oil  commissioners  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  such  board,  but  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel¬ 
ing  expenses,  and  the  commissioners  and  secretary  shall  be 
allowed  traveling,  printing,  and  other  expenses  not  exceeding 
$1,200  annually.  All  accounts  for  expenditures  incurred  or 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  approved 
and  certified  by  the  said  state  board  of  dairy,  food  and  oil 
commissioners  before  presentation  to  the  state  auditor. 

Sec.  3.  Biennial  report.  The  state  board  of  dairy,  food  and 
oil  commissioners  shall  bienially  on  December  first  report  to 
the  governor  of  this  state  a  full  account  of  their  official  ac¬ 
tions  under  this  act ;  also  the  operations  and  results  of  this 
or  any  other  laws  pertaining  to  the  dairy  industry,  foods, 
drink  and  illuminating  oils  in  the  state;  a  full  account  of  all 
expenses  and  disbursements  of  the  board;  as  full  and  com- 
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plete  statistics  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  collect  pertaining 
to  the  manufacture,  imports  and  exports  of  the  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  within  the  state  for  the  biennial  term,  and  shall  make 
suggestions  as  to  the  need  of  further  legislation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Sec.  4.  Payment  of  expenses.  All  expenses  incurred  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  audited  as  required  by 
law  upon  bills  being  presented,  properly  certified  by  the  board 
of  dairy,  food  and  oil  commissioners,  and  the  state  auditor 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  draw  warrants  upon  the  state  treas¬ 
urer  for  the  amounts  thus  audited. 

Sec.  5.  Appointment  of  commissioner.  The  state  horticul¬ 
tural  inspector  shall  also  be  the  dairy,  food  and  oil  commis¬ 
sioner. 

Sec.  6.  Duties  of  commissioner.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  dairy,  food  and  oil  commissioner  to  enforce  all  law's  that 
now  exist  or  that  may  be  hereafter  enacted  in  this  state  re¬ 
garding  the  protection,  manufacture  or  sale  of  dairy  produce, 
foods,  drink,  and  illuminating  oils,  and  to  inspect  any  article 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  foods,  drink,  illuminating  oils,  or  imi¬ 
tations  thereof,  made  or  offered  for  sale  within  the  state, 
which  he  may  suspect  or  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  impure, 
unhealthful,  adulterated,  misbranded  or  counterfeit,  or  not 
complying  with  this  act;  and  to  prosecute  or  cause  to  be 
prosecuted  any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  firms,  corporation 
or  corporations,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
adulterated,  misbranded  or  counterfeit  dairy  products,  food, 
drink  or  illuminating  oil,  contrary  to  law. 

Sec.  7.  Salaries.  The  dairy,  food  and  oil  commissioner 
and  horticultural  inspector  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  ($1,800)  per  annum,  one-half  of  which  shall 
be  paid  from  the  funds  provided  under  this  act  and  one-half 
from  the  funds  provided  for  horticultural  inspection,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  dairy,  food  and  oil  commissioners 
shall  be  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  horticultural 
inspection,  and  his  salary  shall  not  exceed  seven  hundred 
dollars  ($700)  per  annum,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid 
from  the  funds  provided  under  this  act  and  one-half  from 
the  funds  provided  for  horticultural  inspection. 

Sec.  8.  Prosecution.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney- 
general  or  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  any  county  of  the 
state,  when  called  upon  by  the  dairy,  food  and  oil  commis¬ 
sioner,  to  render  any  legal  assistance  in  their  power  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  laws  and  to  prosecute  cases  arising  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  21.  Aid  to  be  given  in  administering  law.  All  clerks, 
bookkeepers,  express  agents,  railroad  officials,  employee  or  em¬ 
ployees  of  common  carriers  shall  render  to  the  dairy,  food 
and  oil  commissioner,  and  his  deputies,  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power  in  tracing,  finding  or  discovering  the  presence  of 
any  article  named  in  this  act.  Any  refusal  or  neglect  on  the 
part  of  such  clerks,  bookkeepers,  express  agents,  railroad 
officials,  employee  or  employees  of  common  carriers  to  render 
such  friendly  aid.  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  22.  Chemists’  certificate  evidence.  In  all  prosecutions 
arising  under  this  act,  the  certificate  of  the  chemist  making 
the  analysis  or  testing,  when  duly  sworn  to  by  such  analyst, 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  fact  or  facts  therein 
certified. 

Sec.  29.  Establishment  of  standards.  The  state  board  of 
dairy,  food  and  oil  commissioners  shall  have  the  authority 
from  time  to  time  to  establish  standards  of  strength  and 
purity  not  designated  in  this  act,  said  standards  to  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  standards  authorized  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  by  the  United  States  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  30.  Appointment  of  state  chemist;  salary  and  duties. 
I  he  state  board  of  dairy,  food  and  oil  commissioners  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  a  state  chemist,  defining  his  duties  and 
fixing  his  salary  not  exceeding  $1,400  per  annum,  who  shall 
hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  chemist  to  analyze  all  articles  of  food  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  covered  by  this  act  submitted  to  him  by  the  commis¬ 
sioner  or  a  member  of  the  said  board. 

Sec.  31.  Bulletins.  The  state  board  of  dairy,  food  and  oil 
commissioners  shall  have  authority  to  issue  bulletins  as  often 
as  deemed  necessary,  showing  a  list  of  analyses  made  by  the 
state  chemist  or  other  chemist ;  also  any  other  information 
thev  may  have  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  act. 

Sec.  33.  Adulterated  or  misbranded  products  prohibited. 
I  hat  no  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  shall  within 
this  state,  manufacture  for  sale,  have  in  his  or  their  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell,  any  article 
of  food,  drink,  or  illuminating  oil,  which  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  34.  Food  defined.  The  term  “food”  as  used  herein, 
shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery, 
or  condiment  by  man,  whether  simple,  mixed,  or  compound, 


and  all  substances  and  ingredients  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  same. 

Sec.  35.  Adulteration  defined.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
act  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated : 

In  the  case  of  confectionery.  If  it  contain  terra  alba,  barytes, 
talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  mineral  substances,  or  poisonous 
colors  or  flavors,  or  other  ingredients  deleterious  or  detri¬ 
mental  to  health. 

In  the  case  of  food:  First.  If  any  substance  or  substances 
has  or  have  been  mixed  and  packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce 
or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

Second.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

1  bird.  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

Fourth.  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  ingre¬ 
dient  which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  person  consuming  it. 

Fifth.  If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  filthy,  decom¬ 
posed,  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or*  any  por¬ 
tion  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food,  whether  manufactured  or  not, 
or  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  one  that  has 
died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 

Sixth.  If  it  does  not  conform  to  the  standard  of  strength 
and  purity  authorized  by  this  act. 

Sec.  36.  Misbranding  defined.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act 
an  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded: 

First.  If  it  be  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name 
of  another  article:  Provided,  That  the  term  “distinctive 
name”  shall  not  be  construed  as  applying  to  any  article  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  under  a  name  that  has  come  into  general 
use  to  indicate  the  class  or  kind  of  the  article,  if  the  name 
be  accompanied  on  the  same  label  or  brand  with  a  statement 
of  the  place  where  said  article  has  been  manufactured  or 
produced. 

Second.  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  or  stained  in  a 
manner  whereby  damage  is  concealed,  so  that  such  product, 
when  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive 
the  purchaser. 

Third.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mis¬ 
lead  the  purchaser,  or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  product  when 
not  so,  or  is  an  imitation,  either  in  package  or  label,  of  an¬ 
other  substance  of  a  previously  established  name,  or  which 
has  been  trade-marked  or  patented. 

Fourth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear 
any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients 
or  the  substances  contained  therein,  which  statement,  design, 
or  device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular,  or  if 
the  same  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  state,  territory,  or  place 
in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  produced. 

Provided,  however,  That  an  article  of  food  which  does  not 
contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cases : 

First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may 
he  now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of 
food,  or  ingredients  of  articles  of  food,  under  their  own  dis¬ 
tinctive  names,  and  not  included  in  definition  first  of  mis¬ 
branded  articles  of  food  in  this  section. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  distinctly  and  conspicuously 
labeled,  so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  mixtures,  com¬ 
pounds,  combinations,  imitations,  or  blends:  Provided,  That 
the  same  shall  be  distinctly  and  conspicuously  labeled  so  as 
to  show  the  character  and  constituents  thereof:  And  pro¬ 
vided.  further,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  pro¬ 
prietary  foods  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingre¬ 
dients  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  • 
the  provisions  of  this  act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from 
adulteration  or  imitation  :  Provided,  further,  That  no  dealer 
shall  be  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  he 
can  establish  a  guaranty  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber, 
manufacturer  or  other  party  from  whom  he  purchases  such 
articles  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  not  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  designating  it : 
And  provided,  further ,  That  said  guarantor  or  guarantors  re¬ 
side  in  the  state  of  Idaho.  Said  guaranty  to  afford  protection 
shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  or  parties 
making  the  sale  of  such  articles  to  such  dealer,  and  said  party 
or  parties  shall  be  amenable  to  the  prosecutions,  fines,  and 
other  penalties  which  would  attach,  in  due  course,  to  the 
dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  37.  Sampling.  Every  person,  company,  or  corporation 
who  manufactures,  produces,  sells,  or  exposes  for  sale  in  the 
state  of  Idaho,  any  article  of  food,  drink  or  illuminating  oil, 
shall  furnish,  within  business  hours  and  upon  tender  and 
full  payment  of  the  selling  price,  a  sample  of  such  article  of 
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food  to  any  person  who  shall  apply  to  such  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  person,  company,  or  corporation  selling  or  ex¬ 
posing  for  sale  as  aforesaid  such  article  of  food,  drink  or 
illuminating  oil  for  such  sample  in  sufficient  quantity  for  an 
analysis  of  any  such  article  or  articles  in  his  possession. 

Sec.  38.  Penalties.  Any  person,  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  dealer  who  refuses  to  comply,  upon  demand,  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  preceding  section,  or  who  shall  obstruct 
the  dairy,  food  and  oil  commissioner  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  under  this  act,  or  whoever  violates  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars 
($100),  nor  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25),  or  imprison¬ 
ment  not  exceeding  ninety,  nor  less  than  thirty  days,  or  both. 
And  any  person  found  guilty  of  manufacturing  or  offering 
for  sale,  or  selling  any  adulterated,  impure,  or  misbranded 
article  of  food,  drink  or  illuminating  oil,  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  adjudged  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
the  penalties  hereinbefore  provided  for,  all  the  necessary 
costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  inspecting  and  analyzing  such 
adulterated  or  misbranded  articles  which  said  person  may 
have  been  found  guilty  of  manufacturing,  selling  or  offering 
for  sale.  And  in  addition  thereto,  such  adulterated,  impure, 
or  misbranded  article,  or  articles,  shall  be  confiscated,  and 
upon  the  order  of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  the 
commissioner  shall  destroy  same :  Provided,  That  in  case  the 
legal  disability  which  exists  against  such  article,  or  articles, 
is  one  which  can  be  removed  by  proper  labeling,  he  shall  sell 
same  and  pay  the  proceeds  into  the  state  treasury,  where 
they  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  dairv,  food  and  oil 
fund. 

.  Sec.  39-  Possession  evidence  of  violation  of  law.  Posses¬ 
sion  by  any  person  or  firm  of  an  article  or  substance  the  sale 
of  which  is  prohibited  by  this  act  shall  be  considered  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  same  is  kept  by  such  person  or  firms 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  commis¬ 
sioner  shall  be  authorized  to  seize  upon  and  take  possession 
of  such  article  or  substance,  and  upon  the  order  of  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  he  shall  dispose  of  same  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  40.  Subpoena  of  state  chemist.  In  any  prosecution 
under  this  act,  whenever  the  dairy,  food  and  oil  commissioner 
shall  certify  that  the  presence  of  the  state  chemist  is  necessary 
as  a  witness  in  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  judge  of  the  court 
or  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  wherein  such  trial  shall 
be  held  shall  issue  a  subpoena  for  his  attendance  at  the  trial ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  chemist  to  obey  said 
subpoena  and  all  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county  wherein  said  trial  was  held  in  the  same 
manner  that  county  officers  are  paid,  and  in  case  of  conviction 
shall  be  charged  to  the  defendant  as  part  of  the  costs  of  the 
prosecution. 

Sec.  41.  Appropriation.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  state  for  the  term  of  two  years  beginning  April  1st, 
1905.  eight  thousand  dollars  ($8,000),  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  42.  Repeal.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts 'in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  43.  Effect.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  therefor  this 
act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 
Approved  March  6,  1905. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES. 

Sec.  24.  Deleterious  ingredients  prohibited.  No  person 
shall  within  this  state,  by  himself,  his  servant,  or  agent  of 
any  other  person  or  corporation,  manufacture,  brew,  distill, 
have  or  offer  for  sale,  or  sell  any  spirituous  or  fermented  or 
malt  liquors  containing  any  drug,  substance  or  ingredients 
not  a  normal  constituent  in  spirituous,  fermented  or  malt 
liquors,  or  which  may  be  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health 
when  such  liquors  are  used  as  a  beverage,  and  the  following 
drugs,  substances  or  ingredients  shall  be  deemed  to  be  not 
normal  in  spirituous,  fermented  or  malt  liquors,  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health  when 
contained  in  such  liquors,  to  wit :  Cocculus  indicus,  chloride 
of  sodium,  copperas,  opium,  cayenne  pepper,  picric  acid,  In¬ 
dian  hemp,  strychnine,  arsenic,  tobacco,  darnel  seed,  extract 
of  logwood,  salts  of  zinc,  copper  or  lead,  alum,  methyl  alcohol 
and  its  derivatives,  amyl  alcohol,  and  any  extract  or  com¬ 
pound  of  any  of  the  above  drugs,  substances  or  ingredients. 
Approved  March  6,  1905. 

BAKING  POWDERS. 

Sec.  23.  Labels.  Every  person  making,  manufacturing  or 
selling  or  offering  or  exposing  for  sale  any  baking  powders, 
or  any  mixture  or  compound  intended  for  use  as  a  baking 
powder  shall  securely  affix,  or  cause  to  be  securely  affixed  to 
every  box,  can,  or  package  containing  such  baking  powder  or 


like  mixture  or  compound,  on  a  white  or  light  colored  label, 
upon  the  outside  and  face  of  which  is  distinctly  printed  with 
black  Jnk,  in  legible  type  no  smaller  than  “brevier  heavy  gothic 
caps,”  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
words  "I  his  baking  powder  is  composed  of  the  following 
ingredients  and  none  other”;  and  immediately  after  said  words 
shall  be  printed  in  the  English  language  upon  said  white  01- 
light  colored  label,  in  the  color,  style  and  manner  above  speci¬ 
fied,  the  true  and  correct  name  of  each  and  all  ingredients 
contained  in  or  constituting  a  component  part  of  such  baking 
powder,  or  mixture  or  compound  intended  for  use  as  a  baking 
powder,  using  the  names  by  which  each  ingredient  is  com¬ 
monly  known  in  trade. 

Approved  March  6,  1905. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

4743-  Imitation  or  adulterated  butter.  Every  person  who 
sells  or  keeps  for  sale,  or  offers  for  sale,  or  otherwise  disposes 
of  oleomargarine,  butterine,  mixture  imitating  butter,  or  adul¬ 
terated  butter,  under  the  name  of  or  under  the  pretense  that 
the  same  is  butter,  or  keeps  for  sale  or  manufactures  oleo¬ 
margarine,  butterine,  mixture  imitating  butter,  or  adulterated 
butter,  without  branding  the  same  or  the  package  in  which 
it  is  contained,  on  the  outside  thereof,  with  the  word  oleomar¬ 
garine,  butterine  or  adulterated  butter,  or  without  informing 
the  purchaser  thereof,  or  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the 
same  is  offered  for  sale,  that  the  substance  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  is  imitation  butter,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Codes  of  1901. 

594-  Sec.  i.  Adulteration  defined.  Every  article,  substi¬ 
tute,  or  compound,  other  than  that  which  is  procured  from 
pure  milk  or  cream  therefrom,  made  in  the  semblance  of 
butter,  and  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  made 
from  pure  milk  or  its  cream,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  imita¬ 
tion  butter : 

Provided ,  That  the  use  of  salt  and  harmless  coloring  mat¬ 
ter,  for  coloring  the  product  of  pure  milk  or  cream,  shall 
not  be  construed  to  render  such  product  an  imitation. 

595-  Sec.  2.  Coloring  matter.  No  person  shall  coat,  pow¬ 
der,  or  color  with  annatto  or  any  coloring  matter  whatever, 
any  substance  designed  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  whereby 
such  substitute  or  products  so  colored  or  compounded  shall 
be  made  to  resemble  butter,  the  product  of  the  dairy. 

No  person  shall  combine  any  animal  fat  or  vegetable  oil 
or  other  substance  with  butter  or  combine  therewith,  or  with 
animal  fat,  or  vegetable  oil,  or  combination  of  the  two,  or 
with  either  one,  or  other  substance  or  substances,  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  imparting  thereto  a  yellow 
color,  or  any  shade  of  yellow,  so  that  such  substitute  shall 
resemble  yellow  or  any  shade  of  genuine  yellow  butter,  nor 
introduce  any  such  coloring  matter,  or  such  substance  or  sub¬ 
stances,  into  any  of  the  articles  of  which  the  same  is  com¬ 
posed  : 

Provided,  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  salt,  rennet,  or  harmless  coloring  matter  for  coloring 
the  products  of  pure  milk,  or  cream  from  the  same. 

No  person  shall,  by  himself,  his  agent  or  employes,  pro¬ 
duce  or  manufacture  any  substance  in  imitation  or  semblance 
of  natural  butter,  nor  sell  or  keep  for  sale,  nor  offer  for  sale, 
any  imitation  butter,  made  or  manufactured,  compounded  or 
produced,  in  violation  of  this  section,  whether  such  imitation 
butter  shall  be  made  or  produced  in  this  state  or  elsewhere. 

This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale,  under  the  regulations  hereinafter  provided, 
of  substances  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter, 
and  not  manufactured  or  colored  as  herein  prohibited. 

596.  Sec.  3.  Marking  butter  substitutes.  Every  person 
who  lawfully  manufactures  any  substance  designed  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  shall  mark,  by  branding,  stamp¬ 
ing,  or  stenciling  upon  the  top  and  side  of  each  tub,  firkin, 
box,  or  other  package  in  which  said  article  shall  be  kept,  and 
in  which  it  shall  be  removed  from  the  place  where  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  in  a  clear  and  durable  manner,  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  the  word  “Oleomargarine,”  or  the  word  “Butterine,” 
or  the  words  “Substitute  for  butter,”  or  the  words  “Imitation 
butter,”  in  printed  letters  in  plain  Roman  type,  each  of  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Approved  March  6,  1899. 

Sec.  9.  Unwholesome  or  skimmed  milk.  It  shall  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  persons  to  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  or  furnish  or 
deliver  to  any  creamery,  cheese  factory,  corporation,  person 
or  persons  whatsoever,  as  pure,  wholesome,  and  unskimmed, 
any  impure  or  unwholesome  or  skimmed  milk. 

Sec.  10.  Impure  milk  defined.  In  all  prosecutions  or  other 
proceedings  under  this  or  any  other  law  of  the  State  relating 
to  the  sale  or  furnishing  of  milk,  if  it  shall  be  proven  that 
the  milk  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  or  furnished  or  delivered,  or 
had  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  to 
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furnish  or  deliver,  as  aforesaid,  as  pure,  wholesome,  or  un¬ 
skimmed  milk,  contain  less  than  three  per  centum  of  pure 
butter  fat  or  less  than  eight  per  centum  of  milk  solids  other 
than  fat,  when  subjected  to  chemical  analysis  or  other  satis¬ 
factory  tests,  or  that  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  drawn  from 
cows  within  fifteen  days  before  or  four  days  after  parturi¬ 
tion,  or  from  cows  having  any  disease  or  ulcers  or  other 
running  sores,  then,  and  in  either  case,  the  said  milk  shall 
be  held  and  judged  to  be  unmerchantable,  adulterated,  im¬ 
pure,  or  unwholesome,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  cows  kept  for  the  production  of  milk  or  cream 
for  market  or  sale  or  exchange,  or  for  manufacturing  their 
milk  into  articles  of  food,  are  kept  in  a  crowded,  unsanitary, 
or  unhealthy  condition,  or  in  unsanitary  stables  or  enclosures, 
or  are  being  fed  on  distillery  waste  or  other  substances  in  a 
state  of  purification  or  rottenness  or  upon  any  substance  of 
an  unhealthful  nature,  the  milk  or  cream  from  same  is  hereby 
declared  impure  and  unwholesome.  Any  milk  or  cream  that 
has  been  exposed  to  or  contaminated  by  emanation,  dis¬ 
charges,  or  exhalation  from  persons  or  animals,  or  has  been 
subject  to  unclean  or  unsanitary  conditions,  or  to  which  has 
or  have  been  added  any  borax,  boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or 
any  other  substance  which  prevents  or  tends  to  prevent  the 
normal  bacterial  action  of  milk  or  cream,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  impure  and  unwholesome. 

Sec.  ii.  Standard  for  full  cream  cheese;  skimmed  cheese; 
filled  cheese.  Cream  cheese  under  this  act  shall  contain  not 
less  than  thirty  per  centum  of  pure  butter  fat  and  have  been 
manufactured  from  pure  and  wholesome  milk,  from  which 
no  portion  of  the  butter  fat  shall  have  been  removed  by  skim¬ 
ming  or  by  other  process,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
neither  butter  or  any  substance  for  butter,  or  any  animal  or 
vegetable  fats  or  oils,  have  been  used,  or  any  fat  which  has 
been  extracted  from  milk  in  any  form  and  returned  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  said  cheese.  All  cheese  containing  less 
than  thirty  per  centum  of  pure  butter  fat  shall  be  marked 
“Skimmed  Cheese”  in  full-face  capital  letters  not  less  than 
one  inch  high  with  such  ink  as  is  not  easily  removed  by 
moisture.  The  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  cheese  containing 
less  than  fifteen  per  centum  of  pure  butter  fat,  or  so-called 
“filled  cheese,”  is  hereby  prohibited :  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  Edam,  Brick- 
stein,  Pineapple,  Limburger  or  Swiss  cheese,  or  hand-made 
cheese,  or  any  other  fancy  cheese;  Provided,  further,  That 
cheese  not  made  in  this  State,  but  which  shall  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  in  this  State,  shall  be  so  stamped  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  its  true  character :  And  Provided ,  further,  That  no 
cheese  shall  be  stamped  “full  cream”  which  does  not  in  every 
particular  comply  with  the  requirements  of  “full  cream” 
cheese,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

Sec.  12.  Blanks  for  reports  from  creameries,  etc.  The 
dairy,  food,  and  oil  commissioner  shall  furnish  blanks  to  all 
proprietors  or  managers  of  creameries,  cheese  factories, 
or  milk  dairies  that  ship  milk,  and  all  vendors  and  peddlers 
of  milk  and  dairy  goods  handled,  and  all  owners  or  man¬ 
agers  of  such  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  and  all  milk 
dairies  and  all  milk  vendors,  or  milk  peddlers,  shall  fill 
out  the  blanks  giving  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  during  the  year,  and  send  it  to  the  dairy,  food, 
and  oil  commissioner  before  the  first  day  of  November  of 
each  year;  every  person  or  corporation  who  shall  engage  in 
the  business  of  purchasing  or  dealing  in  milk  shall  attach  in 
a  permanent  manner  to  each  can  furnished  by  him  or  the 
producer  a  tag  containing  in  plain  figures  a  correct  statement 
of  the  capacity  thereof. 

Any  neglect  or  failure  or  false  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietor  or  manager  of  such  creamery,  cheese  factory, 
dairy,  or  milk  vendor  or  milk  peddler,  shall  be  considered  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  furnished 
as  provided  in  section  38:  Provided,  That  any  information 
thus  furnished  shall  be  published  only  in  such  form  as  to 
show  totals  and  averages,  and  not  the  details  of  the  business 
of  any  individual  or  concern. 

Sec.  13.  Imitation  butter  in  hotels,  institutions,  etc.  No 
person,  by  himself,  his  agents,  or  his  servants,  shall  render 
or  manufacture,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  expose  for  sale,  or  have 
in  his  or  their  possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  serve  to 
patrons,  guests,  boarders,  or  inmates  of  any  hotel,  eating 
house,  restaurant,  public  conveyance,  or  boarding  house  or 
public  or  private  hospital,  asylum,  school,  or  eleemosynary 
or  penal  institution,  any  article,  product,  or  compound  'made 
wholly  or  partialy  out  of  any  fat,  or  oil,  or  oleaginous  sub¬ 
stance  or  compound  thereof,  not  produced  directly  and  wholly 
at  the  time  of  manufacture  from  unadulterated  milk  or 
cream  from  the  same,  with  or  without  harmless  vegetable 
coloring  matter,  which  shall  be  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter 
produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the 
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same :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine 
in  a  separate  and  distinct  form,  and  in  such  manner  as  will 
advise  the  consumer  of  its  real  character,  free  from  colora¬ 
tion  or  ingredient  which  causes  it  to  resemble  butter,  or  the 
use  of  the  same  by  patrons,  guests,  boarders,  or  inmates  of 
any  hotel,  eating  house,  restaurant,  public  conveyance,  or 
boarding  house,  when  signs  are  displayed  in  a  conspicuous 
place  that  may  be  easily  read  from  any  part  of  the  room. 

Sec.  14.  Foreign  substances  added  to  cheese.  It  will  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  exchange, 
or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  cheese  containing  any 
substance  except  salt,  rennet  and  harmless  vegetable  coloring 
matter,  other  than  that  produced  from  pure  milk  or  cream, 
or  both,  or  from  pure  skimmed  or  pure  half-skimmed  milk. 

Sec.  15.  Process  or  renovated  butter  must  be  labeled . 
No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  manufacture,  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  or  have  in  his  possession  with  the  intent  to 
sell,  butter  known  as  “process  butter”  unless  the  package  in 
which  the  butter  is  sold  has  marked  on  the  side  of  it  the 
words  “renovated  butter”  in  capital  letters  one  inch  high 
and  one-half  inch  wide  with  ink  which  is  not  easily  removed : 
Provided,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  retailer  to  sell 
said  butter  unless  a  card  is  displayed  on  the  package  from 
which  he  is  selling  butter  with  the  following  words  printed 
thereon,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  read  by  the  purchaser, 
“renovated  butter,”  or  if  it  is  sold  in  packages  on  which  a 
wrapper  is  used  the  words  “renovated  butter”  shall  be  plainly 
printed  on  each  and  every  wwapper:  Provided  further,  That 
all  process  butter  shipped  from  other  states  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  as  provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  16.  Cream  standards.  No  person,  persons,  or  cor¬ 
poration  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  cream  taken  from 
impure  or  diseased  milk,  or  any  cream  that  contains  less 
than  eighteen  per  centum  of  pure  butter  fat. 

Sec.  17.  Skimmed  milk  must  be  labeled.  No  person,  per¬ 
sons,  or  corporation  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  in  any 
store  or  place  of  business  or  in  any  wagon  or  other  vehicle 
used  in  the  transportation  or  sale  of  milk,  milk  from  which 
cream  has  been  removed,  or  milk  commonly  called  “skimmed 
milk,”  without  first  marking  the  can  or  package  containing 
said  milk  with  the  words  “skimmed  milk”  in  large,  plain 
black  letters,  each  letter  being  at  least  one  inch  high  and  one- 
half  inch  wide,  said  words  to  be  on  the  side  not  below  the 
middle  of  said  can  or  package,  where  they  can  be  easily  seen. 

Sec.  18.  Uniform  stencil  brand  for  butter  and  cheese . 
The  dairy,  food,  and  oil  commissioner  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  procure  and  issue  to  the  butter  and  cheese 
manufacturers  of  the  state  and  under  any  regulations  as  to 
the  cutsody  and  use  thereof  as  he  may  prescribe,  at  the 
expense  of  the  party  requiring  the  same,  not  exceeding  one 
dollar,  a  uniform  stencil  brand,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  and  place  where  manufactured  and  the  words 
“Idaho  State  Full  Cream  Cheese,”  or  “Idaho  State  Cream¬ 
ery  Butter,”  or  “Idaho  State  Dairy  Butter.”  Every  brand 
issued  shall  be  used  on  the  outside  of  each  cheese  and  pack¬ 
age  containing  the  same,  and  shall  be  used  on  the  wrapper  of 
each  package  of  butter  and  also  on  the  outside  of  every  pack¬ 
age  used  by  him,  and  shall  contain  a  different  number  for  each 
separate  manufactory,  and  the  commissioner  shall  keep  a  book 
in  which  shall  be  registered  the  name,  location,  and  numfier 
of  each  manufacturer  using  the  said  brand.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  use  or  permit  such  brand  to  be  used  on  any 
other  than  Idaho  full  cream  cheese,  or  Idaho  creamery  but¬ 
ter,  or  Idaho  dairy  butter,  or  packages  containing  the  same, 
unless  such  cheese  or  butter  has  been  manufactured  within 
the  state  of  Idaho  from  pure  milk  or  cream  bv  the  person, 
persons,  or  firm  using  said  brand :  Provided.  That  all  but¬ 
ter  known  as  “tub  butter”  that  has  been  packed  or  stored 
in  tubs  or  firkins  which  is  pressed  or  printed  into  what  is 
known  as  bricks,  pats,  or  rolls,  shall  have  in  addition  the 
words  “Tub  Butter”  in  one-half  inch  Roman  letters  stamped 
or  pressed  upon  it,  or,  if  wrapped,  the  wrapper  shall  be 
marked  in  such  manner.  All  butter  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
within  the  state  shall  have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
and  place  of  manufacture  stamped  upon  the  label. 

(Continued.) 

EDWARD  GUDEMAN,  Ph.D. 

Consulting  Chemist  and  Chemical  Engineer. 

Food,  Technical  and  Legal  Expert. 

Suite  903-4  Postal  Telegraph  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Correspondence  Solicited.  Yearly  Contracts  Made. 
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F  avorites 

Throughout  the  World 


Snider’s 

Home 

Made 


DELICIOUS 

APPETIZER 

manufactured  by- 


Cineiijna5xv||  i 


CATSUP 


CHILE  SAUCE 


The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co. 

Cincinnati.  U.  S.  A. 


Milk  that  is  PURE 

1  he  Most  Important  and 
Economical  Article  of  Food 
is  Milk  ! 

The  Most  Important 
Question  is  its  PURITY! 

BORDENS 

EAGLE  Peerless 

Brand  >  Brand 

Cond  nsed  S  Evaporated 

MILK  '  CREAM 
Supreme  for  Purity 

_  (Unsweetened) 

BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

“Leaders  of  Quality” 

Est.  1857  NEW  YORK 


FIXTURES 

Time  and  Place  of  Holding  Conventions,  Food  Shows 
and  Expositions  Relating  to  Pure  Foods. 


CONVENTIONS. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  Retail  Grocers’  Association, 
March  6  to  24.  E.  Hansen,  secretary,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  New  Orleans  Retail  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  March  28-April  10,  1906.  J.  S.  Fineran,  secretary,  3300 
Chestnut  street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Galesburg,  Ill.,  Illinois  state  convention  Hotel  and  Res¬ 
taurant  Employes’  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders’ 
International  League  of  America.  April,  1906.  David  Sieg¬ 
fried,  secretary,  Belleville,  Ill. 

North  Texas  Beekeepers’  Association,  Blossom,  Texas, 
April  4  and  5,  1906.  E.  A.  Ribble,  Roxton,  Texas. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  State  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  April 
8-10,  1906.  Ira  B.  Thomas,  secretary.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Rochester  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
April  16-20,  1906. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  State  Retail  Grocers’  and  General  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  May,  1906. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Louisiana  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  May,  1906.  Geo.  W.  McDuff,  secretary,  839  Jackson 
avenue,  New  Orleans,  La. 

San  Antonio,  T  exas,  State  Master  Bakers’  Association,  May, 
1906.  W.  H.  Richter,  secretary. 

Jacksonville.  Fla.,  State  Horticultural  Society,  May  1-5, 
1906. 


Selma,  Ala.,  State  Retail  Grocers'  and  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  May  8-10,  1906.  J.  S.  O’Guynn,  secretary,  Selma,  Ala. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  State  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,- 
May  25,  1906.  F.  A.  McMahon,  secretary,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

FOOD  SHOWS. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  United  Retail  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion’s  third  annual  food  show,  Clermont  Avenue  Rink,  March 
12-April  7.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  Haverhill  Board  of  Trade  Food  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition,  New  Armory,  March  31-April  7.  C.  H. 
Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Pure  Food  Show,  April  24-May  6.  C.  P. 
Dean,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Newark  Retail  Grocers’  Food  Show,  May 
7-19-  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  2 77  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Rochester  Retail  Grocers’  Association 
Pure  Food  Show,  April  16-30. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse  Grocers’  and  Meat  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation  Food  and  Industrial  Exposition,  the  Alhambra, 
April  19-29.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  National  Pure  Food  Show,  April  28  to 
May  5,  at  the  new  armory,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  St.  Paul  Lodge,  B.  P.  O.  E.  All  exhibits  will  have 
to  pass  the  inspection  of  the  Minnesota  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Department  and  a  diploma  will  be  awarded  the  exhibitors 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  under  the  seal  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  State  Commission.  Address  Louis  Nash,  Exalted  Ruler, 

B.  P.  O.  E.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Dairy  and  Food  Departments  Have  Endorsed 

DR.  PRICE'S  PRODUCTS 


As  Standard  and  True  to  Label 


No 

Rit'ous-wholE5U 


One  package  10  cents,  makes  one 
pint  of  wholesome  Fruit  Jelly. 
All  the  flavors  from  true  fruits. 


GRAND  PRIZE 

(The  highest  honor) 

Awarded  to 


Flavoring 

Extracts 


At  the 

ST.  LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 

For  sale  by  all  representative  grocers. 

Manufactured  by 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO., 


A  boon  to  the  housewife. 

Ice  Cream  in  seven  minutes 
Remarkable  for  smoothness,  pal¬ 
atableness  and  purity. 


•  • 
•  • 


CHICAGO 


RICHELIEU 

FERNDELL 

BATAVIA 

OUR  BRANDS  PURE  FOODS 


Sprague,  Warner  &  Company 

Wholesale  Grocers 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  TABLE 
PUT  UP  UNDER  THESE  LABELS 

Only  selected  goods  packed  under  our  Richelieu, 
Ferndell  and  Batavia  labels;  so  prepared  that  the 
finished  product  is  of  the  highest  quality  and 

absolute:  i_y  healthful 


A  MATTER  OF  HEALTH 


Absolutely  Pure 


HAS  MO  SUBSTITUTE 

A  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder 
free  from  alum  or  phos- 
phatic  acid 


tv*  AMERICA 


PAc^mo 

fiouGH 
,  L/£S 


money  lie 


Mill S  KE'C 


Ahun 


/ 

Mr.  President,  Hunt  Beyond  the  Jungle  for  Bigger  Game! 


Unsweetened  Condensed  Milk  Known  As 


EVAPORATED  CREAM 

WAS  ORIGINATED  IN  1885  BY 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 


THEIR  HIGHLAND  BRAND 


AWARDS 

Silver  Medal 

Mechanic's  Institute,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  1887. 

Gold  Medal 

Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  1889. 

Silver  Medal 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechan¬ 
ic’s  Association,  Boston,  1890. 

Gold  Medal 

Piedmont  Exposition,  Atlanta,  1891. 


AWARDS 

Medal  and  Diploma 

World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  1903. 

Gold  Medal  and  Diploma 

California  Midwinter  Fair,  San 
Francisco,  1894. 

Gold  Medal 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
1904. 


Is  renowned  for  its  quality  on  land  and  sea.  Though  it  is  slightly  more  expensive  than  any 
other  brand,  it  is  constantly  in  urgent  demand. 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  HIGHLAND.  ILL.  Sales  Offices :  New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 


Atlas  Non  -  Poisonous  Synthetic  Colors 

Atlas  Vegetable  Colors 

(IN  PASTE  OR  DRY  FORM) 

Have  No  Equal  in  Clearness,  Brilliancy  and  Safety. 

KONCENTRONA 

Our  New  Vegetable  Brown 

To  replace  Coal  Tar  or  Iron  Browns.  The  only 
adaptable  Vegetable  Brown — Very  Strong  and 
Correct  in  Shade. 

H.  KOHNSTAMM  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

112  Franklin  St..  Chicago.  87  Park  Place.  New  York. 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  APRIL  15.  1906. 


ja/u  rer  Lopv. 

U  Per 


fl*  AMERICAN 

FOOtD)  JOU 


NEW  ARMORY  BUILDING,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Where  the  Great  Pure  Food  Exposition  will  be  held,  April  28th  to  May  5th,  1906 
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Proceedings 

OF  THE 

NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Eood 

Departments 

Portland,  Oregon,  July  10th  to  15th,  1905. 

(Continued.) 


THE  ENTIRE  PROCEEDINGS,  AFTER  BEING  PUB¬ 
LISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL, 
WILL  BE  PRINTED  IN  PAMPHLET  FORM 
AND  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  TO  OUR  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Under  the  Sherman  bill  which  Con¬ 
gressman  Adams,  who  was  formerly  dairy  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Wisconsin,  and  myself,  four  years  ago,  were 
working  on  Wisconsin — we  got  through  a  bill  known 
now  as  the  Sherman  bill  which  makes  it  a  national  law 
compelling  all  dairy  and  food  products  to  be  marked 
as  to  the  state  or  territory  in  which  they  are  made,  and 
if  a  violation  occurs  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  any 
one,  any  citizen  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  United 
States  District  Attorney  in  that  district  wherein  the 
violation  occurs  and  it  becomes  his  duty  to  take  up  the 
matter  and  to  prosecute,  with  a  penalty  providing  for 
a  fine  of  $1,000,  and  I  think  three  or  six  months’  im¬ 
prisonment.  That  is  the  Sherman  bill.  We  worked 
out  that  case  in  our  state.  We  are  very  much  interested 
in  cheese  production  and  for  some  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  now,  we  have  been  working  to  make  a  better 
grade  of  cheese.  Of  course,  the  cheese  factories  of 
New  York  you  are  all  familiar  with,  the  New  York 
state  brand  of  full  cream  cheese,  and  we  found  that  our 
Chicago  friends  were  imitating  our  cheese.  Patneter 
and  Company  on  Water  street  have  300  of  our  stencils 
hanging  on  the  wall.  We  sent  a  detective  there  and 
found  he  could  go  in  there  and  buy  ten  or  twenty 
boxes  of  skim-milk  cheese  and  have  any  brand  of  New 
York  state  that  Pameter  &  Co.  had  in  their  shop  put 
on  this  skim-milk  cheese.  And  not  being  able  to  do 
anything  else  we  had  this  Sherman  bill  put  through. 
Congressman  Sherman  of  our  state  was  the  father  of 
the  bill.  For  that  reason  your  proposition  made  me 
bring  this  thing  up  at  this  time.  That  we  have  a  na¬ 
tional  lawr  that  will  help  us  and  to  which  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  as  you  can  only  do  something  within  your 
state,  if  you  have  a  case  that  comes  within  your  state 
law  which  you  can’t  reach  outside  of  your  state,  then 
fall  back  on  the  Sherman  bill. 

Mr.  Hitt:  Yes,  that  is  good. 

Mr.  Bailey:  We  have  the  same  law  here  as  re¬ 
gards  the  full  weight  of  butter.  I  think  this  state 
originated  that  law,  and  it  was  passed  in  Idaho  and 
Washington  and  the  next  will  be  California.  When 
short  weight  butter  comes  in  here  we  confiscate  it. 

Mr.  Patterson:  How  much  do  you  eat  of  it? 

Mr.  Bailey  :  And  the  question  of  ownership  or 
anything  of  that  kind  never  enters  the  proposition.  The 
question  is  you  have  seized  the  butter,  what  are  you 


going  to  do  with  it?  We  used  to  ship  it  on  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  Utah  and  Idaho.  I  know  one  time  we  unloaded 
a  whole  carload  of  vinegar  in  Idaho  which  came  in 
here,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  do  not  advise  them 
to  ship  any  more  into  Idaho,  but  we  may  advise  them 
to  go  into  Kentucky  or  a  little  further  along  the  line, 
but  that  is  the  way  we  do  here  we  simply  seize  it,  take 
hold  of  it,  and  then  the  fellows  come  to  us  and  we 
make  the  best  kind  of  a  deal  we  can.  They  have  never 
yet  taken  it  into  the  courts  and  claimed  that  they  had 
any  interest  in  it  whatever,  it  was  our  property,  and  we 
could  do  as  we  pleased  with  it,  provided  we  kept  it 
out  of  the  papers.  They  don’t  care  about  paying  a  fine 
or  losing  a  few  boxes  of  goods,  but  they  don’t  want  to 
be  arrested.  I  believe  this  law  of  confiscation  is  the 
most  effective  law  we  have  and  we  wouldn’t  need  a  na¬ 
tional  pure  food  law  if  you  had  a  law  to  permit  the 
confiscation  of  goods. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  Mr.  Chairman,  who  has  the 
floor  ? 

The  President:  Mr.  Hitt  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  Mr.  President,  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  Mr.  Bailey  a  question  upon  the  seizing 
proposition  ? 

The  President  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  In  the  case  of  renovated  butter, 
what  do  you  do,  do  you  seize  that  ? 

Mr.  Bailey  :  In  the  renovated  butter,  we  seized 
only  a  margin.  As  I  told  you  yesterday,  there  was  a 
carload  came  in  and  we  seized  it,  and  went  out  to  a 
good  place  and  stored  it  away.  When  I  got  out  there 
I  found  a  couple  of  lawyers  waiting  for  me  and  they 
served  a  lot  of  papers  on  me.  I  told  them  that  was  my 
busy  day.  That  I  would  take  the  butter  and  examine 
the  papers  later  on.  The  next  day  they  came  aroun.l 
and  they  said.  “There  are  always  two  sides  to  these 
proposition  :  If  you  will  release  it  so  that  we  can  ship  it 
got  the  oleomargarine,  and  we  will  make  you  this 
proposition  if  you  will  release  it  so  that  we  can  ship  it 
back  we  will  pledge  you  that  we  will  do  that,  and  we 
will  never  ship  another  pound  into  Oregon.”  I  think 
they  shipped  it  to  Idaho.  They  have  done  the  same 
thing  wfith  most  every  product.  We  go  to  the  courts 
and  confiscate  anything  that  does  not  comply  with  the 
law  and  let  them  make  any  fight  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Hitt:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  in  regard 
to  confiscation,  our  laws  are  something  the  same  as 
Mr.  Bailey  says  of  the  Oregon  laws.  We  are  allowed 
to  seize  any  illegal  article,  confiscate  it,  and  if  the  ille¬ 
gality  can  be  removed  by  proper  labeling,  we  can  label 
it  and  sell  it,  and  the  proceeds  go  into  the  pure  food 
fund. 
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Now,  I  think  that  our  neighbor  states  have  learned 
that  they  can’t  use  Idaho  as  a  dumping  ground  any 
more  (laughter),  because  if  you  do  we  will  confiscate 
it  there. 

1  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  my  rambling  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  Ankeny  :  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  discussion  has  helped  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  a  national  food  law.  They  are  talking  about  mak¬ 
ing  a  dumping  ground  out  of  various  states.  What  do 
they  dump  there?  Something  that  is  not  labeled,  so 
that  it  can  be  sold  for  what  it  is.  If  we  had  a  national 
law  it  would  he  like  the  interstate  commerce  law,  so 
that  an  article  would  have  to  be  what  it  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  when  it  came  into  Idaho  or  any  other 
state,  and  we  would  have  the  national  government 
assist  us.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  Critciifield  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  you,  sir, 
that  we  have  a  session  this  afternoon  and  do  as  much 
of  the  business  to-day  as  we  can. 

t  MR-  Patterson  :  I  suggest  that  we  continue  until  i 
o  clock  and  come  back  at  three  and  finish  up. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  With  the  consent  of  the  second, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  President:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting 
that  when  we  adjourn  we  adjourn  until  3  o’clock  this 
afternoon  and  take  up  the  programme  again?  If  there 
is  no  objection  that  will  be  the  understanding. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Bird  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  is  not  here  to  take  up  his  subject. 
Likewise  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Patterson  of  Utah. 

I  now  have  the  very  great  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  Prof.  A.  L.  Knisely,  who  will  address  you  at 
this  time. 

THE  ADULTERATION  OF  VINEGAR. 

By  Prof.  A.  L.  Knisely,  Chemist,  Oregon  Experiment 
Station,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

I  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Bailev,  the  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Oregon,  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I  believe  I  can 
spend  the  time  allotted  to  me  most  profitably  by  giving  you 
an  account  of  the  vinegar  conditions  as  I  find  ‘them  in  the 
State  of  Oregon.  For  two  years  I  performed  all  the  analytical 
work  for  the  Commissioner,  but  for  the  last  three  years  Mr. 
Tartar,  the  Deputy  Food  Commissioner,  who  is  a  competent 
chemist,  has  relieved  me  of  most  of  the  analytical  work. 

During  1900-1901-1902  I  found  the  vinegar  proposition  pretty 
badly  mixed  up  and  it  was  the  exception  to  find  any  pure  cider 
vinegar  on  the  market,  although  much  of  it  was  called  such 
Samples  of  vinegar  were  obtained  from  the  grocer  which  were 
very  clear  and  rather  darker  than  ordinary  cider  vinegar;  upon 
treating  such  samples  with  a  little  Fuller’s  earth,  shaking  and 
filtering,  they  became  nearly  as  clear  as  distilled  water.  Such 
samples  usually  are  low  in  solids  and  consist  principally  of 
acetic  acid  colored  with  caramel.  At  the  present  time ‘this 
class  of  so-called  “pure  cider  vinegar”  has  largelv  disappeared 
from  our  markets.  Due  probably  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
easily  detected.  For  instance,  in  July,  1903,  a  vinegar,  which 
was  sold  as  pure  apple  cider  vinegar,  was  obtained  in  the 
Portland  market  having  the  following  composition: 

Acid  .  3.14  per  cent 

Total  solids  . 66  per  cent 

Ash  . 08  per  cent 

Coloring  matter  .  caramel 

Such  a  vinegar  as  this  should  hang  its  head  in  shame  to 
be  called  pure  apple  cider  vinegar.  If  the  vinegar  is  so  colored 
that  it  cannot  blush  the  manufacturer  at  least  should  feel 
guilty. 

Another  class  of  vinegar  is  often  encountered  in  Oregon 
which  in  nearly  all  respects  conforms  to  the  standards  for  pure 
apple  cider  vinegar  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  true  to 
name.  I  have  such  a  sample  with  me.  Its  composition  is  as 
follows: 

Acidity  .  5.39  per  cent 

Total  solids  .  3.46  per  cent 

Ash  .  0.30  per  cent 

Alkalinity  of  ash  (N-10  Hydrochloric 
acid  neutralized  by  ash  from  100  grams 
of  vinegar),  39.2  cubic  centimeters. 

Soluble  phos.  acid . 0.018  per  cent 

Insoluble  phos.  acid . 0.008  per  cent 

Reducing  sugars  . 1.47  percent 

Nitrogen  as  albumenoids. .  .0.013  per  cent 
Flame  test  for  potash — pbtash  present. 

Sulphates — No  appreciable  amt.  present. 

Chlorides — No  appreciable  amt.  present. 

Subacetate  of  lead  test — Verv  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

These  results,  with  the  exception  of  the  subacetale  of 
lead  test,  all  indicate  pure  apple  cider  vinegar.  We  find  this 
class  of  vinegars  in  Oregon  exceedingly  hard  to  handle  unless 
we  rely  upon  the  subacetate  of  lead  test. 


-  t5e  ^time  ?n  .which  1  Performed  the  analytical  work 

foi  the  hood  Commissioner  32  samples  of  vinegar  were  ex¬ 
amined  of  which  20  were  pronounced  adulterated.  Also  three 
samples  of  sweet  cider  were  examined,  all  of  which  con- 
Preservatives.  One  contained  sulphites,  one  fluorides, 
and  the  third  benzoate  of  soda. 

The  last  biennial  report  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Oregon  shows  that  his  deputy,  Mr.  Tartar,  has  ex¬ 
amined  during  the  period  extending  from  September  30.  1902, 
to  September  30.  1904,  just  60  samples  of  vinegar  of  which  23 
were  adulterated. 

...  Concerning  the  present  conditions  of  the  vinegar  propo- 
situon  in  Oregon,  the  Deputy  Food  Commissioner  says:  “At 
the  present  time  we  are  not  bothered  with  cases  of  distilled 
vinegar  colored.  They  are  very  rare.  The  chief  adulteration 
ot  vinegar  at  the  present  is  the  mixing  in  varying  proportions 
of  cider  vinegar  with  distilled  vinegar  and  then  supplying  the 
required  solids  by  the  addition  of  boiled  cider,  molasses  ‘re- 

sa7tsS”  etC’’  an<3  in  S°me  CaS6S  the  aSh  by  the  addition  of’  lime 
orighr^aVe  witb  me  tbe  fod°wing  samples  of  vinegar  of  known 

Sample  No  1—Pear  vinegar,  2  yrs.  old,  made  by  A.  D. 
Knisely,  Corvallis,  Ore..  5.40  per  cent  acid. 

r  ®amP1,e,No-  2— Apple  cider  vinegar,  5  yrs.  old,  made  by  L. 
k'  \an  Slyke,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  7.93  per  cent  acid. 

Sample  No.  3—Apple  cider  vinegar,  3  yrs.  old,  made  by  E. 
F.  Pernot,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  2.82  per  cent  acid. 

Also  one  sample.  No.  4,  from  a  manufacturer,  said  to  be 
pure  cider  vinegar,  but  which  is  questionable,  made  in  Oregon 
5.18  per  cent  acid. 

Sample  No.  4  corresponds  to  the  analvsis  given  on  pages  3 
and  4  of  this  manuscript.  To  20  cubic  centimeters  of  each  of 
these  samples  are  added  2.5  cubic  centimeters  subacetate  of 
a  which  .  should  ini  mediately  form  a  flocculent  precipitate 
After  standing  for  an  hour  or  so  the  precipitate  in  the  three 
samples  of  known  purity  settles,  leaving  a  clear  supernatant 
liquid.  Sample  No.  4,  whose  purity  is  questioned,  behaves  in 
an  entirely  different  way.  The  subacetate  of  lead  added  to 
this  sample  produces  much  turbidity  which  does  not  settle 
even  after  standing  for  two  or  three  davs.  Concerning  the 
use  of  this  subacetate  of  lead  test  for  detecting  pure  cider 
vinegar  Battershall,  in  Food  Adulteration  and  its  Detection, 
page  „30,  says:  “Treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  cider  vinegar 
gives  _  a  flocculent  precipitate.”  Albert  E.  Leach,  Journal 
American  Chemical  Society,  April.  1904.  page  387  says-  “If 
the  vinegar  under  treatment  with  lead  acetate  does  not  give  a 
precipitate  settling  in  a  few  minutes  and  leaving  a  clear  super¬ 
natant  liquid,  it  is  not  cider  vinegar.” 

In  a  letter  received  in  1901  from  Edward  N.  Eaton,  State 
Analyst  for  Illinois,  he  says:  “Will  state  that  I  have  never 
tested  a  cider  vinegar  of  known  purity  which  did  not  give  a 
white  to  brown  flocculent  precipitate  with  acetate  and  sub¬ 
acetate  of  lead,  which  settles  clear,  or  almost  clear,  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  miiutes,  as  originally  described  bv  Prof.  Dav¬ 
enport  of  Boston.”  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke.  in  Bulletin  258  “A 
Study  of  the  Chemistry  of  Home-made  Cider  Vinegar  ”  New 
York  Experiment  Station.  Geneva,  says:  “The  white  precipi¬ 
tate  formed  when  lead  acetate  is  added  to  vinegar  has  been 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  malic  acid  in  the  vinegar  and 
a  vinegar  failing  to  give  this  test  is  usually  regarded  as  not 
dder  vinegar.  While  all  of  our  vinegars  gave  a  precipitate 
with  lead  acetate,  there  were  several  in  which  no  trace  of 
malic  acid  was  present.” 

This  last  remark  brings  up  an  important  point,  namely, 
the  presence  of  malic  acid  in  pure  apple  cider  vinegar. 

Leach-  ln  Journal  of  American  Chemical  Society,  April. 
1904.  page  378,  says:  “If  a  sample  of  alleged  cider  vinegar  is 
found  to  contain  no  malic  acid,  this  fact  alone  is  absolute  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  spurious  nature,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  malic  acid  does  not  necessarily  stamp  a  sample  as 
being  the  product  of  pure  cider.”  He  also  further  says  that  a 
standard  for  malic  acid  is  desirable,  but  before  suggesting’  one 
that  he  hones  to  more  fullv  cover  this  point  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  bulletin  by  Dr.  Van  Slyke,  already  mentioned  the 
samples  of  cider  contained  from  0.4  to  over  0.6  per  cent  of 
malic  acid,  and  in  some  cases  where  malic  acid  was  added  to 
the  samples  as  much  as  1.02  per  cent.  As  the  cider  fermented 
the  malic  acid  decreased  until  many  of  the  samples  did  not 
contain  a  trace  of  malic  acid.  The  time  required  for  this 
change  being  from  four  to  five  years. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  examined  some  thousand  oi 
more  samples  of  fruit  and  vegetable  j'uices  and  also  samples 
of  cider  vinegar  and  I  have  never  come  across  a  sample  known 
to  be  absolutely  pure  that  did  not  give,  upon  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  cubic  centimeters  subacetate  of  lead,  a  flocculent 
precipitate  which  settles  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  or  so,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  clear  and  usually 
colorless. 

I  believe  that  samples  of  vinegar  which  do  not  respond 
to  the  subacetate  of  lead  test  should  be  condemned  as  not 
pure  cider  vinegar.  If  samples  do  respond  to  the  test  then 
they  should  be  examined  still  further  to  prove  that  they  are 
or  are  not.  pure  cider  vinegar. 

In  making  cider  vinegar  there  is  a  tendency  to  re-press  the 
pomace  and  add  these  “re-pressings”  to  the  cider  which  ac¬ 
cumulates  and  ferments  in  large  vats  and  which  sooner  or 
later  is  run  through  the  generator. 

Many  samples  of  vinegar  are  found  in  Oregon  that  do  not 
respond  to  the  subacetate  of  lead  test,  and  vet  the  manufac¬ 
turer  claims  them  to  be  pure  cider  vinegar,  admitting  that 
the  pomace  has  been  re-pressed  and  the  expressed  juice  added 
to  the  cider.  I  do  not  see  how  the  addition  of  these  re-press- 
ings  to  the  cider  will  produce  a  vinegar  which  does  not  re¬ 
spond  to  the  lead  test,  but  I  stand  open  for  conviction.  At 
least  such  vinegars  are  not  pure  apple  cider  vinegar,  but  should 
be  called  apple  pomace  vinegar. 

I  find  some  very  interesting  practices  concerning  the  use 
of  preservatives  in  cider  which  bear  directly  on  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  vinegar.  I  have  here  four  containers  in  which  are  sam¬ 
ples  of  preservatives  sent  out  by  Kelso  &  Comnanv  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Part  of  these  samples  were  obtained  in  Michigan  and 
part  in  Oregon.  They  are  Antisepticum  (which  is  ammonium 
and  sodium  fluoride),  vinegar  essence  or  acetic  acid  and  sodium 
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salicylate.  A  copy  of  a  letter  sent  out  by  Kelso  &  Company, 
concerning  the  use  of  Antisepticum.  is  as  lollows: 

Chicago,  Nov.  27,  1901. 
- ,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:— Your  favor  of  the  26th  received  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  sample  of  our 
Antisepticum,  and  enclose  herewith  directions  for  using  the 
same. 

Antisepticum  as  a  preservative  is  unequaled;  it  has  stood 
the  test  for  25  years,  and  is  the  most  reliable,  economical  and 
surest  compound  ever  offered  to  the  trade.  It  does  not  contain 
Bisulphite,  Sulphites,  Salicylic  Acid,  Benzoate  of  Soda,  or  For¬ 
maldehyde,  but  is  a  chemically  pure  combination,  that  complies 
with  the  pure  food  laws,  and  is  in  no  way  harmful  when  used 
in  ratio  directed. 

If  directions  are  closely  followed,  you  will  find  Antisepti¬ 
cum  a  preservative  that  will  meet  with  your  approval,  and  give 
entire  satisfaction.  For  further  information  and  prices  see 
page  11  of  our  circular,  132,  sent  you  under  separate  cover  to¬ 
day. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  inquiry,  and  hoping  to  receive 
your  valued  order,  we  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Kelso  &  Company. 

Enclosed  directions  are  as  follows: 

ANTISEPTICUM. 

Directions  for  Using. 

“Antisepticum”  should  be  kept  in  a  closed  package  in  a 
dry,  cool  place,  and  not  come  in  contact  with  glass  or  metal, 
when  in  dry  form.  In  mixing  Antisepticum  always  use  a 
wooden  vessel,  not  glass,  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spoon. 

Cider.  Sweet  Wines  and  Syrups — Dissolve  one  (1)  ounce  in 
y2  pint  of  warm  water,  and  distribute  proportionately  over  100 
gallons. 

Catsup,  Fruit-Butters,  Jellies,  Mustard.  Etc. — Dissolve  one 
(1)  ounce  in  y2  pint  of  warm  water  and  distribute  proportion¬ 
ately  over  75  gallons. 

Pickles — Dissolve  in  vinegar  necessary  for  one  barrel  cf 
pickles.  1-3  ounce,  before  pouring  the  vinegar  over  the  pickles. 
This  will  preserve  your  pickles,  and  prevent  mold,  scum  or  fun¬ 
gus  forming  on  them. 

According  to  the  letter  Antisepticum  complies  with  the 
pure  food  law’s.  It  certainly  does  not  comply  with  the  pure, 
food  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Concerning  Antisepticum,  which  is  largely  ammonium 
fluoride,  with  some  sodium  fluoride,  1  find  that  the  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
pensatory.  17th  Edition,  gives  one  grain  of  sodium  fluoride  as 
a  dose.  The  Purdue  Dose  Book,  published  by  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  Purdue  University,  of  Indiana,  gives  the 

Dose  of  ammonium  fluoride  as  1-12  to  1-3  grain. 

Dose  of  sodium  fluoride  as  1-16  to  1-6  grain. 

Dose  of  potassium  cyanide  as  1-16  to  1-6  grain. 

Here  we  see  the  dose  of  sodium  fluoride  or  “Antisepti¬ 
cum”  is  the  same  as  for  potassium  cyanide.  From  experience 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  so  or  not.  I  merely  quote  from 
a  standard  authority. 

Having  preserved  the  cider  with  Antisepticum.  salicylic 
acid  or  other  compound,  what  happens  next?  Sooner  or  later 
the  sweet  cider  will  gradually  ferment  and  turn  to  vinegar 
unless  an  overdose  of  preservative  has  been  used.  The  bac¬ 
teria  which  act  upon  preserved  sweet  cider  may  not  be  able 
to  perform  their  functions  properly  and  the  result  is  a  vinegar 
poor  in  quality  or  low  in  acidity. 

For  such  cases  Kelso  &  Company  send  out  a  remedy  called 
Vinegar  Essence  with  which  to  inoculate  the  vinegar  low  in 
acidity  and  thus  bring  it  up  to  standard.  Ths  vinegar  es¬ 
sence  is  approximately  80  per  cent  ordinary  acetic  acid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  permit  me  to  say  that  at  some 
future  meeting  I  should  like  to  hear  more  concerning  the 
presence  or  absence  of  malic  acid  in  vinegar;  that  I  believe 
the  subacetate  of  lead  test  is  a  most  valuable  aid  in  exam¬ 
ining  cider  vinegar;  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
pure  apple  cider  vinegar  and  apple  pomace  vinegar;  that  the 
use  of  preservatives  should  be  prohibited  unless  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can  prove  absolutely  that  they  are  harmless  to  the  weak 
as  well  as  to  the  strong. 

Mr.  Fisher:  Is  that  prepared  with  Pyroligneous 
acid  ? 

Mr.  Knisely  :  I  have  examined  several  samples  I 
don't  know  the  force  of  this.  I  should  call  it  an  acetic 
acid.  It  contains  some  water  and  about  8o  per  cent 
acetic  acid.  I  wouldn’t  swear  to  its  source. 

Mr.  Critchfield:  It  came  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Knisely:  Yes. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  The  whole  question  comes  right 
back  to  the  food  proposition.  As  soon  as  you  allow 
any  poisonous  matter,  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  it  comes  from  one  poisonous  material  or  from 
another,  why,  it  is  a  dangerous  proposition.  They  say 
there  that  it  complies  with  the  pure  food  law.  I  have 
found  samples  upon  the  market  where  it  said  it  com¬ 
plied  with  the  pure  food  law  of  this  state  or  that  one, 
where  it  does  not  at  all.  That  question  has  been  up  in 
every  convention  I  have  attended  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  soon  as  you  let  in  a  particle  of  poisonous  mate¬ 
rial  to  food  stuffs  you  are  treading  upon  very  danger¬ 
ous  ground.  As  soon  as  it  is  allowed  by  different 
chemists  and  different  food  commissioners  throughout 
the  United  States,  why,  it  is  a  dangerous  proposition. 


And  Chicago  people,  of  course,  are  all  enterprising, 
but  we  do  not  defend  any  of  these  people;  and  as 
far  as  its  coming  from  Chicago  is  concerned  it  is  sent 
out  and  the  food  commissions  of  the  different  states 
allow  it. 

Mr.  Knisely:  Yes,  I  would  not  necessarily  con¬ 
demn  everything  that  comes  from  Chicago.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  was  born  there  myself. 

Mr.  Kracice:  You  had  a  sample  of  vinegar  there 
with  5  per  cent  acetic  acid  and  you  said  you  doubted 
its  purity. 

Mr.  Knisely  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Why  did  you  doubt  it? 

Mr.  Knisely  :  I  based  my  decision  on  the  sub¬ 
acetate  of  lead  test.  That  was  why  I  doubted  it. 

Mr.  Kracke:  What  did  you  think  was  the  adul- 
trant  then  ? 

Mr.  Knisely  :  I  didn't  know.  The  manufacturer 
claimed,  and  two  or  three  of  them  said  the  same  thing, 
that  they  had  no  adulteration ;  but  they  attempted  to 
use  the  pumace  in  repressing;  they  admitted  that 
much.  But  I  can’t  see  myself  how  that  would  make 
any  difference. 

Mr.  Si-iepard:  I  had  just  such  a  case  as  that.  I 
condemned  some  vinegar  because  it  would  not  stand 
the  test.  Finally  they  sold  it  down  in  Iowa  and  then 
they  came  back  and  said  to  our  commissioner,  “Now 
we  have  got  some  good  vinegar ;  we  can  do  business 
with  you  folks  now.  Here  is  where  the  trouble  was, 
the  pumace  got  rotten  before  we  pressed  it.” 

Mr.  Kracke  :  When  you  condemned  it,  Prof.  Shep¬ 
ard,  what  was  your  reason  for  your  belief  as  to  the 
adultrant  or  the  foreign  matter  that  was  in  it,  or  did 
you  simply  arbitrarily  condemn  it  without  knowing 
what  the  foreign  substance  was  ? 

Mr.  Shepard:  Our  law  makes  provision  for  pure 
cider  vinegar,  and  pure  cider  vinegar  doesn’t  behave 
that  way.  It  didn’t  concern  us  as  long  as  it  wasn't 
cider  vinegar,  because  it  wouldn’t  respond  to  the  lead 
test,  and  we  had  a  clean  case  and  condemned  it. 

Mr.  Kracke:  I  guess  if  you  bring  an  action,  you 
would  have  to  show  what  was  in  it.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  the  state  and  you  have  to  prove  that. 

Mr.  Fisher:  No,  you  can  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
pure  cidar  vinegar,  but  don’t  have  to  prove  what  was 
in  it. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  No,  but  we  do. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  In  Washington,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  any  chemist  should  be 
called  upon  to  show  what  a  substance  is  when  he  shows 
what  it  is  not.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  us  to-day.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  say,  “This 
substance  is  not  so  and  so,”  but  it  is  a  different  matter 
to  say,  “It  is  so  and  so.”  We  had  a  case  in  Washing¬ 
ton  similar  to  this  and  we  did  precisely  as  Prof.  Shep¬ 
ard  did.  I  condemned  the  vinegar  simply  for  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  respond  to  the  subacetate  of  lead  test.  I 
went  upon  the  witness  stand  and  showed  that  it  did 
not  respond  to  the  test,  and  we  won  our  case  every 
time. 

The  President  :  There  being  no  further  business 
at  this  time,  the  meeting  will  stand  adjourned  until  3 
o’clock  this  afternoon. 

July  12,  1905.  3  p.  m. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  introduce  to  you  one  who 
will  address  you  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is  familiar 
pertaining  to  the  Pacific  slope.  I  now  have  the  honor 
of  introducing  to  you  Prof.  Thomas  Withycombe,  who 
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will  speak  to  you  upon  “Pure  Food  Laws  and  Their 
Relation  to  Agriculture.”  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Withycombe :  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
1  don  t  know  but  I  should  apologize  to  you  for  having  the 
temerity  to  even  attempt  to  address  you  on  this  subject. 
And  feel  that  I  shall  disappoint  you  something  like  the 
Sunday  school  superintendent.  The  Sunday  school  superin¬ 
tendent  had  a  very  bright  class  of  little  boys  of  whom  he  was 
\en  proud,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  going  to  visit 
the  school  there  after  a  short  time.  The  superintendent 
thought  he  would  exploit  the  brightness  of  these  little  boys 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bishop — this  happened  in  Oregon  by  the 
way— -so  he  had  them  drilled  ;  he  had  them  up  on  the  bench 
and  he  says :  “Johnny,  when  I  ask  you  the  question  who 
made  you,  you  say  ‘God’;  and,  Tommy,  when  I  ask  you  who 
w<is  the  first  man,  you  say  ‘Adam’;  and,  Jimmy,  when  I  ask 
you  who  built  the  ark,  you  say  ‘Noah’;  and,  Harry,  when  I 
ask  you  who  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  wilderness 
you  say  ‘Moses.’  And  he  had  them  drilled  pretty  thoroughly! 
and  the  bishop  finally  came,  with  a  good  deal  of  pomp"  and 
state,  and  complimented  the  Sunday  school.  Then  the  super¬ 
intendent  says:  “Now,  bishop,  I  have  a  very  bright  class  of 
little  bo\  s  here  arid  I  would  like  to  show  you  how  bright  they 
are  in  their  lessons.  So  he  says,  “Johnny,  who  made  you  ?” 
Johnny  says,  “Adam.'’  “Oh,  no,  Johnny;  God  made  you.” 

Oh,  no  Johnny  says:  ‘the  little  boy  that  God  made  is  sick 
and  couldn  t  come  to-day.” 

Now  I  wish  to  sav,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  you  know 
as  well  as  I  that  agriculture  has  been  wonderfully  benfited 
by  your  labors ;  that  I  don’t  know  of  any  body  of  people 
engaged  in  a  more  laudable  work  than  you  are,  a  work  that 
all  classes  are  more  vitally  interested  in;  not  only  important 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  but  to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
country. 

Now  I  am  going  to  just  talk  to  you  a  few  minutes.  You 
know  that  this  tendency,  and  it  is  largely  in  this  country — I 
don’t  want  to  discriminate  against  our  own  country,  America, 
but  there  is.  that,  as  it  were,  that  vicious,  that  inordinate — yes, 

I  may  say  insatiable — greed  for  gain,  that  there  are  so  many 
manufacturers  who  are  considered  ordinarily  good  people,  but 
seem  to  think  it  no  particular  crime  to  adulterate  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  to  offer  upon  the  market  things  that  are  unwhole¬ 
some.  Of  course  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  people  engaged  in  this  work.  I  may  say  three. 
There  is  the  ignorant  class  that  we  find  among  our  dairymen, 
using  preservatives  to  overcome  filth  in  the  "dairy  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  milk.  That  is  injurious  to  health.  Then  there  is 
the  vicious  class  that  will  introduce  anything  regardless  of 
the  effect  upon  those  consuming  it.  You  understand  that.  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  with 
you  people.  They  realize  its  importance.  They  know  what 
it  means  to  them  to  protect  their  markets  in  butter,  fruits, 
etc.,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  with  concerted  action  with 
proper  motives  you  cannot  build  up  a  sentiment  that  will 
enable  you  to  go  before  the  national  congress  at  any  time  and 
get  any  kind  of  legislation  you  want  if  you  will  unite  upon  it 
on  some  definite  standard,  and  accomplish  your  purpose  in 
due  time. 

I  am  going  to  allude  to  our  own  state  briefly.  Some  five  or 
six  years  ago — and  I  want  to  give  our  food  and  dairy  com¬ 
missioners  credit  for  this  work— our  state  was  flooded  from 
right  to  left,  from  north  to  south,  with  all  kinds  of  suspicious 
articles.  We  were  flooded  with  oleomargarine,  we  were 
flooded  with  process  butter,  and  when  this  commissioner  of 
ours  entered  the  fight  he  simply  drove  these  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  and  from  a  little  beginning,  from  a  few  cows,  small,  in¬ 
significant  dairies  a  few  years  ago,  to-day  our  dairy  product 
is  worth  seven  million  dollars  a  year  from  simple  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

It  shows  you  as  you  go  through  these  large  concerns  that 
you  could  find  kegs  of  jellies  with  splendid  labels  on  them 
representing  beautiful  fruits,  pictured  in  the  highest  skill  of 
the  artist,  and  what  did  it  represent?  Not  a  particle  of  fruit 
juice,  not  a  particle  of  fruit  you  know  ;  just  paste  and  coloring 
matter,  coal  tar  dyes,  etc. ;  and  that  was  sold  in  competition 
with  fruit;  but  that  has  been  done  away  with.  I  don’t  know, 
of  course,  where  it  has  gone,  but  I  heard  the  other  day  that 
it  had  possibly  gone  to  New  England.  New  England  is  a 
grand  place,  of  course,  but  I  believe  they  started  there  with 
the  wooded  nutmeg.  I  am  not  complaining  of  New  England 
because  some  one  man  saw  fit  to  defraud  his  fellow  men. 
But  these  are  the  thoughts  that  occur  to  me,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Give  them  the  power  and  authority  to  crush  this 
thing  out  and  as  an  agriculturist  I  stand  up  here  to-day  to 
assure  you  that  the  agriculturist  is  with  you,  that  the  farmer 
is  with  you ;  and  when  the  farmer  says  a  thing  will  go  it 
will  ultimately  go,  because  they  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
this  nation,  the  very  fundanmetal  principle  of  this  govern¬ 


ment.  1  he  very  foundation  of  the  nation  will  rest  upon  our 
agricultural  community,  and  consequently  you  have  the  ma¬ 
jority  with  you.  They  are  in  this  work  and  I  say  good 
speed  to  you.  I  think  this  afternoon’s  work  will  do  a  great 
deal  ot  good  and  bye  and  bye  the  impure  food  will  be  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  land  or  come  out  in  its  true  colors  and  sold 
tor  what,  it  is.  1  hat  is  what  we  want.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  President:  Does  anyone  wish  to  make  any 
remarks  on  this  subject  that  the  professor  has  opened? 
If  not  we  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
Prof.  J.  H.  Shepard,  of  South  Dakota.  (Applause.) 

THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  USE  OF  COLORING. 

Professor  Shepard:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
Perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  appearing  before  you  to-day 
without  a  prepared  paper,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
it  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  I  decided  to  attend  and  I 
had  no  time  for  formal  preparation. 

lhe  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  that  of 
aniline  dyes  in  our  national  standards.  But  in  thinking  the 
matter  over  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  better  if  we  had  changed  it  somewhat,  and 
in  tact  the  line  of  my  thought  has  run  somewhat  along  the 
line  of  "  I  he  ethics  of  the  use  of  coloring.”  I  think,  however, 
that  I  would  like  to  place  myself  on  record  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  aniline  dyes  either  in  standards  or  in  food  products 
themselves,  and  I  think  that  no  better  evidence  can  be  had  of 
the  position  which  I  have  taken  than  that  found  in  the  South 
Dakota  law  itself.  It  so  happens  that  I  had  a  voice  in  or  a 
guilty  knowledge  of  what  the  provisions  of  that  law  were  to 
be.  and  by  reading  them  you  will  find  that  coal  tar  colors  of 
all  kinds  are  absolutely  prohibited  in  all  food  products. 

In  thinking  this  matter  over  a  queer  train  of 
thought  came  in  my  mind  one  evening.  I  presume  that 
you  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzai,  the  king.  I  believe  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
strange  malady  with  which  he  was  assailed— the  loss  of  sleep, 
bad,  inexplicable  dreams.  You  remember  the  consultation  of 
all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon — the  physicians,  the  soothsavers, 
astrologers  and  prophets — and  you  remember  that  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  was  the  simple  prescription  that  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  king,  should  proceed  to  the  fields  and  live  in  contact  with 
nature,  eating  the  grass  of  the  fields,  and  bathe  in  the  dew  of 
Heaven.  No  doubt  you  are  also  familiar  with  the  remarkable 
recovery  made  in  this  particular  instance,  and  perhaps  I 
might  add  no  doubt  you  have  experienced  in  listening  to  this 
story  from  the  dim  and  distant  past  the  same  feelings  that  I 
and  others,  we  modern,  twentieth  century  people  have 
experienced.  We  have  thought  of  this  matter  and  have  dis¬ 
missed  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king,  by  a  simple 
shaking  oi  the  head  and  significant  tapping  of  the  forehead 
and  perhaps  uttering  one  single  word— “luny.”  But  with 
what  judgment  have  we  judged  those  who  were  his  confi¬ 
dential  advisers  and  physicians  in  this  most  wonderful  of  all 
cities,  the  old,  glorious  city  of  Babylon?  We  haw 
thought  of  it  as  crude,  we  have  spoken  of  it  and  have  con¬ 
ceived  of  it  as  being  absolutely  nonsensical,  but  let  us  wait  a 
moment.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  a  parallel  in  this  great 
and  glorious  twentieth  century. 

It  has  been  reserved  to  the  scientists  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  to  take  some  vegetation  which  is  now 
so  old  that  I  doubt  if  even  the  Lord  himself 
remembers  when  it  grew.  We  see  that  acting  through  the 
laws  of  nature  he  has  endeavored  to  change  it,  to  modify  it, 
to  transmogrify  it,  so  that  it  would  resemble  nothing  which 
is  edible  by  man  or  beast.  He  has  placed  it  under  heat,  un¬ 
der  pressure,  has  piled  rocks  and  dirt  on  top  of  it  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  bury  it  away  out  of  sight.  But  we  find  our 
modern  astrologers,  chemists,  doctors  and  soothsayers  dig¬ 
ging  up  this  old  petrified  vegetation  and  plunging  it  into  the 
furnace  at  a  temperature  beside  which  the  furnace  in  which 
the  children  of  Israel  walked  was  as  balmy  and  as  beautiful 
as  the  air  of  Oregon.  We  find  these  same  savants  taking 
the  products  of  distillation  and  treating  them  with  the 
strongest  acids  known  to  science,  mixing  them  with  the 
most  poisonous  metals,  such  as  mercury  and  arsenic  and 
things  which  are  inimical  to  life,  and  changing  these 
products,  one  way  and  another,  thus  bringing  out  these  beauti¬ 
ful  colors  used  in  coloring  our  foods.  The  modern  alchemist 
takes  this  food  to  his  own  home,  eats  it  himself,  gives  it  to  his 
wife,  feeds  it  to  his  helpless  children,  offers  it  to  the  stranger 
within  his  gates,  sells  it  to  his  fellowmen. 

Now  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  supposing  the 
case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king,  had  been  turned  over  to 
those  modern  astrologers  and  soothsayers  and  they  had  pre¬ 
scribed  for  him  the  coal  tar  treatment  instead  of  that  of  the 
green  grass,  growing  fresh  in  the  dews  of  heaven,  I  doubt 
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me  whether  the  records  of  history  would  remain  the  same.  I 
doubt  me  if  he  w'ould  have  recovered  at  all.  In  fact  I  am 
almost  certain  that  Nebachadnezzar  would  have  suffered  a 
fatal  and  vital  relapse. 

Now  then,  the  thought  has  come  to  me  in  this  way:  From 
the  products  of  that  distillation  we  get  a  series  of  products 
that  are  fine  antiseptics,  but  they  are  known  among  the 
most  deadly  of  poisons.  We  get  the  Creosotes;  they  are 
good  for  renovating  ticky  sheep  and  scabby  cattle,  in  fact 
they  are  the  most  wholesome  constituents  of  the  modern  dip ; 
but,  gentlemen,  I  claim  they  and  their  congeners 

are  unfit  for  human  consumption.  Again,  the  naphtha¬ 
line  products  make  fine  moth  balls,  but  they  are 

unfit  for  human  consumption.  Take  any  of  the  products 
which  we  obtain  in  this  way  and  it  is  my  firm  belief, 
backed  up  by  experiments  which  I  have  made  in  my  own 
laboratory  wherein  I  have  shown  that  even  the  physiologi¬ 
cally  tested  dyes  are  a  hindrance  to  digestion,  that  they 

are  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  1  have,  ladies  and 

gentlemen,  tried  to  write  my  convictions  on  the  statute  books 
of  South  Dakota.  (Applause.) 

Now  suppose  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  ethics  of  the 
use  of  coloring  matter.  We  have  heard  several  arguments 
as  to  why  we  should  use  coloring  matter  in  our  foods.  These 
arguments  are  simple.  They  are  specious,  and  unless  one 
be  fully  aware  of  their  import  he  is  liable  to  be  deceived 
thereby.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  one,  “coloring  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye.”  Did  you  ever  hear  that?  I  believe  I  have.  I 
believe  that  that  is  the  starting  point,  that  is  the  foundation 
stone  on  which  most  of  this  coloring  practice  has  been  based. 

In  my  mind’s  eye  I  see  a  sturdy  boy,  dressed  in  homespun 
jeans,  with  a  straw  hat  on  his  head,  standing  in  the  old 
orchard  back  in  the  eastern  home.  He  stands  under  the  old 
Maiden  Blush  apple  tree.  He  is  regarding  a  heaped  basket 
of  apples,  and  among  those  apples  there  is  one,  the  rosy 
cheeks  of  which  proclaim  that  within  there  is  promised  much 
of  pleasure,  much  of  the  finest  quality,  and  although  he  is 
satiated  with  eating  apples,  nevertheless  he  cannot  resist  the 
temptation.  And  this  particularly  beautiful  one  is  consumed. 

Let  us  turn  very  rapidly  a  very  few  pages  of  history.  We 
find  this  same  boy  grown  to  manhood’s  estate.  He  has 
builded  himself  a  new  home,  we  will  say  out  on  the  senn- 
arid  plains  of  the  northwest.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  fine 
home,  friends,  wife,  family,  but  among  other  things  which  he 
would  like  to  have  would  be  some  apples,  and  he  remembers 
how  good  those  old  Maiden  Blush  apples  tasted,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  the  beautiful  red  rosy  cheeks  shaded  down  in 
that  artistic  manner  which  only  nature  can  do,  and  he  sends 
an  order  to  a  trader  back  home  for  just  that  kind  of  an  apple. 
But  years  have  gone  by;  neglect  has  come  to  the  old  orchard, 
and  this  particular  tree  is  overtopped  by  its  neighbors  and  its 
fruit  in  the  absence  of  sunshine  has  become  gnarled  and  has 
lost  its  coloring,  and  the  trader  does  not  know  what  to  do. 
Finally  with  Yankee  ingenuity  he  happens  to  think  of  an 
artist  of  consummate  skill  in  that  town,  and  he  hies  to  him. 
He  does  not  want  to  lose  his  customers,  and  he  knows  that 
those  cheeks  must  be  just  right  on  those  Maiden  Blush  apples. 
This  artist  is  employed  and  he  takes  the  apples  one  by  one 
and  as  best  he  can  with  this  coloring  and  that  he  touches  up 
the  cheek  and  makes  the  beautiful  Maiden  Blush,  and  the 
man  packs  them  in  a  barrel  and  sends  them  on  to  our  friend 
out  in  the  northwest. 

Now  let  us  stop  and  ask  ourselves  a  few  questions.  A 
little  harmless  coloring  matter  has  been  used.  It  was  used 
to  please  the  eye.  Has  anybody  been  defrauded?  Will  our 
friend's  expectation  of  fine  quality  in  connection  with  these 
beautiful  red  rosy  cheeks  be  realized?  Who  pays  the  artist 
for  painting  the  cheek  of  the  apple?  Is  it,  I  ask  you,  is  it  a 
fair  and  above  board  transaction  as  between  man  and  man? 
Answer  it  for  yourself.  And  when  you  have  answered  it 
you  will  be  able  to  answer  the  question  whether  this  pleas¬ 
ing  the  eye  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  an  intelligent 
American  citizen. 

The  argument,  I  believe,  i's  the  one  that  “the  trade  de¬ 
mands  it.”  Is  it  true,  my  friends?  Does  our  friend  out  on  the 
plains  of  the  arid  northwest  demand  that  the  cheeks  of  his 
apples  be  hand  painted?'  Is  he  crying  for  that?  Does  the 
housewife  in  the  northwest  demand  that  a  certain  white 
cherry  shall  be  stained  with  coal  tar  dye  or  any  other  dye 
until  it  resembles  a  Maraschino  cherry?  Does  she? 

I  heard  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  sausages  in 
the  world  make  this  statement  in  St.  Louis  a  year  ago,  “that 
the  trade  demands  that  we  color  our  sausages.”  This  was  a 
private  conversation,  but  I  am  going  to  make  it  public  now. 
I  said  to  him,  “My  friend,  you  make  two  piles  of  sausage ; 
make  one  the  natural  color  and  the  other  in  the  highest  style 
of  art,  and  then  embalm  one  as  you  are  doing  with  boracic 


acid  or  some  other  high  grade  antiseptic  and  place  the  two 
right  on  your  counter  and  label  them :  ‘This  is  pure  sausage, 
made  without  coloring  matter  or  antiseptics,’  and  label  the 
other  one :  ‘Dyed  with  coal  tar  dye  and  embalmed  with 
boracic  acid,  poison,’  and  see  why  the  intelligent  customer 
comes  in  if  he  demands  the  one  with  the  coal  tar  dye."  He 
says,  “You  are  unfair.”  I  say  I  am  not  unfair.  That  is  the 
proposition,  and,  commissioners,  it  is  our  business  to  place 
information  before  the  people,  and  I  claim  that  to-day  if  the 
people  know  what  they  are  buying  they  would  not  buy  these 
highly  colored  artificial  products.  They  buy  them  because  of 
their  ignorance. 

Now  perhaps  if  I  am  not  taking  up  too  much  time  (cries 
of  “Go  on”)  it  might  be  well  enough  for  us  to  pass  on  to 
some  specific  cases.  I  want  before  dismissing  it.  though,  to 
say  this :  The  trade  does  not  demand  any  such  thing,  that  is 
a  fiction.  That  is  all  a  fiction  in  the  mind  of  the  dealer,  and 
we  can  prove  this  by  the  single  case  of  catsups.  Two  years 
ago  in  St.  Paul,  when  it  was  known  that  I  was  to  appear 
there  and  speak  on  this  subject  of  coloring  matter  and  anti¬ 
septics,  1  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  arrays  of  talent  that 
it  was  possible  to  secure  assembled  for  the  purpose  of — well, 
as  it  was  reported  to  me,  they  came  down  there  for  the 
purpose  of  “doing  me  up,”  whatever  that  might  be  (laughter). 

1  don't  know  just  how  or  why  or  where.  And  among  them 
was  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  the  east — Mr. 
Louden.  He  told  me  freely  and  frankly  that  I  was  an 
iconoclast;  that  I  was  trying  to  destroy  his  trade;  he  wished 
1  would  stop  talking,  as  I  would  be  sure  to  get  a  following. 
Isn’t  that  queer?  If  one  has  got  the  courage  to  stand  for  the 
right  he  will  get  a  following !  And  it  is  a  following  of  honest 
men  of  whom  anybody  should  be  proud  (applause).  I  said, 
“Mr.  Louden,  you  can  make  a  catsup  and  keep  it  without  any 
coloring  matter.”  The  sense  of  the  meeting  was  that  no 
coloring  matter  should  be  used  in  catsups;  and  he  went  home 
after  he  had  listened  to  our  proceedings.  We  finally  re¬ 
ceived  some  samples  bearing  the  label,  “These  catsups  con¬ 
tain  no  artificial  coloring,”  manufactured  by  Mr.  Louden,  and 
with  them  came  a  letter  saying,  “I  was  wrong  in  the  position 
which  I  took  and  you  were  right;  right  ethically,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  and  you  were  right  practically.  My  men  have  gone  out 
upon  the  road  and  we  have  found  that  this  uncolored  catsup 
sells  like  hot  cakes ;  for  no  consideration  would  I  return  to 
the  old  method  of  doctoring  and  coloring  catsup.  It  is  use¬ 
less.  I  have  found  that  by  the  use  of  good  ripe  tomatoes  I 
can  make  a  more  beautifully  colored  product  than  any  man 
can  make  by  the  addition  of  coal  tar  dyes,  or  any  other  color¬ 
ing  known.”  (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  true.  I  recently  saw  a  letter 
written,  I  think,  to  the  editor  of  What  to  Eat,  in  which  Mr. 
Louden  now  comes  out  and  stands  right  square  on  the  plat¬ 
form  beside  myself  and  says  that  he  doesn’t  believe  in  the 
ethics  of  the  use  of  any  coloring  matter  whatever,  harmless 
or  otherwise.  He  says  he  believes  that  it  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  inferiority  and  perpetrating  a  fraud. 
There  will  be  others  that  will  take  the  same  stand. 

Now  let  us  pass  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  an¬ 
other  problem  that  is  of  interest  to  all,  and  that  is  butter. 
I  know  that  the  man  who  touches  on  the  subject  of  butter 
stands  on  slippery  ground  (laughter)— I  am  well  aware  of 
that.  1  am  aware  that  the  custom  has  grown  up,  and  we  say 
once  more  that  the  trade  demands  that  our  butter  must  be 
colored.  But  I  will  tell  you,  my  friends,  the  trade  is  wrong. 
When  a  man  colors  December  butter  to  make  it  resemble 
June  butter  it  is  not  right.  I  am  speaking  from  an  ethical 
standpoint  now  and  we  ought  to  begin  to  work  out  of  this 
practice.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  alone  when  I  make  the 
statement  that  so  far  has  this  color  craze  gone  in  butter  that 
our  dairymen,  and  the  best  practicing  dairymen  in  our  state 
will  take  the  beautiful  June  butter  made  from  elegant 
Jersey  cows,  highly  colored  and  colored  as  deep  as  God  ever 
intended  it  should  be,  and  he  will  go  and  put  it  into  his 
churn  and  add  more  coloring  matter  to  it.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  now?  The  shades  as  we  determine  them  by  the 
tintometer  are  several  times  darker ;  we  color  the  butter  the 
year  around.  I  tell  you  the  thing  is  wrong. 

I  well  know  what  an  honest  man  will  do  when  driven  un¬ 
der  the  fierce  lash  of  competition.  I  understand  what  a  man 
will  do  when  he  is  fighting  for  his  business,  his  home  and 
his  children.  I  know  that.  But  we  need  not  be  so  afraid  of 
oleomargarine.  The  U.  S.  government  is  looking  after  that 
pretty  well  and  the  color  distinctions,  my  friend,  are  not  the 
only  difference  there  is  between  genuine  butter  and  oleomar¬ 
garine.  Those  are  not  the  only  distinctions.  If  they  were 
the  only  ones,  what  would  be  the  use  of  keeping  cows? 
There  is  something  more.  Butter  is  butter  and  oleomargarine 
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is  oleomargarine.  That  is  the  way.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  this  butter  a  sickly  jaudiced  yellow.  That  is  disguising 

One  wag  of  a  legislator  proposed  in  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  that  if  oleomargarine  be  sold  in  that  state 
it  should  be  colored  pink.  1  his  suggestion  was  re- 

cen  ed  as  a  sort  of  a  joke.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  written  there  on  the  statute  books  (laughter).  We  would 
not  want  to  eat  red  butter  that  would  be  nauseating.  Neither 
do  we  want  to  eat  butter  that  is  a  deep  orange  yellow. 
\ou  can  make  good  Jersey  butter  colored  as  it  should  be 
by  good  grass  and  along  when  the  winter  months  come  on 
why  can  t  the  farmers  of  these  great  United  States  of 
America  raise  a  few  carrots  and  put  them  in  the  cellar 
and  give  bossie  cow  a  few  carrots  once  in  a  while  to  eat? 
She  would  be  grateful,  she  would  give  more  milk  and 

she  would  more  than  ten  times  repay  the  cost  of  giving 
her  a  good  wholesome  laxative  diet;'  the  cow  would  do 
the  rest  and  you  would  not  need  any  coloring;  your  butter 
would  be  dark  enough.  You  can  substitute  roots  in  the 

winter  for  grass  in  the  summer  and  attain  the  same  results. 

It  is  not  a  hopeless  proposition.  Don’t  for  a  minute  think  it. 
It  can  be  worked  out.  I  presume  I  will  not  live  long'  enough, 
but  other  people  will,  to  see  it  come  about. 

Mr.  Critchfield:  May  I  ask  you  right  here 
whether  feeding  alfalfa  does  not  produce  highly  col¬ 
ored  butter? 

Mr.  Shepard:  I  think  it  does. 

Mr  Critchfield:  We  of  the  east  don’t  know  much 
about  alfalfa,  but  that  is  the  impression  we  have.  We 
know  that  well-cured  clover  hay  will  give  a  color  to 
butter. 

Mr.  Shepard:  What  ever  clover  will  do  alfalfa 
will  do. 

Mr.  Kracke:  We  also  know  that  if  you  feed  too 
much  carrots  your  butter  will  taste  of  it. 

Mr.  Shepard:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Eaton  :  May  I  ask  whether  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  ethics  between  putting  coloring  matter  in  the 
cow  or  in  the  butter? 

Mr.  Shepard:  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
ethics  ? 

Mr.  Eaton  :  YYs,  between  coloring  the  butter  di¬ 
rect  and  coloring  the  butter  through  the  cow  ? 

Mr.  Shepard:  I  am  something  of  a  Yankee  myself, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  think 
it  is  ethically  wrong  to  let  the  cow  eat  green  grass? 

Mr.  Eaton  :  No. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  All  right,  you  can  now  answer  the 
question  for  yourself.  (Applause.) 

In  the  case  of  vinegar  I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  We 
have  said  a  good  deal  about  vinegars  to-day.  We  have  not 
said  too  much,  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  do 'not  believe  that 
vinegar  was  ever  colored  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
deception  and  fraud.  I  hat  is  one  of  the  most  senseless 
things  I  can  think  of.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  it. 

It  is  to  make  one  kind  of  vinegar  look  like  some  other  kind 
of  vinegar  whereby  it  can  be  sold  for  an  enhanced  price.  We 
have  gone  over  this  subject  so  much,  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other,  in  South  Dakota  that  it  is  pretty  well  settled,  for 
South  Dakota  doesn't  allow  any  foreign  matter  in  vinegar  at 
all,  harmful  or  otherwise.  In  the  case  of  fruits,  jams-  and 
jellies— did  the  man  have  a  right  to  paint  the  cheeks  of  the 
applet  We  will  drop  it  right  there. 

Now  in  the  case  of  some  other  substances,  which  God  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  and  in  his  abundance  of  patterns  of  all 
the  possibilities  never  saw  fit  to  make,  such  as  certain  kinds 
of  candies  which  resemble  nothing  which  grows  nor  resemble 
anything  else,  why,  I  don’t  see  as  there  would  be  any  par¬ 
ticular  harm  in  adding  coloring  matter  to  them,  provided 
the  coloring  matter  be  harmless,  a  vegetable  coloring  matter. 

It  would  deceive  no  one.  We  do  not  judge  of  the  age, 
flavor  and  vintage  of  a  candy  by  the  coloring  of  it ;  and  as  to 
why  it  should  be  colored,  it  is  no  sweeter,  it  is  no  more 
digestible,  it  is  no  more  nutritious,  but  perhaps  it  is  just  a 
lad,  just  a  fancy,  a  foolish  notion  perhaps.  But  then  the  brook 
you  know  must  have  a  deep  side,  where  it  flows  along 
silent,  strong  and  majestic.  It  must  have  a  shallow  side 
where  its  waters  go  rippling  along,  laughing  over  pebbles, 
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rejoicing  in  the  sunshine  and  making  a  holiday,  and  it  is  so 
whh  mankind.  You  have  got  to  give  us  a  chance  to  be 

foolish  once  in  a  while,  an  dif  we  would  only  be  satisfied  to 

take  out  all  of  our  foolishness  and  dye  in  candies  I  think  the 
ladies  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  help  us  and  I  think  it 

would  be  better  for  us  all  morally,  intellectually  and  physi¬ 

cally. 

The  President:  Mr.  Allen  has  a  letter  from  Com¬ 
missioner  McPherson  that  he  will  now  read. 

Mr.  Allen  :  This  is  a  letter  from  former  Commis¬ 
sioner  McPherson  addressed  to  the  Congress. 

I  also  have  a  short  letter  from  Dr.  Albert  E.  Leach 
which  I  will  read  to  the  convention  at  this  time. 

Boston,  July  6,  1905. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Allen,  Secretary  National  A  ssociation  of 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Allen :  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am 
unable  to  get  away  to  attend  the  food  convention  this 
year.  I  should  much  enjoy  being  with  you  and  taking 
part  in  your  proceedings,  for  I  know  they  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  as  well  as  helpful. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  paper  on  the 
subject  assigned  me,  “Food  Control  Literature,”  but  I 
have  been  so  very  busy  that  I  have  thus  far  found  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  do  this.  The  subject  is  one 
in  which  I  am  much  interested,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
not  to  have  something  to  present  to  you  along  this 
line. 

I  heartily  wish  you  all  a  successful  convention,  and 
I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit  if  not  in  person. 

With  best  wishes,  believe  me, 

Very  trulv  yours, 

'ALBERT  E.  LEACH. 

Mr.  Allen:  Professor  Fulmer  asked  me  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  his  subject  has  not  been  properly  desig¬ 
nated  on  the  program.  It  appears  there  as  “The  Field 
Inspector's  Duties.”  His  real  subject  is  “Some  Prob¬ 
lems  Which  Confront  the  Food  Chemist.”  He  wants 
this  announced  so  that  when  he  appears  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  all  the  food  chemists  can  he  here  and  take  part 
in  the  discussion. 

The  President:  It  is  now  my  very  great  pleasure 
to  introduce  to  you  Miss  Lucy  Doggett,  Assistant 
State  Analyst  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  will  ad¬ 
dress  you. 

ON  THE  WITNESS  STAND. 

LUCY  F.  DOGGETT,  ASSISTANT  STATE  ANALYST,  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  I  am  glad  to  be  with 
von  to-day  and  to  give  yon  a  few  ideas  on  deductions  from 
my  experiences  on  the  witness  stand  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
and  describe  to  you  the  course  of  procedure  I  deem  advisable 
in  order  to  make  a  forceful  witness. 

I  wish  to  tell  to  you  our  methods  of  handling  the  samples 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  hand  of  the  state  inspector  until 
they  are  of  no  more  value  as  evidence  in  a  prosecution.  All 
this  is  at  least  partially,  if  not  completely,  detailed  in  every 
case  which  is  brought  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  the  state  in 
order  to  form  a  perfect  chain  of  evidence. 

It  is  our  bounden  duty  when  a  case  is  tried  to  convince  the 
parties  who  have  been  summoned  for  disobeying  the  food 
laws  that  we  have  evidence  to  convict  them  of  selling 
adulterated  and  deleterious  edibles  and  that  we  are  laboring 
to  clear  the  market  of  these  spurious  and  poisonous  articles. 

It  is  always  necessary  in  order  to  appear  intelligent  to  the 
jury  to  remember  the  details  of  the  very  case  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  wise  to  make  exhaustive 
notes  on  analyses  when  they  are  recorded  and  thus  refresh 
the  mind  when  the  case  comes  up  for  trial  and  have  every 
step  of  the  analysis  well  in  mind.  The  keeping  of  the  record 
should  be  scrupulously  neat  and  precise,  so  if  the  book  of 
original  entry  is  presented  as  evidence  the  record  itself  will 
show  carefulness  and  attention  to  minute  details.  When  one 
steps  upon  the  stand  it  is  very  essential  that  one  be  qualified 
as  an  expert,  giving  a  resume  of  the  course  of  study  taken  at 
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some  university  of  standing  and  also  the  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  work  expected  of  a 
food  analyst.  It  is  best  to  cut  out  all  chemical  terms  if 
possible.  It  is  of  highest  importance  not  to  falter  in  answers, 
but  be  very  direct  and  precise.  Hesitancy  in  speech  or  man¬ 
ner  naturally  conveys  doubt,  and  a  doubt  is  always  a  score 
for  the  defendant,  and  on  one  apparently  indecisive  remark 
may  hang  the  losing  or  winning  of  the  case. 

Courtesy  in  this  as  in  every  other  walk  of  life  is  a  balm  of 
Gilead  and  is  an  advantage  to  the  one  possessed  of  it.  It  is 
well  when  a  case  is  hotly  contested  to  tell  the  court  of  special 
work  done  by  yourself  on  the  special  kind  of  food  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  to  make  a  comparison  of  analyses  of  pure 
samples  with  the  adulterated  samples,  for  the  world  to-day 
wants  facts  and  in  a  prosecution  we  have  the  manufacturer’s 
business  reputation  at  stake,  and  this  means  thousands  of 
dollars  ofttimes.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  prosecution 
for  their  chemist  not  to  know  whose  brand  of  goods  he  is 
handling  or  from  what  retail  establishment  it  may  have 
been  procured,  for  the  idea  of  partiality  invariably  lurks  in 
the  mind  of  the  jury.  I  have  heard  this  hinted  at  not  alone 
by  the  defendant’s  attorney  but  by  the  laity.  In  the  Illinois 
Food  Commission  a  thick  paster  is  put  over  all  readable 
matter  on  the  bottle  or  package  except  the  representation; 
that  is  what  the  article  is  claimed  to  be.  A  number  is  placed 
on  the  placard,  being  the  number  of  the  sample  as  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  commission.  The  inspector’s  report  is 
kept  with  the  number  given  to  it  until  an  analysis  is  made  of 
the  sample  and  then  a  report  of  the  analysis  is  handed  the 
stenographer,  the  chemist  keeping  the  record  by  ^  number. 
The  stenographer  puts  the  inspector’s  and  chemist’s  report 
together  and  thus  a  complete  report  is  obtained.  As  soon  as 
the  sample  is  pronounced  adulterated  by  the  chemist,  then 
the  sample  is  locked  up  in  a  wooden  case  to  which  no  one 
has  access  save  the  inspector  and  chemist.  It  has  not  been 
frequent  that  the  attorneys  of  the  defense  have  attacked  the 
reliability  of  the  analyses,  but  it  has  not  been  of  infrequent 
occurrence  for  intelligent  lawyers  to  attempt  to  laugh  a  case 
out  of  court  by  trying  to  minimize  the  importance  of  food 
legislation.  A  half  dozen  cases  won  by  hard  fighting  make 
the  retail  dealers  wary  of  handling  adulterated  goods,  and 
thus  accrues  an  inestimable  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Fulmer;  May  I  ask  one  question  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  paper. 

The  President;  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  I  notice  the  idea  of  the  chemist’s 
notebook  is  brought  out  in  this  paper.  I  will  ask  if 
in  the  experience  of  the  Illinois  people  the  chemists 
notebook  has  ever  been  demanded  in  the  prosecution. 

Miss  Doggett:  Yes,  they  have  asked  me  for  it. 

Mr.  Fulmer;  As  a  demand? 

Miss  Doggett  ;  No,  not  as  a  demand  exactly,  but 
the  justice  of  the  peace  has  called  for  it. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  I  understand  the  ruling  of  the 
•  courts  is  that  the  chemist's  notebook  is  private  prop¬ 
erty  and  cannot  be  demanded  in  a  suit  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Woodward  :  I  think  in  most  courts  it  would 
not  be  evidence  at  all.  It  is  simply  memoranda  to  re¬ 
fresh  the  recollection  with  and  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose  but  not  offered  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  But  it  cannot  be  demanded  in  any 
case. 

Mr.  Woodward:  No. 

The  President:  The  next  is  a  subject  that  I  am 
very  sure  is  of  great  interest  to  us  all,  that  of  the  uses 
of  saccharine  in  food  products.  I  am  exceedingly 
glad  to  introduce  to  you  a  man  whom  I  have  sum¬ 
mered  and  wintered  with  and  know  that  he  is  compe¬ 
tent  and  well  equipped  to  address  you  on  this  subject. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  Dr. 
Hortvet,  chemist  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
mission,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Ed.  Note. — This  address  was  taken  away  by  the 
secretary  and  never  turned  over  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  question.  In  reference  to  the  analysis  of  cane 
syrup.  Would  it  be  possible  in  making  an  analysis  for 


the  chemist  to  state  positively  how  much  maple  syrup 
and  how  much  cane  syrup  is  in  the  mixture?  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  will  say  20  per  cent  of  cane  syrup  and  80 
per  cent  maple  syrup,  from  an  analytical  standpoint, 
can  it  be  plainly  stated  in  court?  We  have  two  or 
three  cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hortvet  :  Well  that  is  quite  a  difficult  point. 
The  composition  of  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  is 
variable.  Take  the  homemade  form  of  maple 
syrup,  it  will  analyze  somewhat  differently  from  the 
maple  syrup  made  from  maple  sugar  stock.  Most  of 
our  maple  goods  are  being  manufactured  of  sugar  dis¬ 
solved,  clarified  and  filtered.  Nevertheless  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  farmers  samples  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup 
that  have  given  results  from  analysis  approximating 
the  results  from  pure  goods  obtained  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Now  the  claim  has  been  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers  that  maple  goods  vary  according  to  the 
climate,  soil  and  all  such  conditions  as  that.  In  my 
special  work  on  maple  sugar  and  syrup  I  feel  that  I 
have  covered  that  ground.  I  have  obtained 
samples  from  every  maple  sugar  and  syrup  producing 
region  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  have  even 
gone  to  the  extent  of  filtering  in  the  laboratory  on  my 
own  account  these  products  to  find  out  what  changes 
take  place  on  account  of  filtering,  and  I  have  taken  out 
everything  1  think  that  the  manufacturer  could  take 
out  and  more.  I  have  gone  to  the  extent  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  filtration  of  doing  things  with  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  that  the  manufacturer  would  not  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  do  any  way.  After  purifying,  that  is  taking  out 
of  the  maple  sugar  and  syrup  as  much  as  you  possibly 
can  all  unnecessary  ingredients,  leaving  in  the  product 
all  that  is  normal,  that  normally  stays  in  solution  in  the 
syrup,  I  got  results  still  within  certain  fair  limits  to 
afford  me  safe  standards  upon  which  to  work. 

Now  in  judging  mixtures  of  these  goods  I  must  of 
course  base  my  judgment  upon  safe  standards,  upon 
the  minimum  values.  I  have  obtained  lower  values 
of  course  as  to  ash  and  other  ingredients  in  filtering 
and  clarifying  syrups  and  sugars  and  the  analyst  is 
safe  in  basing  his  judgment  upon  those  things  only. 
It  would  be  unfair  for  the  analyst  to  base  his  judgment 
on  adulterated  products  that  are  not  as  well  clarified 
or  as  pure  as  they  ought  to  be,  I  have  been  very  care¬ 
ful  to  obtain  known  pure  samples  and  have  used  those 
as  a  basis  for  my  work,  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  purity.  So  when  I  analyze  an  alleged 
pure  maple  sugar  or  syrup  and  obtain  certain  results 
I  judge  of  the  purity  of  those  products  by  those  values 
obtained  by  me  from  the  purest  goods  that  I  could  get ; 
thus  I  have  verified  my  work  in  the  laboratory.  There 
is  a  possibility,  I  will  grant,  of  taking  rough  or  crude 
or  rank  maple  sugar  and  syrup  and  putting  in  more 
cane  sugar  or  syrup  adulterant  than  there  is  in  mixing 
these  suspicious  goods.  You  can’t  well  clarify  a  maple 
sugar  or  syrup  to  the  same  extent  that  you  can  a  crude 
stock,  one  that  has  not  been  carefully  prepared  by  the 
farmer.  So  the  analyst  cannot  tell,  to  begin  with,  what 
was  the  character  of  the  stock  that  the  manufacturer 
used,  and  he  cannot  tell  very  closely  exactly  how  much 
cane  product  was  used  in  mixing,  but  he  can  tell, 
based  upon  minimum  values  of  the  purest  maple  sugar 
and  syrups  very  closely  how  much  adulterant  there  has 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  Ankeny:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question, 
doctor.  You  spoke  about  when  cane  sugar  or  other 
sugar  was  used  with  maple,  that  you  called  it  a  maple 
substitute  under  your  statute? 

Mr.  Hortvet:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ankeny:  Does  your  statute  specify  nothing 
else  than  simply  calling  it  a  maple  substitute  or  do  you 
specify  that  that  word  substitute  shall  be  printed  in  the 
same  type  as  the  word  maple. 

Mr.  Hortvet:  I  think  I  have  a  copy  of  our  law 
here  and  I  will  read  it  if  I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 

Pure  maple  sugar  and  pure  maple  syrup  shall  each  be 
defined  as  a  product  obtained  wholly  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  natural  sap  of  the  sugar  maple  tree;  provided  that  maple 
syrup  made  by  dissolving  pure  maple  sugar  in  pure  water 
shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  be  deemed  pure. 

If  designed  or  offered  for  sale  or  use  as  either  maple 
sugar  or  maple  syrup  or  as  a  substitute  for  either,  or  in 
imitation  of  either,  any  substances  or  preparation  which  is 
not  pure,  within  the  meaning  of  the  above  definition,  shall 
for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  be  deemed  and  known  as 
“maple  sugar  substitute’’  or  "maple  syrup  substitute,”  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  maple  sugar  substitute  or 
any  maple  syrup  substitute  which  contains  any  ingredient 
injurious  to  health  is  prohibited. 

No  person  shall  sell  any  such  substitute,  unless  each  re¬ 
ceptacle  or  package  in  which  the  same  is  kept  for  sale  or 
sold  shall  have  securely  affixed  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon 
the  side  thereof  and  plainly  separated  from  other  reading- 
matter  a  separate  and  distinct  white  or  light  colored  label, 
upon  the  outside  face  of  which  label  shall  be  printed  in 
the  English  language,  with  black  ink,  in  type  not  smaller 
than  twelve  (12)  point,  bold-faced,  gothic  capitals,  the 
wprds,  “This  maple  sugar  substitute  (or  maple  syrup  sub¬ 
stitute,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  composed  of”;  and  immediately 
following  upon  the  same  label,  in  color,  style  and  manner 
aforesaid,  there  shall  appear  the  name  of  each  ingredient 
contained  in  such  substitute,  using  the  name  by  which  each 
ingredient  is  commonly  known;  and  there  shall  also  appear 
upon  such  label  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer 
of  such  substitute. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Doctor,  suppose  you  should  find 
upon  analysis  of  a  sample  of  maple  syrup  that  to  your 
mind  it  was  adulterated  by  glucose  to  the  extent  of  15 
per  cent  would  you  have  any  hesitancy  about  swearing 
to  that  in  court? 

Mr.  Hortvet:  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Kracke:  You  would  not. 

Mr.  Hortvet:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kracke:  There  would  be  no  element  of  doubt 
in  your  mind?  You  would  not  be  afraid  to  come  to 
the  front  even  if  it  went  down  as  low  as  10  per  cent, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Hortvet  :  I  don  t  think  I  would  have  any  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  the  case  of  adulteration  with  commercial  glu¬ 
cose.  I  will  explain  why  I  take  that  position.  During 
last  year  I  undertook  to  verify  a  certain  formula  of 
adulteration  of  syrup  with  commercial  glucose.  There 
was  some  dispute  between  me  and  the  chemist  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  private  corporation.  I  obtained  several 
samples  of  known  pure  sorghum  syrups  from  manu¬ 
facturers  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  I  made  quite 
complete  chemical  analyses  of  those  products.  We 
secured  several  varieties  of  commercial  glucose  and 
then  took  sorghums  and  mixed  them  with  commercial 
glucose  syrups  in  various  proportions  ranging  from  15 
per  cent  to  75  per  cent.  I  made  analyses  of  those,  and 
the  results  of  those  analyses  verified  the  proportions  I 
had  put  in  those  mixtures.  Then  I  went  on  with  the 
commercial  brands  which  were  labeled  as  containing 
such  a  per  cent  of  sorghum  and  such  a  per  cent  of 
commercial  glucose,  and  I  found  them  entirely  wrong. 

I  found  commercial  brands  specifying  35  per  cent  glu¬ 
cose  and  the  remainder  sorghum,  whereas  the  analysis 
showed  them  to  be  exactly  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Did  you  ever  find  a  maple  syrup  that 
to  your  mind  was  suspicious  or  that  to  your  mind  was 
adulterated  but  that  you  could  not  find"  the  adulterant 
and  that  you  would  not  want  to  swear  that  it  was 


adulterated,  so  far  as  your  own  personal  belief  went  ? 
Did  you  ever  find  such  a  syrup  ? 

Mr.  Hortvet  :  I  would  express  it  in  this  way  :  In 
the  first  place  I  would  be  positive  about  the  adultera¬ 
tion.  Ihere  would  be  no  question  about  stating  in 
general  broad  terms  that  it  was  adulterated.  As  to  the 
question  as  to  how  much  it  is  adulterated  with  glucose 
1  would  not  hesitate  to  tell  how  much,  based  upon  the 
experience  I  have  just  related,  but  as  to  the  question  of 
how  much  it  is  adulterated  with  cane  products,  there 
I  would  say  “adulterated  to  the  extent  of  at  least  so 
much.”  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Critchfield:  Professor,  I  am  manufacturing 
quite  a  good  deal  of  maple  syrup  myself,  and  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  question.  I  know  that 
there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  flavor  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  syrup  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  and  that  that  is  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
season,  and  that  that  is  made  at  the  close.  There  is 
quite  a  difference  in  its  general  appearance  and  in  its 
flavor.  Now  is  there  any  way  by  which  you  can  tell 
which  is  the  first  of  the  season,  the  middle  of  the  sea¬ 
son  or  the  latter  part?  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
analysis  ? 

Mr.  Hortvet  :  Yes,  there  is  a  difference,  as  was 
just  stated,  in  flavor  and  in  color  and  in  chemical  com¬ 
position.  I  could  detect  a  first  run.  The  first  run,  I 
understand,  and  the  middle  run  give  generally  the  best 
flavor.  I  have  had  a  number  of  cases  and  I  find  that  it 
is  quite  characteristic.  That  is  a  case  which  you  could 
bring  by  heating  the  syrup,  or  sugar  made  into 
syrup,  to  about  160  cr  170  degrees  F.  That  brings  out 
the  flavor  very  nicely,  a  flavor  that  you  would  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  probably  without  the  heating.  But  later  on  in 
the  season  that  flavor  disappears.  Possibly  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  the  flavor  disappears  but  because  it  is  masked. 
It  is  overcome  by  impurities,  or  certain  rank  tasting 
substances  that  predominate  in  it  at  that  time  of  the 
year. 

Then  again  in  regard  to  chemical  results.  That  ques¬ 
tion  was  also  asked.  I  don’t  think  that  I  could  posi¬ 
tively  state  from  chemical  analysis  whether  the  syrup 
is  early  run  or  late  run;  but  I  think  a  person  who  is 
accustomed  to  tasting  it  can  tell  a  good  deal  more 
about  it  than  a  chemist  can  just  from  a  chemical 
analysis 

The  President:  Any  further  questions?  I  feel 
that  we  have  had  a  splendid  and  most  profitable  after¬ 
noon,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  adjourn  do 
I  understand  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  members  of  this 
convention  that  when  we  do  adjourn  we  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Friday  morning  at  10  o’clock  sharp?  I  under¬ 
stand  that  that  wish  has  been  expressed?  If  so.  where 
shall  we  meet? 

Mr.  Bailey  :  In  the  auditorium. 

Mr.  Ankeny  :  You  announce  that  we  are  to  meet 
Friday  morning  at  what  time? 

The  President:  At  10  o’clock  in  the  auditorium. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  drag  out  our  programme  to  an  in¬ 
definite  length  and  that  we  could  easily  complete  it  on 
Friday.  Therefore,  I  move  you  that  it  be  the  sense  of 
this  convention  that  we  adjourn  on  Friday  afternoon, 
or  at  least  some  time  Friday  so  that  we  can  get  away 
from  here  on  the  night  train  Friday  if  we  so  desire. 

The  President:  We  will  take  that  as  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  and  work  to  that  end. 

Adjourned. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  American  Food  Journal's  National 

Pure  Food  Bill. 

59th  Congress,  1st  Session.  H.  R.  13853. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

February  2;  1906. 

Mr.  Lorimer  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL. 

To  regulate  interstate  traffic  in  adulterated  or  misbranded  articles,  and  to  permit  the  respective  states 
and  territories  to  regulate  the  sale  thereof  within  their  respective  boundaries. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED,  That  the  introduction  into  any  state 
or  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  sale  or  distribution  therein,  from  any  other  state  or  territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  any  law  of  the  state  or  territory  or  district  into  which  said  article  may  be  shipped  or  mailed,  is 
hereby  prohibited ;  and  any  person  who  shall  make  any  such  shipment  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  such  offense  be  fined  not  more  than  Three 
Hundred  ($300)  Dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court, 
and  the  article  so  shipped  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  into  which  such  shipments  shall 
be  made  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  actions  for  the  collection  of  fines  and  forfeitures  herein  specified,  and 
the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  similar  proceedings  under  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 
laws. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  foods  or  drugs  which  are  transported  from  one  state  or  territory  into  any  other  state 
or  territory  for  use,  consumption,  sale  or  storage  therein,  shall,  upon  arrival  in  such  state  or  territory  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  state  or  territory,  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  though  such  foods  or  drugs  had  been  produced  in  such  state  or  territory  and  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
empt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced  or  held  therein  for  sale  in  original  packages  or  otherwise. 
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The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill 


The  American  Food  Journal  stands  for  pure 
food  legislation,  state  and  national.  We  favor  state 
laws  as  uniform  as  possible  in  character,  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  food  products  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
state.  We  favor  a  national  food  law  which  will  as¬ 
sist  the  states  in  the  just  enforcement  of  food  laws, 
wherever  possible,  against  the  guilty  manufacturer, 
rather  than  against  the  ignorant  retail  dealer.  How¬ 
ever,  the  manufacturer,  the  dealer  and  the  consumers’ 
interests  should  be  safeguarded. 

The  best  bill  yet  proposed  to  effect  this  purpose  we 
believe  to  be  House  Bill  13853,  introduced  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Lorimer,  sometimes  known  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  feel  gratified  in  the  way  the 
shortcomings  of  the  original  Heyburn  and  Hepburn 
bill  have  been  recognized  by  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  incorporated  in  the  Hepburn  bill  to  make  it 
more  equitable  and  just  to  all.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  could  be  vastly  improved  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  in  many  ways,  such  as  by  including  in  its 
provisions  baking  powders,  cream  of  tartar,  spices 
and  substances  entering  the  preparation  of  food.  But 
even  if  all  “jokers”  could  be  eliminated  it  would  still 
be  undesirable  in  that  it  would  conflict  with  state  laws, 
and  compel  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  to  comply 
with  two  methods  of  labeling  and  two  laws  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  in  that  it  would  also  in  a 
measure  deprive  the  state  of  its  right  to  say  what  it 
should  eat  and.  drink  and  how  its  foods  should  be 
labeled,  and  besides  fasten  upon  the  country  enormous 
and  needless  expense. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 


Bill  covers  all  the  necessity  for  a  national  pure 
food  law.  It  enables  each  State  to  carry  into  effect, 
without  any  restrictions  whatever,  so  far  as  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
concerned,  its  own  pure  food  laws,  and  it  gives  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  the  extent  of  punishing  a  man  who 
ships  from  one  State  to  another  any  goods  which  are 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the 
pure  food  laws  of  the  State  into  which  they  mav 
be  shipped,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  may 
remain  in  the  original  packages. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 
Bill  is  drawn  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  not  of 
the  unscrupulous  manufacturer.  Other  bills  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  full  of  jokers,  protecting  various  industries. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 
Bill  is  inexpensive  in  operation,  requiring  only  the 
machinery  already  in  operation  in  the  States.  Where¬ 
as,  the  other  bills,  should  any  of  them  become  a  law, 
would  require  a  large  corps  of  chemists,  inspectors 
and  other  experts,  who  would  be  compelled  to  travel 
back  and  forth  across  the  continent  in  order  to  prose¬ 
cute  cases  in  court. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 
Bill  affords  protection  to  the  innocent  retailer,  by 
enabling  the  State  Food  Commissioner  or  Health 
Officer  to  reach  the  guilty  manufacturer,  even  though 
conducting  business  outside  of  the  State.  The  deafer 
also  will  not  require  a  “guarantee”  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  in  order  to  avoid  punishment  for  selling  goods 
for  which  he  should  not  be  held  responsible. 

If  the  Heyburn  or  Hepburn  bills  become  a  law,  it 
would  require  double  labeling  of  all  foods— to  comply 
with  the  national  law,  and  to  comply  with  State  laws. 


An  Illustration  of  the  Despotic  Exercise  of  Power 


Despotic  power  is  power  which  brooks  no  interfer¬ 
ence. 

The  power  which  has  already  been  conferred  by  law 
upon  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  for  scientific  and  pure 
food  purposes. 

Under  this  authority  the  present  chief  of  the  bureau 
has  been  able  to  construct  a  machine  for  political  and 
promotion  purposes. 

The  strength  of  this  machine  has  been  augmented  by 
the  promise  of  additional  power  under  the  proposed 
pure  food  bill  which  includes  the  appointment  of  in¬ 
numerable  inspectors  and  chemists  in  the  respective 
states. 

Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton  was  food  chemist  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  and  chairman  of  the  Food  Standards  Commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  the  National  Association  of  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  and  had  been  such,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year,  for  the  past  six  years. 

As  such  chairman,  he  criticized  Dr.  Wiley’s  stan¬ 
dards,  which  had  already  been  promulgated,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  bis  opinion  in  opposition  to  a  federal  pure  food 
law,  which  would  authorize  the  establishment  of  fed¬ 
eral  standards. 

He  favored  action  by  Congress  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  supporting  the  State  Food  Departments, 
while  leaving  the  establishment  of  standards  to  the 
respective  states. 

He  insisted  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
to  establish  standards  he  should  collaborate  with  the 
standards  committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
'Hate  Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  and  not  leave  the 


matter  entirely  to  the  standards  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  which  was 
controlled  by  Dr.  Wiley. 

He  was,  therefore,  an  obstruction  in  the  path  of  the 
ambition  of  Dr.  Wiley  to  be  omnipotent  in  food  mat¬ 
ters,  and  his  removal  from  office  was  decreed. 

Dr.  Wiley  so  stated  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  February  8,  1906. 

The  political  influence  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  governor  of  Illinois  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  purpose. 

It  was  accomplished  March  4,  1906,  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  commenting  on  the  fact  stated  that  Dr. 
Wiley  in  making  the  statement  he  did  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  was  “speaking  by  the 
cards.”  ' 

There  was  no  charge  of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Eaton — in  fact,  no  charges  at  all. 

What  was  the  compact  between  Dr.  Wiley  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune? 

What  could  Dr.  Wiley  promise  the  Tribune  to  cause 
it  to  play  such  a  disreputable  part  in  such  a  disreputable 
scheme  ? 

If  he  can  and  does  use  the  limited  powers  which 
he  now  possesses  to  silence  opposition  and  criticism 
by  intimidation  or  reward,  what  would  not  such  a 
character  do  with  the  food  manufacturers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  if  clothed  with  the  more  extensive  powers  contem¬ 
plated  by  either  the  Hepburn  or  Heyburn  pure  food 
bills  ? 

Is  this  America,  or  is  it  Russia,  that  we  should  be 
made  subject  to  such  bureaucrats? — Chicago  Daily  Re¬ 
publican,  March  21,  1906. 
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REPRESENTATIONS  AND  BRIEF  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS 

Of  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  on 

Behalf  of  Bordens  Condensed  Milk  Company. 

FREDERICK  W.  PRINGLE,  of  Counsel. 


Messrs.  E.  N.  Eaton,  Chairman,  and  A.  L.  Winton, 
Theo.  Wetterstroem,  Richard  Fischer,  Julius  Hort- 
vet,  H.  V.  Tartar  and  Elton  Fulmer  Committee  on 
Standards  and 

Messrs.  Frederick  H.  J.  Kracke,  Chairman,  and  J.  W. 
Bailey  and  A.  H.  Jones,  Advisory  Committee  of 
Commissioners,  National  Association  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments : 

Gentlemen  :  ’ 

The  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Company,  one  of  the 
large  manufacturers  and  distributers  of  milk  and  milk 
products,  availing  itself  of  the  opportunity  kindly  ex¬ 
tended  by  your  recent  notice  of  the  present  hearing 
called  for  February  20,  1906,  to  consider  the  adoption 
of  standards  for  milk  and  milk  products,  submits  the 
following  representations  and  brief  concerning  the 
commodities  in  which  it  is  interested. 

In  the  absence  of  standards  definitely  fixed,  it  has 
been  intimated  to  us  that  we  might  with  propriety  base 
our  representations  upon  the  standards  recently  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  bv  the 
Illinois  Food  Department. 

For  convenience  of  consideration,  we  reprint  below 
in  ordinary  type  those  parts  of  the  rules  and  standards 
of  the  Illinois  Department  in  which  we  are  interested. 
In  every  case  where  we  have  a  change  to  suggest  we 
print  it  in  italics  immediately  following  the  ordinary 
type.  Where  any  extended  suggestions  seem  desirable 
we  have  made  them  in  the  argument  which  follows  the 
schedules. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  RULES  AND  STANDARDS 
RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  STATE  FOOD 
COMMISSION  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Rules. 

All  milk  offered  for  sale  must  be  from  healthy  cows 
of  clean  and  wholesome  character,  unadulterated,  free 
from  preservative,  and  must  contain  not  less  than  3 
per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

So-called  “evaporated  cream”  containing  less  than 
15  per  cent,  butter  fat,  must  have  the  words  “an  un¬ 
sweetened  condensed  milk”  printed  conspicuously  on 
the  front  part  of  the  label.  We  suggest  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  words  “ containing  less  than  15  per  cent, 
butter  fat.”  (See  Argument ,  p.  10,  post.) 

Condensed  milk  must  not  contain  less  than  8.5  per 
cent,  butter  fat.  8.5  should  be  changed  to  8,  to  con¬ 
form  to  standard  hereinafter  given. 

Condensed  skim  milk  must  be  plainly  labeled  as  such. 

Process  or  renovated  and  imitation  butter  must  not 
be  marketed  and  sold  as  “creamery”  or  “dairy,”  but 
each  should  be  marked  plainly  with  its  own  name. 

Oleomargarine,  butterine,  renovated  and  imitation 
butter  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  under  their  ap¬ 
propriate  names  and  color  when  appropriately  labeled. 
Each  tub,  package  or  parcel  shall  have  distinctively 
and  rurablv  painted,  stamped  or  marked  thereon  the 
true  and  appropriate  name  of  such  substance  in  ordi¬ 


nary  bold-faced  capital  letters,  not  dess  than  five  lines 
pica. 

“Whole  milk”  cheese,  commonly  miscalled  “full 
cream”  cheese,  must  contain  at  least  48  per  cent,  of  fat 
to  total  solids. 

Butter  shall  contain  at  least  80  per  cent.  fat. 

“Coffee  cream”  shall  contain  at  least  15  per  cent,  of 
fat,  and  “whipping  cream”  at  least  22  per  cent. 

15  should  be  changed  to  18. 

Standards. 


Milk  and  Milk  Production. 

Marketable  Cow’s  Milk — Marketable  cow's  milk  is 
the  fresh,  normal  mammary  secretion  from  a  healthy 
cow. 

Common  Standard — Should  be  fresh,  or  normal 
eoler,  taste  and  smell. 

Analytical  Standard — Specific  gravity  at  6o°  F. 
1.029  to  1.034. 

Fat — Minimum  3.00  per  cent. 

Solids — Minimum  12.00  per  cent. 

Solids  not  fat — -Minimum  8.50  per  cent. 

Ash — .67  to  .75  per  cent. 

Ash  to  Solids  Not  Fat — 8  to  9  per  cent. 

Tests  should  prove  absence  of  preservatives,  alkalies 
and  artificial  color. 

Remarks — Usually  the  determination  of  specific 
gravity,  fat,  solids  and  ash,  together  with  tests  for 
preservatives  and  coloring  matter,  when  indicated,  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  and  nature  of  adultera¬ 
tion. 

Skim  Milk — Skim  milk  is  milk  from  which  a  portion 
of  fat  has  been  removed,  by  gravity  separation. 

Separator  Skim  Milk — Separator  skim  milk  is  milk 
from  which  practically  all  the  fat  has  been  removed 
by  centrifugal  separation. 

Modified  Milk — Modified  milk  is  especiallv  prepared 
milk  for  infant  and  invalid  use. 

Certified  Milk- — Certified  milk  is  milk  certified  by 
dealer  or  producer  to  conform  to  a  stated  standard  of 
purity  or  quality. 

Fermented  Milk. 

Kumiss  or  Koumiss — Kumiss  is  mare’s  or  cow’s 
milk  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sucrose  and  which 
has  undergone  combined  lactic  and  proteolytic  fermen- 
tion. 

Kefir  or  Kephir — Kefir  is  a  milk  prepared  bv  induc¬ 
ing  fermentation  by  means  of  Kefir  grains. 

Arrack — Arrack  is  milk  subjected  to  alcoholic  fer¬ 
mentation. 

Buttermilk — Buttermilk  is  a  by-product  of  butter 
manufacture ;  the  residuum  of  ripened  cream  after  re¬ 
moval  of  the  gathered  butter. 

The  word  “ ripened "  should  be  stricken  out. 

Preserved  Milk. 

Sterilized  Milk — Sterilized  milk  is  milk  heated  to 
boiling  temperature  and  preserved  in  air  tight  recep¬ 
tacles. 
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Common  Standard — Should  keep  sweet  for  several 
days  at  atmospheric  temperature. 

Analytical  Standard — Should  respond  to  tests  for 
heated  milk. 

Instead  of  the  zvords  “ heated  milk'’  we  suggest: 
Market  milk,  or  the  change  of  the  entire  phrase  to, 
"Should  respond  to  recognized  standard  tests.” 

Pasteurized  Milk — Pasteurized  milk  is  milk  heated . 
to  155  or  160 0  F.  for  eighteen  to  thirty  minutes  and 
cooled  rapidly  ;  or  milk  heated  at  a  higher  temperature 
for  a  shorter  time. 

Common  Standard — It  should  not  possess  a  marked 
cooked  taste. 

Analytical  Standard — It  should  be  free  from  patho¬ 
genic  bacteria;  it  should  meet  the  requirements  for 
market  milk. 

Condensed  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 

Condensed  Skim  Milk — Is  skim  milk  reduced  in 
volume  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  water. 

Common  Standard — Sweet  and  unfermented. 

Analytical  Standard — Solids,  25  per  cent. 

Instead  of  25  per  cent,  it  should  be  20  per  cent. 
(See  Argument,  p.  9,  post.) 

Remarks — Market  restricted  to  goods  sold  in  bulk. 

Instead,  zve  suggest:  Goods  not  sold  in  bulk  must 
be  distinctly  labeled  Evaporated  Skim  Milk,  or  Con¬ 
densed  Skim  Milk. 

Evaporated  Milk — Evaporated  milk  is  milk  reduced 
in  volume  by  the  removal  of  water  by  evaporation. 

Common  Standard — Sweet  and  unfermented. 

Analytical  Standard — Fat  minimum,  8  per  cent. 

Solids  minimum,  25  per  cent. 

Should  be  28  per  cent.  ( See  Argument,  p.  9,  post.) 

Condensed  Milk — Condensed  milk  is  milk  to  which 
sucrose  has  been  added,  reduced  in  volume  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  water. 

We  suggest,  for  greater  clearness  merely,  that  this 
read:  Condensed  milk  is  milk  to  zvhich  sucrose  has 
been  added,  and  the  whole  reduced  in  volume  by  the 
removal  of  water. 

Common  Standard — Sweet,  semi-fluid  and  unfer¬ 
mented. 

Analytical  Standard — Fat  minimum,  8  per  cent. 

Solids  not  sucrose  minimum,  24  per  cent. 

This  should  be  28  per  cent.  (See  Argument,  p.  9, 
post.) 

Sucrose  maximum,  50  per  cent. 

Remarks — To  conform  to  trade  usage  the  use  of  the 
term  “evaporated  cream”  or  “evaporated  milk”  may 
be  justified  by  the  addition  of  the  words  “An  unsweet¬ 
ened  condensed  milk  ’  following  the  name  “evaporated 
cream.” 

In  place  of  these  remarks,  zve  suggest  the  reincor¬ 
poration  of  the  rule  suggested  by  us,  viz.:  So-called 
evaporated  cream  must  have  the  zvords  “an  unsweet¬ 
ened  condensed  milk"  printed  conspicuously  on  the 
front  part  of  the  label.  (See  Argument,  p.  10,  post.) 

Cream. 

Cream  is  milk  which  has  been  condensed  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  part  of  the  skim  milk.  Three  grades  are 
recognized. 

Instead  of  the  first  sentence  zve  suggest:  Cream  is 
that  portion  of  milk  zvhich  rises  to  the  surface  on 
standing  or  is  separated  by  centrifugal  force. 

Cream  or  Coffee  Cream- — Cream  or  coffee  cream  is 
cream  containing  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  fat. 

U  per  cent,  should  be  changed  to  18  per  cent. 

Common  Standard — As  milk. 

Analytical  Standard — Fat  minimum,  15  per  cent. 

t 5  per  cent,  should  be  changed  to  18  per  cent. 


\\  hipping  Cream  \\  hipping  cream  is  cream  con¬ 
taining  at  least  22  per  cent,  of  fat. 

Common  Standard — As  coffee  cream. 

Analytical  Standard — bat  minimum,  22  per  cent. 

Clotted  Cream — Clotted  cream  is  a  rich  cream  ob¬ 
tained  by  gravity  separation. 

Analytical  Standard — Fat  minimum,  50  per  cent. 

Ice  Cream. 

Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  cream  confection. 

Instead,  zve  suggest:  Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  confec¬ 
tion  prepared  from  milk  or  milk  products. 

(  )pera  Ice  Cream — Opera  ice  cream  is  whipping 
cream  sweetened,  flavored  and  frozen. 

Butter  fat  minimum,  20  per  cent. 

Ice  Cream — Ice  cream  is  cream  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  condensed  milk  and  gelatine;  sweetened, 
flavored  and  frozen. 

Instead,  zve  suggest:  Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  confec¬ 
tion  prepared  from  milk  or  milk  products.  It  must  be 
made  from  pure  milk  or  milk  products,  and  zvhen 
mixed  with  fruit  or  other  ingredients,  all  must  be  pure 
and  conform  to  respective  standards  of  purity. 

Analytical  Standard — Butter  fat  minimum,  per 
cent. 

Milk  Ice — Milk  ice  is  milk  or  cream  mixed  with  any 
wholesome  material,  flavored  and  frozen. 

Water  Ice — Water  ice  is  water  sweetened,  flavored 
and  frozen. 

Remarks  Coloring  should  not  be  used  to  indicate 
properties  not  present. 

Sundaes  are  ice  creams  served  with  syrup. 

College  ice  is  ice  cream  served  with  sweetened 
fruits. 

Butter. 

Commercial  butter  is  a  product  of  the  churning  of 
milk  or  cream  with  or  without  the  addition  of  salt  and 
harmless  coloring,  and  includes  every  subsequent  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  this  oroduct  not  involving  the  melting  of 
the  fat.  ^  * 

Sweet  cream  butter  is  butter  manufactured  from 
sweet  or  unripened  cream. 

Instead,  zve  suggest:  Sweet  cream  butter  is  butter 
manufactured  zvithout  the  use  of  salt. 

Creamery  butter  and  dairy  butter  is  butter  manu¬ 
factured  respectively  in  the  creamery  and  the  dairy. 

Storage  butter  is  butter  held  in  cold  storage. 

Ladle  butter  is  butter  which  has  been  reworked. 

Extras,  firsts  and  seconds  are  trade  grades  of  butter. 

Common  Standard — Fresh  (not  rancid)  and  of  qual¬ 
ity  represented. 

Analytical  Standard — Water  maximum,  16  per  cent. 

Fat  minimum,  80  per  cent. 

Curd  maximum,  2  per  cent. 

Salt  maximum,  6  per  cent. 

The  purified  butter  fat  should  have  the  following 
properties : 

Glycerol  number  minimum,  20. 

Insoluble  fatty  acids  maximum,  88. 

Saponification  value,  221-233. 

Refractive  index  (Zeiss)  Temp.  350  C.,  43. 70 — 470. 

Iodine  number,  32  to  38. 

Specific  gravity,  40. 

1-55— -905  to  .909. 

Remarks — To  distinguish  between  oleomargarine 
containing  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  and 
butter  or  process  butter,  the  specific  gravity,  or  refrac¬ 
tive  index,  glycerol  number  and  observation  of  melt¬ 
ing  test  and  crystalline  structure  are  generally  suffi¬ 
cient. 

Process  or  Renovated  Butter — Process  or  renovated 
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butter  is  a  product  made  by  churning  butter  off,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  butter  or  packing  stock,  with  skim  milk, 
milk  or  cream,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  salt  and 
harmless  coloring. 

ARGUMENT. 


A  glance  at  the  previous  pages  will  show  that,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  entire  list,  the  changes  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  are  very  few  in  number,  and  many  of  them  are 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  possibly  making  clearer  the 
meaning  already  intended. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  manufacturing  company 
that  for  half  a  century  has  been  engaged  in  studying 
the  needs  of  the  consumer  and  meeting  that  demand, 
and  constantly  striving  to  elevate  standards  and  at  all 
times  standing  for  absolute  purity  of  production,  the 
work  of  your  committee  indicates  further  that  you 
have  adopted  in  fact,  as  well  as  theory,  the  principle 
that  the  names  of  food  products  should  be  denned  so 
as  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  existing  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  or  manufacturing  usage. 

If  the  manufacturers  during  the  last  50  or  100  years 
■could  have  had  the  expert  aid  and  guidance  which  you 
are  now  able  and  willing  to  give  them,  we  should  not 
now  have  need  for  such  a  multiplicity  of  definitions ; 
nor  should  we  have  any  misunderstandings  as  to  defini¬ 
tions  or  labels.  Happily  Borden's  Company  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  any  such  misunderstandings. 

We  feel  that  a  few  of  the  points  we  have  made  in  the. 
consideration  of  the  suggested  standards  deserve  a 
little  more  extended  treatment  than  the  mere  changes 
indicated  in  italics  and  these  we  shall  here  refer  to  in 
their  order,  viz. : 

1.  Condensed  Skim  Milk.  The  requirement  of  25 
per  cent,  of  solids  for  this  article  is,  we  think,  too  high. 
This  product  is  used  principally  by  confectioners,  in¬ 
cluding  ice  cream  manufacturers.  They  require  a 
base  that  is  low  in  solids  in  order  that  they  may  add 
pure  milk  or  cream  in  such  quantity  as  they  need  to 
produce  the  smoothness  and  consistency  demanded  by 
their  trade.  It  is  well  recognized,  we  think,  that  these 
lower  grade  bases  are  more  wholesome  than  the  richer 
preparations.  We  know  from  our  experience  that  the 
20  per  cent,  standard  for  solids  in  this  class  of  goods 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  market,  and  furthermore 
the  skimmed  milk  when  condensed  to  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency  will  not  show  solids  much  if  any  in  excess  of 
20  per  cent. 

2.  Evaporated  Milk  and  Condensed  Milk  should 
contain  at  least  28  per  cent,  of  solids,  including  the 
cream  constituent.  Any  lower  standard  than  this 
would  open  the  door  to  adulteration  by  skimming,  and 
result  in  an  inferior  article. 

The  evidence  of  our  consulting  chemists  shows  that 
the  total  of  milk  solids  maintains  its  ratio  to  the  milk 
fats  in  nearly  all  cases  and  that  3  per  cent,  milk  must 
produce  more  than  a  28  per  cent,  total  in  order  to 
reach  the  8  per  cent,  fat  minimum.  The  testimony  of 
the  officers  of  this  company  which  manufactures  on 
both  coasts  and  in  Illinois  sustains  the  claim  that  when 
the  solids  are  below  28  per  cent,  the  product  is  inferior. 
We  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  your  committee  to  urge 
standards  that  will  keep  all  manufacturers  up  to  a 
proper  mark,  rather  than  invite  or  force  the  high  grade 
manufacturers  to  lower  their  quality  in  order  to  meet 
the  prices  of  their  lower  grade  competitors. 

3.  Evaporated  Cream.  It  has  been  shown  to  you 
that  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  official  standard  to 
guide  us,  and  no  Food  Commissions  to  advise,  this 
term  grew  up  obedient  to  the  demand  of  the  trade  for 


some  time  to  distinguish  the  unsweetened  from  the 
sweetened  product.  No  charge  has  ever  been  made  or 
can  be  sustained  that  the  product  as  manufactured  by 
this  company  is  impure  or  unwholesome.  The  only 
contention  urged  is  that  the  goods  are  improperly  la¬ 
beled. 

I11  support  of  your  recommendation  we  invite  your 
careful  inspection  of  the  labels  and  claims  of  this  com¬ 
pany  as  shown  by  the  four  exhibits  inserted  at  the  end 
of  tins  brief.  These  exhibits  are  as  follows : 

‘‘Borden’s  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Cream.” 

“Columbian  Brand  Evaporated  Cream.” 

“Recipes,”  a  pamphlet  (5th  page,  including  cover). 

“Baby’s  Diary,”  a  pamphlet  (last  page  of  text). 

We  submit  that  no  consumer  is  thereby  deceived. 
W e  sincerely  believe  that  all  consumers  who  are  able  to 
read  the  English  language  at  all  will  carefully  read  the 
label  and  directions  on  any  canned  goods  that  are  new 
to  them,  especially  when  as  in  this  case  goods  are  to  be 
used  diluted  or  in  compound  with  other  ingredients. 
If  the  narrow  academic  or  laboratory  view  should  pre¬ 
vail  in  regard  to  this  article  instead  of  a  fair  recogni¬ 
tion  of  commercial  usage  then  we  should  expect  that 
the  term  ice  cream  would  be  abolished  except  as  to  the 
one  article  defined  as  “opera  ice  cream.”  Here  is  an 
article  consumed  by  millions  of  people  who  call  for  ice 
cream  and  often  get  milk  in  combination  with  corn 
starch  or  other  product — probably  more  wholesome 
than  the  genuine  “opera  ice  cream  ”  This,  too,  when 
no  label,  no  definition  nor  any  description  is  furnished 
the  consumer. 

We  offer  these  observations  in  support  of  the  fair 
position  taken  by  your  committee  in  regard  to  this 
coined  word  or  trade-name  of  “ Evaporated  Cream." 
Taken  in  the  laboratory  or  academic  sense  of  cream 
evaporated,  you  have  a  commercially  impossible  article. 
That  is  the  reason  we  suggest  the  elimination  of  the 
words  “which  contains  less  than  15  per  cent,  butter  fat.” 
By  retaining  that  clause,  you  would  be  inferentially  es¬ 
tablishing  a  standard  and  rule  for  an  article  which  is  a 
trade  impossibility. 

We  wash  to  say  with  all  the  emphasis  that  language 
can  convey  that  never  in  our  large  experience  or  cor¬ 
respondence  have  we  received  from  any  consumer  any 
complaint  to  the' effect  that  our  designating  term 
“Evaporated  Cream”  was  misleading,  or  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  deceived  to  the  slightest  extent  in  purchas¬ 
ing  the  product  marketed  under  the  foregoing  label.  It 
will  be  noted  that  we  have  purposely  connected  the  two 
words  by  hyphen,  to  indicate  more  clearly,  if  possible, 
that  it  is  a  coined  word  or  trade  name. 

In  order  to  make  our  position  perfectly  clear  and  the 
reason  for  it,  we  desire  to  state  that  for  many  years 
we  have  been  making  and  selling  the  following  prod¬ 
ucts,  viz.,  “Condensed  Milk,”  “Unsweetened  Con¬ 
densed  Milk”  and  “Evaporated  Cream.”  These  terms 
mean  to  our  trade  and  are  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  trade  to  indicate  the  following  commodities : 

'‘Condensed  Milk”  is  milk  from  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated  and  to  which 
sugar  (sucrose)  has  been  added  and  which  designates 
an  unadulterated  sweetened  condensed  milk,  prepared 
from  pure  unskimmed  milk  and  concentrated  to  con¬ 
tain  not  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  butcer  fats  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  28  per  cent,  milk  solids. 

“Unsweetened  Condensed  Milk ”  is  milk  from  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated 
and  is  an  unadulterated  unsweetened  condensed  milk 
prepared  from  pure  unskimmed  milk,  and  concentrated 
to  contain  not  less  than  8  per  -ent.  of  butter  fats  and 
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a  minimum  of  28  per  cent,  milk  solids.  This  is  the  ar¬ 
ticle  sold  from  our  wagons  to  the  retail  trade. 

“ Evaporated-Cream ”  is  a  trade  name  established  by 
over  twenty  years’  usage  to  designate  an  unadulterated 
sterilized  unsweetened  canned  condensed  milk  pre¬ 
pared  from  pure  unskimmed  milk  and  concentrated  to 
contain  not  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  butter  fats  and  a 
minimum  of  28  per  cent,  milk  solids.  This  product  is 
not  sold  in  bulk,  but  is  sold  only  in  hermetically  sealed 
packages. 

We  assume  that  it  is  the  primary  object  of  your 
committee  to  make  such  definitions  and  fix  such  stand¬ 
ards  of  known  articles  of  food  as  will  properly  protect 
the  consuming  public  against  impure  foods  and  against 
all  forms  of  adulteration  and  all  other  practices  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  public.  We  also  assume  that  your  com¬ 
mittees  recognize  the  rights  of  manufacturers  who 
have  always  stood  for  purity  of  product  and  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  in  every  efifort  to  main¬ 
tain  proper  standards. 

We  desire  to  thank  your  committees  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  us  of  presenting  our  views  upon  these 
subjects. 

Chicago,  February  23,  1906. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Company, 

By  Wm.  J.  Rogers, 

President. 

Frederick  W.  Pringle,  of  Counsel. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  BRIEF  FILED  FEBRUARY 

23,  1906. 

Gentlemen : 

We  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  briefly  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  following"  points  which  were  developed  in 
the  oral  discussion  of  this  date : 

Recognition  by  the  Great  Expositions. 

The  product  known  as  “Evaporated-Cream”  has 
been  recognized  and  prizes  and  medals  awarded  by  all 
the  great  national  and  international  expositions  held 
in  recent  years,  including  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago, 
the  international  Expositions  at  Paris,  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Fair  at  Buffalo,  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  and  the 
Portland  Exposition. 

Governmental  Recognition. 

“Evaporated-Cream”  has  also  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Government.  The  United  States 
navy  has  for  years  included  “Evaporated-Cream” 
among  the  rations  ordered  for  the  sailors.  Requisi¬ 
tions  are  received  regularly  from  the  United  States 
Government  for  both  the  army  and  navy  departments, 
specifying  either  “Condensed  Milk"  or  “Evaporated- 
Cream,”  as  the  department  from  time  to  time  requires. 

Pure  Cream  Condensed  Not  a  Commercial 
Product. 

Taking  the  accepted  definition  of  cream,  which  is 
“Cream  is  that  portion  of  milk  which  rises  to  the  sur¬ 
face  on  standing,  or  is  separated  by  centrifugal  force 
and  containing  at  least  18  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,”  you 
would  be  compelled  to  extract  therefrom  the  water. 
The  addition  of  heat  for  the  purpose  of  sterilization 
would  produce  a  pure  butter  oil.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  produce  such  a  product  with  a  uniform  consis¬ 
tency  and,  if  it  could  be  produced,  it  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  consumer.  He  prefers  his  butter  oil 
in  the  form  of  butter ;  hence  we  say  the  use  of  the 
coined  term  “Evaporated-Cream”  does  not  and  will  not 
interfere  with  any  condensed  form  of  pure  cream.  Had 
there  been  any  demand  for  such  an  article  and  it  were 
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possibe  to  produce  it,  that  demand  would  have  been 
met  long  ago. 

“Evaporated-Cream”— a  Proper  Trade  Name. 

1  rade  names  are  true  and  legitimate  when  properly 
understood  by  the  people  after  continued  usage  and 
when  a  guaranty  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  is  given 
by  the  manufacturer  putting  his  name  on  the  label. 

This  is  in  accord  with  common  sense  and  has  been 
recognized  by  bills  pending  in  the  National  Congress. 

We  do  not  desire  to  burden  you  with  a  list  of  the 
many  definitions  of  “Cream,”  but  we  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  definition,  which  is  one  of  those  given  by  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Dictionary:  “Something  resembling  cream,  any 
liquid  or  soft  paste  of  the  consistency  of  cream.”  As 
our  product  is  obtained  by  evaporating  milk  containing 
cream  and  all,  the  term  “Evaporated  Cream”  expresses 
its  true  nature  and  therefore  the  name,  as  applied  to 
unsweetened  condensed  sterilized  milk  in  cans,  is  true, 
and  when  coupled  with  the  explanation,  “An  unsweet¬ 
ened  condensed  milk,”  with  the  addition  of  the  panel 
description:  “Simply  pure  cow’s  milk  evaporated  to 
the  consistency  of  cream,”  it  must  be  clearly  manifest 
that  no  consumer  is  or  can  be  misled  thereby. 

Dated,  Chicago,  February  23,  1906. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company, 

By  Wm.  J.  Rogers, 

President. 

Frederick  W.  Pringle, 

Of  Counsel. 

ANOTHER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Persistent  efifort  is  being  made  in  Washington  to 
have  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  made 
compulsory.  Such  a  step  would  be  both  foolish  and 
tyrannical.  The  system  had  its  birth  in  France  and  is 
one  of  the  fads  of  the  same  order  as  the  ready-made 
paper  constitutions  for  states — a  rank  violation  of 
the  law  of  evolution,  of  growth,  under  which  every 
human  institution  worth  having  has  been  developed.  It 
is  not  accepted  as  universal  even  in  France.  Americans 
have  had  the  option  to  adopt  it  or  not  for  years  and 
have  simply  refused  to  do  so.  To  force  it  on  them  bv 
law  would  entail  endless  vexation  and  expense  and 
would  fail  in  the  end.  Why  not  let  well  enough  alone  ? 
If  the  world  wants  this  thing  it  will  adopt  it  volun¬ 
tarily.  It  cannot  be  dragooned  into  it. — Chicago 
Chronicle,  April  10. 

LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WOMEN’S 
PROGESS  CLUB. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  10,  1906. 

The  American  Food  Journal, 

Manhattan  Building, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  find  inclosed  my  check  for  two  dollars, 
subscription  to  your  valuable  and  long  needed  publication,  for 
two  years. 

I  consider  the  article  on  “Maple  Sugar”  (in  the  first  issue) 
worth  more  than  the  yearly  subscription  price,  and  I  hope  your 
Journal  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the  members  of 
our  women’s  clubs,  as  women,  you  know,  are  the  purveyors  tc 
the  world  at  large,  and  are  indeed  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
The  American  Food  Journal  stands  for. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  continuance  of  your  splendid  issues, 

I  am  most  cordially  yours, 


CORA  VERA  MUNRO. 
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NOTICE. 

After  May  ist,  The  American  Food  Journal 
moves  to  1235-1240  334  Dearborn  street,  where  we 
have  secured  more  commodious  quarters.  The  location 
is  just  across  the  street  from  our  present  offices  and 
gives  us  the  elevator  services  of  two  large  office  build¬ 
ings — the  Monon  and  the  Caxton  buildings.  We  will 
establish  in  connection  with  our  offices  a  well  equipped 
chemical  laboratory  for  the  examination  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  intend  to  exercise  an  analytical  supervision 
over  everything  advertised  in  this  journal,  as  well  as 
to  conduct  independent  examinations  of  food  stuffs 
found  upon  the  markets  of  this  country.  We  will  be 
glad  to  greet  our  friends  in  our  new  business  home. 


And  now  Mr.  Saul  Pierce  announces  that  he  is  not 
for  Mr.  Paul  Pierce  for  State  Food  Commissioner  of 
Illinois,  which  makes  it  unanimous. 


THE  MINORITY  REPORT. 

From  a  copy  of  the  minority  report  on  the  Heyburn 
Pure  Food  Bill,  which  report,  by  the  way,  recommend¬ 
ed  the  passage  of  a  substitute  pure  food'  bill  very  sim¬ 
ilar  in  principle  to  the  American  Food  Journal's 
Pure  Food  Bill,  we  glean  the  following  pertinent  ex¬ 
tracts  from  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States: 

“If  there  be  any  subject  over  which  it  would  seem 
the  States  ought  to  have  plenary  control,  and  the  pow¬ 
er  to  legislate  in  respect  to  which,  it  ought  not  to  be 
supposed,  was  intended  to  be  surrendered  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  government,  it  is  the  protection  of  the  people 
against  fraud  and  deception  in  the  sale  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

Plumley  vs.  Massachusetts,  155  U.  S.,  472. 

Crossman  vs.  Lurman,  192  U.  S.,  197. 

“It  is  legislation  which  ‘can  be  most  advantageously 
exercised  by  the  States  themselves.’  (Gibbons  vs.  Og¬ 
den,  9  Wheat.,  1-203.)” 

Plumley  vs.  Massachusetts,  155  U.  S.,  479. 

“And  yet  it  is  supposed  that  the  owners  of  a  com¬ 
pound  which  has  been  put  in  a  condition  to  cheat  the 


public  into  believing  that  it  is  a  particular  article  of 
food  in  daily  use  and  eagerly  sought  by  people  in  every 
condition  of  life,  are  protected  by  the  Constitution  in 
making  a  sale  of  it  against  the  will  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  offered  for  sale,  because  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  it  is  an  original  package,  and  has  become 
a  subject  of  ordinarv  traffic.  WE  ARE  UNWIL¬ 
LING  TO  ACCEPT  THIS  VIEW.  We  are  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  state  to  exclude 
from  its  markets  any  compound  manufactured  in 
another  State  which  has  been  artificially  colored  or 
adulterated  so  as  to  cause  it  to  look  like  an  article  of 
food  in  general  use,  and  the  sale  of  which  may,  by 
reason  of  such  coloration  or  adulteration,  cheat  the 
general  public  into  purchasing  that  which  they  may  not 
intend  to  buy. 

“The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  se¬ 
cure  to  any  one  the  privilege  of  defrauding  the  public.” 

Plumley  vs.  Massachusetts,  155  U.  S.,  478. 

These  quotations  are  a  justification  of  the  course  of 
the  American  Food  Journal  in  urging  that  the 
States  should  be  paramount  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
against  the  misbranding  and  adulteration  of  foods,  and 
that  the  state  food  officials  should  be  paramount  in  the 
enforcement  of  such  laws,  and  that  if  any  federal  aid 
is  to  be  given  to  the  States,  it  should  be  only  in  the 
line  of  strengthening  State  authority  and  not  supplant¬ 
ing  it. 

In  view  of  this  pointed  utterance  by  the  highest  tri¬ 
bunal  in  the  land,  it  would  seem  that  any  State  Food 
Commissioner  who  urges  the  necessity  of  federal  leg¬ 
islation  along  the  lines  of  the  Heyburn  Pure  Food  Bill, 
is  merely  seeking  to  have  some  one  else  do  the  work 
which  he  has  been  appointed  to  do,  and  is  only  present- 
ing  good  ground  for  the  appointment  or  election  of  his 
successor. 

This  statement  by  the  Supreme  Court  confirms  the 
position  taken  by  Commissioner  Bailey  and  the  other 
Food  Commissioners  who  agreed  with  him  at  the  last 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners,  which  was  held  at 
Portland  last  summer,  as  to  the  lack  of  necessity  for  a 
federal  pure  food  law  which  established  standards  and 
definitions  and  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  such  a 
law  by  federal  authority. 

Remember  the  fable  of  the  blackbirds  in  the  corn¬ 
field,  and  if  all  the  state  food  officials  will  take  their 
minds  off  of  a  federal  pure  food  law,  and  all  get  to¬ 
gether  with  the  determination  to  enforce  all  the  au¬ 
thority  which  they  have  at  hand,  the  situation  will  solve 
itself. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  NATIONAL  FOOD  LEGIS¬ 
LATION. 

Many  years  ago  Senator  Paddock  introduced  a  bill 
to  regulate  interstate  traffic  in  adulterated  food.  The 
Brosius  and  Hansborough  bills  were  the  next  to  re¬ 
ceive  attention  from  Congress.  Then  the  Macomber 
and  Hepburn  bills  came  to  the  front. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  now  consider¬ 
ing  numerous  bills. 

The  Hopkins  and  Mooney  and  Heyburn  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  the  latte.r  of  which  was 
amended  in  several  particulars  and  finally  passed  the 
Senate,  and  was  introduced  in  the  House  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce.  The  Hepburn  bill,  the  Lorimer  bill  and  the 
Bartlett  bill  have  been  introduced  in  the  House,  the 
Hepburn  bill  having  tvVice  passed  that  body.  The 
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Committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  Commerce,  to 
whom  all  the  bills  are  referred,  are  divided  in  their 
preferences. 

1  he  majority,  led  by  Congressman  Mann,  reported 
out  the  Heyburn  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate,  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  all  but  the  enacting  clause,  and  sub¬ 
stituted  a  bill  which  is  like  nothing  which  has  come 
before  or  after  and  which  may  be  known  as  the  Mann 
bill.  The  minority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  recommended  the  Bartlett  bill,  which 
is  also  different  in  some  respects  from  any  other  bill, 
but  which  incorporates  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  Lorimer  bill. 

^  Among  all  the  bills  introduced,  The  American 
I'000  Journal  prefers  the  Lorimer  bill,  amended,  pos¬ 
sibly,  to  incorporate  the  good  features  of  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  minority  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


“THE  PREACHING  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE.” 

Be^  truly  good,  like  the  Chicago  Tribune.  (Buy 
Cook's  Imperial  Champagne.) 

The  old  adage  that  the  good  die  young  has  been  ex¬ 
ploded.  (Use  Duffy’s  Malt  Whiskey  and  live  ioo 
years.) 

I  he  I  ribune  is  in  its  sixtv-fifth  year,  and  still  vigor¬ 
ous.  (Loss  if  vigor  cured  by  Dr.  Sweeney.) 

\ea.  verily,  the  Tribune’s  anonymous  Buster  Brown, 
pictured  every  Sunday  in  this  sanctified  sheet  (use 
Blatz  Beer),  illustrates  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  (Consult  our  clairvoyants 
and  astrologers  on  all  business  and  social  affairs  and 
in  matters  of  love  and  marriage.) 

War  against  graft.  [But  remember  that  we  must 
use  sidewalk  space  to  get  out  our  papers,  and  that 
almost. everybody  uses  basements  in  the  streets;  also, 
that  if  we  did  not  use  school  property,  someone  else 
would.]  VUte  for  good  men  for  public  office.  [The 
Tribune  will  furnish  list  of  names  including  the 
members  of  its  family,  who  we  vouch  for  as  being 
perfect.]  And  work  for  all  national  and  state  legisla¬ 
tion  creating  more  officers  for  us. 

We  especially  need  national  legislation  controlling 
patent  medicines.  (Bell’s  Pine  Tar  Honey  Cures 
Coughs.) 

Notice  our  cartoon  of  March  4th,  1906,  labeled, 
“The  man  who  thinks  he  is  a  Christian,  but 
really  is  the  most  dangerous  criminal,”  which  shows 
the  druggist  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  his  Savior  on 
Sunday  and  making  money  by  trading  in  patent  medi¬ 
cines  during  the  week.  Sotto  voce:  (Next  week  we 
devote  a  page,  profusely  illustrated,  to  telling  how  the 
druggist  is  imposed  upon,  which  will,  we  trust,  coun¬ 
teract  the  effect  of  this  unfortunate  cartoon.)  The 
dear  public  will  please  notice  that  the  good  Tribune 
places  most  of  its  advertisements  of  whiskey  and  pat¬ 
ent  medicines  in  its  Sabbath  issue,  which  should  take 
the  curse  off. 

Proprietary  medicines  should  have  the  formula  or 
a  statement  of  ingredients  on  the  label  and  no  false 
claims  should  be  made  as  to  the  virtues  of  the  concoc¬ 
tion.  (The  virtue  of  Liquozone  is  its  gas.)  Then  the 
patient  would  know  what  he  is  using.  (We  beseech 
you  to  use  Beecham’s  Pills.)  Then  he  would  not  be¬ 
come  addicted  to  the  drug  habit.  (Send  for  trial  bottle 
of  the  Wonderful  Pyramid  Pile  Cure.)  Then  he 
would  not  spend  his  money  on  worthless  and  fraudu- 
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lent  cure-ails.  (Nothing  like  Liquozone  to  cure  germ 
diseases.  List  of  100  germ  diseases,  including  con¬ 
sumption,  catarrh,  rheumatism,  and  all  human  ills,  sent 
on  application.) 

It  is  true  the  physician  does  not  usually  take  the 
patient  into  his  confidence.  It  is  even  hinted  that  he 
writes  his  prescriptions  in  Latin,  which  is  not  the 
language  of  the  laity,  to  keep  his  secrets  from  the 
public.  He  frequently  prescribes  proprietary  prepara¬ 
tions.  [Our  advertisement,  “The  Evolution  of  Drugs,” 
shows  the  physicians  does  not  need  to  know  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  article — only  the  effects.] 

But  he  is  learned  in  his  profession.  (Lydia  Pink- 
ham  cures  tumors  without  operation,  as  proven  by 
pictures.)  Ihe  ethics  of  his  calling  prohibits  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  secure  patients,  even  in  such 
papers  as  will  accept  such  class  of  advertisements. 
(Prof.  Midgeley  cures  constipation.)  He  can  be 
ti  listed  to  prescribe  only  what  will  benefit — not  harm — 
the  patient.  (Dr.  Reynolds  cures  rectal  affections.) 

The  Tribune  fervently  prays  for  the  time  when  no 
advertisements  of  physicians  will  be  allowed  in  the 
papers:  (Dr.  S.  S.  Hall  cures  debility  by  electricity.) 
when  patent  medicines  will  be  replaced  bv  individual 
physicians’  prescriptions  (fool  your  liver  with  Casca- 
rets),  or  at  least  when  the  ingredients  of  proprietary 
medicines  will  be  announced  to  the  public.  [Forget 
that  Pond’s  Extract  is  witch-hazel  plus  advertising.] 
When  this  time  arrives,  and  misleading  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertising  of  every  character  is  made  a  criminal 
offense,  then  we  will  have  a  pure  people  and  a  pure 
press.  (Ladies,  use  Sublime  Bust  Developer  Tab¬ 
lets  and  also  Allah  Nihm,  which  gives  beautiful  eve- 
lashes  and  soft,  dreamy  eyes.) 


THE  ENGLISH  WHISKEY  DECISION. 

A  number  of  our  energetic  contemporaries,  with  less 
regard  for  truth  and  accuracy  than  sensation,  are  bus¬ 
ily  engaged  in  printing  garbled  extracts  from  the  so- 
called  English  whisky  decision,  to  prove  that  some¬ 
thing  is,  or  is  not  whisky. 

The  issue  before  the  court  was  not  “What  is  whis¬ 
ky,  but  what  was  "Scotch  whisky”  and  what  was 
“ Irish  whisky.” 

On  this  point  we  quote  from  the  decision  of  the 
Magistrate : 

Tne  questions  I  have  now  to  decide  are  difficult, 
they  are  whether  the  fluids  sold  by  the  defendants. 
Wells  and  Davidge,  or  their  servants,  to  the  agent  of 
the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  of  the  Borough  of  Isling¬ 
ton,  were  respectively  Irish  and  Scotch  whisky.” 

Again : 

“The  term  ‘Irish  whisky’  is  used  to  denote  whisky 
made  by  Irish  methods  from  materials  used  in  such 
methods  in  Ireland;  and  the  term  ‘Scotch  whisky,’  to 
denote  whisky  made  by  Scotch  methods  from  materials 
used  in  such  methods  in  Scotland. 

“Irish  whisky  and  Scotch  whisky  are  just  as  much 
definite  articles  as  are  Bourbon  whisky  or  Canadian 
whisky.” 

Again : 

“Now  having  found  that  the  fluids  sold  bv  the  de¬ 
fendants  are  spirits  produced  by  the  Patent  still  from 
a  mash,  consisting  to  a  large  extent  of  maize,  to  which 
a  dash  of  whisky  made  from  barley  malt  in  a  Pot  still 
had  been  added,  I  find,  in  my  judgment,  that  Wells’ 
sample  is  not  Irish  whisky,  and  Davidge’s  sample  is 
not  Scotch  whisky;  an  ‘Irish  whisky’  and  a  ‘Scotch 
whisky’  having  been  demanded  by  the  purchaser  from 
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Wells  and  Davidge  respectively,  I  find  that  each  of  the 
defendants  did  sell  an  article  of  food  which  was  not  of 
the  nature,  substance  and  quality  demanded.” 

This  clearly  shows  what  the  issue  was,  and  what  was 
decided. 

During  the  trial  there  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  testimony  given  by  interested  witnesses  as  to  a 
proper  definition  for  the  word  “whisky,”  and  the  Mag¬ 
istrate  stated : 

“Whisky  should  contain  a  spirit  distilled  in  a  Pot 
still  derived  from  malted  barley,  mixed  or  not,  with 
unmalted  barley  and  wheat,  or  either  of  them.” 

As  the  question  of  a  correct  definition  for  whisky 
was  not  an  issue  in  the  case,  everything  said  thereon 
by  the  Magistrate  must  be  regarded  as  foreign  to  the 
subject. 

The  Magistrate  further  said : 

“Though  I  find  that  the  Patent  still  spirit  alone  is 
not  whisky,  there  is  evidence  before  me  that  when 
mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  Pot  still  spirit, 
or  whisky  derived  from  malted  barley,  such  mixture 
has  long  been  sold  to  and  accepted  by  the  public,  in 
immense  and  increasing  quantities  as  whisky. 

“Whether  I  should  hold  such  a  mixture  to  be  whisky 
or  not,  I  AM  NOT  CALLED  UPON  TO  SAY,  and 
I  express  no  opinion  as  to  that.” 

Again : 

“In  both  Ireland  and  Scotland  from  the  earliest 
times  the  national  alcoholic  beverage,  ‘Usquebaugh/ 
now  called  whisky,  has  been  distilled  by  Pot  stills.  It 
certainly  was  so  made  when  it  was  first  known  as  Irish 
whisky  and  Scotch  whisky,  and  I  must  hold  that  to  be 
Irish  and  Scotch  whisky  now,  the  spirit  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  same  methods  by  the  aid  of  the  form  of 
still  known  as  the  Pot  still.  The  produce  of  the  Pat¬ 
ent  still  unmixed  with  Pot  still  whisky,  cannot  be  Irish 
or  Scotch  whiskv,  although  made  in  Ireland  or  Scot¬ 
land.” 

These  excerpts  from  the  printed  decision  of  the 
Magistrate  should  serve  to  effectually  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  exactly  what  was  decided;  and  from  these 
quotations  little  comfort  can  be  gleaned  by  those  in  this 
country  who  are  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  some¬ 
thing  different  was  decided  from  what  was  actually  de¬ 
cided. 


THE  ST.  PAUL  PURE  FOOD  EXPOSITION. 

What  promises  to  be  the  greatest  pure  food  expo¬ 
sition  in  the  Northwest,  if  not  in  this  country,  will 
be  held  in  the  New  Armory  Building,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota,  April  28  to  May  5,  1906.  The  exposition  is 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Paul  Lodge  of 
Elks  and  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  Food  Commissions. 

A  beautiful  “Certificate  of  Purity”  is  to  be  given 
to  all  firms  taking  part  in  this  exposition.  All  the 
foods  exhibited  will  have  to  pass  the  inspection  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department. 

The  St.  Paul  Lodge  of  Elks  is  composed  of  700 
wide-awake  business  men,  and  the  Elks  have  the 
reputation  of  making  a  succes  of  anything  they  under¬ 
take.  Louis  Nash,  “Exalted  Ruler,”  is  a  public- 
spirited  man,  and  in  addition  to  being  a  first-class 
entertainer  and  general  good  fellow,  is  a  progressive 
business  man.  W.  B.  Webster,  Director  of  the  Pure 
Food  Show,  is  the  man  in  ten  thousand  to  make  it  a 
success. 

John  E.  King  is  consigner  of  booths,  and  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  hi  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Milton  Trenham,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Food  Commission,  is  inspector  of  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  will  see  to  it  that  nothing  which  is  not 
right  up  to  the  handle  will  be  allowed  in  the  exhibit. 
Mr.  Trenham  is  one  of  the  sponsors  for  this  exhibit, 
and  has  thrown  his  energy  into  it  to  make  it  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  The  American  Food  Journal  be¬ 
lieves  in  public  exhibits  of  pure  food  products,  when 
conducted  under  official  supervision  by  disinterested 
parties.  Shows  which  simply  use  the  catch  name  of 
“pure  food”  to  advertise  the  products  of  some  com¬ 
pany,  or  to  exploit  certain  brands  of  whiskey,  or  food 
magazines  without  any  check  on  their  pretentions  to 
purity,  do  more  harm  than  good.  Often  they  degen¬ 
erate  into  a  mere  contest  as  to  which  firm  can  tell 
the  largest  lies  without  overtaxing  the  credulity  of  the 
people. 

The  St.  Paul  Pure  Food  Show  is  conducted  by 
capable  and  disinterested  men,  and  is  under  able  and 
honest  official  supervision.  The  American  Food 
Journal  not  only  wishes  it  success,  but  will  do  its 
part  to  make  it  beneficial  to  those  who  have  undertak¬ 
en  the  work,  to  those  who  exhibit  and  to  those  who  at¬ 
tend. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  U.  S. 

Representative  L.  N.  Littauer  of  New  York  has  in¬ 
troduced  the  following  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  first  of  July,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  eight,  all  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  transaction  of 
business  requiring  the  use  of  weight  and  measurement, 
shall  employ  and  use  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
metric  system. 

This  is  intended  as  a  first  step  toward  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
in  this  country. 

The  idea  is  to  make  its  use  universal.  Under  this 
system,  the  manufacturer  will  put  his  goods  up  in 
hectogram  and  kilogram  packages,  or  in  100  cubic 
centimeters,  or  1,000  cubic  centimine  bottles.  The 
grocer  will  weigh  out  a  kilo  of  sugar,  and  the  milk 
peddler  deliver  a  liter  of  milk.  The  housewife  will 
ask  for  300  grams  of  butter  or  3  meters  of  calico. 
The  terms,  of  course,  sound  somewhat  unfamiliar  and 
awkward  to  the  American  reader,  and  the  merchant, 
presumably,  has  a  vision  of  the  new  scales  and  instru¬ 
ments  he  will  have  to  buy  to  continue  business.  How¬ 
ever,  the  change  from  the  American  to  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem,  if  made  at  all,  will  be  evolved  gradually.  Science 
has  already  adopted  the  system,  the  pharmacists  have 
recommended  its  use  and  state  all  their  formulas  in 
the  metric  system,  and  now  comes  the  bill  which,  if 
carried,  gives  the  first  government  recognition  of  the 
metric  system,  by  making  its  use  compulsory  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  government. 

There  is  no  question  of  its  superiority  over  the 
present  illogical  and  heterogeneous  system.  The  only 
decent  measure  now  in  use  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  value,  our  measure  of  money  being  built  on  the 
decimal  system  as  it  is  in  the  metric  system. 

The  metric  system  is  based  on  the  circumference 
of  the  earth — the  unit  of  measurement — the  meter 
being  1/10,000,000  the  surface  distance  between  the 
equator  and  the  pole. 
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The  meter  is  also  the  unit  of  length. 

The  centimeter  is  1  one-thousandth  part  of  a  liter. 
The  cubic  centimeter  is  the  unit  of  volume.  One  cubic 
centimeter  of  water  weighs  1  gram,  which  is  the  unit 
of  weight. 

I  he  metric  system  was  adopted  by  France  in  1802, 
and  is  official  in  all  Latin  countries  of  the  world. 


LETTER  SENT  BY  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOUR¬ 
NAL  TO  THE  STATE  FOOD  COM¬ 
MISSIONERS. 

Chicago,  March  27,  1906. 

Dear  Sir:  I  enclose  you  herewith  copy  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  minority  report,  in  one  volume,  which  shows 
clearly  the  following  facts : 

1st.  The  Heyburn  or  Hepburn  Pure  Food  Bill  is 
unconstitutional  in  that  its  effect  is  to  regulate  or  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  articles  of  food  within  a  state  which 
may  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

2d.  It  undertakes  to  determine  what  a  man  shall 
eat  or  drink,  by  preventing  a  man  in  one  state  from 
receiving  from  another  state  anything  which  is  adul¬ 
terated  within  the  meaning  of  the  bill. 

If  he  cannot  receive,  and  the  manufacturer  cannot 
ship,  it  is  manifest  that  his  right  of  choice  is  to  that 
extent  denied. 

3d.  Each  state  has  ample  authority  to  enforce  all 
its  laws  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded  articles  of  food,  unaffected  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

(Read  the  Plumley  case  carefully.) 

4th.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  being  any 
interference  with  the  enforcement  of  state  pure  food 
laws,  it  can  be  cured  by  the  passage  of  The  American 
Food  Journal’s  pure  food  bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lorimer,  which  is,  in  part,  the  same  as  the  substitute 
bill  recommended  by  the  minority. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal’s  position  is  upheld,  and  it  is  clear, 
not  alone  that  the  bill  we  have  advocated  is  the  best 
in  principle  and  in  practical  operation,  but  the  only  bill 
which  has  a  chance  of  remaining  on  the  statutes.  All 
'who  really  favor  national  legislation  to  aid  the  state 
in  the  enforcement  of  food  laws  ought  to  turn  in  and 
help  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  which  the 
Heyburn  bill  was  referred,  struck  out  all  but  the  en¬ 
acting  clause,  and  substituted  a  bill  of  their  own,  which 
recognizes  the  Food  Standards  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ments  in  fixing  standards  for  food,  and  further  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  board  of  experts  to  determine  questions 
of  the  wholesomeness  of  food  products  as  they  may 
arise,  thus  vindicating  our  position,  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  place  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
suming  interests  of  this  country  helplessly  into  the 
hands  of  one  man.  This,  however,  was  not  the  vital 
defects  of  the  bill. 

The  states  ought  to  be  supreme  in  the  matter  of 
the  pasasge  and  enforcement  of  pure  food  laws  appli¬ 
cable  to  what  is  consumed  by  the  people  of  that  state, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  so 
-declared  them  to  be. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  state  food  officials  to  assert 
themselves  and  declare  their  independence  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  not  be  made  to  appear  as  “whippers  in’’  for 
\\  iley,  either  through  intimidation,  fear,  or  the  promise 
of  appointment  under  federal  legislation. 

Use  your  influence  with  your  congressmen  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  Lorimer  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Heyburn-Hepburn  Pure  Food  Bill. 

Respectfully, 

The  American  Food  Journal. 


Dr.  A  iley  ought  to  frame  all  his  utterances  in  rhvme 
and  rhythm  and  be  able  to  plead  poetic  license. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

The  American  Food  Journal  must  keep  in  touch 
with  the  worx  of  all  pure  food  organizations.  We 
want,  of  course,  to  receive  all  state  and  government 
bulletins  pertaining  to  food.  We  will  appreciate  the 
favor  of  being  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  every  State 
Food  Commission  and  the  various  branches  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  issuing  publications  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  bearing  upon  the  preparation,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  food  or  drugs.  These  publications  are  printed 
at  public  expense  for  public  benefit  and  inasmuch  as 
we  are  a  part  of  that  great  public  and  pay  taxes  and 
moreover  wish  these  publications  to  give  them  greater 
publicity  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  them  without 
tribute.  So  far  but  one  official  has  asked  to  exchange 
government  or  state  publications  for  The  American 
Food  Journal,  and  while  we  are  willing  in  this  case 
to  exchange  courtesies  we  cannot  nor  do  we  think  it 
good  public  policy  to  do  so  in  every  case.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  will  indicate  our  attitude  on  this  matter: 

Washington,  March  7,  1906. 
AMERICAN  Food  Journal,  315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 

Gentlemen — If  not  inconsistent  with  your  policy,  we 
should  greatly  appreciate  the  favor  of  being  placed  on 
your  list  of  subscribers,  to  exchange  for  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  on  food  subjects, 
as  they  are  issued.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  listing 
your  name  in  anticipation  of  your  action. 

Respectfully, 

W.  D.  Bigelow, 
Acting  Chief. 

Chicago,  March  21,  1906. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Acting  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 

*  C . 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  favor  of  March  7th, 
asking  to  be  placed  on  our  list  of  subscribers  in  ex¬ 
change  for  publications  of  the  government,  will  say, 
that  while  we  freely  exchange  with  private  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  our  field,  we  think  we  are  entitled 
to  public  documents,  state  and  national,  without 
charge.  We  have,  however,  as  the  one  exception  to 
our  rule,  placed  your  name  as  a  complimentary  sub¬ 
scriber  on  our  subscription  list. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  American  Food  Journal, 

H.  B.  Meyers,  Manager. 


The  people  are  beginning  to  spell  the  name  Wy-lie 
instead  of  Wily. 


“What  to  Eat”  moves  into  more  commodious  and 
central  quarters,  in  the  Herald  building,  154  Washing¬ 
ton  street. 
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REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 


By  H  on.  Milton  Trenham,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Minnesota. 

The  legislature  of  Minnesota  by  the  laws  of  1901 
provided  that  “the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
authorized,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1901, 
to  appoint  three  persons  as  a  commission  to  revise, 
codify  and  annotate  the  public  statutes  of  this  state.” 

While  the  commission  was  only  authorized  to  “codi¬ 
fy”  the  general  laws,  and  not  to  write  a  new  and  com¬ 
plete  code  of  laws,  nevertheless,  the  report  when  com¬ 
pleted  was  found  to  contain  many  important  changes 
and  especially  in  those  laws  that  related  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  food. 

Before  the  document  was  accepted  some  lively  skir¬ 
mishing  ensued  between  the  forces  that  represented 
special  interests  and  those  who  took  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  report,  with  amendments,  finally  passed 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  April  13,  1905,  and  was 
approved  by  the  Governor  April  18,  1905. 

This  new  code  of  laws  went  into  effect  March  1, 
1906.  Whether  the  changes  which  have  been  embod¬ 
ied  in  these  laws  will  give  the  consumer  more  protec¬ 
tion  remains  to  be  seen  by  their  future  enforcement. 
A  law  that  is  enforced  calls  for  much  interpretation, 
necessitating  a  great  amount  of  correspondence.  Upon 
the  solicitation  of  many  manufacturers,  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  live  up  to  the  law,  these  means  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  the  desired  information.  Without  try¬ 
ing  to  assume  those  duties  which  properly  belong  to 
legislative  bodies  and  with  the  judiciary,  for  the  office 
of  the  dairy  and  food  commission  is  wholly  of  an  exec¬ 
utive  character,  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  under 
which  it  operates  will  then  be  confined  simply  to  calling 
attention  to  the  present  standards  and  labeling  require¬ 
ments. 

Why  Created. 

The  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  of  the  State  of 


Minnesota  was  created  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  unwholesome  and  fraudulent  foodstuffs ;  to  en¬ 
force  all  laws  that  relate  to  the  inspection  of  food  ;  and 
to  take  all  proper  educational  measures  to  foster  and 
promote  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pure  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  standards  and  labeling  requirements  of 
those  lines  of  foods  that  have  specific  laws  are: 

Milk  and  Cream. 

Milk  and  cream  that  is  sold  within  the  state  of  Min¬ 
nesota  must  be  free  from  all  preservatives  and  no  sub¬ 
stance  not  a  normal  constituent  can  be  added  or  no  nor¬ 
mal  constituent  is  allowed  to  be  abstracted. 

Milk  must  contain  not  more  than  eighty-seven  per 
cent  of  water  nor  less  than  thirteen  per  cent  of  milk 
solids,  of  which  at  least  three  and  one-half  per  cent 
must  be  fat. 

Cream  must  contain  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  but¬ 
ter  fat,  and  be  free  from  all  foreign  coloring  and  thick¬ 
ening  substances..  No  article  of  food  is  allowed  to  be 
manufactured  from  unwholesome  or  adulterated  milk 
or  cream. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

All  dairy  and  creamery  butter  manufactured  or  sold 
within  the  state  must  not  contain  more  than  sixteen 
per  cent  of  water.  In  order  to  sell  renovated  butter 
each  packag;e  in  which  it  is  sold  must  be  branded  "Ren¬ 
ovated  Butter”  in  bold-face  type  not  smaller  than  48 
point. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  butter- 
ine  or  similarly  constituted  butter  substitutes,  which 
are  made  or  colored  to  imitate  butter,  is  prohibited. 
These  butter  substitutes  may  be  sold  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  free  from  all  injurious  substances 
and  coloring,  and  that  each  package  sold  is  branded 
with  the  word  “Oleomargarine”  or  “Butterine,”  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  type  not  smaller  than  36  point, 
bold-face,  gothic  capitals. 

All  cheese  manufactured  and  sold  within  the  state 
must  be  the  exclusive  product  of  milk,  and  must  con¬ 
tain  not  less  than  forty-five  per  cent  of  fat  to  total  sol¬ 
ids.  Cheese  that  does  not  contain  this  amount  of  fat 
may  be  sold,  provided  it  is  branded  with  the  words, 
“Skim  Cheese”  in  bold  face  type  not  smaller  than  one 
and  one-half  inches. 

Preservatives. 

In  Minnesota  it  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  for  sale, 
advertise  or  sell,  any  mixture  or  compound  that  is  of¬ 
fered  as  an  adulterant  or  preservative  of  milk,  butter  or 
cheese.  No  borax,  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  formalde¬ 
hyde,  formalin,  coal  tar  dye  or  any  other  preservative 
is  allowed  to  be  added  to  milk,  butter  or  cheese.  Only 
pure  salt  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese. 

Lard. 

Pure  lard  is  a  product  composed  wholly  of  rendered 
pig  fat.  In  case  lard  is  mixed  with  tallow,  cotton  seed 
oil  or  any  other  ingredient  that  is  not  injurious  to 
health,  it  may  be  sold  provided  each  package  is  branded 
with  the  words,  “Lard  Substitute,”  in  type  not  smaller 
than  36  point,  bold-face  gothic  capitals,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  followed  by  the  name  and  proportionate  amount  by 
weight  of  each  ingredient  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  manufacturer. 

Honey. 

Pure  honey  is  wholly  the  natural  product  of  the 
honev  bees,  collected  and  made  by  them  from  the  nec¬ 
tars  of  flowers  and  saccharine  exudations  of  plants. 
In  case  bees  are  fed  or  man  mixes  with  honey  other 
substances  not  injurious  to  health,  such  as  glucose  or 
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sugar,  this  product  may  be  sold  provided  it  is  branded 
'  Hcney  Substitute  and  immediately  followed  by  the 
words,  “  I  his  preparation  is  honey  substitute,  composed 
of,  giving  the  name  and  proportionate  amount  by 
weight  of  each  ingredient,  also  the  name  and  address 
of  the  manufacturer.  This  information  to  be  printed 
in  type  not  smaller  than  io  point,  bold-face  gothic  cap¬ 
itals. 

Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup. 

Pure  maple  sugar  and  pure  maple  syrup  are  the 
products  obtained  wholly  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
natural  sap  of  the  hard  maple  tree.  Maple  syrup  made 
by  dissolving  pure  maple  sugar  in  pure  water,  would 
also  be  considered  pure.  In  case  maple  sugar  or  ma¬ 
ple  syrup  is  mixed  with  other  sugars  or  syrups,  or 
any  substance  that  is  not  injurious  to  health,  it  may 
be  sold  provided  it  is  branded,  “Maple  Sugar  Substi¬ 
tute"  or  “Maple  Syrup  Substitute,”  as  the  case  may  be, 
followed  by  the  words,  “This  maple  sugar  substitute 
(or  maple  syrup  substitute)  is  composed  of,”  and  here 
give  the  names  of  the  ingredients.  This  information 
must  be  printed  on  a  white  label  with  black  ink,  in  type 
not  smaller  than  12  point,  bold-face  gothic  capitals, 
i  he  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  must  also 
appear  upon  the  same  label. 

Sorghum  Syrup. 

Pure  sorghum  syrup  must  consist  wholly  of  the 
product  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  natural 
juice  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  In  case  other  syrups 
are  mixed  with  sorghum  the  product  may  be  sold  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  free  from  injurious  substances  and  branded 
“Sorghum  Syrup  Substitute,”  followed  by  the  words, 
“This  preparation  is  sorghum  syrup  substitute  com¬ 
posed  of,”  here  giving  the  name  and  proportionate 
amount  by  weight  of  each  ingredient  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer,  printed  on  a  white  label 
with  black  ink,  in  type  not  smaller  than  36  point,  bold¬ 
face  gothic  capitals. 

Jellies  and  Preserves. 

Pure  fruit  jelly  is  a  preparation  consisting  wholly  of 
the  product  obtained  from  the  natural  juice  of  the  fruit 
specified,  with  the  addition  of  pure  water  and  cane 
sugar.  Pure  fruit  preserves  is  the  product  made  whol¬ 
ly  of  the  fruit  specified  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
cane  sugar  and  pure  water.  In  case  jellies  and  pre¬ 
serves  are  mixed  with  other  ingredients  that  are  not 
injurious  to  health  they  may  be  sold,  provided  the 
product  is  labeled  with  the  words,  “This  preparation 
is  mixed  and  adulterated,”  printed  on  a  white  label 
with  black  ink,  in  type  not  smaller  than  18  point,  bold¬ 
face  gothic  capitals.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer  must  also  appear  upon  the  label. 

Spices  and  Condiments. 

The  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  spice  or  condiment 
which  is  in  itself  injurious,  or  which  contains  an  in¬ 
gredient  injurious  to  health,  is  prohibited.  A  spice  or 
condiment  is  deemed  adulterated : 

1.  If  it  is  mixed  or  packed  with  other  articles  so  as 
to  decrease  its  strength  or  purity;  or, 

2.  If  any  normal  constituent  has  been  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  subtracted ;  or. 

3.  If  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  article  named  upon  the 
label ;  or, 

4.  If  it  is  colored,  powdered  or  treated  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed  or 
whereby  the  quantity,  quality  or  value  is  misrepresent- 

Spices  or  condiments  that  are  adulterated  with  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  not  injurious  to  health,  may  be  sold 
provided  the  concoction  is  branded  with  the  words, 


“Mixed  and  Adulterated,”  printed  on  a  white  label  in 
Tack  ink  with  type  not  smaller  than  24  point.  The 
net  weight  ot  the  contents,  also  the  name. and  address 
of  the  manufacturer,  must  appear  upon  the  label. 

Baking  Powder. 

The  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  baking  powder 
which  contains  any  ingredient  injurious  to  health  is 
piohibited.  In  older  to  sell  baking  powder  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota  the  law  requires  that  there  shall  appear 
upon  the  label  of  each  package,  plainly  separated  from 
other  reading  matter  and  printed  upon  a  light-colored 
label  with  black  ink,  in  type  not  smaller  than  8  point, 
bold-face  gothic  capitals,  the  words,  “  I  his  baking  pow- 
aer  is  composed  of  the  following  ingredients  and  none 
other,"  and  immediately  followed  by  the  common  Eng¬ 
lish  name  of  each  ingredient,  also  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  manufacturer  of  such  baking  powder. 

Vinegar. 

Pure  cider  vinegar  is  a  product  made  wholly  from 
pure  apple  juice,  and  must  contain  not  less  than  two 
per  cent  bv  weight  of  cider  vinegar  solids.  All 
vinegars  must  be  free  from  artificial  coloring  matter 
and  mineral  acids  and  all  substances  injurious  to- 
health,  and  must  contain  not  less  than  four  and  one- 
half  per  cent  by  weight,  of  acetic  (fruit)  acid. 

All  vinegar  sold  in  barrels  must  be  stenciled  or  la¬ 
beled  on  the  head  of  the  receptacle,  with  letters  not 
smaller  than  60  point,  giving  the  kind  of  vinegar,  the 
percentage  of  acetic  acid  by  weight,  the  name  of  the 
substances  from  which  it  is  made,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer.  In  case  vinegar  is  put 
up  m  bottles  and  jugs,  this  information  must  be  printed 
on  a  white  label,  with  black  ink  in  type  not  smaller  than 
18  point,  bold-face  gothic  capitals. 

Confectionery. 

No  confectionery  is  allowed  to  be  manufactured  or 
sold  within  the  state  if  it  contains  terra  alba,  barytes, 
talc,  coal-tar  dye  or  any  other  poisonous  or  injurious 
coloring  or  flavoring  matter,  or  anv  substance  in¬ 
jurious  to  health. 

Liquor. 

No  liquor  is  allowed  to  be  manufactured,  sold  or 
served  in  any  form  if  it  contains  cocculus  indicus, 
chloride  of  sodium,  copperas,  opium,  extract  of  log¬ 
wood,  cayenne  pepper,  picric  acid.  Indian  hemp, 
strychnine,  arsenic,  alum,  tobacco,  salts  of  zinc,  copper 
or  lead,  coal  tar  dye  or  any  poisonous  or  injurious  in¬ 
gredient. 

Applicable  to  All  Foods. 

All  food  products  that  are  sold  within  the  state  of 
Minnesota  which  have  no  specific  law  are  subject  to 
the  following  tests : 

A  food  product  is  deemed  adulterated — 

1.  If  it  bd  so  mixed  or  packed  with  other  articles 
as  to  decrease  its  strength  or  purity ;  or, 

2.  If  any  normal  constituent  thereof  has  been  either 
in  whole  or  part  abstracted ;  or, 

3.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  the  article  named  upon  the 
label ;  or, 

4.  If  it  be  colored,  powdered,  or  treated  in  any 
manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed,  or 
whereby  the  quantity,  quality  or  value  is  misrepre¬ 
sented. 

The  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article  of  food  is 
prohibited  if  it  contains  or  is  mixed  with  any  of  the 
following  ingredients:  Borax,  borac  acid,  salicylic 
acid,  formaldehyde,  formalin,  cocculus  indicus,  chlor¬ 
ide  of  sodium,  copperas,  opium,  extract  of  logwood, 
strychnine,  arsenic,  alum  tobacco,  salts  of  zinc,  copper 
or  lead,  methyl  alcohol,  amylalcohol,  coal  tar  dye,  terra 
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alba,  barytes,  talc,  saccharine  or  any  other  substances 
injurious  to  health.  The  sale  of  a  food  that  is  in  itself 
injurious  or  if  it  consist  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
portion  of  any  animal  unfit  for  food,  or  of  the  product 
of  a  diseased  animal,  or  one  that  has  died  otherwise 
than  bv  slaughter,  is  also  prohibited.  And  it  is  un¬ 
lawful  to  add  or  apply  to  any  article  designed  for  sale 
or  use  as  food,  any  preservative  or  coloring  which  con¬ 
ceals  or  tends  to  conceal  the  taste,  odor  or  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  putrefaction,  taint  or  filth  existing  in  such  ar¬ 
ticle  or  which  conceals  or  tends  to  conceal,  inferiority 
in  any  fortu. 

Object  of  All  Food  Laws. 

The  object  of  all  food  laws  should  be  to  preserve  the 
public  health  by  protecting  the  consumer  from  food 
that  contains  substances  injurious  to  health,  or  from 
food  that  is  in  itself  injurious;  and  from  fraud  in  food 
by  requiring  the  label  to  give  the  true  names  and  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  the  ingredients  contained  in  a 
food  compound. 


SCIENTIFIC 


ANALYSIS  PROVES  SE1PPS  “EXTRA  PALE” 
BRAND  OF  BEER  PURE. 

Report  No.  118,516. 

Chicago,  April  12,  1906. 


Mr.  Thee.  Oehne, 

Chicago  Consolidated  Brg.  and  Mltg.  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir:  We  herewith  beg  to  submit  report  on  the  sample 
of  the  regular  run  of  your  Conrad  Seipp  Brewing  Company  s 
“Extra  Pale”  brand  of  bottle  beer,  which  was  analyzed  and 
subjected  to  tests  as  to  its  keeping  quality  which  extended 
over  a  period  of  about  two  months : 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Per  cent. 


Balling  .  4-68 

Alcohol  .  3-83 

Extract  .  6.41 

Sugar  .  I-dI 

Of  which — 

Readily  fermentable .  0.61 

Not  readily  fermentable .  1-30 

Albumen  .  0.316 

Phosphoric  acid .  0.055 

Lactic  acid .  0.036 

Volatile  acid . . .  0.0036 

Amount  of  extract  in  Wort  originally . i4-°7 

Amount  of  extract  fermented . 54-4 

Sugar  degree . 68.0 

Or  ration  of  sugar  to  non-sugar  in  Wort  =  100 . 47.0 

The  keeping  quality  of  the  beer  was  found  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  although  it  was  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous 
tests  in  this  direction.  Some  bottles  of  the  beer  were  kept 
continually  in  chipped  ice,  others  at  room  temperature  and  in 
the  forcing  oven,  while  several  were  subjected  to  variations  in 
temperature,  viz. :  first  chilled,  then  kept  in  the  forcing  oven, 


afterwards  again  chilled,  repeating  these  operations  several 
times.  All  of  the  bottles  of  beer  put  to  these  tests  were  still 
clear  in  appearance  after  undergoing  them. 

From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  a  thorough  elimination 
of  undesirable  albuminoids  was  obtained  during  the  various 
stages  of  production  and  the  beer  may  properly  be  termed 
chill  and  summer  proof.  It  was  properly  sterilized  during  the 
pasteurization  process,  as  all  of  the  microorganisms  were  de¬ 
stroyed. 

When  poured  into  the  glass  the  beer  showed  proper  life  and 
good  foam-holding  capacity.  Upon  tasting,  it  was  found  to  be 
of  good  palate  fullness  and  to  possess  a  clean  and  agreeable 
taste,  a  pronounced  hop  flavor  being  noticeable. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WAHL-HENIUS  INSTITUTE. 


Chemist  Redfern  of  Nebraska  has  defied  the  good  old  law 
of  nature  that  like  produces  like  and  has  grown  a  fine  crop  of 
millet  from  strawberry  preserves. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Dairy  and  Food  Division,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Vol.  4  No.  1. 

~  The  report  shows  the  following  number  of  samples  analyzed 


in  the  month  of  February : 

Butter  . •••■133 

Lard  .  2 

Oleomargarine  .  3 

Pure  food  samples . 104 


Of  the  pure  (?)  food  samples— 

9  were  bleached  and  preserved. 

3  were  colored. 

17  were  colored  and  preserved. 

32  were  preserved. 

43  were  pure. 

Number  of  suits  terminated,  90. 

Total  money  received  from  oleomargarine  and  renovated 
butter  licenses,  $23,444.19. 

A  large  number  of  parties  were  prosecuted  for  selling 
Worcestershire  sauce  prepared  by  Lea  &  Perrins,  and  mush¬ 
room  catsup  made  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell.  The  charge  in 
each  instance  was  that  the  article  was  preserved,  presumably 
with  some  chemical  preservative,  although  the  chemist’s  pub¬ 
lished  report  does  not  state  the  preserving  agent. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  tell 
specifically  what  is  wrong  with  the  goods,  as  certain  chemical 
preservatives  are  not  barred  in  many  states  in  the  Union  and 
it  is  a  most  obvious  fact  that  all  foods  except  those  consumed 
the  day  they  are  manufactured  or  purchased  must  be  preserved 
by  some  method — such  as  by  agency  of  heat,  drying,  spices, 
sugar,  salt,  vinegar,  alcohol,  chemicals  or  refrigeration? 


PRODUCTION  OF  LIQUOR  IN  THE  U.  S. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  gives  the  total 
production  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  in  the  United 
States.  The  production  of  distilled  spirits  exclusive  of  fruit 
brandies  in  1904-5  is  given  as  147,810.794  taxable  gallons,  as 
against  134,311,952  gallons  in  1893-4,  an  increase  of  13,498,842 
gallons.  The  production  of  fruit  brandies  increased  by  255,322 
gallons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1904-5*  L772  distilleries  of  all 
kinds  were  in  operation,  a  decrease  of  400  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year. 

The  production  of  beer  was  49,522,029  barrels,  an  increase 
of  1,256,861  barrels. 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

AND  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  STATES 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  IDAHO  (CONTINUED.) 

Sec.  19.  Fat  standard  for  butter.  All  dairy  or  creamery 
butter  shall  contain  not  less  than  eighty-two  and  five-tenths 
per  centum  (82.5  per  centum)  butter  fat. 

Sec.  20.  Stamp  of  zveight  on  batter.  Each  package  of 
butter  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  shall  have  stamped  upon 


the  wrapper  or  package  the  actual  number  of  ounces  con¬ 
tained  in  said  package.  Each  square  or  roll  of  butter  kept, 
exposed,  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  state  of  Idaho,  which  is 
represented  to  contain  one  pound  in  weight,  shall  contain 
full  sixteen  ounces ;  and  each  square  or  roll  of  butter  kept 
or  offered  for  sale  in  the  state  of  Idaho,  which  shall  be 
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represented  to  contain  two  pounds  in  weight,  shall  contain 
full  thirty-two  ounces. 

Approved  March  6,  1905. 

FLOUR. 

Sec.  615.  IJ  arehouscman  to  give  warehouse  receipt.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  keeping,  controlling,  man¬ 
aging,  or  operating,  as  owner  or  agent,  or  superintendent  of 
any  company  or  corporation,  any  warehouse,  commission 
house,  forwarding  house,  mill,  wharf,  or  other  place  where 
grain,  flour,  wool,  or  other  product  is  stored,  to  deliver  to 
the  owner  of  such  grain,  flour,  wool,  or  other  product  a 
warehouse  receipt  therefor;  which  receipt  shall  bear  the  date 
ol  its  issuance,  and  shall  state  from  whom  received,  the 
number  of  sacks  (if  sacked),  rthe  number  of  bushels  or 
pounds,  the  condition  or  quality  of  the  same,  and  the  terms 
or  conditions  upon  which  it  is  stored. 

Sec.  616.  Fraudulent  or  duplicate  receipt.  No  person 
shall  issue  any  receipt  or  other  vouchers,  as  provided  for 
m  section  615,  for  any  grain,  flour,  wool,  or  other  produce 
not  actually  in  store  at  the  time  of  issuing  such  receipt,  or 
issue  an}'  receipt  in  any  respect  fraudulent  in  its  character, 
either  as  to  its  date  or  the  quantity,  quality,  or  grade  of  such 
property,  or  duplicate  or  issue  a  second  receipt  for  the  same 
while  any  former  receipt  is  outstanding  for  the  same  prop¬ 
erty  or  any  part  thereof,  without  writing  across  the  face  of 
the  same  the  word  ‘'duplicate.” 

Sec.  617.  Grades  must  not  be  mixed  or  tampered  with. 
No  person  operating  any  warehouse,  commission  house,  for¬ 
warding  house,  mill,  wharf,  or  other  place  where  grain,  flour, 
wool,  or  other  product  or  commodity  is  stored,  shall  mix 
any  grain,  flour,  wool,  or  other  product  or  commodity  of  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  together  (or  different  qualities  of  the  same 
grade),  or  deliver  one  grade  for  another,  or  in  any  way 
tamper  with  the  same  while  in  his  possession  or  custody, 
and  in  no  case  mix  different  grades  together  while  in  store 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  in 
writing. 

Sec.  618.  Warehouseman  must  not  dispose  of  grain  re¬ 
ceipted  for.  No  person  operating  any  warehouse,  commis¬ 
sion  house,  forwarding  house,  mill,  wharf,  or  other  place  of 
storage  shall  sell,  hypothecate,  ship,  transfer  or  in  any  man¬ 
ner  remoye,  or  permit  to  be  shipped,  transferred  or  removed 
beyond  his  custody  and  control  any  grain,  flour,  wool,  or 
other  produce  or  commodity  for  which  a  receipt  has  been 
given  by  him  as  aforesaid,  whether  received  for  storing, 
shipping,  grinding  or  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes  with¬ 
out  the  written  assent  of  the  holder  of  the  receipt. 

Sec.  619.  Warehouse  receipts  made  negotiable.  All  checks 
or  receipts  given  by  any  person  operating  any  warehouse, 
commission  house,  forwarding  house,  mill,  wharf,  or  other 
place  of  storage  of  grain,  flour,  wool,  or  other  produce  or 
commodity  stored  or  deposited,  and  all  bills  of  lading  and 
transportation  receipts  of  every  kind  are  hereby  declared 
negotiable  and  may  be  transferred  by  indorsement  of  the 
party  to  whose  order  such  check  or  receipt  was  given  or 
issued,  and  such  indorsement  shall  be  deemed  a  valid  transfer 
of  the  commodity  represented  by  such  receipt  and  may  be 
made  either  in  blank  or  to  the  order  of  another. 

Sec.  620.  Conditions  of  delivery  of  goods.  On  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  receipt  given  by  any  person  operating  any 
warehouse,  commission  house,  forwarding  house,  mill,  wharf, 
or  any  other  place  of  storage  for  any  grain,  flour,  wool,  or 
other  produce  or  commodity,  and  on  payment  of  all  the 
charges  due  thereon  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  possession  of  (he  commodity  named  in  such  receipt; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  warehouseman,  wharfinger' 
millman,  or  other  bailee  to  deliver  such  commodity  to  the 
owner  of  such  receipt. 

Sec.  621.  Action  for  damages  by  person  aggrieved.  Every 
person  or  persons  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  these  provisions 
may  have  and  maintain  an  action  at  law  against  the  person 
or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations  violating  the  same, 
to  recover  all  damages,  immediate  or  consequential,  which 
he  or  they  may  have  sustained  by  reason  of  such  violation, 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  whether  such  per¬ 
son  shall  have  been  convicted  under  this  subdivision  or  not 
Lodes  of  1901. 

VINEGAR. 

Sec.  25.  Fruit  vinegar  standards.  No  person,  persons, 
firm,  corporation,  or  corporations  shall  manufacture,  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  as  apple  cider  vinegar  any  vinegar  not  made 
exclusively  from  pure  apple  juice,  nor  any  other  fruit  vine¬ 
gar  not  made  exclusively  from  fruit  juices.  Apple  cider 
vinegar  or  fruit  vinegar  shall  contain  at  least  one  and  three- 
tourths  (1  yA)  per  centum  of  cider  vinegar  solids  upon  full 
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evaporation  over  boiling  water,  and  shall  contain  at  least 
four  (4)  per  centum  by  weight  of  acetic  acid. 

Sec  26  General  standard;  acetic  acid  limit.  All  vine¬ 
gars  shall  be  made  wholly  from  the  substance  or  substances 
from  which  they  purport  to  be,  or  are  represented  to  be  made 
and  shall  contain  not  less  than  four  (4)  per  centum  by 
weight  of  acetic  acid. 

Sec.  27.  Branding.  Each  barrel,  cask,  or  keg  containing 
vinegar  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for  sale  in  this  state  shall 
be  plainly  branded  or  stenciled  with  bold  faced  black  letters 
and  figures,  at  least  one  inch  in  length,  011  the  head  of  said 
barrel,  cask  or  keg,  giving  the  name  of  the  kind  of  vinegar 
contained  therein,  the  name  of  the  substance  or  substances 
trom  which  it  is  made,  and  the  name  and  location  of  the 
manufacturer  manufacturing  the  same. 

Sec.  28.  Injurious  ingredients  prohibited.  Every  person 
who'  manufactures  for  sale,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  sells 
any  \  megar  containing  any  preparation  of  lead,  copper,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  or  other  mineral  acids,  or  any  acid  made  from 
the  distillation  of  wood,  or  any  ingredient  injurious  to 
health,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Approved  March  6,  1905. 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

In  the  state  of  Illinois  the  state  food  commissioner’s  office 
is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
adulteration  of  food  and  drink.  I  he  state  food  commissioner 
is  appointed  by  the  governor.  His  term  of  office  is  for  two 
years,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum.  The  food  commis¬ 
sioner  may  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  two  assistant  commissioners,  one  of  whom  shall  be  an 
expei  t  m  dairy  products,  and  the  other  of  whom  shall  be  a 
practical  analytical  chemist,  who  shall  be  known  as  the  state 
analyst.  I  he  General  Assembly  of  1901  has  also  appropri¬ 
ated  the  sum  of  $1,000  per  annum  to  the  state  food  com¬ 
missioners,  for  the  salary  of  an  assistant  state  analyst.  The 
state  food  commissioner  may  also  appoint  not  to  exceed  six 
inspectors  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  his  office.  The  salary 
of  such  inspectors  is  fixed  at  $3.00  per  day  and  necessary  ex¬ 
penses.  I  he  Illinois  Food  Commission  is  composed  of  the 
following  members  : 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  commissioner. 

H.  E.  Sclniknecht,  assistant  commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  state  analyst 

Miss  Lucy  Doggett,  assistant  state  analyst. 

f inspectors  Frank  Hoey,  J.  C.  Eagleton,  C.  J.  ICjellquist, 
H.  J.  Hamlin,  Jr. 

GENERAL  FOOD  LAWS. 

I.  (7)  Adulteration  in  general;  penalty.  Whoever  fraud¬ 
ulently  adulterates,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  bread  or  any 
other  substance  intended  for  food,  or  any  candy  or  confec¬ 
tion,  with  any  substance  which  is  poisonous  or  injurious  to 
health,  and  whoever  sells  or  offers  or  keeps  for  sale  any 
adulterated  bread  or  other  substance  intended  for  food,  or 
candy  or  confection,  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  adulterated, 
or  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell  or  keeps  for  sale  any  flesh  of  any 
diseased  animal  or  other  corrupt  or  unwholesome  provision, 
shall  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  be  fined  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

8.  (8)  Injurious  adulteration  of  liquors;  penalty.  Who¬ 

ever  adulterates,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  any  liquor  used 
or  intended  for  drink,  with  cocculus-indicus,  vitriol,  grains 
of  paradise,  opium,  alum,  capsicum,  copperas,  laurel  water, 
logwood,  Brazil  wood,  cochineal,  sugar  of  lead,  or  any  other 
substance  which  is  poisonous  or  injurious  to  health;  and 
whoever  sells  or  offers  or  keeps  for  sale  any  such  liquor  so 
adulterated,  shall  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  fined  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  both. 

2.  (1)  Coloring  foods,  etc.  No  person  shall  mix,  color, 

stain  or  powder,  or  order  or  permit  any  other  person  in  his 
or  her  employ  to  mix,  color,  stain  or  powder  any  article  of 
food  with  any  ingredient  or  material,  so  as  to  render  the 
article  injurious  to  health  or  depreciate  the  value  thereof, 
with  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold ;  and  no  person  shall 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  such  article  so  mixed,  colored, 
stained  or  powdered. 

3-  (2)  Coloring  drugs,  etc.  No  person  shall,  except  for 

the  purpose  of  compounding  in  the  necessary  preparation 
of  medicine,  mix,  color,  stain  or  powder,  or  order  or  permit 
any  other  person  to  mix,  color,  stain  or  powder  any  drug 
or  medicine  with  any  ingredient  or  material,  so  as  to  affect 
injuriously  the  quality  or  potency  of  such  drug  or  medicine, 
with  intent  to  sell  the  same,  or  shall  sell  oU  offer  for  sale 
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any  such  drug  or  medicine  so  mixed,  colored,  stained  or 
powdered. 

4-  (3)  Compounds;  adulterated  products  must  be  so  la¬ 

beled.  No  person  shall  mix,  color,  stain  or  powder  any 
article  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  or  any  article  which  en¬ 
ters  into  the  composition  of  food,  drink  or  medicine,  with 
any  other  ingredient  or  material,  whether  injurious  to  health 
or  not  for  the  purpose  of  gain  or  profit,  or  sell,  or  offer  the 
same  for  sale,  or  order  or  permit  any  other  person  to  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  any  article  so  mixed,  colored,  stained  or 
powdered,  unless  the  same  be  so  manufactured,  used  or  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  under  its  true  and  appropriate  name,  and 
notice  that  the  same  is  mixed  or  impure  is  marked,  printed 
or  stamped  upon  each  package,  roll,  parcel  or  vessel  con¬ 
taining  the  same,  so  as  to  he  and  remain  at  all  times  readily 
visible,  or  unless  the  person  purchasing  the  same  is  fully 
informed  by  the  seller  of  the  true  name  and  ingredients  (if 
other  than  such  as  are  known  by  the  common  name  thereof) 
of  such  article  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  at  the  tune  of 
making  sale  thereof  or  offering  to  sell  the  same. 

5.  (4)  Butter  and  cheese.  No  person  shall  mix  oleomar¬ 
garine,  suine,  butterine,  beef-fat,  lard,  or  any  other  foreign 
substance  with  any  butter  or  cheese  intended  for  human 
food,  without  distinctly  marking,  stamping  or  labeling  the 
article,  or  the  package  containing  the  same,  with  the  true 
and  appropriate  name  of  such  article,  and  the  percentage  in 
which  such  oleomargarine  or  suine  enters  into  its  composition, 
nor  shall  any  person  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  order,  or  permit 
to  be  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  any  such  article  of  food  into  the 
composition  of  which  oleomargarine,  or  suine,  has  entered, 
without  at  the  same  time  informing  the  buyer  of  the  fact  and 
the  proportions  in  which  such  oleomargarine,  suine,  or  butter- 
ane,  beef-fat,  lard,  or  any  other  foreign  substance  has  entered 
Into  its  composition  :  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
lae  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  harmless  coloring 
anatter  in  butter  and  cheese  or  other  articles  of  food. 

6.  (5)  Penalty.  Any  person  convicted  of  violating  any 
provision  of  any  of  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  act,  shall, 
for  the  first  offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
($25),  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  ;  for  the 
second  offense  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100),  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200), 
or  confined  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  one  month,  nor 
more  than  six  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court;  and  for  the  third  and  all  subsequent  offenses,  he  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  nor  more 
than  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000).  and  imprisoned  in  the 
penitentiary  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  five  years. 

7.  (6)  Knowledge  necessary  to  convict.  Repealed  April 
24.  1899.  (See  p.  162.) 

8.  (7)  Enforcement.  The  state’s  attorneys  of  this  state 
are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  and  it  is  hereby 
made  their  duty  to  appear  for  the  people,  and  to  attend  to 
the  prosecution  of  all  complaints  under  this  act,  in  their 
respective  counties,  in  all  courts. 

9.  (8)  Repeal.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  1,  1881. 

10.  (1)  State  food  commissioner’s  office  created.  The 
office  of  state  food  commissioner  for  the  state  of  Illinois  is 
hereby  created.  Within  thirty  days  after  this  act  shall  take 
effect  such  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  his 
term  of  office  shall  be  for  two  (2)  years  from  the  date  of 
his  appointment  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
qualified.  Thereafter  the  term  of  office  of  the  commissioner 
shall  be  for  four  years  and  until  his  successor  is  qualified. 
The  salary  of  the  commissioner  shall  be  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  ($2,500)  per  annum  and  his  necessary  and  actual 
expenses  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

11.  (2)  Assistant  commissioners ;  analyst.  Such  commis¬ 
sioner  may,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  governor,  ap¬ 
point  two  assistant  commissioners,  each  of  acknowledged 
standing,  ability  and  integrity,  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  matter  of  dairy  products,  and  the  other  of  whom 
shall  be  a  practical  and  analytical  chemist,  who  shall  be 
known  as  state  analyst.  The  salaries  of  such  assistants  shall 
not  exceed  eighteen  hundred  dollars  each  ($1,800)  per  annum 
and  their  necessary  and  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  official  duties-  In  case  of  the  absence  or 
inability  of  the  state  analyst  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  commissioner  may  appoint  some  competent  per¬ 
son  to  assist  in  the  same  temporarily. 

12.  (3)  Inspectors.  The  food  commissioner  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  necessary  inspectors  not  exceeding  six 


in  number  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  food  commissioner  at 
such  times  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  required 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  dairy  and  food  laws  of  the  state. 
Such  inspectors  shall  have  the  same  right  of  access  to  places 
to  be  inspected  as  the  commissioner.  The  compensation  of 
such  inspectors  shall  be  three  dollars  ($3  00)  per  day  for  each 
day  of  actual  service,  and  their  necessary  and  actual  expenses 
when  so  employed. 

13.  (4)  Duty  of  commissioner.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  commissioner  to  enforce  all  laws  that  now  exist  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  enacted  in  this  state  regarding  the  produc¬ 
tion,  manufacture  or  sale  of  dairy  products,  or  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  any  article  of  food,  and  personally  or  by  his  assistants 
to  inspect  any  article  of  food  made  or  offered  for  sale  within 
this  state,  which  he  may,  through  himself  or  his  assistants, 
suspect  or  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  impure,  unhealthful, 
adulterated  or  counterfeit,  and  to  prosecute  or  cause  to  be 
prosecuted,  any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  firms,  corporation 
or  corporations,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
adulterated  or  counterfeit  article  or  articles  of  food  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  this  state. 

14.  (5)  Inspection  of  dairy  and  food  products.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  food  commissioner  to  carefully  inquire 
into  the  quality  of  the  dairy  and  food  products,  and  the 
several  articles  which  are  foods  or  the  necessary  constituents 
of  food,  which  are  manufactured  for  sale  or  sold  or  exposed 
or  offered  for  sale  in  this  state,  and  he  may  in  a  lawful 
manner  procure  samples  of  the  same,  and  direct  the  state 
analyst  to  make  due  and  careful  examination  of  the  same, 
and  report  to  the  commissioner  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  all  or  any  such  food  or  dairy  products  as  are  adulterated, 
impure  or  unwholesome,  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  this 
state,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  make 
complaint  against  the  manufacturer  or  vender  thereof  in  the 
proper  county,  and  furnish  the  prosecuting  attorney  with 
the  evidence  thereon  and  thereof  to  obtain  a  conviction  for 
the  offense  charged.  The  food  commissioner,  or  his  assist¬ 
ants,  or  any  person  by  him  duly  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
shall  have  power  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  to  enter 
any  dairy,  creamery,  cheese  factory,  store,  saleroom,  ware¬ 
house,  except  bonded  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  distilled 
spirits,  where  goods  are  stored  or  exposed  for  sale,  or  place 
where  they  have  reason  to  believe  food  is  stored  or  offered 
for  sale,  and  open  any  cask,  tub,  jar,  bottle,  or  package  con¬ 
taining,  or  supposed  to  contain,  any  article  of  food,  and  ex¬ 
amine  or  cause  to  be  examined  the  contents  thereof,  and 
take  therefrom  samples  for  analysis.  The  person  making 
such  inspection  shall  take  such  sample  of  such  article  or 
product,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  witness,  and  he  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  such  witness,  mark  or  seal  such  sample 
and  shall  tender,  at  the  time  of  taking,  to  the  manufacturer 
or  vender  of  such  product,  or  to  the  person  having  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  same,  the  value  thereof,  but  if  the  person  from 
whom  such  sample  is  taken  shall  request  him  to  do  so,  he 
shall,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
from  whom  such  property  is  taken,  securely  seal  up  two 
samples  of  the  article  seized  or  taken,  the  one  of  which  shall 
be  for  examination  or  analysis  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioner,  and  the  other  of  which  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  person  from  whom  the  article  was  taken.  Any  person 
who  shall  obstruct  the  commissioner  or  any  of  his  assistants 
by  refusing  to  allow  him  entrance  to  any  place  which  he  de¬ 
sires  to  enter  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  or  refuse 
to  deliver  to  him  a  sample  of  any  article  of  food  made,  sold, 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  by  such  person,  when  the  same  is 
requested,  and  when  the  value  thereof  is  tendered,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fifty  (50)  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  (500)  dollars  or  less  than  fifty  dollars  (50) 
for  each  subsequent  offense. 

15.  (6)  State’s  attorney  to  assist.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  state’s  attorney  in  any  countv  of  the  state,  when  called 
upon  by  the  commissioner  or  any  of  his  assistants,  to  render 
any  legal  assistance  in  his  power  to  execute  the  laws  and 
to  prosecute  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

16.  (7)  State  board  of  health  may  submit  samples.  1  he 
state  board  of  health  may  submit  to  the  commissioner,  or  to 
any  of  his  assistants,  samples  of  food  or  drink  for  examina¬ 
tion  or  analysis,  and  shall  receive  special  reports  showing  the 
result  of  such  examination  or  analysis. 

17.  (8)  Certificates  of  state  analyst.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  the  state  analyst,  while  he  h<plds  his  office,  to  furnish  to 
anv  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  any  certificate  as  to  the 
purity  or  excellence  of  any  article  manufactured  or  sold  by 
them  to  be  used  as  food  or  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

18.  (9)  Salary  of  commissioner.  The  salary  of  the  com- 
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missioner  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  state  officers,  and  his  assistants 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  from  the  same  fund 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  other  employes  of 
the  state  are  paid,  and  their  official  expenses  shall  be  paid 
at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month  upon  bills  duly  itemized 
and  approved  by  the  governor,  and  the  amount  necessary  to 
pay  such  salaries  and  expenses  is  hereby  appropriated. 

19.  ( 10)  Laboratory.  The  commissioner  may,  under  the 
direction  of  the  governor,  fit  up  a  laboratory  with  sufficient 
apparataus  for  making  the  analysis  contemplated  in  this  act, 
and  for  such  purpose  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
($1,500),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  materials, 
and  for  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  making  of 
such  analysis,  there  is  also  hereby  appropriated  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  six  hundred  dollars  ($6oo) 
annually.  The  appropriation  provided  for  in  this  section 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  state  treasury  upon  certified  bills 
approved  by  the  governor. 

20.  (11)  Annual  report  of  commissioner;  disposal  of 
fines.  1  he  commissioner  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
governor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year, 
which  shall  be  printed  and  published.  Such  report  shall 
cover  the  doings  of  his  office  for  the  preceding  year  and 
shall  show,  among  other  things,  the  number  of  factories, 
creameries,  and  other  places  inspected,  and  by  whom ;  the 
number  of  specimens  of  food  articles  analyzed,  and  the  state 
analyst’s  report  upon  each  one  when  the  analysis  indicates 
the  same  to  be  contrary  to  law ;  the  number  of  complaints 
entered  against  persons  for  violation  of  the  laws  relative  to 
the  adulteration  of  food ;  the  number  of  convictions  had, 
and  the  amount  of  fines  imposed  therefor,  together  with  such 
recommendations  relative  to  the  statutes  in  force  as  his 
experience  may  justify.  The  commissioner  may  also  prepare, 
print  and  distribute  the  newspapers  of  the  state,  and  to  such 
persons  as  may  be  interested,  or  may  apply  therefor,  a 
monthly  bulletin  containing  results  of  inspections,  the  results 
of  analysis  made  by  the  state  analyst  of  articles  offered  by 
sale  contrary  to  law,  with  proper  explanation  of  the  same, 
and  such  other  information  as  may  come  to  him  in  his  official 
capacity  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drink  prod¬ 
ucts  and  of  dairy  products,  so  far  as  he  may  deem  the  same 
of  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  public ;  also  a  brief  summary 
of  all  the  work  done  during  the  month  by  the  commissioner 
and  his  assistants  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the 
state,  but  not  more  than  ten  thousand  copies  of  each  of  such 
monthly  bulletins  shall  be  printed  :  Provided.  The  necessary 
printing  shall  be  done  bv  the  state  printer,  and  all  expenses 
for  stationery  and  printing  shall  be  audited  and  paid  from 
the  same  fund  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  state  print¬ 
ing  and  stationery. 

All  fines,  penalties  and  cost  recovered  for  violations  of  this 
act  and  other  acts  now  enacted  or  hereafter  to  be  enacted 
prohibiting  or  regulating  the  adulteration  of  foods  shall  be 
paid  into  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  state. 

21.  (12)  Adulterated  food.  No  person  shall,  within  this 
state,  manufacture  for  sale,  have  in  his  possession  with  intent 
to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  sell  any  article  of  food  which  is 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

22.  (*3)  “Food”  defined.  The  term  “food,”  as  used 
herein,  shall  include  all  articles,  whether  simple,  mixed  or 
compound,  used  for  food,  candy,  drink  or  condiment  by  man 
or  domestic  animals. 

23.  (14)  Adulteration  defined.  An  article  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this  act : 

First — If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been 
mixed  with  it  so  as  to  depreciate,  lower  or  injuriously  affect 
its  quality,  strength,  or  purity. 

Second — If  any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  substances 
has  or  have  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

Third — If  any  valuable  necessary  constituent  or  ingredient 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from  it. 

Fourth— If  it  be  an  imitation  of  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  another  article. 

Fifth — If  it  is  mixed,  colored,  coated,  polished,  or  powdered, 
whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed,  or  if  by  any 
means  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than 
it  really  is. 

Sixth — If  it  contains  any  added  substance  or  ingredient 
which  is  poisonous  or  injurious  to  health. 

Seventh— If  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  decomposed, 
putrid,  infected,  tainted,  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  or  article,  whether  manufactured  or  not,  or  if  it  is 
the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  if  of  an  animal  that 
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died  at  Lor]  otherwise  than  by  slaughter:  Provided,  That  an 
article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  ingredient  injuri¬ 
ous  to  health,  and  in  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds, 
which  may  be  now,  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  known  as 
articles  of  food  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  or  which 
shall  be  labeled  so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  mix¬ 
tures,  combinations,  compounds  or  blends,  and  not  included 
in  definition  fourth  of  this  section,  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  been  adulterated :  Provided,  further.  That  all  manu¬ 
factured  articles  of  food  offered  for  sale  shall  be  distinctly 
labeled,  marked  or  branded  with  the  name  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  place  of  manufacture,  or  the  name  and  address  of 
the  packer  or  dealer  who  sells  same. 

24.  (22)  Flavoring  extracts.  Extracts  made  of  more 

than  one  principle  must  be  labeled  with  the  name  of  each 
principle  or  else  simply  with  the  name  of  the  inferior  or 
adulterant. 

In  all  cases  when  an  extract  is  labeled  with  two  or  more 
names,  the  type  used  is  to  be  similar  in  size  and  the  name 
of  any  one  of  the  articles  used  is  not  to  be  given  greater 
prominence  than  another.  The  word  compound  can  not  be 
used.  Extracts  which  can  not  be  made  from  the  fruit,  berry 
or  bean,  and  must  necessarily  be  made  artificially,  as  rasp¬ 
berry,1  strawberry,  etc.,  shall  be  labeled  “artificial.”  Choco¬ 
lates  and  cocoas  must  not  contain  substances  other  than 
cocoa  mass,  sugar  and  flavoring  and  will  not  be  required  to 
be  labeled  “compound”  or  “mixture.”  Prepared  cocoanut,  if 
so  labeled,  shall  contain  nothing  but  cocoanut,  sugar  and 
glycerine,  and  shall  not  be  classed  as  a  compound  or  mixture. 

25-  (23)  False  branding.  Whoever  shall  falsely  brand, 

mark,  stencil  or  label  any  article  or  product  required  by  this 
act  to  be  branded,  marked,  stenciled  or  labeled,  or  shall  re¬ 
move,  alter,  deface,  mutilate,  obliterate,  imitate  or  counter¬ 
feit  any  brand,  mark,  stencil  or  label  so  required,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemenor  [misdemeanor],  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  costs  of 
prosecution,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not 
less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
for  each  and  every  offense. 

26.  (24)  Taking  orders  deemed  a  sale.  The  taking  of 
orders,  or  the  making  of  agreements  or  contracts,  by  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  by  any  agent  or  representative 
thereof,  for  the  future  delivery  of  any  of  the  articles,  prod¬ 
ucts,  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  embraced  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a  sale  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act. 

27.  (25)  Samples  to  be  furnished  analyst.  Every  person 
manufacturing,  offering  or  exposing  for  sale  or  delivery  to 
a  purchaser  any  article  intended  for  food,  shall  furnish  to 
any  person,  or  analyst  or  other  officer  or  agent  appointed 
hereunder  who  shall  apply  to  him  for  the  purpose  and  shall 
tender  him  the  value  of  the  same,  a  sample  sufficient  for  the 
analysis  of  any  such  article  which  is  in  his  possession.  Who¬ 
ever  hinders,  obstructs  or  in  any  way  interferes  with  any 
inspector,  analyst  or  other  officer  appointed  hereunder,  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  whoever  wilfully  neglects 
or  refuses  to  do  any  of  the  acts  or  things  enjoined  by  this 
act,  or  in  any  way  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall, 
where  no  specific  penalty  is  prescribed  by  this  act.  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  nor  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

28.  (26)  Repeal.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  this  act,  and  section  6  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  butter  and  cheese,  or  the  sale  or 
disposal  of  the  same,  or  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article 
as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  or  any  article  to  be  used 
as  butter  and  cheese,”  approved  June  1,  1881,  be  and  they  are 
herby  repealed. 

29.  (27)  Penalties  suspended  until  July,  1900.  For  the 
purpose  of  enabling  dealers  in  products  affected  by  this  act 
to  dispose  of  same  without  loss,  it  is  hereby  expressly  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  penalties  of  this  act,  and  prosecution  under 
same,  are  suspended  until  the  first  day  of  July,  1900. 

Approved  April  24,  1899. 

CANDY. 

30.  (19)  Any  person  or  persons  manufacturing  for  sale 
or  selling  or  offering  to  sell  any  candies  or  confectioneries 
adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc  or 
other  earthy  or  material  substances,  or  any  poisonous  colors, 
flavors  or  extracts  or  other  deleterious  ingredients  detri¬ 
mental  to  health,  shall,  upon  proper  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
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than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  April  24,  1899. 

CANNED  AND  PRESERVED  GOODS. 

31.  (1)  Branding.  It  shall  hereafter  be  unlawful  in  this 
state  for  any  packer  or  dealer  in  preserved  or  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  or  other  articles  of  food  to  offer  such  canned 
articles  for  sale  after  January  1,  1886,  with  the  exception 
of  goods  brought  from  foreign  countries,  or  packed  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  act,  unless  such  articles  bear  a  mark  to 
indicate  the  grade  or  quality  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  such  firm,  person  or  corporation  that  pack  the 
same  or  dealer  who  sells  the  same.  The  firm,  person  or 
corporation  labeling  such  goods  shall  be  considered  the 
packer  or  packers. 

32.  (2)  Soaked  goods.  All  soaked  goods  put  up  from 
products  dried  before  canning  shall  be  plainly  branded  on 
the  face  of  the  label,  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch 
high  and  three-eighths  inch  wide  of  solid  and  legible  type 
the  word  “soaked.” 

33-  (3)  Penalty.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who 

shall  falsely  stamp  or  label  such  cans  or  jars  containing 
preserved  fruit  or  food  of  any  kind,  or  knowingly  permit 
such  false  stamping  or  labeling,  and  any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  with 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50),  in  the  case  of 
vendors,  and  in  the  case  of  manufacturers  and  those  falsely 
or  fraudulently  stamping  or  labeling  such  cans  or  jars  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
board  of  health  in  this  state  cognizant  of  any  violation  of 
this  act  to  prosecute  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  which 
it  has  reason  to  believe  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  after  deducting  the  costs  of  the  trial  and  convic¬ 
tion,  to  retain  for  the  use  of  such  board  the  balance  of  the 
fine  or  fines  recovered. 

Approved  June  27,  1885. 

34.  (20)  Addition  to  canned  goods  of  injurious  ingre¬ 
dients;  labels.  No  packer  or  dealer  in  preserved  or  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  or  other  articles  of  food,  shall  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  such  canned  or  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 
or  other  articles  of  food,  unless  they  shall  be  entirely  free 
from  substances  or  ingredients  deleterious  to  health,  and 
unless  such  articles  bear  a  mark,  stamp,  brand  or  label  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm,  person  or  corporation 
that  pack  same,  or  dealer  that  sells  same.  All  soaked  or 
bleached  goods  or  goods  put  up  from  products  dried  before 
canning,  shall  be  plainly  marked,  branded,  stamped  or  labeled 
as  such,  with  the  word  “soaked”  or  “bleached  goods”  in  let¬ 
ters  not  less  than  two-line  pica  in  size,  showing  the  name 
of  the  article  and  name  and  address  of  the  packer  or  dealer 
who  sells  same. 

35.  (21)  Adulteration  of  jelly,  etc.;  labels.  No  person 
shall  manufacture  for  sale,  have  in  his  possession  with  intent 
to  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell  as  fruit,  jelly,-  jam 
or  fruit  butter,  any  jelly,  jam  or  imitation  fruit  butter  or 
other  similar  compound  made  or  composed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  glucose,  dextrine,  starch  or  other  substances,  and 
colored  in  imitation  of  fruit  jelly,  jam  or  fruit  butter;  nor 
shall  any  such  jelly,  jam  or  fruit  butter  or  compound  be 
manufactured  or  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  under  any  name  or 
designation  whatever,  unless  the  same  shall  he  composed 
entirely  of  ingredients  not  injurious  to  health;  and  every 
can,  pail  or  package  of  such  jelly,  jam  or  butter  sold  in  this 
state  shall  be  distinctly  and  durably  labeled  “Imitation  fruit, 
jelly,  jam  or  butter,”  with  the  name  and  address  of  manu¬ 
facturer  or  dealer  who  sells  same. 

Approved  April  24,  1899. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

36.  (1)  Sale  of  adulterated,  diluted,  or  diseased  milk; 
penalty.  Whoever  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  sale  for  human 
food,  adulterate  milk  with  water  or  any  foreign  substance, 
or  whoever  shall  knowingly  sell  for  human  food  milk  from 
which  cream  has  been  taken,  without  the  purchaser  thereof 
being  informed  or  knowing  the  fact,  or  whoever  shall  know¬ 
ingly  sell  for  human  food  milk  from  which  what  is  commonly 
called  “strippings”  has  been  withheld,  without  the  purchaser 
thereof  being  informed  or  knowing;  the  fact,  or  whoever  shall 
knowingly  sell  for  human  food  milk  drawn  from  a  diseased 
cow.  knowing  her  to  be  so  diseased  as  to  render  her  milk 
unwholesome,  or  whoever  shall  knowingly  sell  for  human 
food  milk  so  tainted  or  corrupted  as  to  be  unwholesome,  or 
whoever  shall  knowingly  supply,  or  bring  to  be  manufactured 
into  any  substance  for  human  food,  to  any  cheese  or  butter 
factory  or  creamery,  without  all  interested  therein  knowing 
or  being  informed  of  the  fact,  milk  which  is  adulterated  with 
water  or  any  foreign  substance,  or  milk  from  which  cream 


has  been  taken,  or  milk  from  which  what  is  commonly  called 
“strippings  ’  has  been  withheld,  or  milk  drawn  from  a  dis¬ 
eased  cow,  knowing  her  to  be  so  diseased  as  to  injure  her 
milk,  or  milk  so  tainted  or  corrupted  as  to  be  unwholesome, 
or  whoever  shall  knowingly,  with  intent  to  defraud,  take 
from  milk  after  it  has  been  delivered  to  a  cheese  factory,  or 
butter  factory,  or  creamery,  to  be  manufactured  into  any 
substance  for  human  food,  for  or  on  account  of  the  person 
supplying  the  milk  or  cream,  or  shall,  with  like  intent,  know¬ 
ingly  add  any  foreign  substance  to  the  milk  or  cream,  where¬ 
by  it,  or  the  products  thereof,  shall  become  unwholesome  for 
human  food,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  each 
and  every  such  misdemeanor  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
twenty-five  (25)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100), 
or  confined  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  (6)  months, 
or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

37.  (2)  Keeping  discasedi  cows,  etc.  Any  person  who 
.shall  adulterate  milk,  with  the  view  of  offering  the  same  for 
sale  or  exchange,  or  shall  keep  cows  for  the  production  of 
milk  for  market,  or  for  sale  or  exchange,  in  an  unhealthy  con¬ 
dition,  or  knowingly  feed  the  same  on  food  that  produces 
impure,  diseased,  or  unwholesome  milk,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50),  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200),  for  each  and  every  offense. 

38.  (3)  Cans,  vehicles,  etc.,  to  be  marked.  Any  person 
or  persons  who  shall,  in  any  of  the  cities  of  this  state,  engage 
in  or  carry  on  a  retail  business  in  the  sale,  exchange  of,  or 
any  retail  traffic  in  milk,  shall  have  each  and  every  can  in 
which  the  milk  is  carried  or  exposed  for  sale  or  exchange, 
and  the  carriage  or  vehicle  from  which  the  same  is  vended, 
conspicuously  marked  with  his,  her,  or  their  name  or  names, 
also  indicating  by  said  mark  the  locality  from  which  said 
milk  is  obtained  or  produced,  and  for  every  neglect  of  such 
marking  the  person  or  persons  so  neglecting  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  expressed  in  section  two  of  this  act,  but 
for  every  violation  of  this  act,  by  so  marking  said  cans,  car¬ 
riage,  or  vehicle,  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  said  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  or  procured  from  a  different  locality  than  it  really  is, 
the  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100). 

39.  (4)  Skimmed  milk.  Any  person  who  shall,  in  any  of 
the  cities  in  this  state,  offer  for  sale  any  milk  from  which 
the  cream  or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  been  taken,  shall 
offer  for  sale  and  sell  the  same  as  skimmed  milk,  and  not 
otherwise,  and  shall  have  each  can  or  vessel  in  which  such 
milk  is  carried,  or  exposed  for  sale,  plainly  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  marked  with  the  words,  “Skimmed  milk.  Any  person 
violating  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars  ( $50)  for  each  and  every  violation. 

40.  (5)  Judgment — issuing  capias.  Upon  the  rendition 
of  judgment  imposing  a  fine,  as  provided  in  the  foregoing 
sections,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  or 
other  court  rendering  said  judgment  also  to  render  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  costs  and  forthwith  to  issue  a  capias  or  war¬ 
rant  of  commitment  against  the  body  of  the  defendant,  com¬ 
manding  that,  unless  the  said  fine  and  costs  be  forthwith  paid, 
the  defendant  shall  be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  county, 
and  the  constable  or  other  officer  to  whose  hands  said  capias 
or  warrant  shall  come  shall,  in  default  of  such  payment, 
arrest  the  defendant  and  commit  him  to  the  jail  of  the 
county,  there  to  remain,  as  provided  by  section  308  of  “An 
act  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  criminal  jurisprudence.” 
In  force  July  1,  1874;  unless  such  fine  and  costs  shall  sooner 
be  paid. 

41.  (6)  Adulteration  of  milk  defined.  The  addition  of 
water  or  any  foreign  substance  to  milk  or  cream  intended 
for  sale  or  exchange  is  hereby  declared  an  adulteration. 
Any  milk  that  is  obtained  from  cows  fed  on  distillery  waste, 
usually  called  “swill,”  or  upon  any  substance  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  is  herebv  declared  to  be  impure  and  unwhole¬ 
some.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
addition  of  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  condensed  or  pre¬ 
served  milk. 

Approved  May  29,  1879. 

42.  (1)  Packages,  etc.,  of  butter  or  cheese  stamped  or 
marked.  Whoever  manufactures,  sells,  or  offers  for  sale,  or 
causes  the  same  to  be  done,  any  substance  purporting  to  be 
butter  or  cheese.,  or  having  the  semblance  of  butter  or  cheese, 
which  substance  is  not  made  wholly  from  pure  cream  or  pure 
milk,  unless  the  same  be  manufactured  under  its  true  and  ap¬ 
propriate  name,  and  unless  each  package,  roll,  or  parcel  of 
such  substance,  and  each  vessel  containing  one  or  more  pack¬ 
ages  of  such  substance,  have  distinctly  and  durablv  painted, 
stamped,  or  marked  thereon  the 'true  and  appropriate  name 
of  such  substance  in' ordinary  bold  faced  capital  letters,  not 
less  than  five  lines  pica,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in 
section  three  of. this  act. 
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43-  (2)  Labels.  Whoever  shall  sell  any  such  substance 

as  is  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act  to  consumers,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  done,  without  delivering  with  each  pack¬ 
age,  roll,  or  parcel  so  sold  a  label  on  which  is  plainly  and 
legibly  printed,  in  roman  letters,  the  true  and  appropriate 
name  of  such  substance,  shall  be  punished  as  is  provided  in 
section  three  of  this  act. 

■44-  (3)  Penalty.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  section 

one,  or  section  two  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  or  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court :  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  use  of  skimmed  milk,  salt  rennet,  or  harmless  color¬ 
ing  matter  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

Approved  May  31,  1879. 

45.  (1)  Imitation  butter  and  cheese;  penalty.  Whoever 
manufactures  out  of  any  oleaginous  substances,  or  any  com¬ 
pound  of  the  same  other  than  that  produced  from  unadul¬ 
terated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  any  article  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure  unadul¬ 
terated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same,  and  shall  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  the  same  as  butter  or  cheese,  or  give  to  any  person  the 
same  as  an  article  of  food,  as  butter  or  cheese,  shall,  on  con¬ 
viction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
($25)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200). 

46.  (2)  Repeal.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  1,  1881. 

47.  (1)  Imitation  butter  defined.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  every  article,  substitute  or  compound  other  than  [that] 
which  is  produced  from  pure  milk  or  cream  therefrom,  made 
in  the  semblance  of  butter  and  designed  to  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter  made  from  pure  milk  or  its  cream,  is  here¬ 
by  declared  to  be  imitation  butter:  Provided,  That  the  use 
of  salt  and  harmless  coloring  matter  for  coloring  the  product 
of  pure  milk  or  cream  shall  not  be  construed  to  render  such 
product  an  imitation. 

48.  (2)  Coloring  butter  substitutes ;  manufacturing  same. 
No  person  shall  coat,  powder  or  color  with  annatto  or  any 
coloring  matter  whatever,  any  substance  designed  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter,  whereby  such  substitute  or  product  so 
colored  or  compounded  shall  be  made  to  resemble  butter,  the 
product  of  the  dairy. 

No  person  shall  combine  any  animal  fat  or  vegetable  oil  or 
other  substance  with  butter  or  combined  therewith  or  with 
animal  fat  or  vegetable  oil,  or  combination  of  the  two,  or 
with  either  one,  any  other  substance  or  substances,  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  imparting  thereto  a  yellow  color 
or  any  shade  of  yellow  so  that  such  substitute  shall  resemble 
yellow  or  any  shade  of  genuine  yellow  butter,  nor  introduce 
any  such  coloring  matter  or  such  substance  or  substances  into 
any  of  the  articles  of  which  the  same  is  composed. 

Provided,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  salt,  rennet  and  harmless  coloring  matter  for 
coloring  the  products  of  pure  milk  or  cream  from  the  same. 

No  person  shall  by  himself,  his  agents,  or  employes,  produce 
or  manufacture  any  substance  in  imitation  or  semblance  of 
natural  butter,  nor  sell  nor  keep  for  sale,  nor  offer  for  sale 
any  imitation  butter,  made  or  manufactured,  compounded  or 
produced  in  violation  of  this  Section,  whether  such  imitation 
butter  shall  be  made  or  produced  in  this  State  or  elsewhere. 

This  Section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  under  the  regulations  hereinafter  provided, 
of  substances  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter 
and  not  manufactured  or  colored  as  herein  provided. 

49-  (3)  Branding.  Every  person  who  lawfully  manu¬ 

factures  any  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
butter,  shall  mark  by  branding,  stamping  or  stenciling  upon 
the  top  and  side  of  each  box,  tub,  firkin  or  other  package  in 
which  such  article  shall  be  kept  and  in  which  it  shall  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  place  where  it  is  produced,  in  a  clear  and 
durable  manner,  in  the  English  language,  the  word  “Oleo¬ 
margarine,”  or  the  word  “Butterine,”  or  the  words  “Substi¬ 
tute  for  Butter,”  or  the  words  “Imitation  Butter,”  in  printed 
letters  in  plain  Roman  type,  each  of  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

50.  (4)  Purchaser  must  be  notified.  Tt  shall  be  unlawful 

to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  imitation  b  itter  without  informing 
the  purchaser  thereof,  or.  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the 
same  is  offered  for  sale,  that  the  substance  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  is  imitation  butter. 

51-  (5)  Transportation  of  butter  substitutes.  No  person, 

by  himself  or  others,  shall  ship,  consign  or  forward  by  any 
common  carrier,  whether  public  or  private,  any  substance 
designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  unless  it  shall 
be  marked  or  branded  on  each  tub,  box,  firkin  or  jar,  or 
other  package  containing  the  same,  as  provided  in  this  act, 


and  unless  it  be  consigned  by  the  carriers  and  receipted  for 
by  its  true  name:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  any  goods  in  transit  between  foreign  states  across  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

52.  (6)  Possession  of  unmarked  butter  substitutes.  No 

person  shall  have  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  any 
substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  un¬ 
less  the  tub,  firkin,  jar,  box  or  other  package  containing  the 
same  be  clearly  and  durably  marked,  as  provided  in  this  act: 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  to 
persons  who  have  the  same  in  their  possession  for  the  actual 
consumption  of  themselves  [or]  their  families.  Every  person 
who  shall  have  possession  or  control  of  any  imitation  butter 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same,  which  is  not  marked  as 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  presumed  to 
have  known  during  the  time  of  such  possession  or  control  the 
true  character  and  name,  as  fixed  by  this  act,  of  such  product. 

53-  (7)  Possession  evidence  of  guilt.  Whoever  shall 

have  possession  or  control  of  any  imitation  butter  or  any  sub¬ 
stance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
the  same,  or  offering  the  same  for  sale,  shall  be  held  to  have 
possession  of  such  property  with  intent  to  use  it  in  violation 
of  this  act. 

54.  (8)  Party  to  sale  can  not  prosecute.  No  action  shall 

be  maintained  on  account  of  any  sale  or  contract  made  in  vio¬ 
lation  of,  or  with  intent  to  violate,  this  act,  by  or  through 
any  person  who  was  knowingly  a  party  to  such  wrongful 
sale  or  contract. 

55-  (9)  Defacing  labels.  Whoever  shall  deface,  erase  or 

remove  any  mark  provided  by  this  act,  with  intent  to  mislead, 
deceive,  or  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

56.  (10)  Penalties. .  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  countv  jail  not  to  exceed  sixty  days  for 
each  offense,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  court,  or  the  fine  alone  may  be  sued  for  and  re¬ 
covered  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  where 
the  offense  shall  be  committed,  at  the  instance  of  any  per¬ 
son,  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  as 
plaintiff. 

57.  ( 1 1 )  Prosecutions.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
State's  Attorney  of  each  county  in  this  State  to  prosecute  all 
violations  of  this  act  upon  complaint  of  any  person,  and  there 
shall  be  taxed  as  his  fees  in  the  case  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
($10),  which  shall  be  taxed  as  costs  in  the  case. 

Approved  June  14,  1897. 

58.  (1)  Renovated  butter.  No  person,  firm,  corporation, 
agent  or  employe  shall  manufacture,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for 
sale  in  this  State  any  butter  that  is  produced  by  taking 
original  packing  stock  butter,  or  other  butter,  or  1  both,  and 
melting  the  same  so  that  the  butter  fat  can  be  drawn  off  or 
extracted,  then  mixing  the  said  butter  fat  with  skimmed  milk, 
or  milk,  or  cream,  or  other  milk  product,  and  rechurning  or 
reworking  the  said  mixture,  or  that  produced  by  any  process 
that  is  commonly  known  as  boiled,  process  or  renovated 
butter,  unless  the  same  is  branded  or  marked  as  provided  in 
Section  2  of  this  act. 

59.  (2)  Branding  of  renovated  butter.  No  person,  firm, 
corporation,  agent  or  employe  shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for 
sale,  or  deliver  to  purchaser  any  boiled,  process  or  renovated 
butter,  as  defined  in  Section  r  of  this  act,  unless  the  words 
“Renovated  Butter”  shall  be  plainly  branded  with  gothic  or 
bold-faced  letters  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
on  the  top  and  sides  of  each  tub,  or  box,  or  pail,  or  other  kind 
of  a  case,  or  package,  or  on  the  wrapper  of  prints  or  rolls  in 
which  it  is  put  up.  If  such  butter  is  exposed  for  sale  un¬ 
covered  or  not  in  a  case  or  package,  a  placard  containing  the 
label  so  printed  shall  be  attached  to  the  mass  of  butter  in 
such  manner  as  to  easily  be  seen  and  read  by  the  purchaser. 
The  branding  or  marking  of  all  packages  shall  be  in  the 
English  language,  and  in  a  conspicuous  place,  so  as  to  be 
easily  seen  and  read  bv  the  purchaser. 

60.  (3)  Enforcement.  The  State  Food  Commissioner  and 
his  assistants,  experts  and  chemists,  by  him  appointed,  shall 
be  charged  with  the  proper  enforcement  of  all  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  When  complaint  is  made  by  the  said  State  Food 
Commissioner,  his  assistants,  employes,  or  chemists  or  by  any 
other  person  authorized  by  the  said  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  security  for  costs  shall  not  be  required. 

61.  (4)  Penalty.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for 
each  offense,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars, 
or  of  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  any  period  not  to 
exceed  six  months. 
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62.  (5)  Inspection.  The  said  Commissioner  and  his  as¬ 
sistants,  experts,  chemists  or  agents,  shall  have  access  and 
ingress  to  all  places  of  business,  factories,  stores  and  build¬ 
ings,  used  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  butter,  'they  shall 
also  have  power  and  authority  to  open  any  tub,  box,  pail  or 
other  kind  of  case  or  package  containing  any  butter  that  may 
be  manufactured,  sold  or  exposed  for  sale. 

Approved  April  24,  1901. 

ICE. 

63.  (iS)  Impure  ice  prohibited ;  standard.  No  person 
shall  offer  for  sale,  sell  or  deliver  for  food  or  drink  pur¬ 
poses,  ice,  natural  or  manufactured,  containing  any  decom¬ 
posed,  putrid,  infected,  tainted  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable 
substance  or  any  ingredient  which  is  poisonous  or  injurious 
to  health.  Ice  intended  for  food  or  drink  purposes  shall  not 
be  composed  of  water  of  lower  standard  of  purity  than  that 
reejuired  for  domestic  purposes  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Approved  April  24,  1899. 

LARD. 

64.  (1)  Compound  lard  must  be  so  labeled.  No  manu¬ 
facturer  or  other  person  or  persons  shall  sell,  deliver,  pre¬ 
pare,  put  up.  expose  or  offer  for  sale  any  lard  or  any  article 
intended  for  use  as  lard,  which  contains  any  ingredient  but 
the  pure  fat  of  healthy  swine,  in  any  tierce,  bucket,  pail,  pack¬ 
age  or  other  vessel  or  wrapper  or  under  any  label  bearing 
the  words  “pure,”  “refined  family,”  or  either  of  said  words 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  words  of  like  meaning  or 
import,  unless  every  tierce,  bucket,  pail,  package,  or  other 
vessel,  wrapper  or  label,  in  or  under  which  said  article  is  sold, 
delivered,  prepared,  put  up,  exposed,  or  offered  for  sale  bears 
on  the  top  or  outer  side  thereof,  in  letters  not  less  than  one- 
half  inch  in  length  and  plainly  exposed  to  view  the  words 
“Compound  Lard,”  or  “Lard  Compound.” 

(2)  Penalty.  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
hereof  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  for  each  viola¬ 
tion,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  for  the  first 
offense  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  ($20)  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars  ($50),  and  every  subsequent  offense  under  this 
act"  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200). 

(3)  Enforcement ;  disposition  of  fines.  \  he  State's  at¬ 
torneys  of  this  State  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
act,  and  it  is  hereby  made  their  duty  to  appear  for  the  people, 
and  to  attend  to  the  prosecution  of  all  complaints  under  this 
act  in  their  respective  counties  in  all  courts.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  amount  received  in  any  penal  action  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  act,  shall  go  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  county  where  the  said  fine  is  assessed,  to  be 
distributed  by  him  as  other  school  funds  of  such  county,  and 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  fine  shall  be  given  to  the  informer. 

Approved  June  3,  1889. 

65.  (1)  Veal  law;  penalty.  If  any  person  kills  01 
causes  to  be  killed,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  any  immature 
calf  or  any  calf  less  than  four  weeks  old,  or  knowingly  sells, 
or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  for  food,  the 
meat  of  any  immature  calf,  or  of  any  calf  killed  when  less 
than  four  weeks  old.  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by 
both  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  all  such  meat  exposed  for 
sale,  or  kept  with  intent  to  sell,  may  be  seized  and  destroyed 
by  anv  health  officer  or  any  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  constable 
or  police  officer. 

Hurd’s  Revised  Statutes  1903,  ch.  38,  p.  612. 

VINEGAR. 

66.  (1)  Imitation  of  cider  vinegar.  Every  person  who 
shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  shall  offer  or  expose  for  sale, 
as  cider  vinegar,  any  vinegar  not  the  legitimate  product  of 
pure  apple  juice,  known  as  apple  cider,  and  not  made  ex¬ 
clusively  of  said  apple  cider,  shall,  for  each  such  offense,  be 
punished  bv  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25), 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50). 

67.  (2)  Injurious  ingredients.  Every  person  who  shall 
manufacture  for  sale,  or  who  shall  offer  or  expose  for  sale, 
any  vinegar  found  upon  test  to  contain  any  preparation  of 
lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid  or  other  ingredients  injurious  to 
heahh.  shall,  for  each  such  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($ioo). 

Approved  June  1.4,  1883. 

68.  (15)  Definition  of  cider  vinegar.  No  person  shall 
manufacture  for  sale,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  sell  or  deliver, 
or  have  in  Ins  possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  deliver,  any 
vinegar  not  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  apple,  orchard  or  cider  vinegar 
which  is  not  the  product  of  pure  apple  juice,  known  as  apple 
r;uer  and  apple,  or  orcharge  T orchard]  or  cider  vinegar  upon 
test  shall  contain  not  less  than  one  and  three-fourths  per 


cent,  by  weight,  of  cider  vinegar  solids  upon  full  evaporation 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

69.  (16)  Vinegar  to  be  branded.  All  vinegar  made  by 
fermentation  and  oxidation  without  the  intervention  of  dis¬ 
tillation  shall  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  fruit  or  sub¬ 
stance  from  which  the  same  is  made.  All  vinegar  made 
wholly  or  in  part  from  distilled  liquor  shall  be  branded 
“distilled  vinegar.”  All  fermented  vinegar  not  distilled  shall 
contain  not  less  than  one  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  by  weight 
upon  full  evaporation  (at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water), 
of  solids  contained  in  the  fruit  from  which  said  vinegar  is 
fermented,  and  said  vinegar  shall  contain  not  less  than  two 
and  a  half  tenths  of  one  per  cent  ash  or  mineral  matter,  the 
same  being  the  product  of  the  material  from  which  said 
vinegar  is  manufactured.  All  vinegar  shall  be  made  wholly 
from  the  fruit  or  grain  from  which  it  purports  to  be  or  is 
represented  to  be  made,  shall  contain  no  foreign  substance, 
and  shall  contain  not  less  than  four  per  cent,  by  weight,  of 
absolute  acetic  acid. 

70.  (17)  Vinegar  containing  injurious  ingredients.  No 
person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale  or  have  in  his 
possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  vinegar  found  upon  test 
to  contain  any  preparation  of  lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid  or 
other  mineral  acid,  or  other  ingredients  injurious  to  health. 
All  packages  containing  vinegar  shall  be  marked,  stenciled 
or  branded  on  the  head  of  the  cask,  barrel  or  keg,  containing 
such  vinegar,  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  dealer,  together  with  the  brand  required  in  Section  16 
of  this  act. 


Approved  April  24,  1899. 


71.  (202)  Penalty  for  defilement.  Whoever  willfully  and 
maliciously  defiles,  corrupts  or  makes  impure  any  spring,  or 
other  source  of  water,  or  reservoir,  or  destroys  or  injures 
any  pipe,  conductor  of  water,  or  other  property  pertaining  to 
an  aqueduct,  or  aids  and  abets  in  any  such  trespass  shall  be 
fined  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  confined  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  one  year. 

Hurd’s  Revised  Statutes  1903,  ch.  38,  p.  653. 
CONCENTRATED  COMMERCIAL  FEED  STUFFS. 

72.  ( 1 )  Concentrated  commercial  feed  stuffs  to  have  cer¬ 
tified  statement.  Every  lot  or  parcel  of  concentrated  feed 
stuffs,  as  defined  in  Section  2  of  this  Act,  used  for  feeding 
farm  live  stock,  sold,  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  within 
this  State,  shall  have  affixed  thereto,  in  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  outside  thereof,  a  plainly  printed  statement,  clearly 
and  truly  certifying  the  name,  brand  or  trade  mark,  under 
which  the  article  is  sold  for  feeding  purposes,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer,  importer  or  dealer,  the  net 
weight  of  the  package,  and  the  minimum  percentage  of  crude 
protein,  reckoning  one  per  cent  of  nitrogen  equal  to  six  and 
one-fourth  per  cent  of  protein,  crude  fiber,  and  crude  fat 
which  it  contains ;  the  several  constitutents  to  be  determined 
by  the  methods  adopted  bv  the  Association  of  Official  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemists  of  the  United  States.  If  the  feed  stuff  is 
sold  in  bulk,  or  if  it  is  put  up  in  packages  belonging  to  the 
purchaser,  the  agent  or  the  dealer  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
the  purchaser,  furnish  him  with  the  certified  statement  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  section. 

73.  (2)  Definition.  The  term  “concentrated  commercial 
feed  stuff,”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  cotton  seed 
meals,  linseed  meals,  pea  meals,  bean  meals,  peanut  meals, 
cocoanut  meals,  gluten  meals,  gluten  feeds,  maize  feeds, 
starch  feeds,  sugar  feeds,  succrene  feeds,  and  all  oil  meals 
of  all  kinds,  dried  distillers’  grains,  dried  brewers’  grains, 
dried  beef  refuse,  malt  sprouts,  malt  refuse,  hominy  feeds, 
cereline  feeds,  rice  meals,  oat  feeds,  corn  and  oat  feeds,  corn, 
oats  and  barley  feeds,  chop  feeds,  corn  bran,  ground  beef  or 
fish  scraps,  meat  and  bone  meals,  mixed  feeds — except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act — clover  and 
alfalfa  meals,  condimental  stock  and  poultry  foods,  patented, 
proprietary  or  trade-marked  stock  and  poultry  foods,  and 
all  other  material  of  a  similar  nature  not  included  in  section 
three  of  this  act. 

74.  (3)  What  not  included  in  above  definition.  The  term 
“concentrated  feed  stuffs,”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  hays  and  straws,  the  whole  seeds  nor  the  unmixed 
meals  made  directly  from  the  entire  grains  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat  and  broom  corn.  Neither 
shall  it  include  wheat  bran  or  wheat  middlings  not  mixed 
with  other  substances  but  sold  separately  as  distinct  articles 
of  commerce,  nor  wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings  mixed 
together,  not  mixed  with  any  other  substances,  and  known  in 
the  trade  as  “mixed  feed.”  nor  pure  grain  ground  together 
unmixed  with  other  substances. 

75.  (4)  Penalty.  Anv  manufacturer,  importer,  agent  or 
another  person  selling,  offering  or  exposing  for  sale  any  con¬ 
centrated  feed  stuffs,  included  in  Section  2  of  this  act,  with- 
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out  the  printed  statement  required  by  Section  I  of  this  act,  or 
without  a  label  stating  that  the  said  feed  stuffs  contains  sub¬ 
stantially  a  larger  percentage  of  either  crude  protein  or  crude 
fat  than  is  actually  present  therein,  shall  be  fined  fifty 
dollars  ($50)  for  the  first  offense  and  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

76.  (5)  Food  Commissioner  to  take  sample-penalty  for 
obstructing  analysis.  The  State  Food  Commissioner  is  here¬ 
by  authorized,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  to  enter  any  premises 
where  feed  stuffs  are  stored  and  to  take  a  sample,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  two  pounds  in  weight,  from  any  lot  or  package  of  any 
commercial  feed  stuff  used  for  feeding  any  kind  of  farm  live 
stock  or  poultry  as  defined  in  Section  2  or  of  excepted  ma¬ 
terials  named  in  Section  3  of  this  act,  which  may  be  pos¬ 
session  of  any  manufacturer,  importer,  agent  or  dealer.  Any 
sample  so  taken  shall  be  put  in  a  suitable  vessel  and  a  label 
signed  by  the  State  Food  Commissioner  or  his  deputy,  placed 
on  or  within  the  vessel,  stating  the  name  or  brand  of  the  feed 
stuff  or  material  sampled,  the  guaranty,  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  importer  or  dealer,  the  name  of  the  person, 
firm  or  corporation  from  whose  stock  the  sample  was  taken, 
and  the  date  and  place  of  taking;  Provided,  however,  that 
whenever  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  the  sample  shall  be 
taken  in  duplicate  and  carefully  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  or  persons  in  interest  or  their  representatives,  in  which 
case  one  of  the  said  duplicate  samples  shall  be  signed  and 
retained  by  the  person  or  persons  whose  stock  was  sampled. 
Any  person  who  shall  obstruct  the  State  Food  Commissioner 
or  his  deputy  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  under  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than 
$100  for  each  offense.  The  aforesaid  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  cause  at  least  -one  analysis  of  each  feed  stuff 
collected  as  herein  provided  to  be  made  annually.'  Said 
analysis  shall  include  the  determinations  of  crude  protein,  of 
crude  fat.  of  crude  fiber,  and  of  such  other  ingredients  as  it 
is  deemed  advisable  at  any  time  to  determine.  Said  State 
Food  Commissioner  shall  cause  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
the  sample  to  be  furnished  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  to  be  published  in  annual  bulletins  or  special  circulars, 
together  with  such  additional  information  concerning  the 
character,  composition  and  use  thereof  as  circumstances  may 
require. 

77.  (6)  Adulteration  penalty.  Any  person  who  shall 
adulterate  any  whole  or  ground  grain  with  milling  or  manu¬ 
facturing  offals,  or  with  any  foreign  substance  whatever,  or 
adulterate  any  brans  or  middlings  or  mixtures  of  wheat  bran 
or  wheat  middlings  known  in  the  trade  as  “mixed  feed,”  or 
any  other  standard  or  bv-product  made  from  the  several 
grains  or  seeds  with  any  foreign  substance  whatever,  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  unless  the  true  composition,  mixture  or 
adulteration  thereof  is  plainly  marked  or  indicated  upon  the 
package  containing  the  same  or  in  which  it  is  offered  for 
sale ;  and  any  person  who  knowingly  sells  or  offers  for  sale 
any  whole  or  ground  grain,  bran  or  middlings,  or  mixture 
of  wheat  bran  or  wheat  middlings  known  in  the  trade  as 
“mixed  feed,”  or  other  standard  by-product,  which  has 
been  so  adulterated,  unless  the  true  composition,  mixture  or 
adulteration  is  plainly  marked  or  indicated  upon  the  pack¬ 
age  the  same  or  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale,  shall  on  con¬ 
viction,  be  fined  not  less  than  $25  or  more  than  $100  for  each 
offense,  and  such  fines  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
State. 

78  (7)  Food  Commissioner  to  prosecute.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  Food  Commissioner  to  prosecute 
the  person  or  persons  violating  any  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  State  Food  Commissioner  may,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  employ  experts,  and  may  further  designate  some  person 
connected  with  his  office,  or  some  other  suitable  person,  to 
make  complaints  in  his  behalf;  and  in  making  complaints  for 
violations  of  this  act  the  persons  so  designated  shall  not  be 
required  to  enter  into  any  recognizance  or  to  give  security 
for  the  payment  of  costs ;  Provided,  however,  that  there  shall 
be  no  prosecution  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  any  un¬ 
adulterated  commercial  feed  stuff  if  the  same  shall  be  found 
to  be  substantially  equivalent  to  the  statement  of  analysis 
made  by  the  manufacturers  or  importers. 

79-  (8  )  License  fee  report.  Each  manufacturer,  importer, 
agent  Or  seller  of  any  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs, 
shall  pay  annuallv,  during  the  month  of  December  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Illinois  a  license  fee  of  $25  for 
each  and  every  brand  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  Whenever  a 
manufacturer,  importer,  agent  or  seller  of  concentrated  com¬ 
mercial  feeding  stuffs  desires  at  any  time  to  sell  such 
material  and  has  not  paid  the  license  fee  therefor  in  the 
preceding  month  of  December,  as  required  by  this  section, 
he  shall  pay  the  license  fee  prescribed  herein  before  making 
anv  such  sale.  Said  Treasurer  shall  in  each  case  at  once 


certify  to  the  State  Food  Commissioner  the  payment  of  such 
license  fee.  Each  manufacturer,  importer  or  person  who  has 
complied  with  the  provision  of  this  article  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  certificate  from  the  State  Food  Commissioner 
setting  forth  said  facts.  The  license  fee  received  by  the 
State  Treasurer  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  constitute  a  special  fund  from  which  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  in  making  the  inspections  and  the  analysis 
required  by  this  act,  and  enforcing  the  provisions  thereof,  and 
he  shall  report  annually  the  amount  received  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  for  salaries,  laboratory  expenses,  chemical 
supplies,  traveling  expenses,  printing  and  other  necessary 
matters.  Whenever  the  manufacturer,  importer  or  shipper, 
of  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  shall  have  filed 
the  statement  required  by  Section  1  of  this  act  and  paid  the 
license  fee  as  prescribed  in  this  section,  r.o  agent  or  seller  of 
such  manufacturer,  importer  or  shipper  shall  be  required  to 
file  such  statement  or  pay  such  fee. 

79-  (9)  When  act  docs  not  apply.  This  act  shall  not 

affect  persons  manufacturing,  importing  or  purchasing  feed 
stuffs  for  their  own  use  and  not  to  sell  in  this  State. 

80.  (10)  Who  is  an  importer.  The  term  “importer”  for 
all  the  purposes  of  this  act.  shall  be  taken  to  include  all  who 
procure  or  sell  concentrated  commercial  feed  stuffs. 

81.  ( 1 1 )  Judgments  for  costs  to  be  rendered  upon  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  fine.  When  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  im¬ 
poses  a  fine  as  provided  in  any  of  the  sections  of  this  act,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  court 
rendering  such  judgment  also  to  render  a  judgment  for  costs, 
and  such  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  court  shall  forthwith 
issue  a  capias  or  warrant  of  commitment  again, st  the  body 
of  the  defendant  commanding  that  unless  the  said  fine  and 
costs  be  forthwith  paid,  the  defendant  shall  be  committed  to 
the  jail  of  the  county  and  the  constable  or  other  officer  to 
whose  hands  such  capias  or  warrant  shall  come,  shall  in  de¬ 
fault  of  such  payment  arrest  the  defendant  and  commit  him 
to  the  jail  of  the  county,  there  to  remain  as  provided  by 
Section  171  of  “An  act  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  crim¬ 
inal  jurisprudence,”  in  force  July  X,  1895,  unless  such  fine 
and  cost  shall  sooner  be  paid. 

(12)  Repeal.  All  acts  and  parts  of  act  inconsistent  with 
this  act,  be  and  they  are  hereby  repealed. 

In  force  July  1.  1905. 

RULES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  FOOD 
COMMISSION. 

The  work  of  the  State  Food  Commission  is  in  its  incipient 
and  experimental  stage.  Many  of  the  questions  presented  for 
consideration  are  new  to  the  Commissioner,  and  the  duties 
of  his  office  lie  largely  outside  of  his  accustomed  lines  of 
thought  and  action.  The  law  has  wisely  provided  that  one 
of  his  assistants  shall  be  “a  practical  and  analytical  chemist,” 
and  the  other  “an  expert  in  the  matter  of  dairy  products.” 
He  must  necessarily  rely  on  such  assistants  for  that  technical 
knowledge  which  is  required  in  the  administration  of  the 
food  laws  of  the  state. 

By  their  advice  and  assistance  the  following  rules  have 
been  adopted  and  are  published  for  general  information.  Some 
of  these  reules  are  original  with  the  Commission,  while  many 
of  them  have  been  adopted  in  other  states,  and  are  adopted 
•  in  this  state  until  such  time  as  experience  may  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  their  change  or  abrogation : 

All  milk  offered  for  sale  must  be  from  healthy  cows  of 
clean  and  wholesome  character,  unadulterated,  free  from 
preservative,  and  must  contain  not  less  than  three  per  cent  of 
butter  fat. 

So  called  “evaporated  cream,”  containing  less  than  15  per 
cent  of  butter  fat,  must  have  the  words  “An  unsweetened 
condensed  milk”  printed  conspicuously  on  the  front  part  of 
the  label. 

Condensed  milk  must  contain  not  less  than  8.5  per  cent 
butter  fat. 

Condensed  skim  milk  must  be  plainly  labeled  as  such. 

Process  and  imitation  butter  nuist  not  be  marked  and  sold 
as  “creamery”  or  “dairy,”  but  each  should  be  marked  plainly 
with  its  own  name. 

Oleomargarine,  butterine  and  imitation  butter  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  under  their  appropriate  names  and  color 
when  appropriately  labeled.  Each  tub,  package  or  parcel  shall 
have  distinctly  and  durably  painted,  stamped  or  marked  there¬ 
on  the  true  and  appropriate  name  of  such  substance  in 
ordinary  bold-faced  capital  letters  not  less  than  five  lines 
pica. 

“Whole  milk”  cheese,  commonly  miscalled  “full  cream” 
cheese,  must  contain  at  least  forty-eight  per  cent  of  fat  to 
total  solids. 

Butter  shall  contain  at  least  80  per  cent  of  fat. 

“Coffee  cream”  shall  contain  at  least  15  per  cent  of  fat, 
and  “whipping  cream”  at  least  22  per  cent. 
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The  term  “vinegar”  is  limited  to  water  solution  of  acetic 
acid  derived  from  alcohol  by  fermentation,  containing  not 
less  than  4  per  cent  of  absolute  acetic  acid  carrying  in  solution, 
if  undistilled,  extractives  from  the  fruit,  grain,  vegetable  01- 
syrup  used  in  their  preparation. 

All  vinegar  must  be  labeled  and  sold  under  its  true  name 
as  determined  by  its  derivation.  Distilled  or  fermented  vine¬ 
gar  may  be  reduced  with  water  to  legal  requirements,  but 
one  variety  of  vinegar  shall  not  be  fortified  or  reduced  with 
another. 

Undistilled  vinegar  made  from  an  infusion  of  mixed  grains 
may  be  labeled  grain  or  beer  vinegar.  Malt  vinegar  must  be 
made  entirely  from  an  infusion  of  malted  grains. 

Artificial  harmless  coloring  matter  is  allowed  in  pure  cider 
and  pure  malt  vinegar.  Colored  distilled  vinegar  may  be  sold 
if  every  barrel  is  plainly  marked  “colored  distilled  vinegar,’ 
and  if  retailers  paste  a  label  with  those  words  on  every  bottle, 
jug  or  jar  sold. 

Honey  vinegar,  if  shown  by  analysis  to  be  prepared  ex¬ 
clusively  from  diluted  honey,  need  not  reach  requirements  in 
solids  and  as  demanded  in  other  undistilled  vinegars. 

Cofifee  must  be  true  in  name.  It  must  not  be  coated  or 
polished  to  conceal  inferiority.  Imitations  containing  no 
under  coin  names.  Compounds  of  coffee  and  chicory  or  of 
coffee  cannot  be  sold  as  coffee  compounds,  but  may  be  sold 
under  coin  names.  Compounds  of  coffee  and  chicory  or  of 
coffee  or  any  other  harmless  substitute  allied  to  it  in  either 
flavor  or  strength  and  not  used  simply  as  an  adulterant,  may 
be  sold  when  labeled  “Coffee  compound.” 

Syrup  is  a  product  of  either  corn  or  sugar  cane.  When 
made  from  sugar  cane  it  is  called  cane  syrup,  when  made 
from  corn  it  is  glucose  syrup.  There  is  little  difference  in 
the  food  value  of  these  syrups.  It  is  questionable  whether 
or  not  one  could  be  considered  an  adulterant  of  the  other, 
as  each  falls  within  the  true  definition  of  a  syrup,  as  both 
the  mild  Rio  and  the  strong  Mocha  are  each  true  coffees. 
The  sale  of  glucose  as  and  for  cane  syrup  is  a  fraud  and  a 
violation  of  law.  The  sale  of  a  mixture  of  glucose  and  cane 
syrups  without  other  label  than  that  of  the  general  term 
“syrup”  is  permitted.  Molasses  containing  glucose  must  be 
labeled  glucose  mixture,  as  the  value  of  molasses  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  a  pungent  flavor  peculiar  to  itself  and  not  found  in 
glucose  syrups. 

Maple  sugar  must  be  true  to  name.  A  compound  of  corn 
or  beet  sugar  with  maple  sugar  cannot  be  sold  even  when 
labeled  compound,  as  the  chief  element  of  value  in  maple 
flavor,  and  any  admixture  of  any  other  sugars  is  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  cheapening  the  article,  and  it  is  a  clear  case 
of  adulteration  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  a  label. 

When  wheat  flour  mixed  with  corn  flour  may  be  sold  when 
labeled  “Compound  flour”  or  “Compound  wheat  flour.” 

Buckwheat  flour  may  be  mixed  with  other  flour  and  sold 
as  “Compound  buckwheat  flour.”  Self-rising  buckwheat  flour 
must  be  so  labeled. 

Rye  flour,  if  not  absolutely  pure,  must  be  marked  “Com¬ 
pound  rye  flour.” 

Imitation  jellies,  fruits,  butter  and  preserves  may  be  colored 
with  a  harmless  coloring,  provided  they  are  labeled  “Imita¬ 
tion  jelly,  colored,”  and  free  from  all  ingredients  deleterious 
to  health. 

Honey  adulterated  with  glucose  or  any  other  substance  not 
deleterious  to  health  may  be  sold  when  labeled  “Adulterated 
honey.” 

Dry  mustard  must  be  pure. 

Prepared  mustard  must  be  free  from  starch  or  adulterant 
of  any  kind,  and,  if  consisting  of  mustard,  vinegar  and  spices, 
may  be  sold  when  labeled  “Prepared  mustard.” 

A  preparation  of  mustard,  vinegar,  spices  and  enough  filling 
of  starch  to  make  a  mustard  of  mild  flavor  to  meet  a  legiti¬ 
mate  demand  which  undoubtedly  exists,  may  be  sold  when 
labeled  “Prepared  mustard  compound.”  Harmless  coloring 
matter  may  be  used  in  preparations  of  mustard  only  to  secure 
uniformity  of  appearance. 

All  spices  must  be  pure.  Any  mixture  of  any  foreign 
article  with  any  spice  is  an  adulteration.  An  adulteration  of 
spices  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  label  “Compound.” 

Catsup  must  not  contain  preservatives  deleterious  to  health. 

Cream  of  tartar  must  be  pure.  All  compounds  are  unlawful. 

Chocolate  and  cocoa,  when  made  only  from  the  cocoa  mass, 
sugar  and  glycerine,  may  be  sold  under  the  name  “Prepared 
cocoa”  or  “Sweet  Chocolate.” 

Candy  must  be  free  from  inert  mineral  matters,  and  not 
made  colored  with  substances  deleterious  to  health. 

Canned  goods  must  be  labeled  with  grade  or  quality  of  the 
goods  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller  or  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Artificial  extracts  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  only  in 
case  where  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  an  extract  from  the 


fruit  itself.  Extracts  of  this  class  must  be  labeled  “Artificial 
extracts.”  , 

Lemon  extract  shall  consist  of  the  pure  oil  of  lemon  dis¬ 
solved  in  alcohol.  Harmless  coloring  matter  will  be  per¬ 
mitted.  The  sale  of  compound  lemon  extracts  is  prohibited. 

Vanilla  extract  shall  be  made  wholly  from 'Vanilla  beans, 
and  shall  contain  no  artificial  coloring.  The  color  of  a  Va¬ 
nilla  extract  is  an  indication  of  its  strength,  and  coloring  in 
such  case  would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  in¬ 
feriority,  and  of  making  the  article  appear  better  than  it 

really  is.  .... 

When  other  flavoring  substances  are  used,  such  as  Vanillin 
Coumarin  or  Tonka,  the  extract  should  be  labeled  so  as  to 
show  the  purchaser  its  true  character,  as  “Compound  extract 
of  Tonka  and  Vanillin.”  The  label,  “Compound  extract  of 
vanilla,”  will  not  be  deemed  sufficient  notice  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  article. 

All  baking  powders  sold  in  the  state  must  be  _  labeled  in  a 
conspicuous  way  and  place  with  a  name  signifying  the  class- 
or  variety  to  which  it  belongs,  based  on  the  name  of  the  acid 
ingredient ;  thus,  for  example,  “T  his  is  an  alum  baking  pow¬ 
der;  an  alum  phosphate  baking  powder;  a^ phosphate  baking 
powder;  a  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.”  Potassium  acid 
sulphite  is  regarded  as  unwholesome  if  not  injurious  and  its 
use  in  any  article  of  food  is  prohibited. 

Wherever  the  words  “Artificial,  “Imitation,  Compound, 
etc.,  are  required,  these  words  must  be  printed  immediately 
preceding  or  following  the  word  which  they  modify,  in  the 
same  size  type  and  equally  prominent.  Thus:  Imitation  cur- 
ran,  jelly,”  or  (colored)  “Coffee  compound.”  ^  jqN?s 
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DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURTOF  ILLI¬ 
NOIS  ON  FOOD  LAWS. 

UNWHOLESOME  FOODS.  When  diseased  animals  are 
known  to  be  such,  it  is  forbidden  by  the  statute  as  well  as 
by  good  morals  to  sell  the  same  for  food.  Voorhees  Reed, 
17  III.  App.  21. 

UNWHOLESOME  FOOD.  RESTAURANT  KEEPER’S 
LIABILITY.  A  keeper  of  a  restaurant  is  not  an  insurer 
of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food  furnished  by  him  to  his 
patrons,  and  therefore  is  not  liable  to  those  who  have 
eaten  of  it  unless  he  is  guilty  of  negligence.  If  he  fails 
to  exercise  ordinary  care  in  furnishing  the  food  and  dam¬ 
age  results,  he  is  liable  for  the  want  of  such  care,  but  not 
otherwise,  and  the  person  made  ill  by  the  eating  of  such 
food  has  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  restaurant  keeper 
was  negligent  and  careless  in  the  furnishing  of  the  same. 
Sheffer  vs.  Willoughby,  163  III.  518. 

DISEASED  MEAT.  An  offense  is  properly  charged  un¬ 
der  the  statute  even  though  the  affidavit  stating  the  same 
states  that  the  plaintiff  sold,  or  kept  for  sale,  or  offered 
to  sell,  diseased  meat,  but  fails  to  add  the  words  “for 
food,”  provided  the  affidavit  alleges  an  unlawful  selling, 
etc.,  and  that  it  was  done  contrary  to  the  form  of  the 
statutes.  Schattgen  vs.  Holmbach,  149  III.  654. 

The  refraining  from  shipping  diseased  flesh  is  not  a 
valid  consideration  to  support  a  promise  to  pay  for  such 
refraining.  Voorhees  vs.  Reed,  17  III.  App.  21. 

INSPECTION  OF  FOOD.  The  act  of  1872,  which  au¬ 
thorizes  cities  organized  under  it  “to  provide  for  and  regu¬ 
late  the  inspection  of  meats,  poultry,”  etc.,  and  “to  do  all 
acts,  and  make  all  regulations  which  may  be  necessary 
or  expedient  for  the  promotion  of  health  or  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  disease,”  confers  power  on  them  to  establish  a 
public  slaughter  house  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
proper  inspection  of  meats.  City  of  Rock  Island  vs.  Hues¬ 
ing,  25  III.  App.  600. 

ADULTERATED  MILK.  Under  an  indictment  for  adul¬ 
terating  milk,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  sold  a  quantity  of  milk  which  when  delivered  to  the 
purchaser  was  adulterated,  but  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
defendant  did  the  adulteration,  or  had  knowledge  of  it. 
Dilley  vs.  People,  4  III.  App.  52. 

SKIMMED  MILK.  An  act  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
skimmed  milk  to  butter  and  cheese  manufacturers  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  a  person  making  butter  or  cheese  on 
his  own  account,  but  to  such  factories  as  are  conducted  on 
a  joint  or  co-operative  plan.  Phillips  vs.  Meade,  75  III.  334. 

BUTTERINE.  COLORING.  A  law  prohibiting  manu¬ 
facturers  of  butterine  from  using  harmless  coloring  matter 
for  making  butterine  resemble  butter,  and  allowing  the  use 
of  the  same  kind  of  coloring  matter  in  white  butter,  is 
unconstitutional  for  unjust  discrimination.  People,  Mox- 
ley  vs.  Pease,  (III.)  30  C.  L.  N.  277. 

(Continued.) 
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ARIZONA. 

PHOENIX. 

TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  M.  Dodsworth,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Health,  Secretary  of  Board. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

STATE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  BUREAU,  1 14  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

John  A.  Bliss  of  Alameda  County,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 
W.  Frank  Pierce  of  Alameda  County. 

Geo.  R.  Sneath  of  San  Mateo  County. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Miss  Belle  P.  Gill,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

J.  B.  Noble,  Commissioner. 

R.  O.  Eaton,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Chemist. 

E.  Monroe  Bailey. 

J.  Lehn  Kreider. 

E.  J.  Shanley. 

Kate  G.  Barber. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Health  Officer,  William  C.  Woodward. 

Chemist,  R.  L.  Lynch. 

Deputy  Health  Officer,  H.  C.  McLean. 

Chief  Inspector,  W.  C.  Fowler. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

O.  B.  Stevens,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  F.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

John  M.  McCandless,  State  Chemist. 

R.  G.  Williams,  First  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

James  Q.  Burton,  Second  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  DAIRY,  PURE  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION. 

A.  F.  Hitt,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Macy,  State  Chemist. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Schuknecht  Assistant  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

Miss  Lucy  Doggett,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Frank  Hoey,  Chicago,  Inspector. 

C.  J.  Kjellquist,  Rockford,  inspector. 

J.  C.  Eagleton,  Robinson,  Inspector. 

H.  J.  Hamlin,  Jr.,  Shelbyville,  Inspector. 

Laura  C.  Collins,  Chicago,  Stenographer. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J.  N.  Hurty,  M.  D.,  Phar.  D.,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Health  and  State  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

H.  R.  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  E.  Smith,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

P.  H.  Kieffer,  Assistant  Dairy  Commisisoner. 

W.  S.  Smarzo,  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner. 

KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

M.  A.  Scovell,  Director  Experiment  Station. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,  Food  Divi¬ 
sion. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chemist,  Food  Division. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

C.  H.  Irion,  M.  D.,  President. 

W.  G.  Owen,  M.  D.,  Vice-President. 

W.  S.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. 

A.  W.  Gilman,  Commissioner. 

L.  IT.  Merrill,  Chemist  in  charge  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Welch,  President. 

John  S.  Fulton,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ROOM  136,  STATE  HOUSE. 

P.  M.  Howard,  General  Agent,  Massachusetts  Dairy  Bu¬ 
reau. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

C.  D.  Richardson,  West  Brookfield,  Chairman  of  Dairy 
Bureau. 

J.  M.  Danforth,  Lynnfield  Centre,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 
H.  E.  Paige,  Amherst,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 

FOOD  DIVISION  OF  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  Harrington,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Albert  E.  Leach,  Chemist,  Food  and  Drug  Analyses. 

Chas.  A.  Goessman,  Milk  Analyst  for  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

IT.  C.  Lythgoe,  Assistant  Chemist. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

A.  C.  Bird,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Colon  C.  Lillie,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Floyd  W.  Robison,  State  Analyst. 

L.  H.  Van  Wormer,  Assistant  Chemist. 

M.  J.  Smith,  Clerk. 

Helen  M.  St.  John,  Clerk. 

Ida  M.  Harris,  Clerk. 

Alma  Hinds,  Stenographer. 

Henry  Kiekintveldt,  Clerk. 

Fred  S.  Dunks,  Clerk. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

STAFF  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

E.  K.  Slater,  Commissioner. 

Milton  A.  Trenham,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Wall,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

Ralph  Hoagland,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Miss  Marjorie  Cole,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Williams,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Alice  Corcoran,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Perry,  Clerk. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coughlin,  Clerk. 

Miss  Emma  Stuhlfeier,  Clerk. 

H.  T.  Sondergaard,  Litchfield,  Creamery  Expert. 

Frank  Shrewsbury,  Long  Lake,  Creamery  Expert. 

J  C.  Joslin,  Mankato,  Creamery  Inspector. 

IT.  J.  Credicott.  Easton,  Creamery  Inspector. 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Crookston,  Creamery  Inspector. 

Thomas  Manley,  St.  Paul,  Herd  and  Barn  Inspector. 

E.  B.  Heiberg,  Montevideo,  Food  Inspector. 

Harris  Bennett,  Duluth,  Food  Inspector. 

Wm.  G.  Graham,  Long  Prairie,  Food  Inspector. 

John  McCabe,  St.  Peter,  Food  Inspector. 

M.  J.  Moriarty,  St.  Paul,  Food  Inspector. 

G.  J.  Robel,  Mankato.  Food  Inspector. 

J.  G.  Fowler,  Mankato,  Food  Inspector. 

A.  Palmquist,  Milk  Inspector. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

Robert  M.  Washburn,  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

D.  J.  Clifford,  Deputy  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

MONTANA. 

MONTANA  MEAT  AND  MILK  INSPECTION  COMMISSION. 

HELENA. 

Dr.  Wm.  Treacy,  President. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Tuttle. 

M.  E.  Knowles,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

W.  F.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the  department. 

E.  L.  Redfern.  State  Chemist. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Director  of  Labora¬ 
tory. 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

Walter  B.  Pope,  Assistant  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Henry  Mitchell,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fitz  Randolph,  Director  State  Laboratory  of  Hy¬ 
giene. 

Shippen  Wallace,  Analyst. 

Geo.  W.  McGuire,  Chief  Inspector. 

S.  S.  Vandruff,  Assistant  Inspector. 

W.  S.  Townsend,  Assistant  Inspector. 

D.  C.  Bowen,  Assistant  Inspector. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Charles  A.  Wieting,  Commissioner. 

Assistant  Commissioners — 

George  L.  Flanders,  First  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Frederick  J.  H.  Kracke,  Assistant  Commissioner  Second 
District,  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

Ebenezer  J.  Preston. 

T.  James  Owens. 

S.  Brown  Richardson. 

Charles  T.  Russell. 

Verlett  C.  Beebe. 

William  T.  Hughes. 

John  H.  Grant. 

James  P.  Clark. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Alec.  H-  Seymour,  Secretary. 

F.  D.  Beagle,  Chief  Clerk. 

Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Director  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

S.  L.  Patterson,  Commissioner. 

T.  K.  Bruner,  Secretary. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist. 

W.  M.  Allen,  Food  Chemist. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner. 

R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Horace  Ankeney,  Commissioner,  Columbus. 

John  J.  Kinney,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Cincinnati. 

George  Demuth,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Toledo. 

G.  M.  Shafer,  Chief  Inspector,  Food  Department,  Canal 
Fulton. 

R.  L.  Allbritain,  Chief  Clerk,  Columbus. 

Roscoe  J.  Mauck,  Chief  Counsel,  Columbus. 

Perry  L.  Hobbs,  Chemist,  Cleveland. 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  Cincinnati,  3935  Spring 
Grove  Avenue. 

Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids. 

O.  S.  Marchworth,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

H.  A.  Weber,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

William  McPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

B.  S.  Young,  Chemist,  Ada. 

J.  H.  Beal,  Chemist,  Scio. 

O.  G.  Brooks,  Messenger,  Columbus. 

Annie  C.  Hoge,  Clerk,  Columbus. 

OREGON. 


PORTLAND. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  V.  Tartar,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

A.  L.  Kniseley,  Chemist. 

Dr.  Charles  Withycombe,  Director  Oregon  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

N.  B.  Crtchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
Oliver  D.  Shock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION. 

Prof.  C  B.  Cochran,  Chief  Chemist. 


Mary  V.  Rhone,  Clerk. 

H.  G.  Durborow,  Clerk. 

J.  Herbert  Thomas,  Clerk. 

Etta  M.  Kremer,  Clerk. 

Mary  E.  Seaman,  Stenographer. 

W.  R.  Swartz,  Messenger. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Albert  G.  Sprague,  M.  D.,  President. 

Gardner  T.  Swartz,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

T.  Grange  Simons,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

James  Evans,  Secretary,  Florence. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

WEBSTER. 

E.  W.  Smail,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

John  W.  Arthur,  Assistant. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Shepard,  Brookings,  S.  D.,  State  Chemist. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

W.  J.  McMurray,  M.  D.,  President. 

J.  A.  Albright,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 
John  S.  Hamel,  Assistant  Secretary. 

J.  M.  King,  State  Chemist. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Tabor,  State  Health  Officer. 

E.  E.  Walker,  Secretary. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

John  Peterson,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Herman  Llarms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Holton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Truman  R.  Stileo,  M.  D.,  Treasurer,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

E.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 

DAVENPORT. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Daven¬ 
port,  Washington. 

Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Pullman,  Washington. 
L.  W.  Hanson,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Seattle. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Inspector,  Spokane. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

James  O.  Thompson,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Richard  Fischer,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 

J.  G.  Moore,  Second  Assistant  Commissioner,  Creamery 
Expert. 

F.  M.  Buzzell,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

Ethel  D.  Thomas,  Stenographer  and  Confidential  Clerk. 

A.  G.  Kundert,  Assistant  Chemist. 

F.  W.  Tweeden,  Assistant  Chemist. 

F.  E.  Carswell.  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
E.  L.  Aderhold.  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
J.  D.  Cannon,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
Fred  Marty,  Swiss  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  In¬ 
spector. 

Thomas  Corneliuson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
H.  C.  Larson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

P.  A.  Larson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

Will  McAdam,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

James  Van  Duser.  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

W.  F.  Scott,  Food  Inspector. 

WYOMING. 

EVANSTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

E.  W.  Burke,  State  Dairv  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 

Ross  Moudy,  Laramie,  Assistant  Chemist. 
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The  Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food  Commission’s  Booth  at  the 

National  Pure  Food  Show. 


Unsweetened  Condensed  Millf  Known  As 

EVAPORATED  CREAM 

WAS  ORIGINATED  IN  1885  BY 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

THEIR  HIGHLAND  BRAND 


AWARDS 

Silver  Medal 

Mechanic’s  Institute,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  1887. 

Gold  Medal 

Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  1889. 

Silver  Medal 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechan¬ 
ic’s  Association,  Boston,  1890. 

Gold  Medal 

Piedmont  Exposition,  Atlanta,  1891. 


AWARDS 

Medal  and  Diploma 

World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  1903. 

Gold  Medal  and  Diploma 

California  Midwinter  Fair,  San 
Francisco,  1894. 

Gold  Medal 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
1904. 


Is  renowned  lor  its  quality  on  land  and  sea.  Though  it  is  slightly  more  expensive  than  any 
other  brand,  it  is  constantly  in  urgent  demand. 


HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  HIGHLAND.  ILL.  Sales  Offices:  New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 


Non- 


ATLAS 

Poisonous  Synthetic  Colors 


ATLAS  VEGETABLE  COLORS 

IN  PASTE  OR  DRY  FORM 


Atlas  Carmine 


No.  40 


Guaranteed  absolutely  free 
from  coal  tar  matter.  Has 
no  equal  in  clearness,  brilliancy 
and  safety. 


Koncentrona 

::  OUR  NEW  ::  :: 
VEGETABLE  BROWN 

To  replace  Coal  Tar  or  Iron 
Browns.  The  only  adaptable 
Vegetable  Brown,  very  strong 
and  correct  in  shade. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  ®.  COMPANY 

Established  1751 

112  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO  87  Park  Place,  NEW  YORK 
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Proceedings 

OF  THE 

NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 

Departments 

Portland,  Oregon,  July  10th  to  15th,  1905. 

(Continued.) 


THE  ENTIRE  PROCEEDINGS,  AFTER  BEING  PUB¬ 
LISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL, 
WILL  BE  PRINTED  IN  PAMPHLET  FORM 
AND  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  TO  OUR  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS. 

Friday,  July  14,  1905,  10  a.  m. 

Mr.  President.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  con¬ 
vention  will  now  come  to  order.  We  have  a  large 
amount  of  business  to  accomplish  to-day  and  we 
should  lose  no  time. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  desire  to  make  a  motion,  Mr. 
President,  that  inasmuch  as  the  time  is  drawing  short, 
we  adhere  strictly  to  the  program  and  that  any 
new  matter  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  second  that  motion,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  purport  of  that  motion.  Is  that  intend¬ 
ed  to  choke  off  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  ?  That  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  Why  should  it  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  then? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Because  that  any  new  matter  that 
is  not  regularly  on  the  program,  any  new  matter 
that  comes  in  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee,  to 
ascertain  whether  we  have  time  to  take  it  up  or  not. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  Does  this  motion  apply  to  the  fore¬ 
noon  or  to  the  balance  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Patterson.  To  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Kracke.  Mr.  President,  as  nothing  has  yet 
arisen,  I  do  not  know  that  this  motion  is  germaine. 
I  move  you  that  that'motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Ankeny.  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  have  attended  many 
conventions  and  at  the  last  there  is  always  a  lot  of  val¬ 
uable  matter  that  is  crowded  out  of  the  program. 
Something  comes  up  that  we  are  not  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  and  it  is  crowded  in  here  and  a  lot  of  valu¬ 
able  matter  is  crowded  out.  This  same  thing  happened 
last  year,  bringing  in  a  lot  of  what  we  considered  un¬ 
necessary  matters  that  did  not  pertain  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  After  we  get  through  with  the  program 
then  we  can  take  up  what  other  matters  there  are ;  but 
let  us  get  through  with  the  program  first. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  That  is  my  motion  and  I  demand 
a  call  of  the  states  cn  the  motion. 

Mr.  Kracke:  I  would  say  in  answer  to  my  friend 
Bailey  that  the  chair  has  the  program  before  him.  And 
that  he  should  proceed  to  call  the  program  as  it  is. 
The  only  thing  that  would  be  outside  of  the  program 


would  be  the  usual  discussion,  and  discussion  is  cer- 
tainly  of  great  benefit  to  our  association.  I  would  en¬ 
courage  discussion  in  every  possible  way. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
why  he  makes  that  kind  of  a  mistake  on  the  motion 
I  made.  Discussion  is  always  in  order  upon  matter 
before  the  house,  as  he  knows,  as  a  parliamentary  man 
from  New  York.  My  motion  is  that  we  simply  ad¬ 
here  strictly  to  the  program  and  not  take  up  matters 
outside  of  the  program,  but  that  they  shall  be  referred 
to  a  committee. 

Mr.  Ankeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  lay  on  the  table,  because  during  the  meeting  at 
St.  Louis  last  year  the  same  thing  came  up  and  the 
association  did  not  treat  certain  interests  connected 
with  the  association  fairly  because  of  that  motion.  I 
believe  we  are  intelligent  enough,  that  if  new  matter 
conies  up  in  connection  with  this  program,  so  that  we 
can  take  tjie  matter  up  or  not  as  we  see  fit.  For  that 
reason  I  think  we  should  take  the  program  up  as  it 
comes  and  decide  matters  as  they  come  up  as  intelli¬ 
gent  beinefs.  For  that  reason  I  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Speaking  to  the  amendment  to  lay 
on  the  table,  I  would  say  further  that  we  adopted  a 
rule  here  that  only  states  that  are  represented  shall 
vote ;  no  proxies  are  permitted  to  vote. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  arise  to  a  point  of  order.  That 
is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Kracke:  That  is  states  that  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  under  the  constitution.  There  is  no  provisions 
for  proxies  any  how,  and  any  state  that  has  no  repre¬ 
sentative  here  shall  not  be  empowered  here  to  vote  by 
proxy.  I  believe  I  have  made  myself  plain. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  That  is  made  as  a  supplemental 
motion. 

The  President:  What  is  the  motion  before  the 
house  ? 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  move  that  it  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  President  :  What  is  the  motion  before  the 
house  ? 

Mr.  Ankeney:  There  was  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  and  a  call  was  made  for  the  roll  of  states. 

The  President:  Then  Mr.  Kracke  is  out  of  order, 
isn't  he? 

Mr.  Ankeney:  No,  sir.  I  think  I  know  what  Mr. 
Kracke  is  driving  at,  and  it  is  this :  That  from  parlia¬ 
mentary  usage,  no  proxy  can  be  allowed  to  vote,  un¬ 
less  the  association  permits  that  proxy.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  provides  for  each  state  being  allowed  so  many 
votes.  Now  we  call  for  a  vote,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
question  would  come  up  that  there  might  be  proxies 
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here  for  whom  no  one  is  here  as  a  representative,  we 
want  to  decide  that  question. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  He  has  got  to  make  that  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  motion.  He  can’t  make  a  motion  upon  the 
amendment  to  lay  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Kracke:  I  made  it  as  no  motion.  I  simply 
asked  that  the  chair  so  rule. 

Mr.  President:  We  will  proceed  to  call  the  roll 
of  states  on  the  amendment.  The  amendment  is  that 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Patterson  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  lav  on  the  table 
will - 

Mr.  Patterson  :  If  it  is  understood  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  adhered  to  before  any  new  matter  is 
taken  up  I  will  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  I  will  withdraw  the  second.  Let 
us  go  on  with  the  business. 

1  he  President  :  We  will  proceed  with  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  first  thing  that  we  have  this  morning  is  a 
paper  by  Dr.  William  H.  Saylor.  Dr.  Saylor,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  not  present. 

The  next  is  an  address  on  the  use  of  antiseptics  in 
the  South  by  Hon.  T.  K.  Bruner,  of  North  Carolina. 

[Ed.  Note — This  address  was  taken  away  by  the 
secretary  and  never  turned  over  to  the  stenographer. 

We  shall  make  an  effort  to  secure  it  for  publication 
in  the  pamphlet  form. 

Prof.  Hortvet’s  address,  omitted  in  last  issue,  has 
been  received.] 

Mr.  Hitt  :  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  convention  to  the  fact  that  Idaho  is  not 
behind  North  Carolina  in  that  particular  section  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  honorable  gentleman.  An  affidavit 
from  the  chemist  is  sufficient  regarding  its  being  con¬ 
stitutional,  so  we  inserted  a  provision  that  “in  any 
prosecution  under  this  act  wherein  the  Dairv  Food  and 
Oil  Commissioner  shall  certify  that  the  presence  of  the 
state  chemist  is  necessary  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  of 
the  cause  the  judge  of  the  court  or  the  probate  judge 
of  the  county  wherein  said  trial  shall  be  held  shall  issue 
a  subpoena  for  his  attendance  at  the  trial  and  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  chemist  to  obey  such  subpoena, 
and  all  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses  shall  be  paid 
to  the  county  wherein  said  trial  shall  be  held  in  the 
same  manner  as  county  officers  are  paid,  and  in  the 
case  of  conviction  shall  be  charged  to  the  defendant  as 
part  of  the  costs  of  prosecution.” 

Mr.  Warren  :  I  would  say  that  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  would  not  allow  any  such  provision  as 
they  have  in  North  Carolina.  If  the  defendant  de¬ 
mands  the  presence  of  the  chemist  he  must  be  there. 
Many  magistrates  accept,  with  the  consent  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  the  certificate  of  analysis  of  the  chemist,  but, 
of  course,  I  don’t  know  about  any  other  states.  It  is 
certain  that  our  state  will  not  permit  us  to  assume 
legislative  or  judicial  powers. 

Mr.  Fischer  :  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  also 
tried  to  get  such  a  provision  through  in  Wisconsin, 
and  we  obtained  an  opinion  from  the  attorney-general. 
He  said  that  in  his  opinion  such  a  law  would  not  be 
constitutional  and  we  did  not  attempt  to  get  it  through. 
We  did,  however,  succeed  in  getting  placed  on  the 
statute  books  a  law  about  preservafives  similar  to  the 
one  that  is  in  effect  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  In  regard  to  that  same  clause  our 
old  law  in  South  Dakota  had  the  provision  that  the 
affidavit  of  the  chemist  was  competent  in  all  these 
cases.  It  was  found  to  be  unconstitutional  in  our  state, 
and  our  new  law  dropped  it  for  that  reason. 


There  is  another  thing.  There  has  been  so  much 
said  about  the  right  of  confiscation,  but  we  have  kept 
pretty  still  about  that.  South  Dakota  has  that  same 
provision  in  the  new  law,  the  right  to  confiscate,  the 
right  of  seizure ;  and  so  the  use  of  antiseptics,  coal 
tar  dyes  and  things  that  are  declared  illegal  is  quite  ex¬ 
tensive.  Now  I  don’t  mention  this  in  any  boasting 
spirit,  but  I  do  it  simply  to  congratulate  this  conven¬ 
tion,  these  earnest  men  who  are  working  towards  pure 
food,  that  so  many  states  are  coming  forward  and  tak¬ 
ing  these  grounds,  and  I  think  that  it  is  one  of  the 
happiest  signs  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  :  Does 
your  law  use  the  word  confiscate  or  seize? 

Mr.  Patterson  :  May  I  ask  the  professor  a  ques¬ 
tion:  If  that  is  true  can’t  you  go  into  the  manufac¬ 
tories  of  coal  tar  dyes  or  any  of  these  poisonous  mat¬ 
ters  and  seize  the  whole  business  at  one  time  under 
your  law. 

Mr.  Shepard:  We  would  get  those  if  they  were 
in  our  state. 

Mr.  Davies  :  I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that 
Washington,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  also 
passed  a  law  enabling  the  commissioner  to  confiscate 
goods,  but  as  to  what  extent  it  goes  I  will  say  that 
there  was  a  delay  in  printing  our  session  laws  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  a  copy  of  the  last  session 
laws.  I  am  very  sure  it  uses  the  word  confiscate. 

Mr.  Warren  :  There  has  been  much  said  on  this 
subject.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  any  food  com¬ 
missioner  to  attempt  to  seize  property  except  by  due 
course  of  law,  and  it  is  a  serious  question  if  the  food 
commissioner  is  responsible,  whether  he  cannot  be 
held  liable  personally.  Now  I  call  to  mind  one  com¬ 
missioner  who  had  made  a  seizure  of  a  large  amount 
of  property  and  who  consulted  an  attorney  of  eminent 
ability.  The  attorney  decided  that  he  was  liable  to  get 
into  trouble. 

Now,  I  consider  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
here  on  this  subject  of  rulings.  That  is  another  seri¬ 
ous  matter.  In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  a  dairy  and 
food  commissioner  is  an  executive  officer.  He  has  no 
right  to  pass  laws ;  the  legislature  cannot  delegate  to 
him  its  power.  Nor  has  he  the  right  to  assume  the 
power  of  the  judiciary,  and  I  know  some  instances 
where  commissioners  by  making  rulings  and  writing 
letters  have  gotten  themselves  into  embarrassing  po¬ 
sitions,  and  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  a  very  serious 
question,  whether  or  not  it  is  not  a  grave  mistake  for 
the  food  commissioners  to  make  rulings  when  they 
certainly  have  no  authority  of  law  for  doing  it.  They 
certainly  have  not  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  Suppose  that  the  legislature  has  got 
that  law  on  the  statute  books.  Wouldn’t  that  make  a 
difference  ?  I  claim,  Mr.  President,  that  parties  deal¬ 
ing  in  counterfeit  goods  have  no  rights  that  an  honest 
man  is  bound  to  respect.  You  go  out  here  and  find 
a  man  manufacturing  a  counterfeit  bill  if  you  please. 
You  take  him  down  to  the  police  station  and  you  con¬ 
fiscate  his  goods,  his  dies  and  everything.  I  claim  if 
we  go  out  and  find  an  article  of  goods  put  upon  the 
market  that  is  different  from  what  it  is  represented  to 
be,  that  is  a  counterfeit,  and  I  don't  believe  they  have 
any  rights  that  we  are  bound  to  respect  if  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  goods  for  what  they  are  not. 

And  right  here  there  has  been  considerable  said 
about  going  out  and  taking  goods  from  the  small 
dealer  and  so  forth.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  I 
have  as  much  sympathy  for  the  dealer  as  I  had  at  one 
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time.  I  don’t  believe  they  are  entitled  to  it.  You 
will  find  if  you  look  into  it  these  goods  are  upon  the 
shelves  of  the  merchant  because  he  has  bought  them 
cheaper  and  there  can  be  more  money  made  on  them 
and  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  sympathy.  If  the  goods 
are  there  they  are  counterfeit  goods,  and  I  claim  that 
we  have  the  right  under  our  law  to  seize  them,  but 
that  question  has  never  been  raised.  When  you  seize 
the  manufacturer’s  goods  he  don’t  say  it  is  not  consti¬ 
tutional.  He  lets  us  take  the  goods  to  settle  it  and 
don’t  say  anything  about  it.  They  don't  care  about  a 
fine.  They  don’t  care  anything  about  losing  a  few 
cases  of  goods,  but  they  don’t  want  it  published  to  the 
world  that  they  are  putting  out  counterfeit  goods. 

Mr.  Woodward  :  It  is  a  question  of  law,  as  I 
undertake  to  say.  It  is  a  question  of  right  and  power. 
There  is  a  fundamental  provision  that  runs  through  all 
our  laws,  state  and  national,  and  that  is  that  no  goods 
shall  be  taken  or  confiscated  except  by  due  process  of 
law.  That  precludes  the  possibility  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  a  commissioner  deciding  for  himself  as  to 
whether  certain  property  is  contraband  or  whether  it 
is  not.  Whether  it  is  permissible  to  sell  that  property 
in  the  state  or  whether  it  is  not.  That  power  as  I 
undertake  to  say  is  legislative  anywhere  by  any  law. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  Pardon  me,  but  our  law  says  any  sus¬ 
pected  goods. 

Mr.  Woodward:  But  if  it  is  suspected,  then  you 
must  first  determine  as  a  condition  precedent  to  con¬ 
fiscation  whether  your  suspicions  are  well  or  ill- 
founded.  You  must  have  a  judicial  determination  of 
the  fact  that  those  goods  are  not  in  accordance  with 
law,  that  they  are  contraband. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  You  see  they  are  held  until  that  is 
determined. 

Mr.  Woodward:  That  is  another  matter.  If  they 
are  seized  and  held  that  is  all  the  United  States 
Court  can  do  with  counterfeit  money.  That  was  cited 
as  an  illustration.  They  may  seize  the  money  but  they 
hold  it  pending  the  determination  of  the  issue  of  facts 
as  to  whether  it  is  counterfeit  or  not.  That  illustrates 
the  case,  because  of  the  provision  that  they  shall  not 
take  the  property  without  process  of  law.  I  undertake 
to  say  that  there  could  be  no  law  passed  in  any  state 
under  the  federal  constitution  which  would  allow  a 
commissioner  to  seize  property  and  destroy  it  without 
a  judicial  determination  that  that  property  is  contra¬ 
band.  He  may  hold  it  of  course  subject  to  that  de¬ 
termination.  And  after  that  is  determined  the  state 
law  may  very  properly  provide  that  it  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  Mr.  President,  I  was  simply  going 
to  state  a  case  that  occurred  in  our  state  in  the  past 
few  vears,  the  seizure  of  a  carload  of  renovated  butter 
and  suit  was  brought  against  the  commissioner  per¬ 
sonally  because  of  this  seizure.  It  was  carried  up 
from  the  Superior  Court,  in  which  the  commissioner 
was  defeated,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  not  only  gave  a  decision  for  the 
commissioner  but  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  was 
acting  primarily  within  his  province  and  that  if  he 
had  not  acted  as  he  had  he  would  not  have  fulfilled  the 
obligation  that  rested  upon  him  as  an  officer. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  As  I  understand  the  law  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  in  South  Dakota  and  North  Carolina  is  on  the 
same  line  as  the  national  law  giving  the  right  to  the 
internal  revenue  collectors  to  seize  property  or  seize 
goods  that  are  not  according  to  the  law  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  As  I  understand  the  internal  revenue  collector 
can  seize  butter,  he  can  seize  whisky,  he  can  seize 


other  properties  pertaining  to  his  office.  But  they  have 
to  give  the  defense  a  fair  hearing.  And  the  purpose 
of  the  seizure  is  not  to  take  the  property  and  destroy 
it,  but  it  is  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  proper  or  not ; 
and  the  same  rule  as  I  understand  holds  good  in  Mr. 
Bailey’s  state  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Small  and  that  of  the 
distinguished  writer  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Allen:  Mr.  President,  just  one  point  on 
the  question  of  standard.  There  seems  to  be 
a  difference  of  opinion— not  a  difference  of  opinion, 
but  I  believe  standards  are  necessary.  There  is 
a  question  about  their  use.  I  believe  that  they 
can  only  be  used  as  evidence.  We  had  a  case  in 
western  Kentucky  that  I  wanted  to  cite,  some  years 
ago.  where  we  were  trying  to  establish  that  a  certain 
product  was  beer  and  the  question  hinged  on  the 
amount  of  alcohol  it  contained.  We  had  our  chemist 
there  and  he  gave  his  testimony  about  how  much  alco¬ 
hol  beer  generally  contains ;  and  the  chemist  from  the 
other  side  who  was  employed  by  the  interests  we  were 
fighting  gave  bis  testimony  and  there  was  a  difference. 
To  settle  that  difference  the  jury  had  the  testimony  of 
both.  But  we  succeeded  after  a  long  argument  in 
introducing  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  showing  the  analyses  of  beer  from  all 
over  the  country.  Reports  had  been  made  and  their 
reports  collaborated,  and  we  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  judge  to  recognize  as  evidence  that  standard,  that 
average  for  alcohol  in  beer,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  collaboration  of  the  thousands  of  analyses 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  I  think  that  only  to 
that  extent  can  our  standards  go.  They  are  necessary ; 
we  must  have  them ;  we  ought  to  have  a  collaborative 
analysis  from  the  whole  country  to  guide  us,  but  they 
can  only  be  put  into  effect  as  evidence.  They  cannot 
be  put  into  effect  as  such  unless  they  are  written  into 
the  laws. 

Mr.  Ivracke  :  Mr.  President,  referring  back  to  the 
discussion  in  the  first  part  of  our  session  that  the 
chemist’s  certificate  of  analysis  should  be  prima  facie 
evidence,  that  is  also  in  the  law  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  that  the  chemist’s,  certificate  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence,  but  we  always  have  our  chemist  in  the 
case  to  testify  as  to  that  analysis,  and  to  his  work  in 
it,  and  as  to  the  result  of  his  finding. 

We  had  an  oleomargarine  case  several  years  ago  in 
our  state  and  we  had  duplicate  samples,  one  for  the 
person  from  whom  the  samples  were  taken  and  one  for 
the  state ;  and  upon  the  day  of  the  trial  we  ascertained 
that  the  defense  had  a  chemist  and  that  the  chemist 
was  going  to  swear  that  the  sample  that  had  been  left 
with  the  defendant  was  butter.  Of  course,  they  were 
samples  of  oleomargarine ;  there  was  no  question 
about  that.  We  immediately  made  up  our  minds  that 
there  had  been  some  substitution  of  the  substance  that 
had  been  left  with  the  defendant,  so  we  adjourned  the 
case  for  two  weeks  and  our  chemist  had  part  of  his 
sample  left  and  we  sent  that  to  another  of  our  chemists 
and  then  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  we  had  two  state 
chemists  against  one  for  the  defendant.  If  we  had 
not  done  that — the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  state, 
and  if  we  had  the  chemist  for  the  defense  on  the  one 
hand  to  prove  that  it  was  butter  and  the  chemist  on 
behalf  of  the  state  to  prove  that  it  was  oleomargarine 
it  would  have  been  half  a  dozen  of  one  and  six  of 
another;  that  is  the  way  we  got  along.  We  have  a 
provision  in  our  law  stating  that  the  chemist’s  cer¬ 
tificate  of  analysis  should  be  prima  facie  evidence. 

Now,  as  to  the  seizing  proposition,  I  will  just  say 
one  word  on  that  subject.  We  have  special  laws  in 
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our  department,  and  I  want  to  refer  to  the  so-called 
bob  veal  law,  which  gives  the  power  to  seize  all  bob 
veal,  or  veal  that  is  not  four  weeks  of  age.  We  have 
inspectors  traveling  all  over  the  state  who  seize  veal 
from  the  railroad  depots,  shops  and  so  forth,  and  in 
oach  instance  after  the  veal  has  been  seized  it  is  sent 
to  a  veterinarian,  located  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
to  pass  upon  it,  although  the  inspector  is  a  civil  ser¬ 
vice  man,  has  passed  the  civil  service  examination  and 
knows  his  business ;  but  the  veterinarian  passes  upon 
whether  it  is  really  bob  veal  or  veal  less  than  four 
weeks  of  age,  and  if  it  is  not  we  make  restitution. 

The  President:  Any  further  discussion?  If  not 
we  will  take  up  another  subject,  and  to  my  mind  one 
of  the  most  important  ones  that  can  possibly  come  be¬ 
fore  the  convention,  “The  Labeling  of  Drugs  and 
Medicines,”  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Wetterstroehm,  of  Ohio. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Wetterstroehm  :  Mr.  President  and  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen :  Our  president  did  not  get  the  title  of 
my  subject  quite  right.  The  title  of  the  subject  that 
was  assigned  to  me  is  “Drug  Adulteration.” 

After  the  interesting  paper  of  Dr.  Bruner  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  interesting  discussion  that  followed 
it,  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  find  my  paper  rather  a 
bitter  pill  to  swallow  and  I  may  stampede  the  con¬ 
vention  before  I  finish,  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  hold 
3'our  attention. 

Drug  Adulteration. 

Of  late  years  the  term  adulteration  in  food  and  drugs  has 
extended  so  far  in  the  public  eye  that  an  article  where  com¬ 
plete  substitution  of  product,  such  as  the  Hay-No  tea  recently 
sold  for  the  variety  of  tea  known  as  Heno  tea,  is  looked 
upon  with  passive  interest  and  even  with  derision,  while  that 
which  is  doped,  drugged,  doctored  or  embalmed  occasions  a 
greater  degree  of  alarm  and  concern. 

It  is  singularly  a  fact  that  most  all  of  the  state  food  and 
drug  laws  do  not  directly  touch  this  latter  class  of  adultera¬ 
tion  unless  the  preservative  used  is  harmful  or  unwhole¬ 
some  in  its  effects  upon  the  human  system  and  so  proven  by 
adequate  physiological  experiments. 

The  paper  which  follows  will  deal  principally  upon  this 
class  of  adulteration  in  drugs,  and  I  trust  in  the  few  thoughts 
expressed  a  little  more  light  may  be  given  to  those  engaged 
in  similar  lines  in  food  work. 

_  The  addition  of  foreign  harmless  substances  to  prepara¬ 
tions  of  drugs  or  the  limitation  of  impurities  incidental  to 
their  manufacture  is  permitted  in  numerous  instances  by  the 
legal  standard  (the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia),  and  in  other  in¬ 
stances  condoned  by  usage  common  to  all  manufacturers. 
The  simple  admixture  of  foreign  substance  in  the  absence 
of  intent  to  defraud  should  not  be  essentially  characteristic 
of  adulteration,  although  there  are  many  who  contend  that 
the  admixture  of  anything  foreign  to  itself  should  be  so  con¬ 
strued. 

In  the  preparation  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide,  i-20th  of  one 
per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  finished  product  to 
prevent  the  disassociation  of  the  hydrogen  dioxide  with  sub¬ 
sequent  loss  of  both  container  and  contents.  The  sulphuric 
acid  acts  as  a  preservative  in  holding  in  check  the  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  that  trails  into  the  preparation  in  spite  of  all 
precautions.  For  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  a  perfectly 
pure  barium  dioxide  free  from  fluorspar  were  used  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  addition  of  any  acid  preserva¬ 
tive,  for  the  disturbing  element  would  jiot  be  formed. 
Barium  dioxide  of  the  above  quality  is  commercially  unob¬ 
tainable.  At  the  present  tim.e  the  acidity  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  found  on  the  market  is  well  within  the  limit;  some 
of  good  stable  quality  has  been  found  as  low  as  i-40th  of 
one  per  cent,  and  every  manufacturer  is  hoping  for  the  day 
when  it  can  be  safely  and  entirely  eliminated. 

In  the  preparation  of  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  former 
years  it  was  noticed  that  if  the  acid  was  stored  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  white  glass  bottles  there  was  a  gradual  darkening  of 
the  acid,  and  in  the  course  of  six  months  to  a  year  the  acid 
became  so  black  and  thick  that  it  could  hardly  be  poured 
from  the  bottle  and  the  acid  having  the  thickness  of  oil  of 
tar.  It.  was  also  noticed  that  ground  glass  stoppered  bottles 
containing  the  acid  were  more  prone  to  cause  this  phe¬ 


nomenon  than  in  smooth  surfaced  bottles.  It  was  found  that 
by  the  addition  of  i-io  of  one  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  this 
darkening  of  the  acid  was  prevented,  and  for  many  years  it 
was  customary  for  the  manufacturers  to  add  this  amount 
as  a  preservative.  Later  investigation  showed  that  it  was 
this  particular  white  glass,  containing  alkali  potassa,  which 
was  the  disturbing  element ;  and  if  an  amber  glass  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  free  from  the  above  objection  were  used  no  color  would 
develop.  All  the  manufacturers  have  adopted  this  container 
and  no  more  sulphuric  acid  is  found  in  any  that  have  been 
recently  examined. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  container  it  may  be 
added  that  it  has  been  definitely  proven  that  a  portion  of 
the  loss  of  acidity,  and  even  an  impairment  of  the  esters  in 
brandies  and  whiskies  is  attributed  to  the  alkalinity  found 
in  this  same  white  glass  of  reputed  purity. 

.  Sugar  ,  in  concentrated  solution  is  used  in  numerous  iron 
preparations  of  the  U.  S.  Phamacopoeia  to  prevent  chemical 
oxidation  and  consequent  decomposition  of  the  product.  In 
the  Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron  it  was  found  that  even  with 
extra  precaution  in  excluding  air  the  syrup  would  turn  dark 
and  become  unsalable.  One-half  of  one  per  cent  of  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid  was  found  to  cause  the  syrup  to  retain  its 
sea  green  color  in  an  opened  bottle  sufficiently  long  until  all 
was  used.  Syrup  of  Hydriodic  Acid  contains  this  same 
hypophosphorous  acid  by  direction  of  the  U.  S.  P.  for  the 
same  purpose  of  preservation  and  the  consequent  prevention 
of  separation  of  iodine. 

Alcohol  is  added  to  the  finished  infusion  of  digitalis  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  fermentation.  The  use  of  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  sugar  and,  glycerin  in  numerous  preparations  of 
the.  U.  S.  P.  is  for  the  preservation  of  the  product  aside  from 
their  solvent  action. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  is  added  to  the  finished  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  for  the  prevention  of  the  development  of 
oxychloride.  The  Pharmacopoeia  officially  directs  that  alco¬ 
hol  be  added  to  the  Deodorized  Tincture  of  Opium;  Glycerin 
to  Syrup  of  Ipecac  and  other  syrups ;  Borax  to  Cold  Cream 
Ointment ;  Benzoin  to  Lard ;  Sodium  Hyposulphite  to  Oint¬ 
ment  of  Potassium  Iodide.  All  of  the  above  are  added  for 
the .  prevention  of  fermentation,  rancidity  or  chemical  decom¬ 
position. 

These  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show  that  foreign  ad¬ 
mixture  should  not  always  be  construed  as  adulteration  for 
the  intent  to  deceive  or  defraud  is  lacking. 

By  custom  many  deviations  from  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
standard  are  tolerated,  but  such  deviation  should  be  made 
known  to  the  purchaser.  That  the  powdered  extract  of 
licorice  contains  added  starch,  which,  by  its  absorbent  nature, 
pulverization  was  made  possible  and  the  extract  retained  in 
its  pulverized  state.  Powdered  opium  contains  sugar  of  milk 
that  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  standardization. 
Mercurial  Ointment  contains  petrolatum  instead  of  lard. 
Flaxseed  meal  and  powdered  elm  bark  contain  traces  of 
starch,  fl  hus  all  aqueous  witch  hazel  distillates  shipped  in¬ 
land  contain  added  formaldehyde  to  preserve  it  until  it 
reaches  its  destination,  where  it  is  then  fortified  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  alcohol.  A  saving  from  six  to  ten  cents  per  gallon 
on  alcohol  alone  is  thus  made,  and  also  a  saving  on  freight 
both  ways,  for  the  centre  of  production  of  alcohol  is  in  the 
middle  west,  while  that  of  witch  hazel  is  in  the  New  England 
states.  There  may  be  no  intent  to  defraud  in  any  of  the 
above  cases  cited,  although  such  deviation  should  not  be  con¬ 
cealed. 

As  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  its  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  preservatives  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  has  placed 
the  pharmacist  in  a  position  to  market  his  preparations,  so 
would  a  standard  formulary  on  foods  and  foods  products  be 
beneficial  to  the  producer  and  distributors  of  foods.  All 
possible  assistance  should  be  rendered  your  committees,  so 
that  the  permissible  deviation  would  be  so  liberal  that  its  en¬ 
forcement  would  not  be  a  hardship  to  all  right-minded  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  as  the  study  into  the  real  cause 
of  this  enzymotic  action,  this  breaking  down  of  structure,  or 
allied  decomposition  products  making  the  article  unpalatable 
and  unassimilable  would  progress,  the  anti-fermentive  action 
should  first  be  recognized,  then  embraced,  then  regulated  by 
limitation  to  final  elimination.  This  regulation  by  limita¬ 
tion  in  manufactured  produces  or  complete  absence  if  neces¬ 
sary  in  all  natural  products  would  bring  about  the  approval 
of  all. 

The  removal  or  sterilization  of  the  disturbing  element,  if 
it  in  itself  has  no  food  nor  drug  value,  would  then  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  harm  to  the  product. 

I  offer  the  above  thoughts  in  contradistinction  to  that 
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typical  class  of  adulteration  wherein  a  substance  of  cheaper 
material  is  added  or  completely  substituted  for  the  purpose 
of  gain  or  deceit,  or  when  a  substance,  known  to  be  harmful, 
has  been  added.  For  the  intent  to  defraud  in  such  cases  is 
always  evident. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  boasted  civilization  that  we 
are  able  to  find  men  whose  whole  time,  money  and  energy 
are  devoted  to  supply  adulterated  goods  of  this  class.  No 
pains  should  be  spared  in  putting  an  end  to  such  practices. 
No  one  should  be  permitted  to  jeopardize  the  life  or  health 
of  his  fellows  simply  that  he  may  make  some  money  out  of 
them.  No  one  should  be  permitted  to  deceive  people  into 
buying  things  they  do  not  want.  Both  acts  are  essentially 
criminal  and  deserve  punishment.  All  right-thinking  people 
agree  on  this.  When,  however,  those  not  familiar  with  the 
nature  of  a  food  product  or  drug,  nor  with  the  impurities 
that  are  incidental  to  its  manufacture,  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  article  sold  to  the  public  should  contain  anything  for¬ 
eign  to  itself,  however  useful  its  presence  may  be,  and  when 
it  is  perfectly  harmless,  are  checking  the  growth  of  manu¬ 
factured  products  with  their  experimental  research,  and 
making  the  day  more  remote  when  by  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  product,  the  complete  absence  of  any 
added  substance  is  made  possible. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  that  class 
of  adulteration  wherein  the  article  is  completely  or  in  part 
substituted  with  a  cheaper  or  inferior  article. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  complete  substitution  that 
is  practiced  to-day,  and  I  believe  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
analyst,  is  the  substitution  of  the  artificial  methyl  salicylate 
costing  about  40c  per  lb.  for  the  higher  priced  oil  of  winter- 
green  at  $2.50  per  lb.  Heretofore  a  few  physical  tests  de¬ 
pending  on  the  slight  impurity  in  the  natural  oil  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them  apart;  but  even  these  prop¬ 
erties  are  now  simulated  in  the  methyl  salicylate  and  chem¬ 
ically  it  defies  detection.  This  is  also  true  of  the  salicylic 
acid  and  salicylate  of  sodium.  I  trust  that  this  question  will 
be  thoroughly  investigated,  for  I  am  told  that  a  large  jobber 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  this  substitution  is  the  most  profitable 
“side  line”  in  his  business. 

Oil  of  Peach  Kernel  is  extensively  sold  as  oil  of  sweet  al¬ 
monds.  This  adulteration  is,  however,  more  easily  detected. 
In  some  instances,  the  label  may  indicate  the  presence  of 
peach  kernel  oil  as  “Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds-persica.”  But 
the  name  “persica”  is  in  very  small  type  and  does  not  enter 
into  the  transaction  or  sale  of  the  oil.  I  believe  that  each 
should  be  sold  under  its  true  name. 

It  is  stated  that  7 5  per  cent  of  all  the  Spanish  Saffron  is 
substituted  with  a  cheaper  flower  highly  colored  with  aniline. 

Powdered  Asafetida — Four  samples  were  found  to  con¬ 
tain  from  20  to  33  per  cent  of  alcohol  soluble  portion,  while 
they  should  contain  60  per  cent.  The  ash  was  found  to  range 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  and  was  mostly  inert  earthy  matter. 

The  high  price  of  turpentine  and  linseed  oil  have  made  the 
“compounder”  busy.  Samples  of  oil  turpentine  were  found 
to  contain  25  per  cent  benzine.  Linseed  oil  samples  to  con¬ 
tain  from  5  to  100  per  cent  of  mineral  and  rosin  oils.  Liberty, 
Central  City,  American  Linseed  Oil  Co.  are  responsible. 

Oil  of  Thyme  is  still  used  for  Oil  of  Origanum. 

I  will  state  that  three  concerns  in  our  state — the  Liberty, 
the  Central  City  and  the  American  Linseed  Oil  Co. — are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  85  per  cent  of  all  the  adulterated  linseed  oil 
that  is  sold  in  our  state.  They  have  been  fined  repeatedly 
and  they  have  the  alternative  before  them  that  if  they  do 
not  furnish  pure  oil  hereafter  their  charter  will  be  taken 
from  them. 

Mr.  Ankeney:  The  Central  City  is  a  concern  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Wetterstroehm  :  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  we  are  not 
harboring  them  all.  The  American  Linseed  Oil  Co. — and 
we  are  a  little  bit  bold  in  naming  them,  but  I  think  wye  are 
safe - 

Mr.  Ankeney:  The  word  “oil”  is  put  in  it  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  American  Linseed  Co.,  which  is  in  the  trusts. 

Dr.  Wetterstroehm:  Yes. 

A  mixture  of  various  fixed  vegetable  and  mineral  oils  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  oil  of  spike.  Only  two  samples  of 
olive  oil  were  found  to  contain  linseed  oil.  Yellow  beeswax 
can  still  be  found  containing  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  ceresin 
or  unsaponifiable  paraffin.  White  beeswax  No.  1  was  found 
to  be  similarly  adulterated,  while  white  beeswax  No.  2  con¬ 
tains  not  a  vestige  of  beeswax. 

Wood  alcohol  is  making  itself  prominent.  It  was  found 
in  one  sample  of  tincture  of  iodine,  in  a  number  of  bay  rums, 
witch  hazel  distillates,  patent  medicines  and  hair  tonics.  On 
the  whole,  however,  I  believe  that  with  the  exceptions  above 


noted  the  drug  market  of  Ohio  is  in  better  condition  than 
of  former  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem, 

3935  Springgrove  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  President:  Any  questions  anyone  would  like 
to  ask  the  Professor?  If  not,  we  will  take  up  the  next 
subject,  “Labeling  Drugs  and  Medicines,”  by  Dr. 
Herman  Harms,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  He  is  not  present. 

We  will  listen  to  “Some  Problems  of  the  Food 
Chemist,”  by  Mr.  Fulmer,  Chemist  of  the  Washington 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Fulmer:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  :  I  am  really  glad  that  I  chose  to  speak  of 
“some  problems  that  confront  the  food  chemist”  after 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Bruner  and  some  other  suggestions 
that  have  been  thrown  out  here  this  morning. 

Some  Problems  of  the  Food  Chemist. 

A  subject  such  as  I  have  chosen  carries  with  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  thought  that  there  are  problems  which  from 
time  to  time  confront  the  food  chemist.  It  does  not  suggest, 
however,  that  the  chemist  engaged  in  food  analysis  is  the 
only  one  of  his  class  who  finds  it  necessary  to  wrestle  with 
problems  which  are  forced  upon  him,  for  every  chemist  en¬ 
gaged  in  practical  work  must  meet  from  time  to  time  in  his 
professional  duties  with  real  and  weighty  problems  which 
demand  solution.  In  chemical  science,  both  pure  and  ap¬ 
plied,  an  increase  in  knowledge  does  not  always  cause  a  dis¬ 
appearance  of  difficulties;  but,  rather,  in  many  instances,  it 
has  simply  added  to  their  number.  It  has  been  the  function 
of  applied  chemistry,  more  particularly  in  recent  years,  to 
utilize  such  facts  and  principles  as  it  found  at  hand,  for  the 
amelioration  of  industrial  conditions.  So  important  a  factor 
has  it  become  that  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  finds 
scarcely  an  industry  of  importance  that  does  not  depend 
upon  it  is  an  invaluable  adjunct.  A  small  army  of  capable 
men  are  thus  constantly  employed  in  various  lines  of  chem¬ 
ical  work,  in  which  there  arise  each  year  a  vast  number  of 
problems  which  sooner  or  later  become  the  objective  points  of 
attack. 

But  not  every  chemist  engaged  in  applied  work  can  be¬ 
come  a  solver  of  problems ;  neither  can  the  worth  or  ability 
of  a  chemist  be  rated  from  the  number  of  problems  he  has 
met  and  solved,  or  failed  to  solve.  I  wish  here  to  render 
homage  to  the  faithful,  accurate  and  conscientious  analyst 
whose  name  is  rarely  heard  outside  the  laboratory  in  which 
he  works.  We  could  not  do  without  him,  and  yet  we  often 
fail  to  improve  opportunities  of  expressing  our  appreciation 
of  his  work. 

But  for  every  problem  there  is  a  solution,  and  also  a  man 
to  find  it.  It  is  a  fact,  both  of  experience  and  history,  that 
in  critical  times  the  man  capable  of  grasping  the  situation 
and  accomplishing  desired  results  has  always  appeared.  This 
has  been  true  in  the  life  of  nations  and  religions,  and  is  a 
fact  so  well  known  and  acknowledged  that  examples  would 
be  superfluous.  It  has  also  been  true  in  the  industrial  world 
in  which  chemical  science  is  such  an  important  factor.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  many  industries  which 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  applications  of  chemical  science, 
nor  upon  the  forms  of  business  which  owe  their  very  exist¬ 
ence  to  it,  although  such  a  review  would  be  inspiring.  The 
thought  I  am  approaching  is  that  each  improvement  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  manufacture  due  to  the  work  of  the  chemist,  and  each 
new  utilization  of  the  waste  of  raw  material,  based  on  chem¬ 
ical  knowledge  and  skill,  was  preceded  by,  and  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  some  problem  which  some  chemist  has  had  to  face. 

The  complications  of  industrial  conditions  are  such  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  source  of  the 
problem  itself.  In  some  cases  strenuous  competition  brought 
it  into  existence ;  sometimes  economic  considerations  have 
created  it ;  but  in  all  cases  the  problem  has  been  real  and 
its  solution  a  necessity.  In  more  than  one  instance  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  single  problem  has  developed  a  score  of  others  of 
greater  or  lesser  importance,  and  the  time  will  never  come 
when  there  will  be  no  more  to  solve. 

The  food  chemist  occupies  a  somewhat  unique  position 
among  those  of  his  profession  and  meets  with  difficulties 
peculiar  to  his  work  which  are  not  fully  recognized  or  ap¬ 
preciated  by  men  in  other  avocations,  and  sometimes,  I  regret 
to  say,  not  by  all  in  the  same  profession.  The  iron  and  steel 
chemists  have  done  invaluable  work  in  solving  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  perfecting  and  controlling  the  manu- 
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facture  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  various  arts  and  industries; 
hut  their  sphere  is  limited  within  narrow  bounds,  and  the 
industry  for  which  they  labor  touches  directly  only  a  very 
•small  fraction  of  the  worlds  population.  Furthermore,  one 
might  be  a  master  iron  and  steel  chemist  and  be  possessed 
of  only  a  small  portion  of  knowledge  of  only  one  phase  of 
■chemical  science.  The  fertilizer  chemist  is  attached  to  an 
industry  which  touches  the  masses  of  the  people  only  in¬ 
directly;  and  while  his  work  and  his  problems  are  important 
in  the  extreme,  and  he  may  be  eminently  successful  in  meet¬ 
ing  difficulties  and  overcoming  them,  yet  he  is  not  expected 
to  possess  knowledge  covering  a  very  wide  portion  of  the  field 
of  chemistry.  In  like  manner  the  metallurgical  chemist,  al¬ 
though  occupying  a  field  of  the  highest  importance,  generally 
finds  opportunity  for  expansion  only  in  one  direction,  along 
lines  of  direct  interest  to  but  few. 

But  how  different  in  case  of  the  food  chemist!  His  sphere 
has  almost  no  limitations.  He  is  expected  to  be  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  chemical  knowledge,  an  adept  at  manipulation,  an 
accurate  analyst,  and  a  skilled  microscopist ;  he  is  supposed  to 
have  educated  senses  of  taste  and  smell ;  to  have  the  ability 
to  completely  and  satisfactorily  analyze  any  product  used  as 
a  food,  condiment,  drink  or  medicine  for  man  or  beast;  to 
T>e  able  to  successfully  meet  the  fires  of  cross  examination 
on  the  witness  stand;  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
inorganic,  organic  and  physiological  chemistry;  to  understand 
the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  properties  of  all  food 
products,,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex.  “Multum 
in  parvo’’  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  term  to  apply 
to  the  supposed  knowledge  and  analytical  skill  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  furnish  for  the  munificent  sum  of  $150  per  month. 

Every  part  and  piece  of  his  work  is  connected  with  mate¬ 

rial  in  which  every  man,  woman  and  child  has  a  vital  in¬ 
terest.  Not  many  people  buy  iron  and  steel,  and  only  a  few 

purchase  fertilizers,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  human 

race  depends  upon  the  products  with  which  the  food  chemist 
has  to  do.  Nay,  more,  even  the  health  of  individuals  and 
communities  is  intimately  associated  with  his  work.  There¬ 
fore,  because  the  range  of  his  work  and  supposed  knowledge 
is  so  extensive,  and  because  he  deals  with  that  upon  which 
health  and  life  depend,  I  repeat  that  his  position  in  the  field 
of  applied  chemistry  is  unique. 

The  perfect  or  even  ideal  food  chemist  is  yet  to  be  born. 
The  infallible  one  is  only  a  myth.  It  usually  takes  some 
time  for  even  a  food  commissioner  to  comprehend  that 
neither  the  chemist  nor  his  science  is  infallible.  He  is  also 
sometimes  slow  to  learn  that  exigencies  occasionally  arise 
which  require  another  factor  besides  the  ability,  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  chemist — viz. :  time — and  that  occasionally  all 
of  these  factors  combined  will  fail  to  satisfactorily  meet 
them.  This,  however,  should  not  be  an  unworthy  reflection 
■upon  the  chemist,  and  one  of  the  general  problems  which 
confront  him  to-day  is  that  of  properly  presenting  to  the 
food  commissioner,  to  the  public  or  to  the  court  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  infallibility  and  reliability  of  his  skill 
and  his  science.  This  thought  is  not  advanced  from  the 
narrow  standpoint  of  harmonious  relations  between  com¬ 
missioner  and  chemist,  nor  of  the  chemist’s  reputation  with 
the  public,  but  rather  from  the  broader  standpoint  of  simple 
truth  and  justice.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all  persons  connect¬ 
ed  in  an  official  or  unofficial  way  with  the  food  chemist  should 
at  least  partially  understand  the  limitations  of  the  science 
which  he  applies,  and  should  expect  no  more  from  him  than 
these  limitations  render  reasonable  and  possible.  Numerous 
cases  suggest  themselves  as  the  concrete  representation  of 
the  idea  just  expressed.  Lawyers,  juries,  courts,  commis¬ 
sioners  and  others  sometimes  fail  to  understand  why  there 
should  not  be  absolute  agreement  between  the  results  of 
two  analyses  made  of  the  same  sample  of,  for  example, 
molasses  or  honey,  six  months  having  intervened  between 
the  analyses,  the  sample  meanwhile  having  been  kept  in  a 
warm  room.  It  is  not  the  chemist’s  fault  that  nature’s  laws 
have  been  in  operation  during  the  six  months.  It  not  in¬ 
frequently  happens  that  his  ability  is  discredited  because  his 
negations  are  not  accompanied  by  corresponding  affirmations, 
this  being  due  to  the  false  assumption  that  if  one  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  say  what  a  substance  is  not,  he  should  also  be  able  to 
state  what  it  is.  Or  it  may  occur  that  because  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  quantitative  data,  the  qualitative  facts  are  viewed 
with  suspicion.  In  view  of  these  and  many  other  illustrations 
that  might  be  given,  I  repeat  that  one  of  the  general  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  food  chemist  is  the  education  of  inter¬ 
ested  parties  in  the  discernment  of  the  true  relation  between 
the  infallibility  and  reliability  of  his  work  and  knowledge, 
and  of  the  science  which  it  represents. 

Another  problem,  at  the  same  time  both  general  and 


special,  which  the  food  chemist  has  to  deal  with  is  the 
interpretation  of  analytical  results.  This  carries  with  it  an 
important  auxiliary  problem  which  causes  no  little  exaspera¬ 
tion — viz. :  how  to  meet  and  explain  the  wide  differences  of 
interpretation  placed  upon  the  results  of  an  analysis  by  a 
food  chemist  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  by  an 
expert  chemist,  often  properly  so  called,  who  is  anxious 
to  serve  the  interests  of  his  employer  in  the  case. 

Considering  food  products  in  general  we  are  very  far  as 
yet  from  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  interpretation.  In 
particular  cases  tbe  chemical  composition  of  the  pure  product 
is  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  the  purity  of  commercial  products  may  be 
judged.  But  in  many  cases  an  insufficient  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  exists  for  this  purpose.  Hence  the  food  chemist  must 
frequently  interpret  his  results  very  largely  and  occasionally 
wholly  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience.  This  is  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  save  perhaps  to  the  charlatan  and  egotist ;  un¬ 
satisfactory  because  he  knows  that  modern  science  demands 
collective  and  corroborative  testimony  on  every  point.  The 
unsupported  and  unconfirmed  statements  of  even  Win.  Ram¬ 
say  and  Lord  Rayleigh  did  not  convince  the  scientific  world 
of  the  existence  of  argon  in  the  atmosphere.  Hence  every 
chemist  feels  the  weakness  of  his  position  when  for  any 
reason  he  finds  it  necessary  to  base  an  action  upon  the 
results  of  his  experience  alone.  As  long  as  official  stand¬ 
ards  do  not  exist,  just  so  long  the  food  chemist  will  be 
compelled  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  his  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  be  prepared  to  justify  and  defend  them.  With 
the  advent  of  official  standards  the  responsibility  will  be 
shifted,  in  part  at  least,  and  then  the  food  chemist  need 
be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  accuracy  of  his  work.  But 
even  with  the  existence  of  official  standards  such  as 
those  already  adopted  and  those  now  being  prepared 
for  adoption,  the  problem  of  interpretation  will  not  en¬ 
tirely,  disappear  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  “Banquo’s 
ghost”  of  the  food  chemist  for  many  years  to  come.  That 
the  official  standards  will  greatly  simplify  his  work  no 
chemist  can  doubt,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  such 
standards  are  prepared  by  chemists  whose  limitations  corre¬ 
spond  pretty  closely  to  our  own,  and  are  based  upon  the 
light  and  knowledge  of  to-day  only.  The  future  is  not  and 
can  not  be  forecast.  That  under  present  conditions  the 

problems  of  interpretation  are  real  ones  may  be  shown  by  a 
few  examples.  A  sample  of  mustard  is  found  to  contain 
only  15  per  cent  of  ether  extract.  The  chemist  knows 
that  pure  mustard  flour  contains  a  much  higher  percentage. 
His  experience  shows  that  the  commercial  mustards  never 
reach  the  standard  of  the  pure  article  with  respect  to  ether 
extract.  There  is  no  official  standard  covering  the  point,  the 
commissioner  has  made  no  ruling  that  fits  the  case,  and  the 
chemist  is  expected  to  pronounce  the  sample  in  question  to 
be  either  legal  or  illegal.  Upon  what  basis  shall  he  as  a 
conscientious  man  render  his  verdict?  A  sample,  of  honey 
shows  a  few  degrees  of  right  handed  polarization.  The 
chemist  knows  that  there  are  on  record  a  few  cases  of 
genuine  honey  which  have  presented  this  abnormal  charac¬ 
teristic.  But  his  own  experience  covering  hundreds  and 

perhaps  thousands  of  honey  analyses  has  shown  that  sam¬ 
ples  of  authentic  origin  always  give  a  left  handed  rotation. 
Shall  he  pronounce  the  samole  in  question  to  be  adulterated 
or  shall  he  assume  that  perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  abnormal 
honeys  about  which  he  has  heard  or  read  but  which  are  not 
comprehended  within  his  experience?  Shall  he  give  the 
purchaser  or  seller  the  benefit  of  the  doubt? 

A  sample  of  vinegar  soldas  cider  vinegar  fails  to 
respond  to  the  test  with  lead  acetate,  although  in 
all  other  respects  resembling  the  genuine  article.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  vinegar  and  the  chemists  in  the  employ  claim 
that  a  pure  cider  vinegar  sometimes  fails. 

The  experience  of  the  food  chemist  with  a  large  number 
of  samples  of  authentic  origin  shows  that  malic  acid  is  in¬ 
variably  present  and  that  its  pressure  is  always  revealed 
upon  the  addition  of  lead  acetate.  How  shall  he  report  upon 
the  sample  in  question?  Other  instances  might  be  given, 
but  these  illustrate  the  point.  And  so  under  the  conditions 
of  to-day  the  food  chemist  is  confronted  with  these  various 
problems  of  interpretation.  Shall  he  report  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  principle  or  of  policy?  Shall  his  interpretation  be 
based  on  his  own  experience  and  convictions,  with  perhaps 
an  almost  certainty  of  defeat  in  the  courts,  or  shall  he 
rather  weakly  assume  that  possibly  he  is  wrong  and  the 
other  fellow  right? 

It  will  be  readily  comprehended  that  the  class  of  problems 
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of  which  illustrations  have  just  been  given  are  of  a  very 
complex  nature,  involving  questions  of  ethics  and  morals 
as  well  as  of  knowledge  and  skill.  It  is  also  evident  that 
problems  of  this  nature  are  not  to  be  solved  by  the  acts  or 
wisdom  of  the  individual. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  problems  to  be  considered 
which  are  in  the  main  concrete,  although  sometimes  involving 
the  abstract  as  well.  These  are  more  particularly  related  to 
special  phases  of  work  or  to  particular  forms  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Some  of  them  are  problems  of  method  and  some  of 
knowledge,  some  are  in  their  nature  superficial;  while  others 
are  deep  seated.  A  vast  number  of  these  have  presented 
themselves  in  the  past  and  many  have  been  satisfactorily 
solved.  To  illustrate :  When  the  dairy  industry  had  assumed 
such  importance  that  a  more  simple  and  rapid  method  of 
estimating  butter  fat  than  by  extraction  was  imperative, 
Dr.  Babcock  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Result,  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test  in  possession  of  and  in  daily  use  bv  a  multitude  of 
dairies  and  creameries,  both  private  and  corporate,  and  found 
in  every  chemical  laboratory.  When  butter  was  threatened 
with  annihilation  by  oleomargarine,  a  rapid  and  reliable 
means  of  distinguishing  between  them  chemically  was  de-. 
manded.  Reichert  and  Meissl,  aided  by  a  score  of  others 
whose  names  are  never  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  rose  to  the  occasion  and  proved  that  a  characteris¬ 
tic  difference  between  them  is  in  their  content  of  volatile 
fatty  acids.  When  the  artificial  vinegars  began  to  be  danger¬ 
ous  competitors  of  cider  and  malt  vinegars  it  remained  for 
the  food  chemist  to  show  how  they  could  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  he  was  equal  to  the  task.  And  so  on 
“ad  infinitum.”  Problem  after  problem  has  been  met  and 
solved  and  the  food  chemist  of  to-day  passes  by  almost 
unnoticed  that  which  he  of  yesterday  struggled  to  surmount. 
But  there  are  still  important  questions  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  and  to  one  or  two  of  these  only  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention. 

Of  prime  importance  is  that  problem  which  has  to  do 
with  the  adaptation  of  daily  practice  to  daily  advances  in 
knowledge.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  should  present  no 
difficulties  to  the  progressive  chemist,  and  probably  it  should 
not;  but  observation  and  experience  teach  us  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  keep  constantly  informed  as  to  the  world  s 
progress  in  applied  chemistry.  An  analytical  method  of 
to-day  may  not  be  applicable  to-morrow  because  of  some  new 
discovery  relative  to  it.  An  interpretation  made  to-day  must 
needs  be  modified  perhaps  to-morrow  in  order  to  conform 
to  newly  discovered  facts  which  directly  affect  it.  A  verdict 
given  to-day  concerning  the  character  or  purity  of  some 
food  or  substance  used  in  food  may  be  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  .  the  verdict  that  would  have  been  given  yesterday 
on  the  same  points.  Every  food  chemist  can  doubtless  re¬ 
call  in  his  own  experience  concrete  cases  where  his  judgment 
and  views  or  methods  of  analysis  have  been  radically  modi¬ 
fied  or  even  entirely  changed  within  a  relatively  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  because  of  advances  in  knowledge  either  as  the 
result  of  his  own  investigations  or  of  the  researches  of 
others.  To  illustrate  the  point:  Until  quite  recently  the 
double  dyeing  test  of  Sostegni  and  Carpentieri  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  for  distinguishing  between  a 
certain  class  of  coal  tar  colors  and  vegetable  coloring  mat¬ 
ters.  For  example,  Leach  in  his  recent  work  on  “Food  Analy¬ 
sis”  says :  “The  second  dyeing  fixes  only  coal  tar  colors  on 
the  fibers,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  mistaking  vegetable 
colors  therefor.”  The  same  statement  has  been  published 
unqualifiedly  by  several  other  food  chemists  of  reputation,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  many  samples  of  coloring 
matter  have  been  pronounced  to  be  of  coal  tar  origin  be¬ 
cause  they  dyed  wool  under  the  conditions  of  the  double 
dyeing  test. 

But  now  it  develops  that  some  colors  of  vegetable  origin— 
the  lichen  colors — will  also  dye  wool  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  and  hence  may  be  mistaken  for  coal  tar  colors.  What 
now  becomes  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  double  dyeing 
test?  Is  it  at  all  improbable  that  our  interpretations  have 
resulted  in  the  past  in  some  cases  of  gross  injustice  be¬ 
cause  our  knowledge  was  too  limited? 

Early  during  the  present  year  and  after  the  publication 
of  the  fact  above  mentioned  relative  to  lichen  colors,  a 
sample  of  coloring  matter  marked  “vegetable”  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me  to  determine  whether  its  use  in  foods  would 
be  permitted  in  the  state  of  Washington.  My  own  examina¬ 
tion  of  it  not  proving  wholly  satisfactory,  to  myself,  I  sub¬ 
mitted  portions  of  it  to  four  food  chemists  in  the  United 
States,  all  possessing  high  reputations  as  chemists,  with  the 
request  that  it  be  examined  and  its  character  reported  to  me. 
Two  pronounced  it  to  be  a  lichen  color,  one  a  coal  tar  color 


and  one  considered  it  to  be  a  mixture  containing  both  a 
lichen  and  coal  tar  color.  Will  any  one  say  the  food  chem¬ 
ists  have  no  present  day  problems  to  solve? 

Let  us  consider  one  problem  more.  You  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  controversies  that  have  been  waged  in  the  past 
over  the  analysis  of  lard  and  the  detection  of  its  adulterants. 
You  will  recall,  for  example,  how  the  various  tests  for  the 
detection  of  cotton  seed  oil  in  lard  have  run  the  gauntlet 
of  criticism  and  you  are  familiar  with  the  limitations  that 
have  been  placed  upon  them.  Until  very  recently  the  newest 
of  these — namely:  Halphen’s  test — seemed  to  be  held  in  spe¬ 
cial  favor  by  chemists  who  had  occasion,  to  use  it.  Great 
claim  was  made  for  its  delicacy  for  detecting  minute  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cotton  seed  oil  when  mixed  with  other  oils,  or  fats, 
and  this  claim  is  well  founded.  The  recent  books  which  men¬ 
tion  the  test  at  all  state  that  “it  is  said”  by  its  use  cotton 
seed  oil  may  be  detected  in  lard  rendered  from  the  fat  of 
hogs  which  had  been  fed  cotton  seed  meal.  Prior  to  two 
years  ago  the  only  specific  statements  to  this  effect  that  had 
come  under  my  observation  were  those  of  Soltsien,  w'hich 
appeared  in  volume  7  of  the  “Zeitschrift  fiir  offentliche 
Chemie.”  According  to  Soltsien,  his  results  were  obtained 
upon  samples  of  lard  that  had  been  rendered  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  German  consulate  at  Chicago  from  the  fat  of 
hogs  that  had  been  fed  very  liberally  on  cotton  seed  meal, 
lie  reported  that  one  or  more  of  the  samples  gave  a  colora¬ 
tion  with  Halphen’s  reagent  equivalent  to  that  obtained  from 
a  mixture  containing  25  per  cent  of  cotton  seed  oil.  As  in¬ 
credible  as  this  statement  seems,  it  has  recently  been  used,  in 
court  in  this  country  with  telling  effect.  Without  meaning 
to  reflect  upon  the  honesty  of  Soltsien  we  could  not  help 
viewing  with  some  suspicion  such  astounding  results.  In 
order  to  satisfy  myself  concerning  the  point  I  have  recently 
carried  out  the  following  experiments,  the  results,  of  which 
show  clearly  that  lard  such  as  used  by  Soltsien  will  respond 
with  greater  or  lesser  intensity  to  Halphen’s  test.  Twenty- 
three  hogs,  representing  different  breeds,  ages  and.  sex,  were 
used  in  the  feeding  experiments.  They  were  divided  into 
four  lots.  One  lot  was  fed  one-fourth  pound  cotton  seed 
meal  per  animal  per  day ;  another  lot  received  one-half  pound 
per  animal  daily,  another  received  per  animal  an  amount 
approximately  equal  to  one-fifth  of  their  grain  ration,  while 
the  other  lot  received  all  the  meal  they  could  be  forced 
to  eat.  One  animal  in  each  of  three  lots  were  killed  at  the  end 
of  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  tenth  and  twelfth  weeks, 
while  two  of  the  fourth  lot  were  killed  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
weeks.  Of  two  animals  remaining  in  one  of  the  lots,  one  was 
killed  three  months  and  the  other  five  months  after  the  close 
of  the  feeding  period,  which  covered  eighty-four  days.  The 
minimum  amount  of  meal  eaten  by  any  individual  was  7.7 
pounds  and  the  maximum  1 54  pounds.  The  minimum,  amount 
consumed  by  any  individual  per  100  pounds  body  weight  was 
1.8  pounds,  and  the  maximum  75  pounds.  Lard  was  rendered 
from  samples  of  fat  taken  from  each  animal  from  kidney, 
jowl,  back  and  intestines,  and  in  many,  cases  also  from  the 
belly.  All  lard  samples  when  treated  with  Halphen’s  reagent 
gave  a  distinct  and  in  some  cases  a  very  strong  coloration. 
The  coloration  equivalent  expressed  in  percentages  of  cotton 
seed  oil  ranged  from  0.4  to  15.0  per  cent.  When  the  color 
producing  substance  is  once  deposited  in  the  fat  of  hogs  it 
is  exceedingly  persistent,  as  in  case  of  the  animals  killed  three 
and  five  months  after  receiving  their  last  ration  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  lard  rendered  from  the  fat  of  the  former  showing  a 
coloration  equivalent  to  4  per  cent  of  cotton  seed  oil  and  that 
from  the  latter  showing  3  per  cent.  These  results  are  very 
significant.  They  show  clearly  that  even  a  strong  coloration 
with  Halphen's  reagent  when  applied  to  lard  may  not  prove 
the  presence  of  added  cotton  seed  oil.  But  our  consideration 
of  Halphen’s  test  must  not  end  here.  There  is  another  feature 
of  it  that  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  same  books  ^pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  also  suggest  somewhat  timidly  that  “it  is 
said”  if  cotton  seed  oil  be  heated  to  about  250  degrees.  C.  it 
reacts  toward  Halphen’s  reagent  with  diminished  intensity  or 
does  not  react  at  all.  If  this  be  true  it  naturally  follows  that 
this  reagent  is  of  no  value  in  detecting  the  presence  of  oil 
which  has  been  previously  heated  to  this  temperature.  Soltsien 
and  others  recognize  this,  but  contend  that  if  the  oil  were 
submitted  to  such  a  high  temperature  it.  would  be  rendered 
wholly  unfit  for  edible  purposes.  I  am  disposed  to  doubt,  the 
accuracy  of  this  contention  in  view  of  the  evidence  obtained 
from  experimental  tests  recently  made  in  our  laboratory.  So 
far  as  our  senses  of  sight,  smell  and  taste  are  concerned, 
cotton  seed  oil  may  be  heated  tO'  280  degrees  C.,  heating  ten 
minutes  at  each  20  degrees  elevation  of  temperature  above 
180  degrees,  without  undergoing  any  deleterious  changes. 
Now  what  does  all  of  this  lead  to?  Simply  that  this  test 
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alone,  which  was  once  thought  to  be  so  conclusive,  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  show  the  presence  of  added  cotton  seed  oil  in 
lard.  In  fact,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  delicate  as  to  react  for 
the  oil  in  lard  from  meal  fed  hogs,  and  if  by  heating  the  oil 
to  240  degrees  C.  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  is  greatly  di¬ 
minished,  and  if  the  oil  may  be  heated  to  240  degrees  with¬ 
out  destroying  or  impairing  its  value  as  an  edible  product, 
then  it  follows  that  theoretically  the  test  is  of  no  value  for 
the  purpose  under  discussion.  If  all  these  things  be  true,  it  is 
easily  possible  to  manufacture  a  lard  containing  20  per  cent  of 
heated  cotton  seed  oil,  which  would  give  a  coloration  no 
greater  than  that  given  by  lard  obtained  from  meal  fed  hogs. 
The  problem  then  that  the  chemist  is  now  facing  is  that  of 
devising  some  other  more  reliable  method  of  proving  the 
presence  of  added  cotton  seed  oil  in  lard,  and  this  problem  is 
now  well  nigh  solved.  It  is  a  fact,  at  present  inexplicable, 
that  the  substances  in  cotton  seed  oil  to  which  its  color  reac¬ 
tions  are  due  pass  into  the  fat  of  hogs  and  into  the  butter  fat 
of  cows  unchanged.  There  is  another  fact  of  equal  signifi¬ 
cance— viz.  :  that  such  a  characteristic  constituent  of  cotton 
seed  oil  as  the  alcohol  phytosterol  is  not  found  in  lards  from 
meal  fed  hogs  which  give  color  reactions  with  Halphen’s  and 
Bechi's  test,  and  with  nitric  acid.  At  least  investigations 
thus  far  made  show  that  it  is  absent.  Fifteen  samples  of  the 
lard  obtained  in  my  feeding  experiments,  selected  so  as  to  em¬ 
brace  those  showing  high  and  low  percentages  of  color  by 
Halphen’s  reagent,  and  taken  from  animals  that  had  eaten  a 
small  amount  of  meal  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  from 
those  that  had  received  large  amounts  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  were  carefully  examined  for  phytosterol  by  Tolman,  but 
with  negative  results  in  each  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
phytosterol  is  easily  detected  in  mixtures  of  lard  and  cotton 
seed  oil.  Hence  in  so  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  while 
Halphen's  test  is  of  little  or  no  diagnostic  value,  the  presence 
of  phytosterol  in  a  sample  of  lard  seems  to  be  conclusive 
proof  of  added  cotton  seed  oil.  It  yet  remains  to  ascertain 
how  far  even  this  test  is  reliable  for  the  purpose  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  serve.  It  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  phytosterol 
simply  proves  that  an  oil  of  vegetable  origin  is  present ;  and  it 
is  almost  certain  that  here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  no 
single  test  will  ever  give  conclusive  results. 

There  are  many  other  problems  that  might  be  discussed 
with  profit  if  time  would  permit.  We  wish  simply  to  remark 
in  closing  that  every  advance  in  knowledge  brings  about  cor¬ 
respondingly  increased  responsibility  for  the  proper  use  of 
such  knowledge ;  and  that  as  food  chemists  come  to  know 
more  and  more  about  the  things  with  which  they  have  to  deal, 
they  must  employ  this  fuller  knowledge  in  a  way  that  will 
best  subserve  the  interests  of  humanity. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  polarization  is 
the  only  thing  we  can  rely  upon  in  determining  the 
purity  of  honey.  If  we  were  always  able  to  fall  back 
upon  some  such  happy  circumstance  as  it  was  my  lot 
to  fall  back  upon  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter.  We  had  a  case  of  one  of  these  right- 
handed  honeys  that  was  pronounced  illegal  and  a  loud 
cry  went  up  against  it.  They  sent  a  man  up  from 
California  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  it.  He 
wanted  the  case  dismissed  without  going  into  court 
after  the  arrest  had  been  made.  That  we  refused  to 
do,  and  finally  he  traveled  over  to  Pullman  from 
Seattle  to  see  if  he  couldn’t  convince  me  that  I  was 
wrong.  After  arguing  the  matter  with  him  for  some 
time  I  finally  made  this  counter  proposition.  I  said, 
“You  go  back  to  California — ”  He  says,  “This  comes 
from  a  region  in  California  where  we  have  lots  of 
honey  dew,  and  that  causes  the  right-handed  rota¬ 
tion  to  the  honey.”  I  said,  “You  go  back  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  collect  all  the  samples  you  please  in  this 
region,  or  any  other  region,  from  which  you  obtain 
your  honey,  and  you  send  me  as  many  samples  as  you 
please  in  the  comb,  and  I  will  analyze  them,  and  if  I 
find  another  one  out  of  fifty  that  even  approximates 
this  one,  I  will  recommend  the  dismissal  of  the  suit.” 
This  was  a  fair  proposition  and  he  couldn’t  get  away 
from  it.  So  he  went  back  to  California  and  sent  me  a 
few  samples,  fifteen  perhaps.  Of  course  I  didn’t  find 
any  of  them  that  in  any  degree  resembled  the  one  that 
we  were  prosecuting  one.  He  was  convicted. 


Mr.  Kracke  :  Was  that  one  that  you  were  prose¬ 
cuting  on  in  the  comb,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Fulmer:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Did  you  ever  analyze  any  Cuban 
honey  ? 

Mr.  Fulmer:  I  never  have;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Dr.  Geissler  and  Dr.  Loeb  of  New 
York  tell  me  that  it  shows  up  a  little  different  from 
our  honey  here. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  analvzingf 
lard  submitted  to  you  for  your  certificate,  if  you  knew 
nothing  of  its  origin  and  found  cottonseed  oil  in  the 
lard,  would  you  consider  it  adulterated?  Could  it 
come  from  oil  fed  hogs? 

Mr.  Fulmer:  Not  if  I  relied  upon  Halphen’s  test, 
or  relied  upon  the  Clark  test ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Bailey:  If  the  oil  was  there,  you  would  not 
pronounce  it  adulterated? 

Mr.  Fulmer:  I  would  not,  because  I  would  be 
defeated  in  court. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  I  believe  the  courts  have  held  if  it 
is  unlawful  for  the  cottonseed  oil  to  be  in  lard  that  it 
don’t  make  any  difference  how  it  gets  there.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  I  think,  has  held 
that  it  doesn  t  make  any  difference  how  much  water 
there  is  in  milk,  if  the  statute  says  it  is  3  per  cent 
water  it  is  no  defense  for  the  man  to  say  “My  cow 
don’t  give  3  per  cent.”  You  can’t  sell  the  milk  from 
that  cow. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  I  did  not  go  into  this  from  a  chem¬ 
ical  standpoint  at  all  deeply ;  but  since  you  mention 
it,  I  want  to  say  now  that  the  lard  simply  reacts  for 
cottonseed  oil  or  has  cottonseed  oil;  that  is,  that  that 
is  the  principle  of  the  reagents,  but  I  don’t  believe  the 
oil  is  there  at  all.  But  experiments  go  to  show  that 
while  the  coloring,  or  the  principle  in  the  oil,  which 
produces  the  color  reactions  are  transmitted  into  the 
lard  unchanged,  yet  the  oil  itself  does  not  go.  In 
other  words  we  do  not  find  phytosterol  there,  which 
is  the  normal  constituent;  therefore,  the  oil  is  not 
there. 

Mr.  Noble:  Why  wouldn’t  that  be  something  in 
the  same  line  with  oleomargarine?  There  was  an 
oleomargarine  in  Providence  and  the  government  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  put  in  butter.  They  bought  some  but¬ 
ter  which  had  been  artificially  colored,  although  thev 
didn't  suppose  it  had  been  artificially^  colored,  but 
supposed  it  was  the  natural  product.  It  was  found 
afterwards  that  the  oleomargarine  was  so  highly 
colored  that  it  was  analyzed  thoroughly,  and  it  was 
traced  back  and  it  was  found  that  the  butter  that  they 
had  bought  had  been  artificially  colored.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  sell  it.  The  government  objected  to 
their  selling  it  because  it  had  been  artificially  colored. 

Mr.  Kracke:  That  is.  they  didn’t  allow  them  to 
sell  it  under  the  quarter-cent  tax? 

Mr.  Noble:  Yes.  It  was  colored  oleomargarine 
under  the  10  per  cent  tax. 

The  President:  Any  further  discussion? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  American  Food  JournaPs  National 

Pure  Food  Bill. 

59th  Congress,  1st  Session.  H.  R.  13853. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

February  2;  1906. 

Mr.  Lorimer  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL. 

To  regulate  interstate  traffic  in  adulterated  or  misbranded  articles,  and  to  permit  the  respective  states 
and  territories  to  regulate  the  sale  thereof  within  their  respective  boundaries. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED,  That  the  introduction  into  any  state 
or  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  sale  or  distribution  therein,  from  any  other  state  or  territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  any  law  of  the  state  or  territory  or  district  into  which  said  article  may  be  shipped  or  mailed,  is 
hereby  prohibited ;  and  any  person  who  shall  make  any  such  shipment  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  such  offense  be  fined  not  more  than  Three 
Hundred  ($300)  Dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court, 
and  the  article  so  shipped  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  into  which  such  shipments  shall 
be  made  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  actions  for  the  collection  of  fines  and  forfeitures  herein  specified,  and 
the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  similar  proceedings  under  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 

laws. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  foods  or  drugs  which  are  transported  from  one  state  or  territory  into  any  other  state 
or  territory  for  use,  consumption,  sale  or  storage  therein,  shall,  upon  arrival  in  such  state  or  territory  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  state  or  territory,  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  though  such  foods  or  drugs  had  been  produced  in  such  state  or  territory  and  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
empt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced  or  held  therein  for  sale  in  original  packages  or  otherwise. 
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The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill 


The  American  Food  Journal  stands  for  pure 
food  legislation,  state  and  national.  We  favor  state 
laws  as  uniform  as  possible  in  character,  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  food  products  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
state.  We  favor  a  national  food  law  which  will  as¬ 
sist  the  states  in  the  just  enforcement  of  food  laws, 
wherever  possible,  against  the  guilty  manufacturer, 
rather  than  against  the  ignorant  retail  dealer.  How¬ 
ever,  the  manufacturer,  the  dealer  and  the  consumers’ 
interests  should  be  safeguarded. 

The  best  bill  yet  proposed  to  effect  this  purpose  we 
believe  to  be  House  Bill  13853,  introduced  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Lorimer,  sometimes  known  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  feel  gratified  in  the  way  the 
shortcomings  of  the  original  Heyburn  and  Hepburn 
bill  have  been  recognized  by  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  incorporated  in  the  Hepburn  bill  to  make  it 
more  equitable  and  just  to  all.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  could  be  vastly  improved  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  in  many  ways,  such  as  by  including  in  its 
provisions  baking  powders,  cream  of  tartar,  spices 
and  substances  entering  the  preparation  of  food.  But 
even  if  all  “jokers”  could  be  eliminated  it  would  still 
be  undesirable  in  that  it  would  conflict  with  state  laws, 
and  compel  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  to  comply 
with  two  methods  of  labeling  and  two  laws  at  one 


and  the  same  time,  and  in  that  it  would  also  in  a 
measure  deprive  the  state  of  its  right  to  say  what  it 
should  eat  and  drink  and  how  its  foods  should  be 
labeled,  and  besides  fasten  upon  the  country  enormous 
and  needless  expense. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 
Bill  covers  all  the  necessity  for  a  national  pure 
food  law.  It  enables  each  State  to  carry  into  effect, 
without  any  restrictions  whatever,  so  far  as  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
concerned,  its  own  pure  food  laws,  and  it  gives  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  the  extent  of  punishing  a  man  who 
ships  from  one  State  to  another  any  goods  which  are 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the 
pure  food  laws  of  the  State  into  which  they  may 
be  shipped,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  may 
remain  in  the  original  packages. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 
Bill  is  inexpensive  in  operation,  requiring  only  the 
machinery  already  in  operation  in  the  States.  Where¬ 
as,  the  other  bills,  should  any  of  them  become  a  law, 
would  require  a  large  corps  of  chemists,  inspectors 
and  other  experts,  who  would  be  compelled  to  travel 
back  and  forth  across  the  continent  in  order  to  prose¬ 
cute  cases  in  court. 

If  the  Heyburn  or  Hepburn  bills  become  a  law,  it 
would  require  double  labeling  of  all  foods — to  comply 
with  the  national  law,  and  to  comply  with  State  laws. 


Dr.  Wiley’s  Poetry  and  Prose. 


A  recent  number  of  What  to  Eat  says  that  Dr.  H. 
W.  Wiley,  of  the  Agricultural  Department’s  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  lectured  not  long  ago  at  the  Woman’s 
College  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  foods,  and  concluded  with  the  reading 
of  a  few  verses  entitled,  “I  Wonder  What’s  in  It.” 
Two  verses  only,  which  refer  to  bread  and  butter,  are 
quoted  here.  The  others  enabled  the  good  doctor  to 
pay  his  respects  to  other  articles  of  food  in  a  similar 
strain.  The  Bakers’  Helper  prints  side  by  side  with 
his  flight  of  poetic  fancy  the  doctor’s  sober  prose  of  a 
few  months  ago,  in  his  letter  to  this  journal  in  regard 
to  alum  in  bread.  But  even  if  placed  in  the  very  next 
column,  and  if  read  in  the  next  moment,  the  same  and 
plain  statement  of  truth  in  the  letter  will  not  entirely 
offset  the  doubt  raised  by  the  chemist’s  query.  With 
Dr.  Wiley’s  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  as 
shown  in  his  letter,  he  had  no  excuse  for  yielding  to 
the  temptation  before  which  ignorant  men  so  often 
fall.  No  man  has  the  right  to  smirch  the  reputation 
of  a  food  without  absolute  knowledge  of  its  bad  char¬ 
acter. 


I  WONDER  WHAT'S  IN  IT. 

We  sit  at  a  table  delightfully 
spread, 

And  covered  with  good 
things  to  eat, 

And  daintily  finger  the  cream- 
tinted  bread. 

Just  needing  to  make  it 
complete 

A  film  of  butter,  so  yellow  and 
sweet, 

Well  suited  to  make  every 
minute 

A  dream  of  delight;  and  yet 
while  we  eat 

We  cannot  help  thinking 
what’s  in  it. 

For,  maybe  the  bread  contains 
alum  and  chalk, 

Or  sawdust  chopped  up  very 
fine; 

Or  gypsum  or  powder,  about 
which  they  talk. 


United  States  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (Div.  of  Foods). 
Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  12, 
1906. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Clissold,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the 
8th  instant  is  at  hand. 

There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  but  the  alum  was  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  in 
baking  bread  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  At  least 
it  was  reported  by  chemists 
whose  work  does  not  seem 
open  to  question. 

The  only  investigation  we 
have  made  of  this  subject  was 


Terra  alba,  just  out  of  the  in  the  preparation  of  part  9 
mine;  of  our  bulletin  13.  All  of  the 

And  our  faith  in  the  butter  is  breads  reported  in  that  bul¬ 
letin  were  tested  for  alum  with 


apt  to  be  weak, 

For  we  haven’t  a  good  place  negative  results.  I 


to  put  it; 


-  _  am  not 

aware  that  alum  has  been  re- 


A  ,  ,  , -  *  ,,  —  HI  at  CAALAlll  Ilda  utJtrii  it;- 

Annatto  s  so  yellow  and  beef  ported  in  bread  sold  in  the 
fat  an  ainnu  United  States  in  recent  years. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief. 


wonder, 


fat  so  sleek- 
Oh!  I  wonder,  I 
what’s  in  it. 

.  The  deadly  parallel  printed  on  another  page  fur¬ 
nishes  another  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  a 
man  yields  to  the  temptation  to  say  something  witty, 
without  regai  d  to  the  possible  effects  of  his  utterances, 
either  on  himself  or  on  others.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  the 
\\  ell-known  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  knows  as 
well  as  any  man  on  the  continent  that  bread  now-a- 
days  is  free  from  harmful  ingredients.  He  has  tested 
it  and  has  put  himself  on  record  to  that  effect.  But 
even  he  got  caught  in  the  whirl  of  sensationalism 
enough  to  give  utterance  in  poetic  form  to  some  of  the 
common  mistakes  concerning  the  contents  of  bread. 
True,  he  does  not  state  that  our  bread  contains  alum, 
chalk,  sawdust,  gypsum,  or  terra  alba ;  but,  though  he 
knows  it  does  not,  he  says  “maybe  it  does.”  And"  rais¬ 
ing  the  question  is  just  about  as  harmful  to  the  baking 
trade  coming  from  the  lips  of  one  holding  his  re¬ 
sponsible  position,  as  if  he  had  made  the  direct  state¬ 
ment  that  the^  ingredients  named  can  be  found  in 
bread.  There’s  an  old  proverbial  saving  about  an 
appeal  “from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.”  The 
Bakers’  Helper  appeals  from  Dr.  Wiley’s  poetry  to  Dr. 
Wiley’s  prose.  Of  couse  the  doctor  was  joking  in  the 
poetry ;  but  all  the  same  it  hurts  an  honest  industry. 
He  should  not  have  said  it.  For  (to  make  a  little 
jingle  in  the  measure  he  so  skillfully  uses), — 

It  may  be  the  verse  of  the  chemical  bard 
Will  do  more  than  he  thought  when  he  sung  it, 

And  the  mischievous  thing,  like  a  boomerang  hard; 

Come  back  at  the  “tube  man”  who  flung  it. 

—Bakers’  Helper,  leading  Bakers’  Trade  Paper,  May  i,  1906. 
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Open  Letter  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley. 


To  Dr.  H.  IV.  Wiley. 

Sir:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  your 
sworn  statement  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
wherein  you  attempt  to  justify  the  appropriation  of 
money  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  food  standards.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  your  efforts  to  increase  your  own  salary  or  that 
of  your  fellow  chemists,  but  I  do  object  to  being 

slandered,  my  motives  impugned  and  the  work  and 
aims  of  a  Great  National  Association  distorted  and 

discredited  that  you  may  secure  congress  as  a  con¬ 
federate  in  forcing  your  food  standards  upon  the 
country. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  correct  all  the  errors  of  your 
testimony  as  they  relate  to  me,  but  must  confine  my¬ 
self  to  the  statement  recorded  on  pages  446-467  of  the 
Hearings  as  follows : 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  food  stand¬ 
ards,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  go  far  into  that,  because  the  reception  which 
has  been  accorded  to  these  standards  by  every¬ 
body  except  those  interested  in  breaking  them 
down  for  sinister  purposes  has  been  most 
cordial.  The  most  violent  opponent  to  them  is 
Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  is  just 
now  under  fire  and  will  probably  be  compelled 
to  resign. 

What  is  the  truth  about  that  Portland  Con¬ 
vention,  that  was  mentioned  here  this  morning? 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  told  you  the  exact 
truth  about  that  convention — that  is,  if  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association  himself  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  members  who  attended  it, 
who  will  confirm  every  word  he  said.  That 
article  in  the  Portland  paper  was  set  up,  and  I 
do  not  know  but  what  it  was  printed,  before  the 
matter  was  brought  to  the  convention.  I  have 
the  whole  thing  here — the  transcript  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Mr.  Eaton  brought  in  his  standards 
already  printed — had  an  edition  of  500,  I  think 
— and  when  the  convention  found  out  that  he 
had  done  this  they  passed  a  resolution  ordering 
every  one  of  them  to  be  destroyed,  that  they 
would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
such  standards  as  those. 

And  these  discredited  and  burned  standards 
are  what  this  editorial  refers  to,  the  standards 
that  were  destroyed  by  the  order  of  the  conven¬ 
tion ;  and  members  of  the  committee  of  which 
Doctor  Eaton  was  chairman  repudiated  them 
and  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
That  is  the  story  of  the  convention. 

The  “editorial”’  referred  to  was  a  news  article  in  the 

Portland  Oregonian  reporting  the  previous  days  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Departments,  and  commenting  on  the  following 
resolution  passed  July  14th,  ’05  : 

“Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Association  re¬ 
quests  its  Standards  Committee  to  use  due  dili¬ 
gence  in  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  standards 
and  definitions  for  the  use  of  this  Association, 
and  to  report  on  said  standards  and  definitions 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.” 


The  news  article  as  published  in  the  morning  Ore¬ 
gonian  of  July  15,  1905,  is  found  on  page  434  of  the 
printed  Hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  begins  as  follows : 

“Yesterday  morning  the  most  notable  event 
in  the  history  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  took  place, 
when  at  the  last  day’s  session  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  in  the  auditorium  at  the  exposition 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  formulate  food 
standards  for  the  Association,  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  standards  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  heretofore  have  dominated.” 

Now  this  is  the  truth  about  this  matter  which  can  be 
corroborated  by  every  member  of  the  convention  (ex¬ 
cept  Secretary  Allen)  and  by  the  records  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Standard  Committee  appointed 
at  St.  Louis  the  year  previous,  I  prepared  a  draft  of 
standards  and  definitions  amplified  but  substantially 
the  same  as  those  submitted  by  the  previous  standard 
committees  and  published  by  authority  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  7th  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Departments. 

Owing  to  press  of  regular  duties  as  State  Analyst 
of  Illinois  and  to  the  preparation  of  a  paper  for  this 
convention  the  work  of  compiling  and  correcting  the 
standards  was  not  finished  until  near  the  date  of  the 
convention.  I  had  previously  asked  for  suggestions 
from  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

I  had  five  hundred  copies  of  this  draft  of  standards 
printed  as  this  was  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  matter  to  the  committee. 

On  the  first  page  were  the  names  of  the  committee 
on  standards  and  in  bold  letters  underneath  the  words . 

“Subject  to  Revision  by  the  Committee.” 

It  was  a  committee  document  intended  to  be  used 
in  committee  rooms  as  a  basts  for  arriving  at  an  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  might 
be  able  to  complete  the  work  and  report  out  a  set  of 
standards  to  the  convention,  but  on  account  of  dis¬ 
tracting  influences  as  well  as  lack  of  time  and  standard 
chemical  literature,  we  were  unable  to  do  so,  and, 
therefore,  reported  progress  and  recommended  a  mid¬ 
session  meeting  which  has  since  been  held  in  Chicago, 
a  part  of  the  records  of  which  you  have  received. 

During  the  convention,  persistent  attempts  were 
made  by  Mr.  Allen  to  misrepresent  the  Standard  Com¬ 
mittee  and  create  false  impressions.  He  complained 
before  the  convention  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  standards,  he  was  told  that  not  being  a  member 
of  the  standards.  He  was  told  that  not  being  a  member 
dards,  they  being  for  committee  use  only.  Again  he 
tried  to  read  the  title  leaving  out  the  words  “subject 
to  revision  by  the  committee.”  He  was  reminded  of 
his  “oversight.” 
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He  even  attempted  to  charge  that  a  disagreement 
with  the  Agricultural  standards  was  a  personal  af¬ 
front  to  the  Agricultural  Standard  Committee  and 
particularly  to  his  superior  officer,  Prof.  M.  A.  Sco- 
vell,  a  member  of  that  committee.  He  was  assured  no 
discourtesy  to  the  committee  was  intended. 

The  committee  on  standards  held  several  meetings 
and  when  the  new  committee  was  appointed  were  as¬ 
sisted  in  their  work  by  a  larger  committee.  When  it 
became  evident  that  the  committee  could  not  finish 
their  work  at  this  session  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Tartar  and  seconded  by  myself  that  the  copies  of  the 
preliminary  standards  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Association  and  kept  by  him  until  wanted  for  com¬ 
mittee  use.  They  were  not  to  be  destroyed  and  if  they 
have  been  burned,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  instructions  of  the  convention. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  has  not  told  you, 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  nor  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee,  the  truth  regarding  this  convention, 
nor  will  any  member  attending  the  convention  support 
him  in  his  statements.  He  fails  to  mention  the  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  association  to  adopt  food 
standards  of  their  own,  in  fact,  says  no  such  action 
was  taken.  His  account  of  the  actions  of  the  previous 
conventions  are  equally  visionary  and  unsupported  by 
the  facts  or  the  Proceedings  of  the  association. 

Whether,  as  you  charge  the  “editorial”  in  the 
Portland  Oregonian  was  set  up  and  printed  before 
the  matter  was  brought  to  the  convention  I  do 
not  know  and  have  no  method  of  finding  out.  I 
know  that  the  article  appeared  in  the  issue  of  July 
15th,  the  morning  after  adjournment  and  contained 
an  account  of  the  last  day's  session,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tions  passed.  How  it  could  have  been  set  up  before 
the  matter  was  brought  to  the  convention  is  beyond 
my  comprehension,  unless  the  paper  employs  prophets 
as  reporters.  You  are  certainly  underestimating  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  members  of  the  house  committee  on 
agriculture  when  you  expect  them  to  believe  that  the 
editorial  refers  to  the  endorsement  of  “discredited  and 
burned  standards.”  It  refers  only  to  what  it  says 
plainly  in  English,  in  almost  the  words  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  that  the  association  voted  to  formulate  food 
standards  of  its  own. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  opposed  the  efforts  of  a  coterie 
of  Eastern  chemists  to  force  food  standards  on  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  they  have  no  voice,  or  vote,  nor 
sympathy,  nor  interest,  nor  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  several  states.  In  this  position  I  have  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Congress  when  it  eliminated  the  phrase  “for 
the  guidance  of  State  Officials  and  the  Courts  of 
Justice”  in  the  act  authorizing  standards.  I  have 
further  held  that  if  standards  are  to  be  adopted  by  the 
National  Government,  the  standards’  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ments  should  be  consulted.  In  this  position  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
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Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  giving  our  committee  recognition  in  the 
proposed  National  Food  Law. 

If  my  opposition  to  your  standards  has  been  “vio¬ 
lent"  it  has  been  honest,  dignified  and  rational.  I,  for 
several  years,  urged  action  by  your  committee.  I  stat¬ 
ed  the  needs  of  the  food  commissioners  and  their  chem¬ 
ists  and  the  principles  which  should  underlie  standards 
to  be  of  use  to  food  chemists.  When  standards  finally 
appeared,  I  showed  wherein  they  were  faulty. 

That  my  criticism  was  of  value  if  not  welcome  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  tentative  standards  on 
edible  oils  and  flavoring  extracts  were  entirely  re¬ 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  my  suggestions  leaving 
scarcely  a  standard  as  it  was  reported  originally  but 
not  before  one  of  your  too  impulsive  partisans  had 
proclaimed  it  as  official  in  administering  the  food  laws 
of  his  state. 

I  can  say  that  in  my  opposition  to  these  standards  I 
have  never  yet  found  it  necessary  to  manipulate  and 
juggle  with  facts.  I  have  never  yet  found  it  necessary 
to  ascribe  sinister  motives  to  anyone,  nor  have  I 
spoken  other  than  in  a  respectful  and  complimentary 
way  of  the  eminent  Agricultural  Chemists  comprising 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ards.  I  have  never  attempted  to  win  a  principle  by 
firing  at  a  job.  Many  men  have  sacrificed  wealth  and 
even  ambition  for  principle,  but  work  in  this  country 
is  too  plentiful  to  make  a  state  job  worth  the  price 
demanded. 

A  lien  you  refer  to  the  standards  as  my  standards, 
and  you  say  on  page  No.  490  that  the  standards  I  pro¬ 
posed  were  prepared  by  one  man  sitting  in  his  own  of¬ 
fice  and  thus  not  to  be  compared  with  those  prepared 
bv  your  committee  which  held  sessions  in  several  cit¬ 
ies,  you  give  me  credit  overmuch,  and  are  not  fair  to 
the  other  members  of  the  committee.  The  standards 
suggested  were  not  my  own  but  the  composite  ideas  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  and  prom¬ 
inent  food  chemists  in  the  association. 

It  is  true  that  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  De¬ 
partments  had  no  funds  to  finance  them,  no  per  diem 
and  no  expense  account  and  all  that  they  have  done 
has  been  at  their  own  expense  out  of  their  own  pocket 
and  because  they  felt  it  to  be  a  public  duty.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  food  chemists  were  familiar  with  the  food 
problems  in  the  different  States  and  did  not  need  to 
take  junketing  trips  around  the  country  to  gather  in¬ 
formation. 

I  am  aware  that  you  were  in  Europe  at  the  time  of 
the  Convention  and  admittedly  received  much  of  your 
information  as  to  the  happenings  of  the  Portland  Con¬ 
vention  from  Secretary  R.  M.  Allen.  However,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  you  accepted  his  statements  too  read¬ 
ily  knowing  that  he  produced  an  unauthorized,  garbled 
and  untrue  report  of  the  previous  convention  held  in 
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St.  Louis ;  that  he  received  $3,000.00  and  more  from 
the  Bottled  in  Bond  interests  to  exploit  their  exhibit 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  food  commissioners,  and 
that  from  holding  his  present  position  as  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Kentucky  Food  Commission  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  Director  Scovell,  a  member  of  your  committee, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  is  favorable  to  your  standards 
and  opposed  to  independent  action  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments. 

It  seems  to  me,  you  are  especially  wrong  in  quoting 
him  or  any  other  man  as  to  what  happened  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  if  you  hold  in  your  hand  as  you  say  you  do,  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  which 
is  the  best  evidence. 

In  accepting  him  as  authority  you  have  not  only  mis- 
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led  the  committee  on  agriculture,  but  in  using  this  kind 
of  evidence  to  substantiate  your  contention  in  a  letter 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  you  have  placed  the  Secretary  in  a  position 
he  would  not  be  in  from  choice,  if  he  knew  the  actual 
facts. 

I  write  this  letter  openly  that  not  only  you,  but  those 
who  have  been  misled  by  Mr.  Allen’s  statements,  and 
the  use  you  have  made  of  them,  may  be  placed  right, 
and  in  the  hope  that  you  will  consult  the  records  not 
only  of  the  last  Convention,  but  of  previous  ones  and 
see"  for  yourself  the  falsity  of  the  statements  made  in 
reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  in  relation  to 

food  standards.  Respectfully, 

E.  N.  Eaton. 


Extract  from  Speech  of  Hon.  John  Beall,  of  Texas,  on  Federal  Quarantine-Equally  Ap- 

plicable  to  Some  Proposed  Federal  Food  Legislation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  contest  of  to-day  is  but  a  renewal 
of  the  struggle  that  began  with  the  establishment  of 
our  Government  and  has  continued  under  varying 
forms  and  conditions  ever  since — an  effort  to  take 
from  the  States  some  part  of  the  power  originally 

given  to  them  to  vest  it  in  the  General  Government. 

*  *  * 

Gentlemen  say  that  the  Federal  Government  can  ad¬ 
minister  quarantine  laws  more  effectively  than  the 
State.  I  deny  the  proposition.  I  contend  that  the 
proposition  is  true  that  the  closer  you  bring  home  to 
the  people  the  administration  of  any  law  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  the  more  effective  will  be  its  enforcement.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Government  at  Washington  can 
administer  any  of  the  affairs  of  Texas  with  as  much 
wisdom  or  with  as  good  results  as  can  the  people  of 
Texas  themselves.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
anything  as  well  as  Texas  can  do  it.  Gentlemen  hav¬ 
ing  less  faith  in  their  own  States  may  have  reason  for 
their  desire  to  surrender  the  rights  of  their  States  to 
the  Federal  Government,  but  Texans  do  not  want  to 
do  so.  We  want  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  necessity  may  require  every 
power  that  has  been  given  to  it,  but  we  want  it  to  go 
no  further.  We  do  not  want  to  take  from  it  a  single 
power  that  it  rightfully  has,  but  we  do  not  want  to  sur¬ 
render  to  it  a  single  power  which  it  has  not. 

*  *  * 

The  remedy  for  many  of  the  ills  of  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  is  largely  with  the  people  of  the  States.  If 
they  will  demand,  and  rigorously  enforce  their  de¬ 
mand,  that  the  States  exercise  the  powers  belonging  to 
them,  the  States  will  grow  vigorous  and  strong  again. 


If  the  people  do  not  jealously  guard  their  rights  and 
compel  their  States  to  assert  and  maintain  all  their 
functions,  they  need  not  expect  the  dignity  and  power 
of  the  States  to  be  maintained.  The  immutable  laws 
of  nature  apply  with  equal  force  to  an  individual  and 
to  a  State.  The  muscles  of  a  blacksmith  are  harder 
and  stronger  than  the  muscles  of  a  banker  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  used  more.  Bind  the  arm  of  the  black¬ 
smith  to  his  side  and  in  time  it  will  become  limp  and 
helpless.  So  it  is  with  a  State.  The  failure  to  use  any 
of  the  powers  belonging  to  it  will  so  enervate  and  en¬ 
feeble  it  that  it  will  lose  the  power  to  perform  the  high 
functions  of  statehood  belonging  to  it. 

Gentlemen  clamor  for  a  great  nation.  I,  too,  want 
a  great  nation.  I  want  it  composed  of  great  States, 
and  these  filled  with  great  people.  The  process  of  na¬ 
tion  building  should  begin  with  the  people.  To  build 
up  a  great  bureaucratic  and  centralized  machine  here 
in  Washington  will  not  make  us  great;  it  will  dwarf 
the  States  and  enervate  the  people.  Make  the  people 
great  by  leaving  to  them  the  fullest  measure  of  self- 
government  and  they  will  maintain  great  States,  and 
these  will  make  a  nation  of  enduring  greatness.  (Loud 
applause) . 

Young  fames  W.  Wadsworth  says  the  New  York 
Correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  has 
fully  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  to  whose  influence  Wadsworth  owes 
his  elevation  to  the  speakership  of  the  assembly.  He 
has  not  been  a  “Tsar”  but  when  firmness  was  requisite 
Wadsworth  was  adamant  itself.  A  brilliant  future 
seems  to  be  in  prospect  for  the  young  son-in-law  of  the 
late  Secretary  Hay. 
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GRAMMES  PER  100  C.  C.  BEER. 


Number  of 

Sample. 

ALCOHOL. 

EXTRACT. 

Original  Gravity  of 
Wort,  Balling  Scale. 

Distill¬ 

ation. 

Refrac¬ 

tometer. 

Ma¬ 

chine 

Distill¬ 

ation. 

Refrac. 

tometer. 

Ma¬ 

chine 

Distill¬ 

ation. 

Refrac¬ 

tometer. 

Ma¬ 

chine 

1 

4.39 

4.42 

4.27 

5.12 

5.08 

5.16 

13.58 

13.52 

13.33 

3.81 

3.81 

3.80 

4.79 

4.83 

4.88 

12.08 

12.12 

12.15 

3 

4.47 

4.60 

4.41 

4.89 

4.83 

4.93 

13.47 

13.66 

13.40 

4 

3.53 

3.60 

3.58 

5.52 

5.43 

5.51 

12.22 

12.20 

12.32 

5 

3.58 

3.69 

3.56 

5.52 

5.46 

5.55 

12.32 

12.48 

12.32 

6 

3.53 

3.64 

3.60 

3.41 

4.94 

4.90 

4.94 

11.67 

11.77 

11.44 

7 

3.72 

3.57 

5.72 

5.66 

5.70 

12.64 

12.73 

12.48 

8 

3.76 

3.90 

3.79 

5.74 

5.72 

5.78 

12.89 

13.16 

13.00 

9 

3.81 

3.93 

3.87 

4.91 

4.94 

4.96 

12.20 

12.46 

12.37 

10 

3.58 

3.66 

3.58 

5.15 

5.10 

5.15 

11.97 

12.08 

11.97 

11 

3.76 

3.84 

3.74 

5.05 

5.03 

5.06 

12.22 

12.37 

12.19 

12 

13 

3.47 

3.57 

3.49 

5.62 

5.55 

5.66 

12.21 

12.26 

12.29 

3.53 

3.57 

3.66 

5.04 

5.03 

5.08 

11.77 

11.76 

12.06 

14 

3.93 

3.98 

3.94 

4.44 

4.47 

4.47 

11.98 

12.09 

12.01 

15 

4.24 

4.33 

4.16 

4.13 

4.12 

4.14 

12.26 

12.42 

12.12 

16 

3.94 

3.98 

3.93 

3.70 

3.77 

3.76 

11.28 

11.41 

11.30 

17 

3.53 

3.57 

3.56 

4.39 

4.40 

4.42 

11.14 

11.23 

11.23 

18 

3.99 

4.03 

3.92 

4.70 

4.65 

4.73 

12.35 

12.37 

12.24 

19 

4 . 37 

4.45 

4.36 

4.73 

4.75 

4.82 

13.09 

13.26 

13.15 

20 

3.82 

3.87 

3.81 

5.27 

5.29 

5.33 

12.55 

12.67 

12.58 

21 

3.76 

3.87 

3.77 

4.60 

4.68 

4.68 

11.79 

12.08 

11.89 

22 

23 

3.99 

4.09 

4.07 

5.12 

5.14 

5. 18 

12.75 

12.96 

12.96 

3.58 

3.66 

3.63 

4.91 

4.96 

5.00 

11.74 

11.94 

11.92 

24 

25 

3.47 

3.51 

3.48 

5.15 

5.14 

5.21 

11.76 

11.83 

11.84 

3.99 

4.12 

4.06 

5.07 

5.10 

5.11 

12.70 

12.98 

12.87 

26 

3.93 

4.12 

3.95 

5.41 

5.41 

5.47 

12.91 

13.28 

13.01 

27 

4.11 

4.27 

4.17 

4.99 

5.08 

5.09 

12.86 

13.25 

13.07 

After  decarbonizing  the  beer  by  agitation  and  filtration  the 
specific  gravity  is  taken  at  17.50  C.  100  grams  of  the  beer  are 
then  carefully  weighed  into  a  dried  and  weighed  distilling 
flask.,  50  g.  of  distilled  water  added  and  connected  with  con- 
densor;  75  c.c.  are  then  distilled  off.  The  distillate  which 
was  received  in  a  dried  and  weighed  flask  is  made  up  to  100 
grams  with  distilled  water. 

The  Specific  Gravity  is  taken  at  15°  C.  and  percentage  of 
alcohol  obtained  by  referring  to  the  Windisch  Alcohol  Table. 

I  he  extract  after  cooling  is  also  made  up  to  100  grams  and 
after  being  filtered  the  Specific  Gravity  is  taken  at  17.50  C. 
and  percentage  of  extract  obtained  by  referring  to  Balling 
Tables. 

The  second  column  gives  the  results  obtained  by  taking  the 
refraction  of  the  distillate  and  the  refraction  of  the  extract 
and  referring  to  the  Bernhard  Wagner  Tables  contained  in 
his  Inaugural  Dissertation  published  1903,  pages  58-60.  The 


FIG.  no.  1. 


analysis  for  the  purpose  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  accuracy  of  the  Zeiss 
Immersion  Refractometer. 

Chemists  of  America  are  working 
hand  in  hand  to  obtain  methods  of 
analysis  which  will  give  uniform  re¬ 
sults  and  which  are  devoid  of 
‘sources  of  error”  which  render  the 
results  of  the  analysis  questionable 
as  to  their  correctness.  From  the 
examinations  which  we  conducted 
under  my  supervision  with  the  Re¬ 
fractometer  during  the  last  year,  I 
am  certain  that  this  instrument  will 
eventually  prevent  the  wide  diver¬ 
gence  in  alcohol  and  extract  determi¬ 
nations,  reported  by  different  chem¬ 
ists. 

My  purpose  in  publishing  our  re¬ 
sults  on  beer  analysis  at  this  time  is 
twofold:  First,  to  convince  col¬ 
leagues  that  the  results  obtained 
with  this  instrument  are  much  more 
accurate  than  are  obtaniable  by  dis¬ 
tillation  and  by  taking  the  Specific 
Gravity  of  the  distillate,  etc. ;  and 
second,  to  call  attention  to  the  Re¬ 
fractometer  tables  for  alcohol  and 
extract  which  have  been  published. 

The  results  of  our  examinations  of 
27  samples  of  beer  are  given  below. 
The  numbers  of  the  first  column  in¬ 
dicate  the  numbers  of  the  beers. 
There  are  three  separate  columns  un¬ 
der  each  heading,  Alcohol,  Extract 
and  Original  Gravity  of  Wort.  The 
first  column,  viz.,  Alcohol,  gives  re¬ 
sults  obtained  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  : 


THE  USE  OF  THE  ZEISS  IMMERSION  REFRAC¬ 
TOMETER  FOR  EXTRACT  4ND  ALCOHOL 
DETERMINATIONS  OF  BEER. 


BY  PROF.  A.  LASCHE, 

Director  of  Lasche  Institute  of  Fermentology,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

After  reading  Dr.  Albert  E.  Leach’s  interesting  article  on 
the  use  of  the  Refractometer  in  Food  analyses  in  the  March 
number  of  The  American  Food  Journal,  I  decided  to  sup¬ 
plement  his  remarks  with  our  results  on  beer  and  liquor 
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third  column  contains  the  figures  obtained  by  using  the  Dr. 
Edward  Ackermann  Automatic  Calculating  Device,  and/or 
this  purpose  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  beer  is  taken  at  15  C. 
and  tbe  refraction  of  the  beer  obtained  at  a  temperature  of 
17.50  C.  Extreme  care  was  taken  in  making  the  alcohol  and 
extract  determinations  according  to  the  usual  method  and 
from  the  result  of  our  examination  as  tabulated  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  difference  in  using  the  different  methods 
is  hardly  0.05  per  cent.  The  advantages  in  using  the  Refrac- 
tometer  are  great  accuracy,  and  if  the  calculating  device  is 
at  hand,  a  great  saving  of  time. 

When  the  machine  or  calculating  device  is  used  it  is  only 
necessary  to  obtain  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  beer  and  the 
refraction.  The  method  of  procedure  is  using  this  device 
(Figure  1)  is  as  follows:  After  obtaining  the  Specific 
Gravity  of  the  beer  at  150  C.  the  arrow  is  moved  to  the  Speci¬ 
fic  Gravity  figure  and  then  according  to  the  refraction  the 
alcohol  is  read  off  in  percentage  by  weight  to  the  right  and 
the  extract  in  percentage  by  weight  to  the  left.  We  calcu¬ 
lated  all  of  our  results  over  to  grams  per  100  c.  c.  beer  be¬ 
cause  this  is  now  the  system  according  to  which  the  results 
of  this  kind  are  reported.  When  the  Ackermann  Calculating 
machine  is  not  at  hand  the  percentage  of  alcohol  and  extract 
by  weight  can  be  calculated  from  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the 
beer  and  its  refraction  according  to  the  following  formula : 


Percentage  of  Alcohol 
386.r  —  148.5.S 


386.66,2  +  148,5.170 
Percentage  of  Extract 
I70.r  +  66,2.  s 


0,007598.  r  —  0,00292  3.  s 


0,003366.1-  +  0.001 303. s 


386.66,2+148,5.170 

r  =  Refraction  Index  difference  between  water  and  the  beer. 
s  =  Specific  Gravity  difference  between  water  and  the  beer. 


In  making  the  examinations  of  the  27  samples  of  beer  we 
took  into  consideration  the  contribution  of  Dr.  Edward  Ack¬ 
ermann  and  Dr.  A.  Steinmann  which  appear  in  the  Zschft. 
f.  d.  Ges.  Brauwesen,  XXVIII.  I9°5-  Above  authors  criticise 
the  alcohol  and  extract  tables  of  Bernhard  Wagner.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  examinations  they  find  that  the  Wagner 
Tables  give  results  which  are  from  0.1  to  0.15  per  cent,  too 
high.  Ackermann  and  Steinmann  published  another  table 
which  they  claim  is  especially  adapted  for  beer  analyses 
whereas  the  Wagner  Table  was  not  intended  foi  this  purpose. 
According  to  our  analyses  of  American  beers  we  must  dis¬ 
agree  with  Ackermann  and  Steinmann.  We  find  that  the 
Wagner  tables  are  correct  and  by  referring  to  our  results 
this  fact  will  be  evident.  V  e  also  find  that  the  Ackermann 
Calculating  machine  is  correct,  whereas  the  figures  obtained 
by  using  the  Ackermann  tables  do  not  agree  with  the  figures 
obtained  by  using  his  machine  or  by  distillation.  For  Ameri¬ 
can  beers  the  Wagner  [Table  of  the  Ackermann  Calculating 
Machine  should  be  used. 

A  number  of  samples  of  the  above  beers  were  examined 
at  different  times  to  determine  the  error  of  analysis.  By 
distillation  a  variation  of  0.1  per  cent,  in  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  is  allowed  and  our  results  were  within  this  limit. 
With  the  Zeiss  Immersion  Refractometer  and  using  the  Acker¬ 
mann  Machine  we  determined  practically  no  error. 

A  difference  of  o.x  per  cent,  in  alcohol  and  extract  would 
mean  0.4  degrees  for  alcohol  and  0.8  degrees  for  extract  in  the 
Refractometer  reading  when  using  the  machine.  Our  tests 
convince  us  that  the  reading  will  not  vary  over  0.1  degrees 
and  this  would  make  the  error  for  alcohol  0.025  Per  cent- 
and  one-half  as  much  for  extract. 

The  27  samples  of  beer  examined  came  from  different  parts 
of  tbe  United  States  and  include  “Pure  Malt  Beers,”  “Raw 
Fruit  Beers,”  “Extra  Pale  Beers,”  “Muenchener  Beers 
and  very  dark  “Bock  Beers.”  Expressing  the  color  of  the 
beers  according  to  Stammers  Colorimeter  (one  glass)  they  ran 
from  4.00  to  24.00.  We  tested  the  Immersion  Refractometer 
with  regard  to  the  effect  which  the  color  of  the  liquid 
might  have  upon  the  reading  and  whether  aniline  dyes  or 
caramel  was  used,  no  effect  whatsoever  could  be  determined. 

In  taking  the  refraction  for  beer  it.  is  not  necessary  that 
it  is  previously  freed  from  Carbonic  acid  gas,  since  a  number 
of  trials  demonstrated  that  the  reading  is  not  affected  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  Carbonic  acid. 

The  Zeiss  Immersion  Refractometer  is  otherwise  a  very 
useful  instrument  for  food  and  Zymotechnical  laboratories, 
in  the  preparation  of  Standard  Solutions  of  acids  or  salts. 
Our  refractometer  tests  with  Distilled  Liquors  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  later. 


Figs. 

Figs  are  an  important  and  most  nutritious  food.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  their  laxative  properties  they  are  not  unimportant  as 
a  medicine.  A  growing  cult  in  this  country  advocates  an 
exclusive  diet  of  fruit  and  nuts  and  rely  very  largely  on  figs. 
An  enthusiastic  adherent  of  this  cult  once  came  to  the  editor 
and  complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  good  figs,  al¬ 
though  he  bought  in  original  packages  and  paid  the  highest 
price.  He  brought  packages  for  inspection  and  showed  a 
large  number  to  be  wormy  or  moldy  or  diseased  and  only 
fit  to  be  dumped. 

California,  it  is  claimed,  now  produces  as  fine  figs  as  any 
grown  on  foreign  soil.  Most  of  them,  however,  although 
free  from  worms  and  mold,  are  somewhat  sour  and  deficient 
in  sugar.  This  may  be  improved  upon  by  proper  picking  and 
packing.  Consul  Norton  writes  that  figs  are  grown  and 
packed  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  where  the  best  figs  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  produced. 

The  fig  district  is  largely  along  the  line  of  the  Smyrna- 
Aidin  Railroad.  The  best  grades  of  fruit  (termed  erbeilli ) 
come  from  Inovassi.  Figs  from  Naali  and  from  Sultan 
Hissar  are  also  highly  valued,  although  the  skins  are  some¬ 
what  thicker.  Trees  begin  to  bear  in  their  sixth  year  and 
are  in  full  vigor  in  the  fifteenth  year.  Fig  trees  on  the  low 
plains  yield  fruit  which  is  both  larger  and  richer  in  saccharine 
matter.  They  often  suffer,  however,  from  an  excess  of  moist¬ 
ure  in  unusually  wet  seasons,  when  groves  on  higher  ground 
are  less  harmed,  owing  to  the  facilities  for  drainage. 

The  fruit  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  it  is 
picked  and  dried  in  the  open  air  for  from  three  to  six  days. 
It  is  then  packed  in  sacks  of  about  250  pounds  each,  two  of 
which  constitute  a  load  for  a  camel,  and  transported  to  the 
nearest  railroad  station.  After  arrival  at  Smyrna  camels 
likewise  transport  the  sacks  to  the  warehouses  of  the  dealers. 
Carts  are  not  employed  in  this  connection,  as  the  fruit  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  when  the  sacks  are  piled  one  on  the 
other.  The  arrivals  from  the  country  are  promptly  bought 
up  by  the  various  great  packing  houses,  who  have  each  a 
large  corps  of  employes,  chiefly  women  and  girls,  for  the 
operations  of  sorting,  washing,  drying,  and  packing  the  fruit. 
This  means  work  for  many  thousands  in  Smyrna  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  the  average  de¬ 
gree  of  prosperity  among  the  lower  classes  during  the  entire 
vear  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  money  set  in 
motion  during  this  short  period. 

SKILFUL  SORTING. 

The  sorting  of  the  figs  is  carried  out  with  great  care. 
Color,  but  more  especially  size  and  thickness,  or  rather  thin¬ 
ness,  of  skin,  guide  the  classification.  The  inferior  grades, 
the  so-called  “hordas,”  culls  or  refuse,  are  eliminated  and 
sold  for  purposes  of  distillation.  A  certain  quantity  of  this 
grade  is  exported  to  Austria  and  Hungary  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  chicory.  The  delicate  flavor  of  Vienna  coffee 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  dried  fig-powder.  The  better  grades 
are  prepared  for  export  in  various  ways.  The  least  expensive 
is  packing  in  linen  or  other  bags,  and  is  used  usually  for  the 
less  valuable  qualities.  The  finer  grades  are  subjected  to  a 
certain  manipulation  before  being  tightly  packed  in  boxes 
containing  from  1  to  11  pounds.  During  the  manipulation 
the  workmen  continually  dip  their  fingers  in  sea  water.  As 
a  result  the  fruit  is  better  preserved  and  the  sweetness  is  not 
diminished  by  long  keeping.  The  term  “macaroni  figs”  is 
applied  to  fruit  which  has  been  gently  rolled  between  the 
palms  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  resemble  an  elongated  ellipsoid. 
“Loucoum  figs”  are  prepared  by  pressing  the  fruit  into  a 
rectangular  form,  not  dissimilar  in  size  and  appearance  to 
the  oriental  confectionery  well  known  under  the  name  of 
“Turkish  delight,”  or  “loucoum.” 

THE  CHOICE  VARIETIES. 

The  great  majority  of  the  choicer  figs  (the  so-called  oleme. 
i.  e.,  selected)  are  packed  in  layers.  The  upper  side  is  split 
and  the  fig  is  flattened  out.  This  method  allows  expert 
manipulators  to  give  a  ^nore  presentable  appearance  to  small 
figs  than  is  possible  in  preparing  “macaroni”  or  “loucoum” 
figs.  The  “macaroni”  style  of  packing  involves  the  least  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  fruit.  The  “loucoum” 
style  leaves  it  most  nearly  the  original  size,  and  is  the  best 
adapted  for  any  subsequent  manipulation  by  importers.  The 
latter  two  methods  are  the  most  favorable  for  proper  curing 
during  transportation.  Boxes  of  figs  prepared  by  any  of  the 
three  latter  methods  are  usually  exported  in  crates  holding 
about  330  pounds. 
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What  Is  It? 

We  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  literary  bureau,  a  lecture 
bureau,  a  lobby  bureau,  or  a  scientific  bureau. 

i  here  was  a  popular  impression  at  one  time  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  scientific  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  investigat¬ 
ing  soils  and  animal  foods,  and  matters  kindred  to  agriculture  • 
but  of  late  the  present  chief  of  the  bureau  seems  to  be  chiefly 
engaged  in  furnishing  material  for  magazine  articles,  deliver¬ 
ing  lectures  around  the  country,  and  directing  pressure  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  members  of  Congress  to  induce  them  to 
Pasj  a,law  J°  authorize  his  department  to  branch  out  into  a 
held  of  activities  for  which  neither  the  department,  nor  the 
federal  government  was  ever  created. 

If  these  extra  official  and  vicarious  proclivities  were  confined 
to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  alone,  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but 
when  the  entire  staff  of  the  bureau  is  engaged  in  assisting  in 
such  matters  under  the  direction  of  the  chief,  it  looks  to  the 
plain  citizen  like  working  the  theory  of  “public  office  for  a 
private  snap”  to  the  limit. 

•  ^  ^!as  asserted  that  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  has  spent  more  time  away  from  his  office  than  all  of  the 
other  chiefs  of  bureaus  combined. 

We  submit  that  the  public  money  should  be  expended  for 
public  purposes  only,  and  not  for  self-exploitation  or  self- 
aggrandizement,  either  in  the  literary,  lecture,  or  lobby  line.— 
file  Standard,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  12,  1906. 


“Patent  Medicines  in  the  Transvaal.” 

South  Africa  believes  in  patent  medicines  and  allows  their 
sale  not  only  by  the  chemist  and  pharmacist  but  by  the  coun¬ 
try  merchant.  Physicians  are  scarce  and  their  prices  high. 
A  city  call  costs  $5.00,  and  a  country  call  a  small  fortune. 
1  he  Boer  believes  that  a  meritorious  patent  medicine  fills  the 
bill  as  well  as  a  prescription  and  at  about  one-fifth  the  cost. 

However,  a  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Colonial  Council 
requires  all  articles  containing  almonds  belladonna,  canthar- 
ades,  chloroform,  chloral  hydrate,  opium,  nux  vomica,  oxalic 
acid,  mercury  and  vermin  killers  to  be  labeled  Poison.  Also 
if  patent  medicines  contain  a  large  amount  of  alcohol  they 
fall  under  the  ban  of  the  liquor  ordinance,  w'hich  imposes  a 
heavy  license. 


Food  Commissioner  Warren  of  Pennsylvania  has  instituted 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  suits  against  dealers  charged  with 
selling  codfish  containing  Boric  acid. 

******  *** 

The  Ohio  Food  Law  has  been  amended  to  make  the  8th  or 
last  decennial  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopaeia  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  State.  Inasmuch  as  this  Pharmacopaeia  expressly 
states  that  the  standards  of  purity  and  strength  prescribed 
in  the  text  of  this  Pharmacopaeia  are  intended  to  apply  to 
substances  which  are  used  solely  for  medicinal  purposes  and 
when  professedly  bought,  sold  and  disposed  as  such,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  food  commissioner  might  have  some  difficulty 
in  enforcing  its  standards  as  to  food  products. 

I  he  new  law  also  provides  that  the  term  flavoring  extract 
shall  include  any  article  used  as  a  flavor  for  food  or  drink, 
whether  used  or  sold  under  the  name  of  extract,  flavor,  es¬ 
sence,  tincture  or  other  name. 

The  new  Pharmacopaeia  does  not  recognize  lemon  essence 
hence  the  food  commission  of  Ohio  rules  that  the  old  Pharma¬ 
copaeia  standard  of  5  Per  cent  of  oil  of  lemon  is  still  the 
standard  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  new  Pharmacopaeia,  however,  does  recognize  and 
provide  a  standard  for  “Tincture  of  Lemon  Peel”  which  is 
used  for  flavoring.  It  would  seem  that  a  battle  in  the  courts 
will  be  necessary  before  all  of  the  problems  involved  will  be 
straightened  out. 


Food  Notes  from  Foreign  Countries. 

It  is  said  that  in  France  potato  starch  is  used  to  sweeten 
sour  grape  juice. 

^  * 

At  the  suggestion  of  Princess  Sophia  new  methods  of 
bread-making  are  displacing  the  old  methods  used  in  Greece, 
and  coke  used  in  place  of  wood  for  fuel.  The  coke  costs  only 
one-half  as  much  as  wood  and  has  the  further  advantage  of 
protecting  the  forests  of  the  country. 

*  *  * 

Russia’s  new  tariff  law  took  effect  March  1,  imposing  a 
stiff  duty  on  imports  of  fruits  of  all  kinds — fresh,  preserved 
and  manufactured — and  gingerbread,  confectionery,  cocoa  and 
condensed  milk. 


Ihe  United  States  leads  the  world  in  cocoa  consumption, 
u'”8  33.159  tons ;  next  follows  Germany,  France,  England, 
Holland  and  Switzerland  in  order  named. 


Prof.  Emil  Fisher,  who  is  principally  known  to  fame  as 
producer  ot  sugar  by  synthesis,  has  now  been  able  to  manufacture 
an  artificial  proteid  which  he  calls  “Polypeptide.”  It  is  said 
to  possess  a  number  of  the  properties  of  natural  albumen. 
1  his  is  the  most  important  food  of  the  human  family  and  if 
1  fSP  j  ,  Pr°duced  economically  would  make  us  independent 
o  bad  harvests,  cinch  bugs,  grasshoppers,  floods  and  droughts 
and  all  the  ills  that  harass  the  farmer. 

Like  artificial  sugar,  however,  the  cost  is  likely  to  be  so 
great  as  to  make  its  manufacture  unprofitable. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

B.  Wagner  and  A.  Rinck  claim  that  the  use  of  the  immer¬ 
sion  refractometer  for  determining  sugar  is  more  accurate 
more  rapid,  and  more  economical  of  time  and  material  than 
gravimetric  methods.  The  possibilities  of  the  method  for 
the  determination  of  calcium  aluminum,  iron  zinc  etc  are 
also  spoken  of. 

LI.  Schlegel  has  found  that  good  eggs  did  not  spoil  or  “rot” 
when  kept  in  intimate  contact  with  rotten  eggs  for  eight 
days  at  a  temperature  of  25  degrees  C.  They  did,  however, 
absorb  the  offensive  smell  of  the  spoiled  eggs. 

A.  C.  Houston  proposes  the  following  bacteriological  stand¬ 
ards  for  milk:  1  cc  should  not  show  Vacillus  enteritidis 
sporodenes ; 

^  the  presence  of  B.  coh  nor  .0001  cc  the  presence  of 
strep  to-cocci.  The  primary  sediment  after  twenty-four  hours 
should  not  exceed  one  hundred  parts  per  million  nor  the 
secondary  sediment  after  centrifuging  fifty  parts  per  million. 

Ihe  Idaho  Experiment  Station  offices,  library  and  labora- 
tories  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire  March  20,  1906.  Insur¬ 
ance  $106,500,  which  will  cover  about  one-half  the  loss. 


FIXTURES 

Time  and  Place  of  Holding  Conventions,  Food  Shows 
and  Expositions  Relating  to  Pure  Foods. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. — Millers’  National  Federation,  June  20-22. 

Portland,  Ore. — United  States  Hoteimen’s  Mutual  Benefit 
Association,  June  26th. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. — American  Chemical  Society,  June  28th- 50th, 
inclusive. 

Hartford,  Conn.— THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
STATE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DEPARTMENTS,  now 
called  the  INTERSTATE  PURE  FOOD  COMMISSION, 
July  17th,  18th,  19th  and  20th,  inclusive.  Address  J.  B. 
Noble,  President  and  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Chicago,  Ill. — National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  July  19-21. 
C.  W.  Baker,  Union  Stock  Yards. 

FOOD  SHOWS. 

Columbus,  Ohio— Pure  Food  Show,  May  14th  to  26th,  in¬ 
clusive. 

Omaha,  Nebraska— Pure  Food  Show,  September  3d  to  20th, 
inclusive. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Pure  Food  Show,  Oct.  nth  to  29th,  in¬ 
clusive.  Under  the  management  of  the  Merchants’  Pure  Food 
Show  Company,  J.  W.  Dean,  ■  treasurer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York  City — New  York  Food  Show.  Given  by  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Bronx  Retail  Grocers’  Association.  St.  Nicholas 
Rink.  Oct.  1-27.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers, 
277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  New  Haven  Business  Men’s  Exposi¬ 
tion,  state  armory,  Oct.  18-27.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe 
managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Second  Annual  Food  Show.  The  Lyric. 
Nov.  12-Dec.  1.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Third  Annual  Providence  Food  Show. 
Given  by  the  Butchers’  and  Marketmen’s  Association  of  Rhode 
Island.  Infantry  Hall.  Feb.  11-23,  1907.  C.  H.  Green  and 
E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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NATIONAL  CONVENTION  CALLED. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments,  now  called  the  Interstate  Pure  Food 
Commission,  will  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  first  session  to  be  held  at  i  o’clock 
p.  m.,  Tuesday,  July  17th,  to  continue  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  July  18th,  19th  and  20th. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  action  on 
the  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ments  to  change  the  name  of  the  association  to  the 
“Interstate  Pure  Food  Commission.”  The  association 
grew  in  power  and  influence  under  the  old  name ;  it  is 
the  most  appropriate  name  for  the  organization,  and 
while  it  may  have  been  placed  in  an  undesirable  light 
regarding  some  things  it  may  have  done,  particularly 
as  regards  the  endorsement  of  a  particular  variety  of 
whisky  and  the  exploitation  by  its  secretary  of  bottled- 
in-bond  whisky  under  the  guise  of  a  pure  food  exhibit 
in  St.  Louis,  still  such  matters  cannot  be  remedied  by 
assuming  a  disguise.  A  change  of  name  cannot  re¬ 
form  anybody.  A  change  of  heart  is  necessary.  At 
the  last  meeting  there  were  indications  that  the  reform 
was  deeper  than  on  the  surface.  The  organization  of 
the  Dairy  Commissions  and  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missions  of  the  various  states  is  great  enough  to  man¬ 
age  its  affairs  without  federal  domination,  and  perhaps 

the  coming  convention  will  prove  it. 

The  dairy  interests  are  responsible  for  all  food  laws. 
Most  of  the  states  started  with  dairy  commissions, 
which  were  enlarged  into  dairy  and  food  commissions. 
It  is  an  injustice  to  this  great  industry  which  has 
worked  so  faithfully  for  pure  food  to  leave  the  name 
“dairy”  out  of  the  name  of  the  national  association. 

We  have  been  urged  by  several  dairy  and  food  com¬ 
missioners  to  protest  against  the  new  name  and  advo¬ 
cate  a  return  to  the  old  and  appropriate  name,  The 
National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  De¬ 
partments. 

No  other  name  so  fitly  describes  the  national  organ¬ 
ization  as  the  names  of  the  organizations  which 


compose  it,  which  are,  with  but  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  dairy  commissions  or  dairy  and  food  com¬ 
missions.  Moreover,  the  name  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  used  in  the  call  for  its  existence  recog¬ 
nizes  its  national  character.  The  term  Interstate  Pure 
Food  Commission  is  appropriate  for  only  what  it  may 
be,  if  it  tries  to  cling  to  this  name — an  organization  of 
but  a  few  Eastern  states. 

The  country  cannot  take  seriously  to  the  new  name. 
Congress,  if  it  passes  the  pure  food  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
will  recognize  the  Standards  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ments.  not  the  Interstate  Food  Commission. 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  return  to  the  old  name, 
which  in  the  main  is  an  honorable  one.  If  there  is  any 
disgrace  attached  to  it,  first  reform,  and  then  live  it 
down. 

The  ostrich  tries  to  hide  by  burying  its  head  in  the 
sand.  The  criminal  tries  to  elude  justice  by  a  false 
name  and  wig,  but  the  National  Association  of  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Departments  cannot  evade  responsi¬ 
bility  by  assuming  an  alias. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  quotes  Medical  Inspector 
Spaulding  of  the  city  board  of  health  as  saying  that 
antitoxin  is  sold  by  a  trust  at  exorbitant  prices,  and 
comments  profusely  on  the  evils  thereof.  The  next 
morning  it  is  announced  that  a  wonderful  cure  has 
been  -effected  by  the  city  purchasing  antitoxin  of  the 
“McCormick  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases”  at  less 
than  market  price. 

Should  any  Tribune  “charity”  decide  to  supply  the 
city  or  the  poor  with  non-poisonous  antitoxin  or  sugar 
or  patent  medicines,  no  one  ought  to  object.  If  the 
object,  however,  is  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  their  “charities”  at  the  expense  of  business 
reputations  of  legitimate  concerns,  and  at  a  possible 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  a  different  proposition  is  in¬ 
volved.  To  test  the  truth  of  the  matter  clippings  from 
the  Tribune  were  sent  to  H.  K.  Mill  ford  &  Co.  of 
Philadelphia  and  to  Schieffelin  &  Co.  of  New  York, 
two  manufacturers  of  antitoxin,  and  to  Dr.  C.  R. 
Spicer,  secretary  of  the  Sangamon  County  Medical 
Society,  with  request  for  a  statement  of  facts.  The: 
replies  are  appended  and  speak  for  themselves. 

Philadelphia,  May  4,  1906. 

American  Food  Journal, 

334  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of 
recent  date  enclosing  clipping  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  city  of  Chicago  being  supplied  with  antitoxin  from 
the  Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases. 

There  is  no  antitoxin  trust — the  prices  are  not  exorbitant. 
Tt  grrs  without  saying  that  no  manufacturing  house  can  com¬ 
pete  in  price  with  an  endowed  institution  not  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  expense  of  doing  business,  _  such  as .  salesmen, 
advertising,  circularizing,  and  the  general  introduction  of  the 
product. 

Besides  this,  the  manufacturers  protect  the  retail  druggist 
from  loss  in  handling  a  product  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  public  community,  inasmuch  as  they  exchange  unsold  anti¬ 
toxin  for  a  fresh  supply  at  no  expense  to  the  druggist,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  which  is  an  absolute  loss  to  the  manufacturer.  Did 
we  not  have  this  exchange  feature  we  could,  of  course,  market 
antitoxin  at  less  price,  since  a  large  volume  of  the  antitoxin 
that  is  sold  to  the  druggist  is  afterwards  exchanged  from  time 
to  time  for  fresh  supply. 

This  exchange  feature  we  deem  is  absolutely  necessary, 
otherwise  the  retail  druggist  could  not  afford  to  take  the 
chance  on  purchasing  a  perishable  product  like  antitoxin,  and 
as  it  is  an  emergency  remedy,  physicians  in  times  of  emergency 
would  not  be  able  to  get  supplies  without  delay.  A  delay  of  a. 
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few  hours  in  administering  antitoxin  may  mean  the  death  of 
the  patient.  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  K.  Mulford  Company, 
Milton  Campbell,  Pres. 

New  York,  May  5,  1906. 

American  Food  Journal, 

315  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  received  your  letter  of  May  2d,  and 
so  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  antitoxin  trust,  and  further  we 
do  not  think  that  the  product  is  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
especially  when  one  considers  the  care  and  skill  which  is  re¬ 
quired  in  its  manufacture.  Yours  truly, 

SCHIEFFELIN  &  Co., 

H.  S.  Livingston. 

May  9,  1906. 

American  Food  Journal, 

334  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen  :  Regarding  antitoxin  will  say  that  I  have  very 
little  complaint  from  my  patrons  regarding  the  price  of  that 
remedy.  In  fact  it  is  the  most  promptly  and  cheerfully  paid  of 
any  of  my  bills  because  of  the  positive  results. 

Lack  of  money  need  deprive  no  one  of  its  benefits,  as  in 
every  county  in  the  state  there  is  a  supply  kept  by  the  state 
for  free  distribution  to  those  who  cannot  pay.  Anyone  with  a 
knowledge  of  biological  products  should  know  that  such  a 
serum  cannot  be  produced  safely  and  cheaply. 

Every  process  in  its  manufacture  from  the  care  of  the  con¬ 
trol  animal  to  the  finished  product  must  be  under  as  strict 
bacteriological  observance  as  is  used  by  the  surgeon  in  an 
operation  on  the  brain,  otherwise  the  least  infection  of  the 
serum  may  make  it  a  most  dangerous  body. 

This  fact  was  well  illustrated  a  few  years  since  when,  in 
St.  Louis,  a  quantity  of  antitoxin  which  had  been  infected  with 
tetanus  bacilli  was  used  and  a  large  number  of  deaths  promptly 
followed.  The  physiological  testing  and  standardizing  is  a 
very  exacting  and  expensive  process ;  but  essential  to  uni¬ 
formity. 

Care  of  antitoxin  in  the  hands  of  the  distributing  agent  is 
essential,  but  expensive  to  the  manufacturer,  as  all  stock  is 
replaced  with  fresh,  by  him,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain 
age. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  care  and  exactness  incident  to  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  antitoxin  make  that  remedy 
expensive.  A  simple  explanation  of  these  facts  usually  satisfy 
the  patron.  He  is  more  anxious  about  the  quality  and  results 
than  the  price.  C.  R.  Spicer, 

Springfield,  Ill.  Children  and  Obstetrics. 


THE  FREE  ALCOHOL  BILL. 

Ethyl  alcohol  now  pays  an  internal  revenue  tax  of 
$2.09  per  gallon.  The  cost  of  production  from  corn 
is  variously  stated  from  18  to  35c  per  gallon.  Al¬ 
cohol  is  now  extensively  used  in  foods,  medicines  and 
beverages  and  in  the  arts  and  industries.  It  is  thought 
that  it  would  be  much  more  extensively  used  if  free 
from  tax.  However,  the  principal  revenue  of  the 
government  is  derived  from  alcohol,  the  major  part 
of  which  is  used  as  a  beverage. 

Mr.  Payne  of  New  York  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
bouse  of  representatives  to  allow  alcohol  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  bond  without  payment  of  the  internal  rev¬ 
enue  tax  when  intended  for  use  in  the  arts  and  in¬ 
dustries  or  for  fuel,  light  and  power,  provided  said 
alcohol  shall  have  been  mixed  under  governmental  su¬ 
pervision  with  a  suitable  denaturing  agent.  This  de¬ 
naturing  agent  is  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
alcohol  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  No  substances 
for  this  purpose  are  named  in  the  bill,  but  in  Europe 
methyl  alcohol,  commonly  known  as  wood  alcohol  and 
pyridine  bases,  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  bill  passed  the  House,  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  now  reposes  in  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Aldrich  is  chairman  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  and  is  said  not  to  favor  the  bill.  Newspapers 
partial  to  the  bill  say  that  Senator  Aldrich,  who  is  a 
relative  of  Mr.  John  Rockefeller,  is  opposed  to  the 
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bill  on  account  of  the  fact  that  cheap  alcohol  would  be 
a  competitor  of  gasoline  for  producing  light  and 
power. 

1  he  fact  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  against 
the  bill,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is  not  sufficient  grounds  to 
favor  its  enactment  into  law.  The  popular  sentiment 
against  trusts  has  been  much  abused  of  late.  Appeals 
to  passion  and  prejudice  have  taken  the  place  of  argu¬ 
ment.  A  representative  can  hardly  talk  on  the 
weather  in  the  House  of  Representatives  without  being 
accused  of  favoring  the  corporations  or  fostering  a 
trust. 

So  oppressive  has  this  become  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
against  it,  with  the  agricultural  press  and  people 
against  it.  with  the  principal  metropolitan  papers 
against  it,  with  the  actual  sentiment  of  their  own  body 
against  it,  were  forced  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  garden  seeds,  a  species  of  graft,  pure  and 
simple,  because  Representative  Gaines  of  Tennessee 
said  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  seed 
trust. 

We  are  willing  to  credit  any  one  with  honest  op¬ 
position  to  the  free  alcohol  bill  and  do  not  wish  to 
see  it  passed  without  serious  consideration. 

There  are  at  least  three  valid  arguments  against  it. 
1st.  The  impossibility  of  preventing  its  surreptitious 
use  for  drinking  purposes.  Second,  the  loss  of  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  government.  Third,  the  partial  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  wood  alcohol  industry  for  which  ethyl  alco¬ 
hol  would  become  a  cheap  substitute. 

In  addition  there  is  the  repugnance  one  feels  for 
using  a  good  food  for  fuel. 

There  is  no  perfect  denaturing  material  known. 
The  Russian  government  has  offered  a  prize  of  $15,000 
for  an  agent  best  suited  for  that  purpose. 

The  revenues  of  the  government  must  suffer  to  the 
extent  that  alcohol  is  now  used  in  the  arts,  unless  the 
people  are  patriotic  enough  to  drink  up  the  deficiency. 

Statistics  show  that  about  6,000,000  gallons  of 
methyl  alcohol  now  produced  will,  under  free  ethyl 
alcohol,  be  without  an  occupation.  Some  of  this  may, 
however,  be  used  as  a  denaturing  agent  for  ethyl 
alcohol. 

We  remember  with  what  sorrow  we  read  of  the 
trials  of  the  people  of  Kansas  a  few  years  ago,  when, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  the  abundance 
of  corn,  they  used  the  golden  grains  for  fuel.  And 
much  more  heat  could  be  obtained  out  of  the  corn  than 
out  of  alcohol  made  therefrom. 

But  while  we  can  see  several  valid  objections.  The 
American  Food  Journal  sees  sufficient  advantages  in 
free  alcohol  to  more  than  counterbalance  them. 

Free  alcohol  will  invigorate  American  chemical  in¬ 
dustries.  Free  alcohol  will  place  American  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  in  a  position  to  bid  for  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Free  alcohol  will  stimulate  scientific 
investigation.  Free  alcohol  offers  unlimited  applica¬ 
tion  in  lighting,  in  heating  and  in  running  alcohol 
engines. 

Free  alcohol  will  make  us  independent  of  nature’s 
storehouse  of  oil,  which  some  time  must  play  out. 

Free  alcohol  will  bring  additional  revenue  to  the 
farmer,  at  least  until  some  cheaper  method  of  manu¬ 
facturing  is  discovered. 

Free  alcohol  will  render  valuable,  products  such  as 
beet  molasses,  sugar  cane  by-products,  soured  honev 
and  other  saccharine  material  heretofore  useless. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  alcohol  will  soon  be  pro- 
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duced  from  sawdust,  commercially,  as  has  long  been 
the  dream  of  chemists.  The  American  Food  Journal 
trusts  that  the  Senate  will  follow  the  action  of  the 
House  in  passing  the  free  alcohol  bill  without  amend¬ 
ment. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
a  bulletin  on  “Some  forms  of  Food  Adulteration  and 
Simple  Methods  for  Their  Detection,”  by  W.  D.  Bige¬ 
low  and  Burton  J.  Howard.  The  bulletin  is  remark¬ 
able  in  that  a  conservative  and  national  position  is 
taken  on  the  subject  of  food  adulteration  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  the  reiterated  views  of  the  chief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry,  whom  it  rebukes  after  this 
fashion : 

The  demand  for  information  on  this  subject  is  now  very 
general  and,  as  is  often  the  case  when  public  interest  is  deeply 
aroused,  there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  toward  exaggera¬ 
tion  which  frequently  amounts  to  sensationalism.  Such  an 
attitude  is  to  be  deplored,  and  unless  it  is  checked  must  sooner 
or  later  react  unfavorably.  It  is  not  unusual  to  speak  of  some 
of  our  typical  foods  as  poisoned,  and  of  food  manufacturers  as 
poisoners.  Such  characterizations  are  unfortunate  and  untrue. 
Deleterious  substances  are  doubtless  sometimes  added  to  foods. 
At  the  same  time  the  word  “poison''  has  a  very  strong  and 
distinct  significance  and  should  not  be  applied  to  any  of  the 
substances  ordinarily  added  to  foods,  except  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  harmful.  The  word  “poisoner”  signifies  a  person  who 
intentionally  and  deliberately  administers  an  article  intended  to 
result  fatally,  or  at  least  very  disastrously  to  health. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  any  manufacturer  of 
foods  adds  to  his  products  substances  which  he  believes  will 
be  injurious  to  health.  There  is  no  reason  for  attributing  such 
motives  to  so  large  and  important  a  class  of  our  citizens,  and 
their  business  sagacity  in  other  directions  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  shortsightedness  of  so  serious  a  nature.  We  cannot 
do  less  than  assume  that  manufacturers  who  depend  for  their 
success  upon  the  reputation  of  their  brands  will  add  nothing 
which  they  believe  will  make  their  products  seriously  detri¬ 
mental  to  health.  It  is  not  to  their  interest  to  shorten  the 
lives  of  their  customers  nor  to  impair  their  appetites.  We 
must  assume  that  they  honestly  believe  the  products  they 
employ  to  be  wholesome.  Therefore,  in  judging  of  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  preservatives  and  other  substances  added  in  the 
preparation  of  foods,  the  subject  must  be  treated  in  a  con¬ 
servative  manner  and  no  criminal  or  even  dishonest  motives 
attributed  to  those  who  differ  with  us  on  the  subject. 

This  admission  is  an  important  and  valuable  one, 
but  its  truth  has  been  recognized  too  late.  The  people 
have  for  the  most  part  ceased  absorbing  in  open- 
mouthed  wonder  the  thrilling  tales  of  the  sensational¬ 
ist.  The  reaction  has  already  taken  place,  and  its 
result  can  only  be  unfavorable  to  pure  food.  People 
readily  reason  that  if  a  part  is  untrue  the  whole  is 
false.  The  advocates  of  pure  food  must  stem  the  tide 
of  the  reaction  and  show  the  people  that  there  is  real 
need  of  governmental  supervision  of  food  stuffs  by 
authorities  best  equipped  to  carry  on  the  work — the 
sovereign  states  of  the  Union. 


Drs.  Bigelow  and  Howard  of  the  bureau  of  chem¬ 
istry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  do  not  share  their 
chief’s  views  in  regard  to  the  toxicity  of  coal-tar  col¬ 
ors.  We  quote  from  Bulletin  No.  ioo,  just  issued,  as 
follows : 

COLORING  MATTER. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  among  hygienists  re¬ 
garding  the  wholesomeness  of  the  substances  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  for  coloring  foods.  European  countries  have  legally 
recognized  the  wholesomeness  of  a  considerable  number  of 
coal-tar  derivatives.  In  this  country  a  preference  is  frequently 
given  by  the  state  laws  to  vegetable  colors,  although  coal-tar 
derivatives  are  more  commonly  employed. 

As  far  as  their  application  to  the  preparation  of  foods  is 
concerned,  coal-tar  colors  have  been  found  to  be  much  more 
satisfactory  from  a  technical  standpoint  than  the  pure  vegetable 
colors.  They  are  readily  soluble,  are  cheap  in  consideration  of 


the  amount  employed,  and  withstand  the  action  of  light  and 
time  much  better  than  the  ordinary  vegetable  colors  available 
for  coloring  food. 

In  addition  to  any  influence  on  digestion  and  health  which 
the  coal-tar  colors  may  have,  a  certain  amount  of  arsenic  is 
added  to  them  by  some  methods  of  preparation.  In  some 
colors,  however,  prepared  with  a  special  view  to  use  in  foods, 
arsenic  is  practically  or  entirely  absent.  In  this  connection  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  coloring  matter 
necessary  to  give  a  food  the  desired  tint  is  very  small,  and  the 
danger  to  health  resulting  from  its  use  should  not  be  exag¬ 
gerated. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  not  to  have  con¬ 
fused  colors  used  for  dying  fabrics  with  those  used 
in  the  preparation  of  food.  Arsenic  is  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  colors  supplied  by  reputable 
houses  for  use  in  foods,  nor  even  extensively  in  colors 
used  in  the  arts. 


NEW  FOOD  BUREAU  FOR  THE  CITY  OF 

CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago  City  Council  at  a  meeting  held  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  May  14th,  passed  the  following  ordi¬ 
nance  and  that  the  law  would  go  into  effect  at  once. 
American  Food  Journal  that  he  would  sign  the  ordi¬ 
nance  at  once  and  that  the  law  would  go  into  effect  at 
once. 

AN  ORDINANCE 

Creating  a  Bureau  of  Food  Inspection. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
of  Chicago : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Bureau  of 
Food  Inspection  of  the  Department  of  Health.  All  the 
employes  in  said  bureau  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health.  The  chief 
officer  of  said  bureau  shall  be  known  as  the  Chief  Food 
Inspector.  This  bureau  shall  have  charge  of  all  milk, 
meat  and  ice  inspection  and  such  other  branches  of 
food  inspection  as  it  may  hereafter  be  found  necessary 
to  make.  All  officers  of  this  bureau  shall  be  appointed 
according  to  law. 

Section  2.  This  ordinance  shall  be  in  force  and 
effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


To  Bar  Adulterated  Products. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  28. — Dr.  Vernon  Robins,  city  chemist, 
is  preparing  to  ask  the  grand  jury  to  return  indictments- 
against  many  grocers  in  this  city  on  the  charge  of  exposing 
for  sale  adulterated  food  products.  Dr.  Robins  is  making 
extensive  investigations  in  this  line.  Many  grocers  have 
goods,  especially  canned  stuffs,  which  he  believes  are  harmful 
and  contain  adulterations  and  as  soon  as  he  completes  his 
tests,  he  will  place  his  evidence  before  the  grand  jury. 

BLEACHING  WHEAT  FLOUR. 

In  France  low  grade  flour  is  often  bleached  to  improve  its 
appearance.  Nitrogen  peroxide  is  used  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  said  no  difference  in  composition  can  be  detected  between 
the  bleached  and  unbleached  flour. 

The  following  test  for  bleached  flours,  by  E.  Fleurent,  is 
based  on  the  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  peroxide  by  the  oil : 
Fifty  grms.  of  flour  are  extracted  with  petroleum  spirit,  the 
extract  is  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  oil  is 
redissolved  in  3  c.  c.  of  amyl  alcohol.  The  solution  is  treated 
in  a  test-tube  with  1  c.  c.  of  alcohol  containing  10  grms.  of 
caustic  potash  per  litre.  With  normal  flours  the  yellow  col¬ 
oration  of  the  liquid  does  not  change,  but  with  bleached  flours 
the  color  changes  to  orange-red,  proportional  in  intensity  to- 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  fixed.  This  test  will  reveal  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  5  per  cent  of  bleached  flour  in  a  sample.  Bleaching 
has  no  action  on  the  enzymes  of  the  flour,  but  the  oil  shows 
less  tendency  to  become  rancid  on  keeping  in  proportion  to- 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  peroxide  fixed ;  in  this  sense  the  keep¬ 
ing  properties  of  the  flour  are  enhanced  by  bleaching. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space  we  have  omitted  the  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Food  Control  Officials  from  this  issue. 
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The  National  Pure  Food  Show  held  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  managed  by  the  St.  Paul  Elks,  under  the 
espionage  of  the  Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sion,  was  a  magnificent  success — artistically,  educa¬ 
tionally  and  financially. 

There  was  something  doing  every  afternoon  and  in 
the  evening  vast  crowds  filled  the  mammoth  armory. 
Every  day  was  better  than  its  predecessor  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  the  last  days  indicated  that  the  show  might 
have  been  held  a  week  or  two  longer,  with  undimin¬ 
ished  interest.  The  literary  part  of  the  program  was 
particularly  attractive. 

The  papers  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  interest 


sion  and  pronounced  by  them  pure  and  wholesome.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact  the  exhibitors  are  to  be  given 
a  ‘  certificate  of  purity”  for  the  goods  displayed. 

An  interesting  feature  was  a  miniature  distillery 
exhibited  by  Geo.  Benz  &  Son,  reproduced  in  this  is¬ 
sue.  Here  is  illustrated  the  various  operations  corn 
and  rye  go  through  in  order  to  convert  them  into  the 
appetizers  and  exhilarating  beverages  known  to  fame 
as  “Monogram”  and  “Pickwick”  whisky. 

Swift  &  Company  did  themselves  proud,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  do  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  The  illustration  of 
their  exhibit  shows  better  than  words  can  express  the 
beauty  of  their  booth.  If  the  world  doesn't  know  the 
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the  intelligent  home  maker.  Any  one  of  the  addresses 
was  worth  more  than  a  cartload  of  fads  and  fancies 
that  are  usually  supposed  to  be  attractive  to  the  house¬ 
wife. 

The  American  Food  Journal  has  secured  all  the 
addresses  delivered  at  the  National  Pure  Food  Show 
and  will  publish  them  in  full  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  delivered. 

The  exhibitors  were  enthusiastic  and  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  proclaim  and  demonstrate  the  purity  of  their 
product.  The  booths  were  beautiful  and  the  lovely 
lady  demonstrators  matched  the  booths. 

All  goods  exhibited  in  this  show  were  required  to 
be  passed  upon  by  the  Minnesota  Pure  Food  Commis- 


virtue  of  Swift  &  Company’s  milk-fed  chickens,  hams, 
bacon,  etc.,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany.  This  company’s  South  St.  Paul  packing  plant 
was  inspected  by  the  Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
mission  and  everything  found  in  a  thoroughly  sanitary 
condition,  and  their  products  found  complying  with  the 
Minnesota  laws  in  every  particular. 

The  Towel  Syrup  Co.  made  a  very  interesting  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Log  Cabin  Maple  Syrup  and  other  goods. 
St.  Paul  is  the  home  of  this  famous  brand  of  goods, 
which  is  favorably  known  all  over  the  world.  The 
exhibit  at  this  show  equaled  in  excellence  that  shown 
in  the  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  when  this  company 
walked  away  with  blue  premiums.  Our  illustration 
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shows  how  attractive  a  syrup  exhibit  may  be  made. 

The  Minnesota  Educational  Exhibit,  designed  by  As¬ 
sistant  Food  Commissioner  Milton  A.  Trenham,  M.  D., 
expert  in  dietetics  and  physiological  chemistry,  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  at  this  show,  and  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  thereof  is  used  as  a  frontispiece  for  this  issue  of 
the  American  Food  Journal.  In  addition  to  the 
evils  of  the  materials  used  in  the  adulteration  of  food 
as  proclaimed  by  placards  on  the  wall,  a  number  of 
adulterated  foods  as  found  on  the  Minnesota  markets 
were  exhibited,  also  cloth  dyed  with  aniline  colors  ex¬ 
tracted  from  foods. 


water  for  the  family,  constructed  the  house  which  sheltered 
them,  manufactured  the  clothing  which  they  wore  and  acted 
as  artist  and  potter. 

She  is  also  the  founder  of  society  and  the  patron  of 
religion. 

In  this  the  early  dawn  of  history  man’s  chief  occupation 
was  guarding  the  rude  home  from  savage  beasts  and  hostile 
men.  Little  by  little  he  assumed  other  responsibilities  and 
the  rude  hut  was  transformed  into  a  beautiful  architectural 
structure  in  which  woman  remained  with  the  family  and 
manufactured  food  and  clothing  from  the  raw  materials 
which  man  brought  into  the  house. 

Men  continued  to  assume  responsibilities  until  now  it  is 
they  who  build  the  houses,  weave  the  cloth,  make  the  clothing, 
do  the  laundry  work  and  in  some  cases  even  cook  and  serve 
the  family  meals.  Tf  woman,  then,  was  once  in  possession 
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The  American  Food  Journal’s  booth  was  photo¬ 
graphed  for  our  inside  cover.  We  were  the  only  food 
paper  recognized  in  the  National  Pure  Food  Show, 
and  desire  to  thank  the  St.  Paul  Order  of  Elks,  the 
Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  and  the  people 
and  press  of  the  Northwest  generally  for  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  our  enterprise  and  for  their  commendation 
of  our  paper. 


SCIENCE  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

BY  MISS  SHEPPARD. 

Dr.  O.  T.  Mason,  in  his  book,  “Woman’s  Share  in  Primitive 
Culture,”  claims  that  woman  is  the  inventor  of  all  the  peace¬ 
ful  arts  of  life.  In  remote  ages  woman  brought  food  and 


of  all  the  peaceful  arts  of  life,  shall  she  now  make  an  un¬ 
conditional  surrender — give  up  all?  There  are  some  things 
in  housework  which  men  do  remarkably  well.  By  means  of 
intricate  machinery,  which  they  have  invented,  they  can  spin 
cotton,  linen  and  wool  into  threads  and  weave  and  dye  all 
kinds  of  cloth  better  and  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  done 
in  the  homes. 

Ready-made  clothing  is  now  within  the  reach  of  all,  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  neither  so  beautiful  nor  so  durable  as  could 
be  made  by  the  housewife  had  she  sufficient  skill  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  needed  garments  in  the  home.  Women  have 
necessarily  weakened  themselves  somewhat  by  giving  up  sew¬ 
ing,  as  many  have  lost  the  power  to  so  construct  clothing 
that  it  will  soften  and  beautify  certain  peculiar  forms  of  body 
requiring  special  treatment,  and  commercial  work,  following 
general  rules  as  it  must,  cannot  supply  individual  needs. 
The  homes  are  in  some  cases  less  beautifully  furnished  and 
less  cheerful  than  they  would  be  if  the  housewives  were 
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versed  in  the  art  of  choosing  fabrics  and  combining  colors. 
However,  so  long  as  the  all-important  question  of  good  health 
is  not  infringed  upon,  women  can,  though  reluctantly,  afford 
to  give  this  up.  Clothing  might  better  be  cleaned  at  the  com¬ 
mercial  laundry  because  all  disagreeable  odors  and  steam 
produced  by  laundry  work  would  be  removed  from  the  home, 
and  where  there  is  little  room  this  is  especially  necessary  for 
sanitary  reasons. 

With  the  improved  conditions  in  agriculture  and  other 
pursuits  of  life,  man  can  procure  food  materials  far  better 
than  woman  can.  But  there  are  some  things  which  woman 
only  can  do  successfully,  because  she  alone  is  in  position  to 
know  the  needs  of  the  various  members  of  the  family.  No¬ 
table  among  these  are  the  selection,  preparation  and  serving 
of  foods.  Right  food  conditions  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth  of  the  young  and  to 
the  continued  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  adults  of  the 
family. 

Women  must  grow  in  knowledge  and  be  able  to  success¬ 
fully  combat  the  economic  conditions  which  are  encroaching 


warm  kitchen  or  in  the  hot  sunshine,  than  there  is  when  one 
partially  full  is  so  treated. 

The  study  of  capilarity  shows  why  a  lamp  wick  may  cease 
to  give  a  bright  flame  and  should  be  discarded  even  though 
long  enough  to  extend  well  into  the  oil,  and  why  the  small  air 
channels  at  the  sides  of  the  lamp  wick  should  be  kept  always 
open. 

By  studying  air  currents  the  housekeeper  learns  why  the 
kitchen  stove  may  smoke  some  days  and  not  others,  and  how 
this  may  be  remedied ;  why  a  chimney  extending  to  the  cellar 
and  having  an  adjustable  opening  there  helps  to  freshen  the 
air  of  the  cellar  and  also  the  other  rooms  of  the  house.  She 
learns  the  principles  of  heating  and  gains  much  other  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  simple  laws  of  nature  and  their  application,  which 
aid  in  making  a  happy  home  and  a  healthy  family. 

Whether  a  woman  understands  the  sciences  of  biology, 
zoology  and  bacteriology  or  not,  she  must,  if  successful,  have 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  visible 
and  invisible  enemies  which  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  kitchen  and  cupboard  and  appropriate 
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on  the  home,  if  they  will  preserve  it  a  center  of  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  in  future  centuries,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

ter  use,  etc.  Now,  even  in  the  rural  districts  many  empty  cans 
showing  brands  of  manufactured  foodstuff’s  are  to  be  seen, 
and  this  indicates  that  the  majority  of  people,  at  the  present 
time,  look  to  the  factories  for  much  of  the  food  they  eat  as 
well  as  the  clothes  they  wear.  In  former  days,  pure  air  and 
water  were  sufficiently  plentiful  that  nature  could  readily  ad¬ 
just  matters  by  diluting  the  contaminated  with  the  pure.  Now 
cities  are  crowded  with  people  and  streams  lined  with  manu¬ 
factories,  and  this  so  lessens  the  supply  that  both  food  and 
water  are  liable  at  times  to  be  contaminated.  Since  these 
things  are  true,  it  is  necessary  that  the  homekeeper  of  to-day 
understand  so  much  of  the  sciences  underlying  household 
work  as  will  enable  her  to  make  practical  use  of  them  in  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life,  and  cause  her  to  know  the  probable 
source  of  contamination  in  food,  water  and  air  and  thus  avoid 
fatal  mistakes  in  serving  her  family.  A  woman  who  under¬ 
stands  physics  avoids  much  worry  and  fretting,  because  she 
can  avoid  some  of  the  evils  which  harass  other  housekeepers, 
and  she  knows  how  to  remedy  those  which  must  occasionally 
come  to  all.  Such  a  woman  knows  that  there  is  less  danger 
of  explosion,  when  a  full  lamp  or  kerosene  can  sets  in  a 


all  kinds  of  food  to  themselves.  Such  knowledge  will  enable 
her  to  more  successfully  stay  their  ravages. 

Rats,  mice  and  insect  pests  are  familiar  to  all  housewives, 
though  few  understand  their  nature  and  habits  sufficiently 
well  to  keep  the  house  free  from  them.  In  addition  to  these 
are  hosts  of  microscopic  plants  and  animals  that  play  a  very 
important  part  in  domestic  economy.  These  micro-organisms 
are  a  constant  menace  to  the  housewife  and  on  account  of 
their  extremely  small  size  are  very  difficult  to  successfully  com¬ 
bat.  The  efficient  housewife  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  nature,  habits  and  powers  of  these  invisible  foes,  their 
methods  of  distribution  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
grow.  She  should  also  know  how  their  growth  may  be  re¬ 
tarded  or  checked,  in  order  to  successfully  prepare  some 
foods  as  bread  and  butter,  and  preserve  others  as  fruits  and 
vegetables.  These  organisms  cause  desirable  changes  in  some 
foods,  as  that  brought  about  by  yeast  in  breads,  and  unde¬ 
sirable  ones  in  others,  as  the  souring  milk  and  decaying  of 
fruits  and  spoiling  of  meats.  This  is  simply  the  result  of  the 
consumption  of  the  food  nutrients  by  these  invisible  living 
beings. 

In  our  grandmothers’  day,  the  process  of  bread  making 
was  empyrical,  each  girl  learning  the  art  from  her  mother, 
and  after  her  marriage  usually  spoiled  a  batch  or  two  re- 
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learning,  because  she  had  not  a  clear  idea  of  how  much  yeast 
to  use,  how  long  to  let  the  dough  stand  and  just  how  warm 
to  keep  it.  Because  the  conditions  were  not  exactly  the  same 
in  the  new  home  as  in  the  old,  failure  sometimes  resulted. 
Now  science  has  investigated  the  process  of  bread  making, 
found  what  takes  place  in  all  stages,  what  temperature  and 
time  for  rising  give  most  perfect  results,  and  all  women  who 
will  learn  the  conditions  and  laws  and  proceed  in  accordance 
with  them  can  be  as  certain  of  success  in  bread  making  as 
men  are  in  building  houses  or  constructing  machinery,  or 
doing  other  things  which  require  special  skill. 

Of  the  many  species  of  micro-organisms  which  constantly 
harass  the  homekeeper  there  are  comparatively  few  which 
cause  special  trouble  when  introduced  into  the  system  (pro¬ 
vided  they  be  few  in  number),  though  there  are  some  which 
cause  diseases  of  a  serious  nature  when  a  very  few  gain  ad¬ 
mittance  with  the  food.  Although  the  air  is  not  the  natural 
home  of  bacteria  (that  being  the  upper  strata  of  earth),  they 
are  always  found  in  the  air,  being  carried  up  in  dust  by  the 
wind.  They  are  carried  into  dwellings  by  air  currents  and 
the  clothing  of  people.  Once  in  the  house  they  never  fail  to 
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find  the  dark,  damp  places,  such  as  cupboards,  under  parts  of 
sinks  and  neglected  waste  pipes,  in  refrigerators,  and  use  them 
as  hotbeds  for  recruiting  this  unwelcome  throng.  A  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  and  light  always  retard  their  growth,  and  direct  and 
continuous  sunshine  is  fatal  to  their  existence.  The  fact  that 
bacteria  flourish  in  almost  all  kinds  of  food  make  it  necessary 
that  housekeepers  preserve  right  conditions  in  order  to  keep 
any  food  pure.  There  are  some  foods  in  which  many  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  bacteria  will  flourish  when  conditions  are 
favorable,  and  such  require  special  care  to  render  them  pala¬ 
table  and  wholesome  for  even  a  short  length  of  time.  Water 
is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  carrying  bacteria  into  the  system. 
The  housewife  should  be  so  informed  with  reference  to 
what  may  cause  water  to  become  temporarily  impure  as  to 
enable  her  at  once  to  recognize  any  condition  which  will 
probably  bring  contamination,  because  the  appearance  of 
water  gives  no  hint  of  the  impurities  it  contains. 

Water  may  be  clear  and  sparkling  and  yet  contain  deadly 
germs. 

Freezing  does  not  kill  all  germs,  therefore  it  is  never  safe 
to  put  ice  in  water  to  cool  it,  nor  to  place  food  directly  on 
the  ice  in  the  refrigerator  unless  one  is  positive  of  the  purity 
of  the  water  from  which  the  ice  was  formed. 


Milk  is  an  example  of  a  food  material  in  which  conditions 
are  so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  bacteria,  that  it  is  never 
entirely  free  from  them.  It  has  opportunity  to  receive  con¬ 
tamination  from  many  different  sources.  Different  sub- 
stances  furnish  different  types  of  bacteria,  consequently  milk 
often  contains  large  numbers  of  bacteria  of  many  different 
species.  The  causes  of  impure  milk  might  be  divided  into 
three  general  classes : 

1.  Diseased  animals  and  uncleanly  persons. 

2.  Unclean  stables. 

3.  Uncleanliness  outside  of  stables. 

The  purity  of  milk  when  it  reaches  the  consumer  depends 
upon  whether  some  or  all  of  these  causes  have  been  at  work 
Each  drop  of  milk  may  contain  only  about  a  thousand  of 
these  organisms,  or  it  may  contain  many  millions.  Milk  may 
contain  large  numbers  of  bacteria  without  having  any  harm¬ 
ful  ones  and  yet  be  unfit  for  food  on  account  of  the  vast 
number  of  these  organisms  present. 

Conn,  an  authority  on  this  subject,  states  that  some  of  the 
common  milk  bacteria  when  present  in  large  numbers  pro¬ 
duce  poisonous  substances  “which  are  directly  injurious  to 
the  weak  stomach  of  an  infant  or  an  invalid.”  Some  cases 
of  cholera  infantum  and  similar  troubles  are  thought  to  be 
directly  due  to  such  causes. 

Dirt  in  the  bottom  of  the  milk  vessel  gives  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  that  large  numbers  of  bacteria  are  present,  and 
where  harmless  germs  are  numerous,  there  is  a  probability  of 
dangerous  ones  being  present  also. 

The  house  wife  should  know  that  myriads  of  germs  of 
different  kinds  are  constantly  invading  dairies  and  study 
the  subject  and  persistantly  endeavor  to  secure  milk  which 
is  pure  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  not  expected  that  every  woman  will  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  chemistry  as  a  pure  science,  but  every  homemaker 
should  understand  it  in  its  application  to  the  problem  which 
is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  human  race,  “The  rational 
feeding  of  men.”  Those  who  are  already  housekeepers  can 
gain  much  useful  knowledge  from  perusing  the  publications 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Investigations  on  the  nutrition  of  man  have  been  made 
under  such  a  variety  of  conditions  that  people  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  can  derive  benefit  from  these  reports.  Some  of  these 
bulletins  are  in  the  nature  of  popular  summaries..  Some 
have  to  do  with  pure  food.  Some  with  the  chemistry  of 
sugar  and  other  special  groups  of  food  methods  of  analysis ; 
some  deal  with  the  subject  of  insect  pests;  some  show  the 
importance  of  drainage,  how  to  protect  drinking  water  in 
rural  districts,  etc. 

In  general,  these  supply  knowledge  regarding  nutrients 
and  energy  of  food,  the  food  and  energy  requirements  of  the 
body,  the  body  as  a  machine,  the  composition  of  American 
foods,  experimental  methods  for  conducting  dietary  studies 
and  state  many  facts  regarding  changes  in  nutritive  mate- 
materials  may  be  wasted  in  preparing  and  cooking  and  fur¬ 
nish  information  regarding  the  standards  of  quality,  market 
conditions,  handling  and  storing  of  foods  and  the  compara- 
rials,  which  are  due  to  cooking.  They  also  show  how  food 
tive  economy  of  different  foods  and  food  groups..  The  fact 
that  there  are  few  satisfactory  text-books  on  nutrition  in  the 
English  language  and  that  teachers  depend  for  their  data 
upon  reference  books  which  are  too  technical  to  be  of  much 
use  to  the  general  reader,  make  the  publications  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  the  only  valuable  aids  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  are  easily  available  to  the  homekeeper.  The  girls 
of  to-day  can  and  should  do  much  toward  ushering  in  the 
golden  age  of  woman,  but  in  order  to  do  this  they  must  let 
the  study  of  homemaking  find  a  place  in  school  and  college 
curriculum.  Study  the  sciences  in  school  and  library  and 
practice  the  arts  in  both  school  and  home. 

A  few  generations  ago  the  majority  of  families  lived  on 
farms  and  each  farm  supported  such  diversified  indus¬ 
tries  that  it  furnished  about  four-fifths  of  all  the  things  needed 
by  the  family.  At  that  time  each  mother  taught  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  family  her  methods  of  preparing  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Girls  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  properties  and 
qualities  of  food  materials  by  working  with  them  in  various 
ways,  as  in  preparing  the  family  meals,  drying,  canning  and 
preserving  fruits  and  vegetables,  making  jams  and  jellies. 
They  learned  to  carry  responsibility  by  caring  for  the  poul¬ 
try,  'working  in  the  dairy,  etc.  Such  things  constituted  the 
cliief  education  of  girls  at  that  time,  and  though  this  was  not 
sufficient  education  for  homemakers,  conditions  will  be  im¬ 
proved  little,  if  any,  by  leaving  this  out  and  substituting  some¬ 
thing  poorer.  At  the  present  time  only  about  35  per  cent  of  all 
the  people  live  on  farms,  and  those  who  do  have  dropped  the 
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home  arts  one  by  one,  until  farmers’  daughters  now  receive 
little  more  home  education  than  do  the  daughters  of  people 
living  in  villages  and  towns.  Farmers  are  the  only  people  who 
have  good  opportunities  for  educating  their  children  at  home 
in  the  useful  arts  of  life,  and  they  are  gradually  ceasing  to  do 
this.  History  shows  that  people  reared  on  farms  are  almost 
invariably  good  citizens,  and  that  girls  who  are  in  possession 
of  the  practical  arts  of  homemaking  have  but  to  add  such 
knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  and  apply  the 
underlying  principles  to  render  them  the  best  of  home¬ 
makers.  A  woman  may  be  highly  educated  along  other  lines, 
but  is  a  failure  at  homemaking  if  she  must  depend  on  the 
caterer  and  the  hotel  clerk  to  administer  to  the  most  vital 
needs  of  her  family. 

Does  it  not  them  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  mothers 
in  both  town  and  country  should  see  that  their  daughters 
are  possessed  of  at  least  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  them 
to  distinguish  between  pure  and  wholesome  foods  and  those 
which  are  not?  Women  can  do  much  toward  keeping  foods 
pure  by  being  good  judges  of  quality  and  demanding  the  best 
at  all  times.  They  can  by  avoiding  the  bargain  counter,  tin 
trading  stamp  trap  and  similar  evils,  cause  them  to  disap¬ 
pear.  It  is  evident  that  a  subject  so  important  as  home¬ 
making  should  enlist  the  powTers  of  all  the  best  men  and 
women,  and  that  it  should  be  put  on  a  scientific  basis,  so 
that  it  could  and  would  rise  in  dignity  until  recognized  as 
what  it  is,  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  avocations  for  women? 
Only  a  short  time  ago,  agriculture  was  at  a  very  low  point 
(in  popular  estimation)  in  men’s  pursuits.  No  one  thought 
it  necessary  to  educate  a  boy  who  was  to  be  a  farmer.  How 
is  it  now  ?  The  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the 
work  of  farming  has  made  it  not  only  popular,  but  far  more 
profitable  than  formerly.  A  farmer  who  understands  his 
business  can  give  his  sons  something  of  the  old  family  edu¬ 
cation  which  always  instilled  habits  of  industry.  Under  the 
father’s  direction  boys  can  care  for  the  stock  and  work  in 
the  field  and  garden  during  school  vacations  and  thus  learn 
at  first  hand  some  things  about  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
The  man  in  the  city  cannot  take  his  boys  into  the  office,  the 
factory  or  the  foundry,  and  he  has  long  since  called  to  his 
aid  the  best  substitute  for  home  training  that  has  been 
devised,  the  technical  school.  Comparatively  few  young  men 
are  now  pursuing  the  old-fashioned  college  courses,  because 
the  times  demand  that  they  put  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  underlying  principles  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  high 
skill  in  some  undertaking  before  entering  upon  any  of  the 
pursuits  of  men.  Why  do  college  girls  still  cling  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  course  which  offers  little  besides  latin,  literature  and 
history?  If  they  hope  to  succeed  in  that  undertaking  which 
the  great  majority  of  all  women  choose  as  their  life  work — 
homemaking — they  must  do  as  their  brothers  have  done  in 
their  chosen  lines,  gain  a  fund  of  special  information  in 
addition  to  that  of  general  culture. 

All  young  women  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
scientific  principles  underlying  household  duties.  Unless  they 
do  this  they  will  not  be  able  to  organize  a  home  and  so 
systematize  and  carry  its  duties  as  to  place  it  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  knowledge.  The  future  homes  must  have  both 
knowledge  and  affection  in  their  foundation  to  make  family 
happiness  certain  and  permanent.  Husbands  must  go  forth 
to  their  work  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  good  and  properly 
prepared  food  to  ensure  their  not  finding  the  brightly  illumi¬ 
nated  and  finely  furnished  saloons  or  club  rooms  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  their  homes. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  when  economic  conditions  were 
changed,  men  quickly  and  quietly  stepped  into  the  places 
which  advancing  civilization  made  necessary  for  them  and 
strove  to  fill  them  honorably  and  well.  The  rapid  strides 
which  those  pursuits  recognized  as  belonging  more  especially 
to  the  realm  of  men  have  made  during  the  few  decades  since 
this  change,  show  how  admirably  they  have  succeeded  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions. 

Have  women  kept  pace  with  them  in  the  most  important 
of  pursuits  of  women — homekeeping?  Do  all  mothers  now 
know,  in  a  quantitative  way,  how  to  preserve  proper  and 
healthful  conditions  in  the  home?  Do  they  understand  the 
sciences  which  underlie  the  useful  homely  arts  of  the  kitchen 
and  know  how  to  apply  them  ?  Are  they  willing  and  have 
they  time  to  teach  their  daughters  the  art  of  homemaking? 
If  they  have  not  time,  ability  and  will  to  do  this,  they  should 
cfo  as  their  husbands  have  done  for  the  boys,  create  a  place 
outside  the  home  where  such  knowledge  can  be  successfully 
acquired  by  all  girls ;  for  a  new  era  has  dawned,  new  con¬ 
ditions  exist,  and  they  must  be  met  by  new  methods. 

_  In  this  work  of  reconstruction  let  the  kitchen  have  con¬ 
sideration.  Arrange  and  furnish  it  so  that  no  time  or  energy 


need  be  wasted  in  doing  the  work.  Make  the  kitchen  what 
it  has  been  called,  the  heart  of  the  house,  and  let  its  pulsa¬ 
tions  send  pure  food  intelligently  selected  and  prepared  to 
the  family  table. 

When  science  reigns  in  every  kitchen,  strong  and  virtuous 
men  and  women  will  inhabit  the  land. 


HOUSEHOLD  TESTS  FOR  FOOD  STUFFS. 

E.  N.  EATON,  M.  S. 

Formerly  State  Analyst,  Illinois.  Formerly  State  Chemist, 

Minnesota. 

Are  the  food  conditions  in  this  country  so  bad  that  the 
cook  must  be  a  chemist  and  test  everything  she  buys  for  the 
table?  No. 

Many  states  have  good  food  laws  and  vigilant  inspectors 
and  have  reduced  the  percentage  of  adulterated  foods  to  a 
minimum.  And  yes. 

Because,  even  with  the.  most  radical  enforcement  of  food 
laws  through  a  long  period,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  reduced  adulteration  below  about  5  per  cent  just  as  by 
the  most  stringent  laws  and  the  greatest  penalty  society  can 
exact  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  capital  crimes. 

Moreover,  while  the  purity  of  foods  may  be  controlled  by 
legislation,  quality  must  be  detected  and  controlled  by  the 
consumer.  And  the  question  of  quality  is  usually  the  only 
question  even  in  cases  of  adulteration.  For  instance,  genuine 
vanilla  Extract  may  be  put  up  at  an  extremely  low  price, 
and  be  vastly  inferior  in  cost  and  quality  to  a  substitute 
vanilla  extract.  The  substitute  vanilla  can  either  be  driven 
from  the  market  or  be  required  to  bear  a  label  stating  its 
true  composition.  The  inferior  goods  must  be  controlled  by 
the  good  judgment  of  the  housewife. 

Again,  there  is  no  law  that  can  entirely  safeguard  the 
ignorant.  A  little  knowledge,  a  little  precaution  and  a  little 
good  judgement  are  needed  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

The  lady  of  the  house  expects  to  rely  on  her  own  judg¬ 
ment  largely  in  buying  silks,  linens  and  dress  goods  and  in 
the  main  she  is  a  good  judge  of  cloth.  Generally  women  are 
not  good  judges  of  food  and  often  leave  the  matter  of  selec¬ 
tion  entirely  to  the  grocer  and  butcher.  I  therefore  give 
some  tests  whereby  the  housewife  can  distinguish  adulterated 
and  low  quality  goods  which  may  be  made  with  apparatus 
found  in  the  kitchen  or  easily  secured  and  operated. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  emphasize  that  four  of  the  five 
senses  should  be  brought  into  use,  namely,  sight,  feeling, 
taste  and  smell,  and  often  no  other  evidence  than  organo- 
lyptic  is  needed  to  disclose  adulteration. 

I  will  first  consider  simple  tests  for  dairy  products : 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

MILK. 

The  freshness  of  milk  can  be  told  by  taste,  or  by  boiling. 
Perfectly  fresh  milk  may  be  heated  without  curdling.  Colus¬ 
trum  and  bloody  milk  may  be  told  by  the  color,  the  first  being 
yellowish  and  the  latter  pink. 

Milk  produced  under  insanitary  conditions  may  sometimes 
be  detected  by  a  disagreeable  cowyard  odor. 

1  he  approximate  value  of  milk  may  be  obtained  by  noticing 
the  cream  layer  on  the  milk  bottles  on  standing  over  night. 
This  should  equal  one-fourth  the  entire  volume  of  the  milk 
and  the  cream  layer  on  very  rich  Jersey  milk  sometimes 
equals  one-half  the  volume.  '  The  cream  layer  is  not  an 
absolute  gauge  of  the  fat  in  milk  as  the  layer  is  influenced 
by  conditions  of  keeping  and  by  the  size  of  the  fat  globules. 
The  fat  globules  of  milk  from  Jersey  and  Gurnsey  cows  are 
relatively  large  and  yield  a  voluminous  cream  layer. 

The  Babcock  test  for  fat  in  milk  is  almost  simple  enough 
to  be  used  in  the  kitchen  as  is  also  the  lactometer.  The 
latter  is  a  glass  instrument  which  by  merely  placing  in  the 
milk  will  show  whether  water  is  added,  as  easily  as  one 
would  read  summer  heat,  blood  heat,  etc.,  on  a  kitchen  ther¬ 
mometer. 

Dirty  milk  is  almost  always  indicated  by  sediment  on  the 
bottom  of  a  milk  bottle  on  standing. 
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Preservatives  are  indicated  by  prolonged  life  of  the  milk. 
Formaldehyde  in  large  quantities  in  fresh  milk  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  penetrating  odor  of  the  gas. 

Chalk  in  milk  like  sand  in  sugar,  furnish  fun  for  the  comic 
papers  but  such  adulterations  are  never  found  on  the  market. 

CREAM. 

Cream  is  an  article  which  must  be  bought  largely  on  faith. 
Its  value  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  its  fat  content  and 
one  cream  may  easily  be  worth  three  times  another  in  market 
value.  The  thicker  and  the  lighter  the  cream  the  better 
the  value.  The  heft  and  consequently  the  value  may  be  told 
by  the  lactometer  above  referred  to. 

The  whipping  test  may  also  be  applied.  A  cream  to  whip 
easily  must  contain  at  least  22  per  cent  of  fat.  d  his  amount 
of  fat  indicates  a  first  rate  article.  Much  cream  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  contains  but  half  this  amount  of  fat. 

BUTTER. 

The  aroma  of  butter  is  especially  important  in  grading- 
butter.  Butter  testers  also  make  use  of  the  taste.  One  ex¬ 
pert  butter  judge  of  my  acquaintance,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food  commission,  when  testing  a 
number  of  samples  always  takes  a  chew  of  tobacco  before 
tasting,  saying  it  intensifies  his  sense  of  taste  and  allows 
sharper  distinctions  to  be  made.  This  procedure,  however,  is 
not  recommended  to  the  housewife. 

Since  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  placing  an  internal 
revenue  tax  of  10c  a  pound  on  colored  oleomargarine,  buttei 
may  usually  be  distinguished  by  a  yellow  color  and  oleomar¬ 
garine  by  a  white  color. 

Butter  may  be  distinguished  from  process  butter  and  oleo¬ 
margarine  by  the  spoon  test.  This  is  operated  as  follows : 

A  small  piece  of  the  suspected  butter  is  placed  in  a  table 
spoon  and  gently  heated  over  a  candle  or  lamp  flame  or  the 
kitchen  stove.  Butter  sputters  and  foams.  Oleomargarine 
melts  more  quietly  without  frothing  and  on  continued  heating, 
crackles. 

Another  test  is  to  place  some  of  the  butter  in  a  tall  glass, 
such  as  are  used  in  serving  high  balls  or  in  an  ordinary 
drinking  goblet,  and  placed  in  an  oven  or  near  the  stove. 
Butter  melts  clear,  the  curd  and  water  settling  to  the  bottom. 
Process  butter  melts  somewhat  turbid,  while  oleomargarine 
melts  very  turbid,  some  of  the  curd  clinging  to  the  side  of 
the  glass.  More  than  one-fifth  volume  of  water  in  the  bottom 
is  a  sure  sign  of  adulteration  with  water. 

The  Waterhouse  test,  depending  on  the  property  of  butter 
to  emulsify  and  churn  may  also  be  used  to  distinguish  process 
butter,  but  the  cited  tests  should  be  sufficient. 

CHEESE. 

Skim  milk  cheese  can  be  distinguished  from  full  milk 
cheese  (miscalled  full  cream  cheese)  by  kneading  a  small 
piece  between  the  fingers.  Skim  cheese  crumbles,  cream 
cheese  may  be  molded  into  pellets. 

Only  the  chemist  can  detect  filled  cheese,  that  is,  cheese 
made  from  milk  the  cream  from  which  has  been  removed 
and  lard  substituted.  Ftowever,  the  fat  has  more  tendency 
to  leak  out  of  a  filled  cheese  and  it  may  sometimes  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  this  wray. 

This  product  is  now  rarely  found  on  our  markets  for  al¬ 
though  factories  making  filled  cheese  are  numerous  they  are 
all  licensed  and  their  output  sold  to  foreign  trade  only. 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

Never  purchase  or  use  canned  goods  of  any  description 
when  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  can  is  bulged  out  or  when 
gas  escapes  from  the  can  on  puncturing.  This  applies  with 
especial  force  to  condensed  milk.  Examine  the  crevices  of 
the  can  freshly  opened  for  a  yellow  solid  deposit  and  if  found 
do  not  use,  as  can  contains  zinc  and  lead  in  solution. 

Condensed  milk  may  be  kept  for  some  days  after  opening 
but  evaporated  cream,  being  milk  condensed  without  sugar, 
will  not  keep  long  after  opening  but  the  edible  life  may  be 
prolonged  a  while  by  closing  the  opening  with  paper  and 
keeping  in  a  cool  place. 

A  bigger  can  does  not  usually  mean  more  for  your  money, 
but  rather  poorer  milk  or  less  condensation. 

MEATS. 

Physical  examination  is  of  more  importance  in  examination 
of  meats  than  chemical  examination.  However,  if  a  rod  is 
moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  an  acid  commonly  used  in 
soldering,  and  held  near  the  meat,  if  white  fumes  are  formed 
the  meat  has  commenced  to  decompose. 

LARD. 

Lard  can  usually  be  fairly  judged  by  color.  It  varies  in 
color  from  dirty  white  to  white.  Compounds  are  a  yellow 
white  or  a  pure  translucent  white. 


Lard  should  melt  clear  and  show  no  water  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  containing  the  melted  lard. 

EGGS. 

Tests  of  eggs  are  invariably  physical,  not  chemical. 

The  process  of  candling  is  probably  familiar  to  even 
woman.  The  egg  is  simply  held  between  a  shining  lighi 
and  the  eye.  The  work  is  best  done  in  a  darkened  room, 
each  egg  being  held  before  a  lighted  lamp  Or  candle.  As  a 
substitute  for  the  dark  room,  a  roll  of  dark  paper  may  be 
held  between  the  eye  and  the  lamp.  If  a  perfect  ball  of 
rosy  red  is  found  floating  in  clear  liquid  in  a  clean  shell  the 
egg  is  perfectly  fresh.  If  there  is  a  slight  vacuum  at  one 
end  it  is  fresh  enough  for  cake  making,  scrambling,  etc., 
but  if  any  dark  spots  are  observed  or  if  the  egg  is  opaque, 
or  if  the  yolk  sticks  to  the  shell,  decomposition  has  set  in  and 
the  egg  is  not  fit  for  food.  Eggs  may  also  be  tested  by  placing 
in  water — bad  eggs  float  on  top. 

Still  another  test  based  on  the  fact  that  as  the  age  of  the 
egg  increases  the  air  chamber  in  the  flat  end  of  the  egg  in¬ 
creases  in  size. 

If  the  egg  is  placed  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  a  fresh 
one  will  lie  in  a  horizontal  position  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  .  ^  . 

An  egg  from  three  to  five  days  old  shows  an  elevation  of 
the  flat  end  so  that  its  long  axes  makes  an  angle  of  twenty 
degrees.  At  eight  days  old  the  angle  increases  to  forty-five 
degrees,  at  fourteen  days  to  sixty  degrees,  while  an  egg  a 
month  old  floats  vertically  upon  the  pointed  end. 

A  smooth  glassy  shell  in  an  egg  is  an  evidence  of  too  long 
residence  in  the  nest. 

JELLIES,  JAMS,  HONEY,  PRESERVES  AND  SIRUPS. 

Glucose  may  be  tested  for  in  all  these  products  by  a  very 
simple  test. 

In  a  glass  vessel  as  narrow  as  possible,  place  the  jelly, 
honey,  etc.,  and  if  not  real  thin  add  as  much  again  warm 
water  and  dissolve.  Then  add  six  times  the  volume  of  strong 
alcohol.  A  white  turbidity  is  due  to  dextrin  and  indicates 
commercial  glucose. 

Bright  colored  jellies,  jams  and  preserves  indicate  arti¬ 
ficial  color. 

PICKLES  AND  CANNED  VEGETABLES. 

Very  bright  green  in  pickles,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  indicates 
copper  coloring.  It  is  common  in  French  products  but  out 
of  fashion  in  America,  where  the  problem  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  rather  to  prevent  the  product  from  turning  green 
in  resemblance  to  copper  coloring. 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS. 

A  simple  test  can  be  applied  to  lemon  extract  to  determine 
the  presence  or  absence  of  oil  of  lemon.  Place  a  teaspoon 
full  of  extract  of  lemon  in  a  glass  tumbler,  add  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  if  a  heavy  cloudiness  due  to  oil  of 
lemon  does  not  appear  the  extract  is  not  standard. 

The  test  is  due  to  the  fact  that  oil  of  lemon  is  only  soluble 
in  strong  alcohol— about  85  per  cent.  Lower  the  strength 
by  adding  water  and  the  oil  separates  out. 

Another  test,  is  to  place  some  lemon  extract  in  a  saucer 
and  apply  a  lighted  match,  if  the  extract  burns,  the  extract 
contains  considerable  alcohol  and  is  probably  pure. 

A  bright  yellow  color  in  extract  of  lemon  indicates  arti¬ 
ficial  color. 

Vanilla  extract  may  be  examined  as  follows: 

Place,  say  one-half  ounce  in  a  saucer  and  place  on  lid  of 
tea  kettle,  when  half  of  the  extract  has  disappeared  add  an 
equal  amount  of  water.  Pure  vanilla  extracts  after  this 
treatment  are  always  muddy  and  cloudy.  Adulterated  va¬ 
nilla  extracts  are  generally  clear. 

A  test  for  caramel  coloring  is  to  shake  the  bottle  violently 
and  examine  the  bubbles  on  top.  Colored  bubbles  indicate 
caramel. 

Extract  of  banana,  blackberry,  raspberry,  strawberry  and 
wild  cherry  are  alzvays  artificial. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

The  best  test  of  olive  oil  is  the  price.  One  cannot  expect 
to  get  good  olive  oil  cheap,  as  the  domestic  oil  is  even  higher 
in  price  than  the  foreign  product.  Taste,  smell  and  color 
are  important  in  judging  the  purity  and  grade  of  olive  oil. 

A  test  of  olive  oil  of  some  value  is  to  immerse  the  bottle 
in  a  pail  of  crushed  ice  for  several  hours.  1  he  pure  oil  will 
remain  clear  and  limpid  as  when  put  in.  Many  oils  used 
to  adulterate  olive  oil  will  become  turbid  or  solidify. 

VINEGAR. 

I  know  of  no  better  or  simpler  test  for  vinegar  than  the 
one  I  suggested  before  the  National  Association  of  Food 
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Commissioners  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  five  years  ago,  as  that 
suitable  for  inspectors  to  make  in  field  tests. 

Into  a  test  tube  or  high  narrow  glass  tumbler  or  glass 
bottle,  place  an  ounce  or  so  of  vinegar.  Then  add  abo\it  a 
thimble  full  of  solution  of  lead  acetate  (sugar  of  lead)  or 
a  few  of  the  crystals  themselves  or  better  still  lead  sub-acetate 
which  may  be  purchased  as  "Goulards  Solution’’  in  any  dru°' 
store. 

.A  floculent  precipitate  settling  to  the  bottom  indicates  cider 
vinegar.  1  he  liquid  above  will  be  clear  and  almost  color¬ 
less. 

No  precipitate,  shows  a  distilled,  whisky,  or  low  wine  vine¬ 
gar. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lead  acetate  is  very  pois¬ 
onous. 

COFFEE. 

If  ground  coffee  hardens  or  cakes  between  the  fingers  it 
is  adulterated. 

Sprinkle  some  ground  coffee  in  a  wine  glass  full  of  water, 
if  a  portion  sinks  immediately  and  leaves  a  colored  streak  in 
its  wake  it  is  chicory. 

A  variation  of  the  test  may  be  made  in  this  way.  Place  a 
teaspoon  full  of  ground  coffee  in  a  clear  glass  bottle  of  water 
and  shake  a  few  moments.  Pure  coffee  will  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face  scarcely  coloring  the  water.  If  adulterated,  it  will  sink 
and  discolor  the  water. 

Odor,  taste  and  price  must  govern  largely  in  spices,  cocoa 
and  chocolate,  liquors  and  tea. 

Sugar,  salt  and  baking  soda,  and  also  cream  of  tartar  to 
which  an  equal  quantity  of  baking  soda  is  added,  should 
dissoh  e  completely  in  cold  water.  If  they  do  not,  they  are 
adulterated. 

While  the  tests  above  given  do  not  cover  all  food  stuffs 
and  are  of  course  superficial,  the  indications  they  give  may 
be  considered  of  value.  Indeed,  they  are  often  made  by  the 
chemist  in  examining  food. 

I  trust  they  may  be  of  service  to  the  housewife. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  A  FOOD  INSPECTOR. 

BY  E.  B.  HEIBERG,  STATE  FOOD  INSPECTOR,  MINNESOTA. 

We  are  at  present  living  in  a  progressive  age,  in  an  age 
of  imitations,  fraud  and  food  adulterations.  So  fast  did  we 
progress  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  different  states  to 
protect  the  lives  and  health  of  the  commonwealth  by  stringent 
laws  to  avoid  the  total  destruction  of  mankind.  Unscrupu¬ 
lous  manufacturers  have  flooded  the  country  with  adulterated 
food  products  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  in  time  de¬ 
populate  our  country.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty  in  the  time  of  Noah  would  not  be  necessary,  as  the 
adulterator  of  foods  soon  would  have  accomplished  the  same 
purpose,  had  not  the  people  by  good  and  wise  legislation  put 
a  stop  to  the  outrage.  Food  legislation  in  the  United  States 
dates  back  to  the  year  1880  when  as  a  result  of  a  widespread 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  food  adulteration,  a  national  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  and  a  prize  offered  for  the  best  draft  of 
a  law  for  the  control  and  prevention  of  food  adulterations. 
The  one  chosen  was  patterned  to  a  large  extent  after  the 
English  law.  1  his  is  a  brief  history  of  our  present  pure  food 
legislation.  Nearly  every  state  and  territory  now  has  more 
or  less  a  complete  food  law.  In  most  of  these  states  a  gen¬ 
uine  effort  is  made  to  enforce  these  laws  with  very  gratifying 
results.  Our  own  state  has  one  of  the  best  laws  in '  the 
country  and  for  their  enforcement  we  have  seven  inspectors 
covering  each  their  territory.  The  success  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  depends  upon  the  watchfulness  and  integrity 
of  the  inspectors.  We  are  the  state  police,  to  see  that  the 
sale  of  impure,  adulterated  and  illegal  foods  are  prohibited. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  fair  understanding  of  the  duties  of 
a  food  inspector,  let  me  state  the  chief  qualification  for  an 
inspector  must  be  good  common  sense.  Upon  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  inspector  depends  the  welfare  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  a  chemist  (nor  an 
orator,  as  a  certain  journal  in  this  state,  in  an  editorial  not 
long  ago,  seemed  to  think).  While  we  must  be  gifted  with 
a  certain  amount  of  gab,  we  need  not  deliver  an  oration  every 
time  we  take  a  sample  of  maple  syrup.  The  law  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  him,  thus  being  able  to  explain 
it  to  the  retail  merchant.  It  is  his  duty  to  collect  samples  for 
analyses,  taking  only  such  as  he  mistrusts  does  not  comply 
with  the  law.  The  labeling  of  the  different  foods  must  have 
a  special  style  of  type  upon  the  label. 

To  illustrate  the  work  and  duties  of  an  inspector  we  will 
together  take  a  trip  through  a  grocery  store.  The  first  on 
the  shelves  that  catches  our  eye  is  the  stock  of  different 
baking  powder  cans.  The  law  has  prescribed  a  certain  size 
type  to  be  used  in  printing  the  ingredients  contained  in  the 


powder.  If  improperly  labeled  the  merchant’s  attention  is 
called  to  it,  and  new  labels  must  be  procured.  Then  comes 
the  flavoring  extracts,  which  must  not  contain  any  coal-tar 
coloring  and  if  not  true  to  their  name  must  have  a  label  so 
stating.  For  instance,  extract  of  vanilla  must  be  made  from 
\  anilla  bean  and  alcohol  and  no  coloring.  If  anvthing  else 
is  used  in  the  manufacture,  such  as  coumarin,  Tonka  beans, 
it  will  so  state  on  the  label.  Jellies,  jams  and  preserves  will 
carefully  be  looked  over  to  see  that  the  proper  labels  are 
attached.  If  not  pure,  they  will  be  marked  "This  preparation 
is  mixed  and  adulterated.”  Pickles  are  looked  over  and  if 
very  green,  samples  are  taken  for  analysis  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  coperas  or  other  injurious  coloring  or  preserva¬ 
tives.  Catsups  are  then  scrutinized.  The  old-time  barn  paint 
is  gone  forever,  we  hope.  Until  we  commenced  the  crusade 
on  the  tomato  manufacturers’  you  were  served  with  catsup 
made  from  pumpkins,  turnips  and  spices  colored  with  coal-tar 
dye.  To-day  you  are  getting  a  different  proposition,  all  due 
to  the  vigorous  battle  on  these  goods  by  this  department. 
Olive  oil  sold  for  pure  and  very  cheap  are  suspicious.  We 
take  a  sample  of  that  to  test  for  cotton  seed  oil  of  any 
other  adulteration.  Spices  are  next  looked  over.  All  spices 
in  cans  or  boxes  must  have  the  net  weight,  also  a  label, 


E.  B.  HEIBERG. 

"Mixed  and  adulterated,”  if  not  pure.  We  find  very  few 
adulterated  spices  at  present.  Olive  stones,  nut  shells,  saw¬ 
dust  and  dirt  are  used  as  an  adulteration.  Evaporated  cream 
sold  you  heretofore,  you  will  notice,  is  now  marked  “Evap¬ 
orated  Milk.”  This  product  was  certainly  an  imposition  on 
the  public.  Next  we  inspect  the  vinegars.  The  barrel  and 
bottles  must  be  labeled,  giving  the  acidity,  which  must  be  not 
less  than  4U  per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  and  cider  vinegar  must 
in  addition  contain  at  least  2  per  cent  of  cider  solids.  Sor¬ 
ghum  syrups  are  looked  over  and  if  not  pure  or  are  mixed 
with  other  ingredients,  must  be  called  "Sorghum  Substitute” 
and  so  labeled.  Candies  come  next  under  our  observation. 
No  more  bright  colored  sweetness.  Coal-tar  dye  is  banished 
from  all  food  products  and  you  must  be  contented  with  the 
present  dull  but  wholesome  and  harmless  colors. 

Maple  syrup  containing  75  per  cent  of  glucose  or  cane  syrup 
cannot  be  labeled  as  maple  syrup.  The  label  must  read  maple 
syrup  substitute,  also  have  in  addition  a  label  giving  the  in¬ 
gredients.  While  it  does  not  contain  anything  injurious  to 
health  the  label  thus  printed  shows  the  customers  they  are 
getting  an  inferior  article  and  not  worth  the  old  price  charged, 
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$1.50  per  gallon.  Likewise  with  other  mixtures,  such  as 
spices,  jellies,  baking  powders,  honey,  etc.  Whenever  and 
wherever  we  find  goods  mislabeled  the  party  is  so  informed, 
and  goods  either  returned  to  jobber  or  manufacturer,  or 
relabeled.  Our  hardest  battle  is  against  the  so-called  box-car 
merchant  and  catalogue  houses  that  are  flooding  the  state 
with  inferior  and  illegal  goods.  This  pest  can  only  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  reached  by  the  national  law,  and  the  prospects  for 
one  never  were  better.  If  the  members  of  Congress  opposing 
this  measure  could  take  the  place  of  an  inspector  for  a  week 
he  would  go  back  to  Washington  and  call  for  immediate 
action  on  the  bill.  The  report  for  1905  of  this  department 
shows  a  large  decrease  in  adulterated  foods.  The  percentage 
in  1904  being  65  per  cent,  and  in  1905,  34  per  cent.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  gratifying  and  speaks  for  itself.  The  report  also 
shows  that  illegals  are  mostly  found  in  blackberry  brandies, 
port  wines,  milk,  spices,  flavoring,  extracts,  maple  and  sor¬ 
ghum  syrups  and  vinegars.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  adul¬ 
terants  used,  as  Prof.  Hortvet  will  do  so  in  his  address  to 
you  this  afternoon.  The  aim  of  the  inspector  is  as  much  as 
possible  to  assist  the  retail  merchant  to  fight  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  manufacturers  and  to  that  end  we  ask  their  hearty 
co-operation. 

A  wrong  and  very  unjust  opinion  of  the  inspector  exists 
in  many  localities.  Merchants  class  the  inspector  with  a  de¬ 
tective  and  imagine  the  commission  is  a  Pinkerton  agency. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  While  we  do  not  herald  our  coming 
headed  by  a  brass  band,  there  is  no  secrecy  about  our  coming 
or  our  work.  This  false  impression  makes  this  work  all  the 
more  difficult.  Meet  the  inspector  with  outstretched  hands 
and  show  him  what  you  have  got.  If  you  are  afraid  of 
having  anything  not  complying  with  the  law,  let  him  be  your 
adviser.  He  is  the  state  policeman — tell  him  your  troubles. 
By  being  open  and  frank,  you  co-operate  with  the  commission, 
and  your  conscience  need  not  trouble  you  on  the  pure  food 
issue. 

Every  person  should  possess  more  or  less  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  food  science.  What  we  eat  and  drink  are  now  as 
they  always  have  been — the  two  most  important  considera¬ 
tions  of  our  daily  life.  Their  preparations  are  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  every  housekeeper,  for  pure  food  and  pure  drink 
are  the  foundations  upon  which  perfect  manhood  and  wom¬ 
anhood  are  built.  The  violators  of  these  laws  designed  to 
secure  pure  food  and  drink  are  the  offenders  easiest  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  commonwealth  to  see 
that  the  supply  of  food  and  drink  is  safeguarded  until  every 
precaution  and  all  offenders  are  promptly  punished. 

The  first  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law  took  effect  in 
Germany  in  the  year  1400.  A  German  wine  manufacturer 
was  detected  making  adulterated  wine.  This  being  a  capital 
crime  the  offender  was  condemned  to  drink  six  quarts  of 
his  own  wine,  which  in  due  time  killed  him.  If  we  had  such 
a  law,  we  soon  would  be  rid  of  the  dishonest  manufacturer. 
It  would  certainly  put  a  stop  to  the  adulterer  of  spices,  such 


as  red  pepper  and  other  condiments,  not  to  forget  the  excuse 
they  have  made  for  blackberry  brandy.  The  worst  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  in  that  supposed  to  be  harmless  cordial.  Having 
had  thirty  years’  experience  as  a  druggist  I  know  the  first 
thing  a  mother  thinks  of  in  cases  of  certain  ailments  for  her 
infant  is  blackberry.  Her  child  is  fed  on  this  concoction 
made  from  logwood,  saccharine,  salicylic  acid,  coal-tar  dye 
and  bad  water.  Little  does  she  realize  that  she  is  slowly 
poisoning  her  loved  one.  Laws  and  punishment  against  such 
outrages  cannot  be  too  severe. 

Minnesota  stands  to-day  in  the  foremost  ranks  amongst 
the  states  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  food  laws.  The  de¬ 
partment  has  by  a  vigorous  campaign  waged  against  every 
violation  of  the  pure  food  law  proved  to  the  world  that  the 
law  is  not  a  dead  letter.  Every  little  town,  city  and  hamlet 
has  been  inspected.  The  inspectors  are  continuously  on  the 
move  to  prevent  the  sale  of  illegal  food  products.  One  would 
naturally  think  that  the  crusade  thus  carried  on  would  elim¬ 
inate  that  class  of  goods  from  the  state,  but  the  get-rich- 
quick  manufacturer,  always  alert  and  with  an  eye  to  business, 
will  sneak  in  illegals  at  every  possible  chance.  The  commis¬ 
sion  does  not  propose  to  let  up  for  one  minute  in  its  crusade 
until  all  illegal  vendors  of  these  poisonous  drugs  and  pre¬ 
servatives  are  driven  from  the  state.  With  laws  adequate 
to  deal  with  every  class  of  offenders  and  with  officials  de¬ 
termined  to  enforce  them,  the  state  of  Minnesota  will  soon 
be  free  from  food  law  violation. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  St.  Paul  Lodge  of  Elks, 
No.  59,  for  the  step  taken  and  the  consideration  given  the 
subject  of  pure  food.  Its  effort  in  bringing  about  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child.  It  should  appeal  to  them  and  they  should  feel  it  their 
duty  to  make  one  or  more  visits  to  the  show. 

The  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  has  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  display  and  the  different  poisonous  foods  sold  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law  can  be  seen  there.  Let  me  state  the  aim 
of  the  department  is  to  educate,  not  to  prosecute.  While 
prosecutions  under  certain  conditions  and  circumstances  are 
unavoidable,  it  is  not  our  purpose  or  aim  to  do  so  unless 
existing  circumstances  warrant  it.  Let  me  conclude  by  tell¬ 
ing  you  a  little  story.  During  the  recent  outbreak  of  the 
volcano  Vesuvius  in  Italy,  an  American  tourist  ventured  near 
the  volcano  with  a  guide.  He  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  grand  sight,  and  the  guide,  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation,  said :  “You  cannot  show  up  anything  so  grand  as 
that  in  America.”  The  American,  not  to  be  outdone,  said, 
“No,  but  we  have  a  little  waterfall  over  there,  called  Niagara, 
that  would  put  your  fireworks  out  of  existence  in  five  min¬ 
utes.”  The  moral  of  this  is,  if  we  had  the  manufacturers  of 
illegal  foods  that  are  spreading  death  and  pestilence  through¬ 
out  our  state,  within  our  borders,  we  would  put  them  out  of 
business  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  Niagara  to  drown 
the  Vesuvius  fireworks. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  June  issue.) 
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PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  INDIANA. 

The  state  of  Indiana  has  no  food  or  dairy  commission.  By 
the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved  February  28,  1899, 
it  has  become  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  state  governing  food  and  drug  adul¬ 
teration  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  interests  of  the  public 
health  relating  to  the  sale  of  drugs  and  foods.  The  state, 
county,  city  and  town  health  officers  are  made  food  and  drug 
inspectors  and  the  state  health  officer  shall  be  inspector  of 
food  and  drugs.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  pure  food.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  consists  of  the  following  members: 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

J.  N.  Hurty,  M.  D.,  Phar.  D.,  secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Health  and  state  food  and  drug  inspector. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  chemist. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  B.  S.,  assistant  chemist. 

GENERAL  FOOD  LAWS. 

539.  Adulteration  of  drugs  and  food  defined  and  prohib¬ 


ited;  enforcement ;  penalties.  No  person  shall,  within  this 
state,  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  sell  any  drug 
or  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated.  The  term  drug  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  all  medicines  for  internal  or  external 
use,  antiseptics,  disinfectants,  and  cosmetics.  The  term  food 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  confectionery,  condiments,  and  all 
articles  used  by  man  for  food  or  drink.  An  article  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this  section: 

A.  In  case  of  drugs.  (1)  If,  when  sold  under  or  bv  a 
name  recognized  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  laid  down 
therein,  unless  the  order  call  for  an  article  inferior  to  such 
standard,  or  unless  such  difference  be  made  known  or  so  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  such  sale.  (2)  If.  when 
sold  under  or  by  a  name  not  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  which  is  found  in  some  other  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  or  other  standard  work  on  materia  medica,  it  differ 
materially  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity 
laid  down  in  such  work.  (3)  If  its  strength  or  quality  fall  be¬ 
low  the  professed  standard  under  which  it  is  sold. 

B.  In  case  of  food.  (1)  If  any  substance  or  substances 
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have  been  mixed  with  it.  so  as  to  reduce,  or  lower,  or  inju¬ 
riously  affect  its  quality  or  strength.  (2)  If  any  inferior  or 
cheaper  substance  or  substances  have  been  substituted  wholly 
or  in  part  for  it.  (3)  If  any  valuable  constituent  have  been 
wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from  it.  (4)  If  it  be  an  imitation 
of  or  sold  under  the  name  of  another  article.  (5)  If  it  con¬ 
sist  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  diseased,  corrupt,  decomposed,  or 
rotten  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  whether  manufactured 
or  not,  or.  in  the  case  of  milk,  if  it  be  the  product  of  a  diseased 
animal.  (6)  If  it  be  colored,  coated,  polished,  or  powdered, 
whereby  damage  is  concealed,  or  if  it  be  made  to  appear  bet¬ 
ter  or  of  greater  value  than  it  really  is.  (7)  If  it  contain  any 
added  poisonous  ingredient,  or  any  ingredient  which  may  ren¬ 
der  it  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  person  consuming  it. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  mixtures 
or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or 
drink:  Provided,  That  such  mixtures  or  compounds  be  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  health,  and  be  distinctly  labeled  as  mixtures  or  com¬ 
pounds,  and  no  prosecutions  shall  at  any  time  be  maintained 
hereunder  concerning  any  drug  the  standard  of  strength  of 
purity  whereof  has  been  raised  since  the  issue  of  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  unless  and  until 
such  charge  of  standard  shall  have  been  published  throughout 
the  state.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  health  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  state  governing  food  and  drug  adul¬ 
teration,  including  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and  the 
state  health  officer  shall  be  state  inspector  of  foods  and  drugs. 
T  he  state  board  of  health  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  public  health  relating  to  the  sale  of  drugs  and  foods 
and  the  adulteration  of  the  same,  and  shall  make  all  necessary 
investigation  and  inquiries  in  reference  thereto;  and  for  these 
purposes  the  state,  county,  city,  and  town  health  officers  shall 
be  food  and  drug  inspectors,  subordinate  to  the  state  board  of 
health.  The  state  board  of  health  shall  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section,  and  shall  prepare  rules  declaring  the 
proper  methods  of  collecting  and  examining  drugs  and  articles 
of  food.  Every  person  offering  or  exposing  for  sale  or  deliv¬ 
ery  to  a  purchaser  any  drug  or  article  of  food  included  in  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall  furnish  to  any  analyst  or  other 
officer  or  agent  named  herein  or  appointed  hereunder,  who 
shall  apply  to  him  for  the  purpose  and  shall  tender  to  him 
the  value  of  the  same,  a  sample  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
the  analysis  of  any  such  drug  or  article  of  food  which  is  in 
his  possession.  Whoever  hinders,  obstructs,  or  in  any  way 
interferes  with  any  inspector,  analyst,  or  other  officer  named 
herein  or  appointed  hereunder,  in  the  performance  of  his  du¬ 
ties,  and  whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars.  Whoever  fraudulently  adulterates,  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  any  bread  or  other  substance  intended  for  food  with  any 
substances  injurious  to  health,  or  knowingly  barters,  gives 
away,  sells  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  barter,  give 
away,  or  sell  any  substance  injurious  to  health,  shall,  on  con¬ 
viction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
article  so  adulterated  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed  under 
the  direction  of  the  court.  Whoever  adulterates,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sale,  any  liquor  used  or  intended  for  drink,  and  who¬ 
ever  knowingly  sells  such  liquor  so  adulterated,  shall,  on  con- 
viction,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  article  so  adulterated  shall 
be  forfeited  and  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

699.  Repeal.  All  laws  within  the  purview  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed ;  but  this  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  prosecu¬ 
tions  pending  or  offenses  heretofore  committed  under  existing 
laws,  and  such  prosecutions  and  offenses  shall  be  continued 
and  prosecuted  to  a  final  determination,  as  if  this  act  had 
not  passed;  nor  shall  this  repeal  affect  the  enforcement  of  any 
fine  or  penalty  or  other  punishment,  provided  as  a  punishment 
for  the  violation  of  any  civil  statute;  nor  shall  this  act  be 
construed  to  repeal  any  act  passed  at  this  session  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly. 

Sec.  1.  State  board  of  health;  laboratory  of  hygiene..  A 
state  laboratory  of  hygiene  is  hereby  established  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  state  board  of  health,  the  same  to  be  under  the 
general  control  of  said  board. 

Sec.  2.  Location;  purpose.  The  state  laboratory  of  hygiene 
shall  be  at  Indianapolis  and  "shall  be  used  for  making  analyses 
of  foods  and  drugs  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  pure  food 
and  drug  laws,  for  making  sanitary  analyses,  pathological  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  studies  in  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine, 
to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  health  laws,  and  for  no  other 
purpose.  All  work  done  in  the  state  laboratory  of  hygiene 
shall  be  done  exclusively  and  entirely  for  the  public  benefit, 
and  no  fees  shall  be  charged. 
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Sec.  3.  Superintendent ;  chemist;  salaries;  reports..  For 
the  conduct  of  the  state  laboratory  of  hygiene  the  state  board 
of  health  shall  employ  and  appoint  a  superintendent  other 
than  the  secretary  of  such  board  of  health,  and  such  superin¬ 
tendent  shall  have  charge  of  and  superintend  and  manage 
such  state  laboratory  of  hygiene  and  he  shall  receive  a  salary 
not  to  exceed  two  thousand  ($2,000)  dollars  per  annum.  Such 
superintendent  shall  be  learned  and  skilled  in  bacteriology  and 
pathology.  Jhe  state  board  of  health  shall  also  employ  a 
skilled  chemist,  whose  salary  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred 
($1,500)  dollars  per  annum,  and  both  appointees  shall  be  tem¬ 
perate,  healthy,  well  recommended,  and  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter.  I  he  board  may  employ  such  minor  employes  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  such  laboratory, 
and  define  the  duties  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  em¬ 
ployes,  which  employment  shall  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
governor.  A  report  of  all  work  done  in  the  laboratory  of  hy¬ 
giene,  together  with  an  account  of  all  expenditures  for  each 
year  ending  October  31st,  shall  be  made  to  the  governor  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  December  following.  Such  report 
shall  be  published  in  the  regular  annual  report  of  the  state 
board  of  health. 

Sec.  4.  Appropriations ;  equipment  and  maintenance.  Five 
thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is  found  necessary, 
are  hereby  appropriated  for  equipping  the  state  laboratory  of 
hygiene  with  all  necessary  apparatus,  books,  appliances  and 
furniture,  the  same  to  be  paid  out  by  certificates  issued  by  the 
state  board  of  health  and  attested  by  the  secretary;  and  on 
presensation  of  such  certificates  the  auditor  of  state  shall  draw 
his  warrant  for  the  amount  certified  on  the  state  treasurer, 
who  shall  pay  the  same,  and  all  certificates  shall  have  attach¬ 
ed  itemized  bills  for  their  face  amount.  For  maintenance  of 
the  laboratory,  purchase  of  food  and  drug  samples,  salaries  of 
employes,  transportation  and  totel  expenses  of  those  necessary 
to  conduct  inspections,  collect  samples,  and  attend  prosecu¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  incidental  expenses,  ten  thousand  ($10,000) 
dollars  per  annum  are  hereby  appropriated,  the  same  to  be 
paid  out  on  certificates,  as  provided  in  this  section.  The  ap¬ 
propriations  herein  provided  for  shall  be  available  at  the  tak¬ 
ing  effect  of  this  act.  The  state  board  of  health  shall  locate 
and  establish  said  laboratory  in  a  room  in  the  state  house 
building  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  the  custo¬ 
dian  of  such  state  house  shall  set  apart  a  room  for  such  pur¬ 
pose. 

Sec.  5.  Adulteration  formulas;  penalty  for  furnishing.  Any 
person  who  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  give  away,  barter  or 
trade  any  receipt  or  formula  for  the  adulteration  or  imitation 
of  food,  or  teach  or  offer  to  teach  any  method  or  means  of 
adulterating  any  article  of  food  or  means  of  producing  or 
manufacturing  any  imitation  of  any  article  of  food  within  this 
state  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
($1,000)  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  month  (s)  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  or  jury  trying  the  case. 

Sec.  6.  Repeal.  All  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  provisions  of  this  statute  are  hereby  repealed. 

538.  Selling  unwholesome  provisions.  Whoever  knowingly 
sells,  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  or  exposes  for 
sale,  any  kind  of  diseased,  corrupted,  or  unwholesome  provis¬ 
ions,  whether  for  meat  or  drink,  or  whoever  knowingly  sells 
or  exposes  for  sale  any  article  or  substance  intended  to  be 
eaten  or  drunk,  and  shall,  by  label  or  in  any  other  way,  repre¬ 
sent  it  to  be  other  than  what  it  is ;  or  whoever  kills  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  any  calf  less  than  four  weeks  old,  or  sells,  or 
has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  the  meat  of  any  calf 
which  he  knows  to  have  been  killed  when  not  less  than  four 
weeks  old,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dol¬ 
lars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  to  which  may  be 
added  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  days 
nor  more  than  six  month. 

Supersedes  Horner’s  Annotated  Statutes,  1901,  vol.  1,  sec. 
2069;  acts  of  1905,  ch.  169,  p.  710. 

548.  Use  of  adulterants,  penalty..  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  sell,  or  to  have  in  his  or 
its  possession  for  sale,  any  article  of  food  or  food  product 
intended  for  the  use  of  man,  or  any  compound,  substance, 
preparation  or  material  used  as  such  food  or  intended  to  be 
used  as  such  food  as  (or)  food  product,  or  used  or  intended 
to  be  used  as  an  ingredient  of  'any  such  food  or  food  product, 
or  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  any  such 
food  or  food  product,  if  any  such  article,  compound,  sub¬ 
stance.  preparation  or  material  contain  any  arsenic,  formalde¬ 
hyde  or  antiseptic  injurious  to  health.  Any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
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shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  each  offense. 

632.  False  label  of  weight ,  penalty.  Whoever  packs,  brands, 
or  sells,  or  causes  to  be  packed,  branded,  or  sold,  any  salt, 
beef,  pork,  flour,  tobacco,  or  hay  in  barrels  or  packages,  as 
full  barrels  or  packages,  when  such  barrels  or  packages  do  not 
contain  the  weight  which  by  law  they  are  required  to  contain, 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

633.  Altering  inspector’s  marks,  penalty.  Whoever  alters 
or  erases  any  brand  or  mark  of  any  inspector,  appointed  by 
proper  authority,  placed  on  any  barrel  of  salt,  flour,  beef, 
pork,  or  hogshead  of  tobacco,  or  other  article  authorized  by 
law  to  be  inspected  and  branded,  shall,  on  conviction,  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

51971.  (1)  General  sanitation.  Every  building,  room,  base¬ 

ment,  or  cellar  occupied  or  used  as  a  bakery  or  confectionery, 
canning,  packing,  pickling,  or  preserving  establishment,  or  for 
the  manufacture  (for  sale)  of  any  food  product,  shall  be 
properly  heated,  lighted,  drained,  plumbed,  and  ventilated  and 
conducted  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  health  of  the  operatives 
and  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  the  food  articles  pro¬ 
duced. 

5197m.  (2)  Cleanliness  of  ivalls,  floors,  etc.  The  floors, 

side  walls,  ceilings,  fixtures,  furniture  and  utensils  of  every 
establishment  or  place  where  food  products  are  manufactured 
or  stored  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  clean,  healthful  and 
sanitary  condition. 

The  side  walls  and  ceilings  of  every  bake  room  or  con¬ 
fectionery  shall  be  well  plastered,  wainscoted  or  ceiled  with 
metal  or  lumber.  Plastered  walls  and  ceilings  shall  be  oil 
painted  or  kept  well  lime  washed  and  all  interior  woodwork  in 
everv  bakery  or  confectionery  shall  be  kept  well  oiled  or 
pamted  with  oil  paint  and  kept  washed  clean  with  soap  and 
water.  And  every  building,  room,  basement  or  cellar  occu¬ 
pied  or  used  for  the  manufacture  of  any  food  products  shall 
have,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  chief  inspector,  an  imper¬ 
meable  floor  made  of  cement  or  tile  laid  in  cement. 

5197m  (3)  Inspection.  The  chief  inspector  or  deputy  in¬ 

spector  of  the  department  of  inspection  or  any  health  officer 
shall  have  the  full  power  at  all  times  to  enter  and  inspect 
every  building,  room,  basement  or  cellar  occupied  or  used  as 
aforesaid,  and  if  such  inspection  shall  disclose  a  noncom¬ 
pliance  with  the  purpose  and  provisions  of  this  act,  the  chief 
inspector  shall  require  the  execution  of  such  lawful  sanitary 
measures  or  alterations  in  or  about  such  premises  as  will 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  act,  and  secure  the 
production  of  the  food  products  thereof  in  a  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  condition. 

51970.  (4)  Storage  of  flour  and  meal.  Flour  and  meal  shall 

be  stored  in  dry  and  well  ventilated  rooms  only,  and  no 
basement  or  cellar  not  now  occupied  or  used  as  a  bakery  or 
confectionery  shall  hereafter  be  used  as  such  except  that  the 
requirements  of  section  1  of  this  chapter  shall  have  been  first 
fully  complied  with. 

5197P.  (5)  Quarters  for  employes.  The  sleeping  place  or 

places  for  the  persons  employed  in  a  bake  shop  shall  be  sepa¬ 
rate  and  apart  from  the  bake  room;  and  no  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  sleep  in  a  bake  room  or  place  where  flour  or  meal 
or  the  products  thereof  are  stored.  No  domestic  animal,  ex¬ 
cept  cats,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  bake  room  or 
place  used  for  the  storage  of  flour  or  meal  food  products. 

5i97q.  (6)  Health  of  employes.  No  employer  shall  know¬ 

ingly  require,  permit,  or  suffer  any  person  to  work  in  a 
bakery  or  confectionery  who  is  affected  with  consumption  of 
the  lungs,  or  with  scrofula,  or  with  any  venereal  disease,  or 
with  any  communicable  skin  disease.  Cuspidors  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  owner  or  operator  for  each  workroom  of  every 
bakery  or  confectionery,  and  no  employe  or  other  person  shall 
expectorate  on  the  floor  or  side  walls  of  any  bakery  or  con¬ 
fectionery  or  place  where  the  manufacture  of  any  food  product 
is  conducted. 

Plain  notices  shall  be  posted  where  food  products  of  any 
kind  are  produced  forbidding  all  persons  expectorating  on 
the  floors  of  such  establishment. 

5i97r.  (7)  Screens.  The  door  and  window  openings  of 

every  food-producing  establishment  during  fly  season  shall 
be  fitted  with  self-closing  wire  screen  doors  and  top  outward¬ 
tipping  wire  window  screens. 

5197s.  (8)  Washrooms,  etc.  Every  bakery  and  confection¬ 

ery  shall  be  provided  with  washroom  and  water  closet  or 
closets,  but  separate  and  apart  from  the  bake  room  or  rooms 
where  the  manufacture  of  any  food  product  is  conducted. 

5197k  (9)  Penalties.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  lawful 


requirements  of  the  chief  inspector  duly  made  in  writing, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall 
be  punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  or  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00),  for  the 
second  offense  by  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00) 
or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00),  and  third  offense 
not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00),  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  both  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment. 

A  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  in  each 
workroom  of  every  establishment  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES. 

550.  Fine  for  adulteration  of  wine.  Whoever  adulterates 
any  wine  or  juice  made  or  expressed  from  grapes,  by  mixing 
therewith  any  drugs,  chemicals,  cider,  whisky,  or  other  liquor, 
and  sells,  or  offers  to  sell,  any  such  adulterated  wine  or  grape 
juice,  knowing  the  same  to  be  adulterated,  shall,  upon  con¬ 
viction,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

551.  Fine  for  adulteration  of  spirituous  or  malt  liquors. 
Whoever  adulterates  any  spirituous  malt  or  other  intoxicating 
liquor  by  the  admixture  of  any  deleterious  substance  there¬ 
with,  and  knowingly  sells,  or  offers  for  sale,  any  such  liquors 
which  have  been  so  adulterated,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

552.  Fine  for  making  or  selling  poisonous  liquors.  Who¬ 
ever  uses  any  poison  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  any 
intoxicating  liquor,  or  knowingly  sells,  or  offers  for  sale,  in 
any  quantity,  any  intoxicating  liquor  so  manufactured  or  pre¬ 
pared,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  imprisoned  in  the  state  prison 
not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  seven  years,  and  fined 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

CANDY. 

540.  Adulteration  prohibited  ;  penalty.  No  person  shall,  by 
himself,  servant,  or  agent,  nor  as  the  servant  or  agent  of 
any  other  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  manufacture  for  sale 
or  knowingly  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  candy  adulterated  by 
the  admixture  of  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  or  any  other  mineral 
substance,  or  by  poisonous  colors  or  flavors,  or  by  other 
ingredients  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health.  Any  person 
or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  the  candy  so  adulterated 
shall  be  confiscated  and  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the 
court. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

547.  Selling  unwholesome  or  diluted  milk;  penalty.  Who¬ 
ever  shall  knowingly  sell  to  any  person  or  persons,  or  sell, 
or  deliver,  or  bring  to  be  manufactured  to  any  cheese  or 
butter  manufactory  in  this  State  any  milk  diluted  with  water, 
or  in  any  way  adulterated,  or  milk  from  which  any  cream 
has  been  taken,  or  milk  commonly  known  as  “skimmed  milk,” 
or  shall  keep  back  any  of  the  milk  known  as  “strippings,” 
with  intent  to  defraud,  or  shall  knowingly  sell  milk  the 
product  of  a  sick  or  diseased  or  injured  animal  or  animals, 
or  any  milk  produced  from  any  cow  fed  upon  the  refuse  of 
any  distillery  or  brewery,  or  upon  any  substance  deleterious 
to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  or  shall  knowingly  use  any  poison¬ 
ous  or  any  deleterious  material  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
cheese  or  butter,  or  shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer  to  sell  any 
cheese  or  butter  in  the  manufacture  of  which  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substance  has  been  used,  shall,  on  conviction, 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars. 

2071a.  L.abeling  of  oleomargarine.  Whoever  sells  or  has 
in  his  possession,  with  the  intent  to  sell,  or  expose  for  sale, 
or  whoever  keeps  on  any  table  at  any  hotel  or  at  any  public 
or  private  boarding  house,  any  butter  other  than  that  made 
from  pure  milk,  without  first  labeling  the  same,  in  large 
letters,  “Oleomargarine,”  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  less  than  ten  dollars. 

'MEAT. 

546.  Penalty  for  selling  meat  of  diseased  animals.  Who¬ 
ever  kills,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  any  sick,  diseased,  or  in¬ 
jured  animals,  or  sells  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  the 
intent  to  sell,  the  meat  of  any  sick  or  diseased  or  injured 
animal,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months. 

VINEGAR. 

542.  Fine  for  manufacture  or  sale  of  adulterated  product . 
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Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale,  or  offers  or  exposes 
for  sale  as  cider  vinegar,  any  vinegar  not  the  product  of 
pure  apple  juice,  or  into  which  any  foreign  substance,  ingre¬ 
dient,  drug,  or  acid  has  been  introduced,  shall,  for  each  such 
offense,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

543.  Fine  for  selling  vinegar  containing  injurious  ingre¬ 
dients.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale,  sells,  or 
offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  any  vinegar  containing  any  prepa¬ 
ration  of  lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  ingredient 
injurious  to  health,  shall,  for  each  such  offense,  on  convic¬ 
tion.  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

544.  Selling  or  having  in  possession  adulterated  vinegars; 
false  labeling;  penalty.  No  person  shall,  by  himself,  his  serv¬ 
ant  or  agent,  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  any  other  person, 
sell,  exchange,  or  have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  with 
intent  to  sell,  or  exchange,  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  or 
exchange,  any  adulterated  vinegar;  nor  shall  he  label,  brand, 
or  sell  as  cider  vinegar  any  vinegar  not  the  product  of  pure 
apple  juice;  and  any  person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction, 
for  each  such  offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

545-  Coloring;  standards;  brand  of  maker;  penalty.  All 
vinegars  shall  be  without  artificial  coloring  matter,  and  shall 
have  an  acidity  equivalent  to  the  presence  of  not  less  than 
four  percentum,  by  weight,  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  and,  in 
case  of  cider  vinegar,  shall  in  addition  contain  not  less  than 
two  percentum,  by  weight,  of  cider  vinegar  solids  upon  full 
evaporation  over  boiling  water ;  and  if  any  vinegar  contain 
any  artificial  coloring  matter,  or  less  than  the  above  named 
amount  of  acidity,  or,  in  the  case  of  cider  vinegar,  if  it  con¬ 
tain  less  than  the  above  named  amount  of  acidity  and  of 
cider  solids,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated.  No  vinegar 
shall  be  mixed  with  cider  or  fruit  vinegars,  or  in  any  manner 
changed  to  imitate  cider  or  fruit  vinegar.  Every  person 
making  or  manufacturing  cider  vinegar,  who  is  not  a  domestic 
manufacturer  for  his  own  use  thereof,  shall  brand  on  each 
head  of  the  cask,  barrel,  or  keg  containing  such  vinegar  the 
name  and  residence  of  such  manufacturer,  the  date  when 
the  same  was  manufactured,  and  the  words  “Cider  vinegar.” 
No  vinegar  shall  be  branded  “Fruit  vinegar”  unless  the  sam^ 
be  made  wholly  from  apples,  grapes,  or  other  fruit.  Whoever 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  on  con¬ 
viction,  be  fined  for  each  such  offense  not  less  than  ten 
dollars. 

WATER. 

553-.  Befouling  water;  penalty.  Whoever  maliciously  or 
mischievously  puts  any  dead  animal,  carcass,  or  part  thereof, 
or  any  other  putrid,  nauseous,  noisome,  or  offensive  sub¬ 
stance  into,  or  in  any  manner  befouls,  any  well,  cistern, 
spring,  brook,  canal,  or  stream  of  running  water,  or  any 
reservoir  of  waterworks,  of  which  any  use  is  or  may  be  made 
for  domestic  purposes,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less 
than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  which 
may  be  added  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than 
ten  days  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  RULES. 

Rules  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health.  According  to 

Chapter  CXXI,  Acts  of  1899,  Establishing  Minimum  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Defining  Specific  Adulterations  of  Foods  and 

Drugs. 

(Passed  July  7,  1905.) 

EXPLANATORY. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  so  varied  and  the  standards  of  composition  so  dis¬ 
similar  among  the  different  states  that  for  the  guidance  of 
manufacturers,  jobbers  and  retailers,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  in  regular  session  held  at  Indianapolis.  July  7,  1905, 
adopted  the  rules  herewith  which  define  and  fix  standards  for 
foods  and  drugs. 

These  rulings  furnish  a  definite  basis  for  work  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  “Pure  Food  Law,”  and  are  intended  to 
anticipate  any  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  law  to  particular 
articles  of  food  and  will  be  recognized  as  such  at  the  State 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

The  definitions  and  standards  adopted  are  generally  those 
established  as  official  for  the  Lhiited  States  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  3,  1902;  or  said  standards  as  given  in  the  latest  edition 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  or  after  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  and  trial  adopted  by  many  of  the  states. 


Definitions. 

1.  Offering  or  exposing  for  sale  or  selling  adulterated  food 
is  prohibited. 

2.  I  he  term  "food,”  as  used  herein,  shall  include  confec¬ 
tionery,  condiments,  and  all  articles  used  for  food  or  drink 
by  man,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  quality  of  any  article 
of  food  known  by  the  same  name,  the  best  quality  thereof 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  purchaser  unless  he  otherwise  re¬ 
quests  at  the  time  of  making  such  purchase,  or  unless  he 
be  notified  at  such  time  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  article 
delivered. 

3.  An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  1,  of  the  General  Food  Law:  (1)  In  the 
case  of  drugs,  (1)  if  when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  it  differs  from  the 
standard  of  strength,  quality  or  purity  laid  down  therein,  un¬ 
less  the  order  calls  for  an  article  inferior  to  such  standard, 
or  unless  such  difference  is  made  known  or  so  appears  to 
the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  such  sale;  (2)  if  when  sold  under 
or  by  a  name  not  recognized  by  the  United  States  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  but  which  is  found  in  some  other  pharmacopoeia,  or 
other  standard  work  on  materia  medica,  it  differs  from  the 
standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  laid  down  in  such 
work;  (3)  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed 
standard  under  which  it  is  sold,  (b)  In  the  case  of  food, 
(1)  if  any  substance  or  substances  have  been  mixed  with  it, 
so  as  to  reduce,  or  lower,  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or 
strength ;  (2)  if  any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  sub¬ 
stances  have  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  it;  (3) 
if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  ab¬ 
stracted  from  it ;  (4)  if  it  is  an  imitation  of  or  sold  under 
the  name  of  another  article;  (5)  if  it  consists  wholly  or  in 
part  of  a  diseased,  decomposed,  putrid  or  rotten  animal  or 
vegetable  substance,  whether  manufactured  or  not,  or  in  the 
case  of  milk,  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal;  (6) 
if  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished  or  powdered  whereby  dam¬ 
age  is  concealed,  or  if  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  a 
greater  value  than  it  really  is;  (7)  if  it  contains  any  added 
poisonous  ingredients  which  may  render  it  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  person  consuming  it. 

The  provisions  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  do  not  apply  to  mix¬ 
tures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  provided  they  are  not  injurious  to  health,  and 
are  distinctly  labeled  as  mixtures  or  compounds,  with  the 
name  and  per  cent  of  each  ingredient  therein.  Names  of 
mixtures  and  compounds  shall  not  be  taken  from  ingredients 
which  exist  in  said  mixtures  and  compounds  in  small  quan¬ 
tities. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

Meats  and  the  Principal  Meat  Products. 

MEATS. 

Definitions. 

1.  Meat  is  any  sound,  dressed,  and  properly  prepared 
edible  part  of  animals  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  slaughter. 

I  he  term  "animals,”  as  herein  used,  includes  not  only  mam¬ 
mals,  but  fish,  fowl,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and  all  other  ani¬ 
mals  used  as  food. 

2.  Fresh  meat  is  meat  from  animals  recently  slaughtered 
or  preserved  only  by  refrigeration. 

3.  Salted,  pickled  and  smoked  meats  are  unmixed  meats 
preserved  by  salt,  sugar,  vinegar,  spices  or  smoke,  singly  or 
in  combination,  whether  in  bulk  or  in  packages. 

Standard. 

Standard  meat,  fresh  meat,  and  salted,  pickled  and  smoked 
meats  are  such  as  conform  respectively  to  the  foregoing  defi¬ 
nitions. 

MANUFACTURED  MEATS. 

Definition. 

Manufactured  meats  are  meats  not  included  in  definitions 
2  and  3,  whether  simple  or  mixed,  whole  or  comminuted,  in 
bulk  or  packages,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  salt,  vinegar, 
spices,  smoke,  oils,  or  rendered  fat. 

Standard. 

Standard  manufactured  meats  conform  to  the  foregoing 
definition.  If  they  bear  names  descriptive  of  composition,  they 
correspond  thereto  and  when  bearing  such  descriptive  names 
if  force  or  flavoring  meats  are  used,  the  kind  and  quantity 
thereof  are  made  known. 

LARD. 

Definitions. 

Lard  is  the  rendered  fresh  fat  from  slaughtered,  healthy 
hogs. 

Leaf  lard  is  the  lard  rendered  at  moderately  high  tempera- 
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tures  from  the  internal  fat  of  the  abdomen  of  the  hog,  ex¬ 
cluding  that  adherent  to  the  intestines. 

Standard. 

Standard  lard  and  standard  leaf  lard  are  lard  and  leaf  lard, 
respectively,  free  from  rancidity,  containing  not  more  than 
one  (i)  per  cent  of  substances  other  than  fatty  acids  not  fat, 
necessarily  incorporated  therewith  in  the  process  of  rendering, 
and  standard  leaf  lard  has  an  iodin  number  not  greater  than 
sixty  (60). 

Definition. 

Neutral  lard  is  lard  rendered  at  low  temperatures. 

MILK  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

MILKS. 

Definition. 

Milk  (whole  milk)  is  the  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by  the 
complete  milking  of  one  or  more  healthy  cows  properly  fed 
and  kept,  excluding  that  obtained  within  fifteen  days  before 
and  five  days  after  calving. 

Standard. 

(a)  Standard  milk  is  milk  containing  not  less  than  twelve 
(12)  per  cent  of  total  solids  and  not  less  than  eight  and  ohe- 
half  (8.5)  of  solids  not  fat,  nor  less  than  three  and  one- 
quarter  (3.25)  of  milk  fat. 

(b)  Water  existing  in  cow’s  milk  in  excess  of  88  per  cent 
shall  be  an  adulteration.  Any  coloring  matter  added,  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever,  shall  be  an  adulteration.  Any  chem¬ 
ical  antiseptic,  whatever,  added  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
shall  be  an  adulteration. 

(c)  Milk  sold  or  offered  for  human  consumption  that  is 
taken  from  a  cow  fed  with  damaged  food,  or  any  food  which 
will  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor  is  impure,  and  shall  be 
considered  as  adulterated. 

(d)  Milk  sold  or  offered  for  human  consumption  that  is 
taken  from  any  sick  or  diseased  cow,  or  any  cow  that  is  given 
polluted  water  to  drink,  or  which  is  kept  under  conditions 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  governing 
dairies,  is  impure,  and  shall  be  considered  as  adulterated. 

Definitions. 

Blended  milk  is  milk  modified  in  its  composition  so  as  to 
have  a  definite  and  stated  percentage  of  one  or  more  of  its 
constituents. 

Skim  milk  is  milk  from  which  a  part  or  all  of  the  cream 
has  been  removed. 

Standard. 

Standard  skim  milk  is  skim  milk  containing  not  less  than 
nine  and  one-quarter  (9.25)  per  cent  of  milk  solids. 

Definitions. 

Buttermilk  is  the  product  that  remains  when  butter  is  re¬ 
moved  from  milk  or  cream  in  the  process  of  churning. 

Pasteurized  milk  is  standard  milk  that  has  been  heated 
below  boiling,  but  sufficiently  to  kill  most  of  the  active  organ¬ 
isms  present  and  immediately  cooled  to  fifty  (50)  degrees 
Fahr.,  or  lower,  to  retard  the  development  of  their  spores. 

Sterilized  milk  is  standard  milk  that  has  been  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  or  higher  for  a  length  of  time 
sufficient  to  kill  all  organisms  present. 

Condensed  milk  is  milk  from  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  water  has  been  evaporated. 

Sweetened  condensed  milk  is  milk  from  which  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated  and  to  which  sugar 
(sucrose)  has  been  added. 

Standard. 

Standard  condensed  milk  and  standard  sweetened  condensed 
milk  are  condensed  milk  and  sweetened  condensed  milk,  re¬ 
spectively,  containing  not  less  than  twenty-eight  (28)  per  cent 
of  milk  solids,  of  which  not  less  than  6ne-fourth  is  milk  fat. 

Definition. 

Condensed  skim  milk  is  milk  from  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated. 

MILK  FAT  OR  BUTTER  FAT. 

Milk  fat  or  butter  fat  is  the  fat  of  milk. 

Standard. 

Standard  milk  fat  or  butter  fat  has  a  Reichert-Meissel 
number  not  less  than  twenty-four  (24)  and  a  specific  gravity 
not  less  than  0.905  (40  deg.  C.). 

CREAM. 

Definition. 

Cream  is  that  portion  of  milk,  rich  in  butter  fat,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  of  milk  on  standing,  or  is  separated  from 
it  by  centrifugal  force. 


Standard. 

Cream  contains  not  less  than  eighteen  (18)  per  cent  of 
milk  fat. 

Evaporated  cream  is  cream  from  which  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  water  has  been  evaporated. 

BUTTER. 

Definitions. 

Butter  is  the  product  made  by  gathering  in  any  manner 
the  fat  of  fresh  or  ripened  milk  or  cream  into  a  mass,  which 
also  contains  a  small  portion  of  other  milk  constituents,  with 
or  without  salt.  Butter  may  also  contain  additional  coloring 
matter. 

(To  be  continued.) 

EDWARD  GUDEMAN,  Ph.D. 

Consulting  Chemist  and  Chemical  Engineer. 

Food,  Technical  and  Legal  Expert. 

Suite  903-4  Postal  Telegraph  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Correspondence  Solicited.  Yearly  Contracts  Made. 


We  are  the  Largest  ^p"'e“I 

MUSTARD  AND  CATSUP 

HUSS-EDLER  PRESERVE  COMPANY, 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices.  75-79  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 
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High  Grade  SAUSAG 


O  INI  L_  V 


609  East  Water  Street  IV1  ilwaukee,  Wis. 

CHICAGO  BRANCH:  — 51  to  53  LA  SALLE  STREET 


NORTH 

WEST 


AND 


NORTH-WEST 

VIA 


Fast  through  train  service  to  all  points 
from  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  Peoria 
on  the  East;  to  Omaha,  Denver,  the 
Black  Hills,  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  the  West,  and  north¬ 
ward  to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Superior,  Ashland,  Mar¬ 
quette  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  • 

The  "Best  of  Everything. 
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W.  B.  KNISKERN, 
P.  T.  M. 
Chicago,  III. 


U  nsweetened  Condsnssd  Bliilt  Known  As 

EVAPORATED  CREAM 

WAS  ORIGINATED  IN  1885  BY 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

THEIR  HIGHLAND  BRAND 


AWARDS 

Silver  Medal 

Mechanic’s  Institute,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  1887. 

Gold  Medal 

Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  1889. 

Silver  Medal 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechan¬ 
ic’s  Association,  Boston,  1890. 

Gold  Medal 

Piedmont  Exposition,  Atlanta,  1891. 


AWARDS 

Medal  and  Diploma 

World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  1903. 

Gold  Medal  and  Diploma 

California  Midwinter  Fair,  San 
Francisco,  1894. 

Gold  Medal 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
1904. 


Is  renowned  for  its  quality  on  land  and  sea.  Though  it  is  slightly  more  expensive  than  any 
other  brand,  it  is  constantly  in  urgent  demand. 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  HIGHLAND.  ILL.  Sales  Offices :  New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 


ATLAS 

Non-Poisonous  Synthetic  Colors 


ATLAS  VEGETABLE  COLORS 

IN  PASTE  OR  DRY  FORM 


Atlas  Carmine 


No.  40 

Guaranteed  absolutely  free 
from  coal  tar  matter.  Has 
no  equal  in  strength,  clearness 
or  brilliancy. 


Koncentrona 

::  OUR  NEW  ::  :: 
VEGETABLE  BROWN 

To  replace  Coal  Tar  or  Iron 
Browns.  The  only  adaptable 
Vegetable  Brown,  very  strong 
and  correct  in  shade. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  <&  COMPANY 


Established  1851 


112  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO 


87  Park  Place.  NEW  YORK 


Proceedings 


OF  THE 

NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 


National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 

Departments  _  .  ' 


Portland,  Oregon,  July  10th  to  15th,  1905. 


(Continued. ) 


THE  ENTIRE  PROCEEDINGS,  AFTER  BEING  PUI 
LISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 
WILL  BE  PRINTED  IN  PAMPHLET  FORM 
AND  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  TO  OUR  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS. 


Friday.  July  14,  1905,  10  a.  m. 

If  not,  we  will  now  listen  to  Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton  of 
Illinois,  the  subject  being  “State  vs.  National 
Standards.” 

I. wish  to  state  to  the  convention  that  Dr.  Eaton's 
subject,  as  I  remember,  is  the  last  subject  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  convention  we 
will  hear  Dr.  Eaton  and  then  adjourn  until  3  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  at  which  time  we  will  finish  our  work, 
and  I  hope  the  committees  will  be  at  the  time  read}' 
to  report. 

The  nominating  committee  has  not  been  appointed 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  name  them  now.  And  in  this 
connection,  friends,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  a 
candidate  for  office ;  that  I  have  no  other  desire  nor 
purpose  in  this  convention  than  to  see  the  greatest 
possible  good  accomplished  and  that  the  question  be¬ 
fore  us  of  feeding  proper  foods  to  eighty  millions  of 
people  is  one,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  very  weighty 
and  should  consume  our  best  thought  and  time ;  and  I 
want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  I  believe  we  have 
had  an  excellent  meeting ;  I  believe  that  the  papers 


and  addresses  as  a  rule  will  average  very  high,  and 
I  hope  great  good  will  be  accomplished. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  naming  as  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  Messrs.  Bailey,  Kracke  and  our  friend 
from  South  Dakota,  Smail.  And  I  hope  all  the  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  prepared  to  report  this  afternoon. 

I  do  want  to  say  one  thing,  I  believe  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  have  not 
talked  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  named  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  nor  do1  I  know  their  views  in  any  respect. 
Theiefore,  friends,  I  hope  that  each  and  -every  one  of 
us  will  go  forth  from  here  with  the  one  thought,  and 
that  alone,  of  so  closing  up  our  business  that  we  can 
accomplish  the  greatest  good.  If  there  is  anything 
that  is  wrong,  cut  it  out ;  and  if  there  is  that  which 
we  lack,  let  us  add  it.  I  feel  that  in  that  way  this 
country  will  applaud  our  work  and  we  will'  have 
accomplished  that  which  is  expected  of  us. 

We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Dr 
Eaton. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Before  we  hear  Dr.  Eaton’s  paper, 
Mr.  President,  according  to  the  constitution  I  believe 
there  is  no  permanent  committee  that  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  nominating  committee  and  a  nominating 
committee  would  have  to  be  appointed  upon  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  convention. 

The  President:  I  think  not,  sir.  I  think  you  are 
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not  correct.  That  has  not  been  the  custom  at  least. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Well,  irrespective  of  the  custom,  the 
constitution,  I  think,  if  you  look  at  it,  does  not  call 
for  the  appointment  of  a  nominating  committee. 

The  President:  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Kracke:  Well,  the  constitution  calls  for  a 
finance  committee  and  a  legislative  committee,  but 
does  not  call  for  any  nominating  committee.  Is  it 
satisfactory  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  does  not  call  for  it? 

The  President:  I  only  know  that  it  has  been  the 
custom  and  I  have  apointed  such  a  committee.  If  it 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  convention  to  do  it  it  is  nothing 
to  me  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Kracke:  It  is  irregular,  the  appointment  of 
such  a  committee,  until  the  convention  has  authorized 
it,  Mr.  President.  I  am  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  up  and  report 
their  deliberations  to  the  convention,  more  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  is  a  little  surprising  because  you  have  named 
me  on  that  committee.  But  it  is  for  the  regularity  of 
it.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  under  the  surface  of  discontent  and  unrest  I  move 
now  to  make  it  official  and  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  constittuion,  and  have  our  proceedings  regular  and 
straight,  that  a  nominating  committee  be  appointed 
of  five,  or  that  you  add  thereto  Mr.  Ankeney  and  Mr. 
Bruner  to  the  three  that  have  been  already  named.  I 
make  that  as  a  motion,  that  you  make  a  nominating 
committee  of  five,  including  the  two  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Bruner  of  North  Carolina  and  Mr.  Ankeney  of  Ohio. 

I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  second  that  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question?  (Cries  of  “Question!”)  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ap¬ 
point  another  committee. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  hardly 
fair.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  did  not  attempt 
to  appoint  the  committee. 

The  President:  I  did  not  mean  it  as  any  reflec¬ 
tion.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Please  don’t  understand  it 

so. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  That  the  whole  committee  might  be 
brought  before  this  convention? 

The  President:  Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant;  there 
was  no  intention  to  cast  any  reflection,  because  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  addition  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  ;  it  could  not  be  better,  I  am  sure.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question?  (Cries  of  “Question!”)  That  a 
committee  of - 

Mr.  Kracke  :  Of  five — Bailey,  Smail,  Ankeney, 
Bruner,  and,  as  you  appointed  myself  on  it,  otherwise 
some  other  gentleman — Mr.  Davies  of  Washington  or 
Mr.  Critchfield  of  Pennsylvania — instead  of  myself 
is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  President:  If  there  are  no  remarks,  all  in 
favor  of  this  question  will  signify  it  by  saying  Aye, 
contrary  No.  It  is  so  carried.  We  hope  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  prepared  to  report  this  afternoon. 

We  will  now  listen  to  Dr.  Eaton. 

State  Versus  National  Standards. 

EDWARD  N.  EATON,  STATE  ANALYST,  ILLINOIS. 

Let  me  take  you  a  year  or  two  into  antiquity  and  watch  the 
development  of  food  standards  and  definitions.  Note  if  you 
please  that  they  are  the  direct  progeny  of  this  association  and 
of  its  forerunner,  The  National  Dairy  and  Food  Commission¬ 
ers'  Association.” 

The  Preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  first  society  reads : 


To  establish  a  uniform  standard  for  the  purity  of  human 
food  and  drink  and  to  encourage  the  honest  manuiacturer  and 
dealer  and  protect  the  consumer.”  When  almost  ten  years 
later  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  De¬ 
partments  was  created,  its  stated  object  was  to  foster  food 
legislation,  promote  uniformity  in  legislation  and  rulings  rela- 
:ive  to  dairy  and  food  products,  and  to  develop  mutual  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

In  the  earlier  conventions  of  this  association  several  papers 
were  read  along  the  line  of  uniformity  in  State  laws  and  rul¬ 
ings  which  were  freely  discussed.  In  1900  a  committee  on 
uniform  rulings  consisting  of  Commissioner  Blackburn  of 
Ohio,  Commissioner  Adams  of  Wisconsin  and  Commissioner 
Grosvenor  of  Michigan,  reported  in  detail  to  the  association, 
which  report  was  accepted,  but  owing  to  its  recommending  no 
definite  procedure,  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  association.  In 
connection  with  this  report  I  read  a  paper  on  “System  and 
Uniformity  in  State  Food  Commissioners’  Rulings,”  attempt¬ 
ing  to  state  fixed  principles  or  rules  which  might  be  applicable 
to  all  food  products,  eliminating  of  necessity  questions  of 
strength  and  quality. 

At  subsequent  meetings  of  the  association,  thinking  that  it 
were  possible  to  produce  a  book  similar  to  the  Pharmacopeia, 

I  invited  the  Food  Commissioners  to  the  consideration  of  the 
formulation  of  a  Food  Pharmacopeia  which  should  be  the 
combined  product  of  food  officials  and  food  manufacturers ; 
again  in  1903  and  1904  I  outlined  the  basic  principles  which 
must  underlie  standards  to  be  of  practical  use  to  State  Food 
Commissioners  and  their  chemists. 

Meanwhile  the  Agricultural  Chemists  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  formulate  food  standards.  In  1901  the  National 
Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Freer,  Doolittle  and  myself 
to  confer  with  this  committee,  aid  and  encourage  the  early 
completion  of  those  standards,  and  the  committee  was  reap¬ 
pointed  in  1902.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  our  commit¬ 
tee,  no  visible  evidence  of  life  appeared  to  the  Agricultural 
Chemists’  standard  committee,  and  in  1903  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  standards  of  this  association  and  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  Commissioner  Jones  and  others,  I  prepared  a  tenta¬ 
tive  draft  of  definitions  and  standards,  which  the  association 
authorized  published  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention.  These  standards  were  edited,  revised  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  Profs.  Shepard,  Doolittle,  LeBach  and  other  food 
chemists  before  publication.  The  same  year  Prof.  Scoville,  a 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Chemists’  committee  on  standards, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  standard  committee  of  this 
association,  and  nothing  further  has  been  done  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation  standards. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Wiley  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  appropriation  bill  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  a  clause 
enabling  him  to  inspect  imports,  and  another  provision  author¬ 
izing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  definitions  and 
standards  for  food  products,  “for  the  guidance  of  food  officials 
and  the  courts  of  justice,”  and  in  this  connection  to  call  on 
the  standard  committee  of  Agricultural  Chemists,  of  which 
Dr.  Wiley  is  a  member,  and  on  other  experts  for  service. 
The  last  Congress,  when  attention  was  called  to  this  form  of 
legislation  in  an  act  of  appropriating  money,  drew  a  black  line 
through  the  words  “for  the  guidance  of  State  food  officials 
and  the  courts  of  justice,”  and  the  standards  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  now  apply  to  his  own  department  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not  in  any  public  way 
recognized  any  other  experts  than  the  Committee  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemists  in  the  creation  of  his  standards  and  in  the 
limited  application  of  those  standards  perhaps  no  call  to  do 
so — or,"  in  fact,  to  go  beyond  his  department  chemist  for 
advice. 

While  it  is  impossible  for  any  individual  foor  commissioner 
to  recognize  any  standard  or  definition  not  strictly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  food  law  under  which  he  works,  this  conven¬ 
tion  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  can  prepare  and 
adopt  definitions  and  standards  and  recommend  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  various  states  to  so  modify  their  rulings  and 
recommend  changes  in  their  food  law  as  will  conform  to  the 
definitions,  standards  and  forms  of  labeling,  in  the  standards 
of  the  association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments.  If 
any  standards  are  to  be  recognized,  and  it  has  practically 
passed  the  subjunctive  stage,  the  standards  of  the  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments  should  be  adopted  in  preference  to 
those  of  the  Treasury  Department  or  those  being  prepared  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  or  those  of  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion  whatever,  not  excepting  the  time-honored  and  useful 
organization,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeial  Convention. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  depart  from 
generalities  and  draw  comparisons  in  the  standards  presented 
to  this  association  as  worthy  of  adoption,  to  state  their  strong 
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and  weak  points  and  how  they  would  help  or  hamper  the 
work  of  the  State  Food  Departments.  In  so  doing  1  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  logical  and  systematic. 

The  Agricultural  Chemists’  standards  are  not  based  on 
sound  logical  principles  from  the  State  Food  Commission 
standpoint. 

ist.  The  standards  of  quality  and  definition  are  combined, 
leading  always  to  awkwardness  and  frequently  to  error.  Thus 
their  last  principle  flatly  contradicts  the  first  in  recognizing 
an  article  not  covered  by  the  definition.  “The  limits  fixed 
as  standards  are  not  necessarily  the  extremes  authentically 
recorded  for  the  article  in  question.” 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  committee  would  have 
tried  to  express  the  definitions  in  the  form  of  standards  rather 
than  the  standards  in  the  form  of  definitions,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  es¬ 
tablish  standards  not  definitions.  Even  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  proclaiming  the  standards,  established  standards 
for  purity  of  food  products  together  with  their  precedent 
definitions.  The  fact  is  that  standards  and  definitions  are  by 
nature  separate,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  not 
help  but  so  consider  them,  although  in  violation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  standards  are  based  and  the  conjunction 
“and”  throughout  the  work. 

In  the  Agricultural  Standards  practically  no  principles  used 
as  a  guide  in  nomenclature,  definitions  and  standards  are 
given — except  that  the  standards  are  based  upon  data  repre¬ 
senting  American  materials  or  such  foreign  articles  as  are 
chiefly  imported  for  American  use  and  that  where  an  article 
is  not  within  standard’s  limits  it  is  of  inferior  or  abnormal 
quality.  The  principles  are  chiefly  conspicuous  for  their  ab¬ 
sence. 

No  guide  is  given  as  to  why  processes  of  manufacture  are 
given  in  one  place  and  not  in  another,  or  why  they  should 
be  included  at  all,  or  why  coloring  is  permitted  in  one  product 
and  not  in  another ;  why  standards  are  numerous  in  one  food, 
few  in  another  and  absent  in  a  third,  and  why  principles  gov¬ 
erning  bleaching,  soaking,  mixing,  labeling,  preserving  and 
refining  are  not  given. 

Principles  stating  general  facts  not  specified  in  the  defini¬ 
tions  should  certainly  not  have  been  omitted.  For  example, 
the  form  of  stating  limitations,  the  temperature  at  which  Sp. 
Gr.  is  intended  to  be  taken  and  the  temperature  at  which 
volumes  are  measured. 

An  unwritten  principle  of  Prof.  Wiley’s  adopted  from  the 
Illinois  ruling  should  certainly  have  been  given  recognition, 
as  it  would  have  been  the  only  one  of  importance  if  present. 
That  is,  that  names  of  foodstuffs  shall  not  bear  a  name  sug¬ 
gesting  properties  not  present  in  the  article. 

3.  The  agricultural  chemists’  standards  do  not  live  up  to  the 
almost  axiomatic  principles  promulgated. 

No  great  deviation  should  be  expected  in  the  following: 

"Main  classes  are  defined  before  subordinate.” 

(Not  true,  however,  of  oils  and  fats  and  salad  oils.) 

“The  definitions  include  where  possible  those  qualities 
which  make  the  article  defined  wholesome  for  human  food.” 

“A  term  defined  in  any  of  the  several  schedules  has  the 
same  meaning  wherever  else  it  is  used  in  the  report.” 

(This  is  not  true  in  case  of  the  words  syrup,  sugar,  cream, 
flour,  meal  or  cheese.  However,  these  words  are  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  confine  to  one  meaning  in  different  connec¬ 
tions.) 

“The  names  of  food  products  herein  defined  usually  agree 
with  existing  American  trade  or  manufacturing  usage.” 

This  principle  has  been  violated  frequently  in  the  few  sched¬ 
ules  published,  as  in  the  case  of  lard,  blended  milk,  sterelized 
milk,  condensed  milk,  sweetened  condensed  milk,  evaporated 
cream,  buckwheat  flour,  oat  meal,  extracted  honey,  jelly,  jam 
and  preserves. 

4.  The  agricultural  standards  are  not  practical  standards. 
The  men  haying  most  influence  in  preparing  them  are 
not  familiar  either  with  the  manufacturing  side  or  the  food 
control  side  and  consequently  make  curious  mistakes  and 
blunders — and  this  notwithstanding  the  snail-like  progress  and 
the  advantage  of  correspondence  and  personal  meetings  with 
manufacturers.  Many  of  the  mistakes  in  naming  and  defini¬ 
tions  above  referred  to  are  traceable  to  this  unfamiliarity. 

These  blunders  in  standards  are  especially  noticeable  in 
the  schedules  for  flavoring  extracts  where  unusual  strength 
preparations  are  advocated  and  some,  such  as  almond  extract, 
of  such  a  strength  as  would  be  actually  poisonous  when  used 
as  food.  The  agricultural  chemists’  committee  recommend 
the  medicinal  strength. 

It  is  almost  laughable  to  notice  the  introduction  of  savory, 
spearmint,  sweet  basil  and  sweet  majoram,  never  used  as 
flavoring  for  food  or  at  least  never  sold  by  wholesale  grocers, 
and  anise,  cardamon,  celery  seed,  coriander  and  tonka  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  used,  while  extract  of  onion,  extract  of  clove,  artificial 


extract  of  strawberry,  pineapple,  raspberry,  banana,  wild  cher¬ 
ry  and  lemon,  extracts  of  vanilla  and  tonka,  extracts  of  va¬ 
nillin  and  coumarin  and  solid  extracts  which  are  so  com¬ 
monly  manufactured  and  used  are  not  mentioned. 

5.  The  agricultural  chemists’  standards  do  not  include  im¬ 
portant  classes  of  food  such  as  mixtures  and  compounds,  and 
artificial  preparations,  which  classes  cause  the  most  trouble 
to  the  food  commissioner.  It  is  also  in  these  classes  of  goods 
that  the  greatest  need  exists  for  uniform  methods  of  naming, 
labeling  and  preparing. 

The  agricultural  standards  do  not  include  many  important 
food  products.  What  is  less  objectionable  they  do  include 
many  not  used  for  or  in  foods  but  which  are  distinctly  drugs. 

6.  I  he  agricultural  standards  contain  no  provision  requir¬ 
ing  the  labeling  of  goods  so  as  to  fix  responsibility  of  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  even  a  label  as  to  locality  of  production  or  truth¬ 
fulness  of  statement  as  to  locality  of  production,  advisable  in 
all  ■  standards,  absolutely  necessary  in  any  government  law 
dealing  in  interstate  affairs  and  inexcusable  in  standards  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  for  imports  where,  fraud  as  to  locality  of 
production  is  so  common  that  even  salad  oils  and  wines  are 
shipped  to  Europe,  relabeled  and  reintroduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  fact  the  only  food  statute  in  the  United  States  is  one 
forbidding  the  misbranding  of  foods  as  to  the  state  and 
territory  in  which  they  are  manufactured  in  addition  to  the 
recent  regulations  concerning  imports  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  refuse  delivery  of  goods  to  consignee  which 
are  falsely  branded  either  as  to  their  contents  or  as  to  the 
place  of  their  manufacture  or  production. 

/•  The  agricultural  standards  are  still  incomplete.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  long  time  in  preparation,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  classes  of  food  are  yet  untouched.  Even  those  that 
are  commenced  are  apparently  skimmed  over,  leaving  large 
openings  in  almost  every  instance  as,  e.  g.,  meat  extracts  and 
meat  peptones  in  meats;  ice  cream  in  milk  products.  Fruits 
and  vegetables,  mead,  root  beer,  tea  and  coffee,  fruit  juices, 
malt  liquors,  spirituous  liquors,  preservatives  and  coloring 
are  yet  in  preparation.  Eggs  and  egg  products  are  appar¬ 
ently  unrecognized  as  food;  the  same  is  true  of  baking  pow¬ 
der,  cream  of  tartar  and  other  substances  used  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food.  Sausages  had  to  be  defined  and  standards 
framed  in  a  special  bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
for  the  instruction  of  importers. 

8.  No  provision,  standard  or  principle  concerning  labeling 
is  incorporated  in  the  agricultural  standard,  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  food  control  work.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
manufacturers  and  some  of  our  pure  food  friends  have 
adopted  the  slogan  “Let  the  label  tell,”  and  undoubtedly  this 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  preventing  fraud  and  deception 
in  the  sale  of  food  products.  Any  set  of  standards  in  which 
this  fact  is  not  recognized  cannot  be  of  service  to  any  state 
food  commission  or  the  national  government,  and  in  fact 
will  not  long  remain  even  an  unofficial  authority  in  the  sale  of 
food  products. 

9.  The  agricultural  chemists’  standards  do  not  provide  for 
any  improvement.  As  I  have  before  observed  to  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  standards  must  be  elastic.  They  must  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  science.  The  notion  that  standards  once  made 
are  sacred,  that  they  are  above  facts  or  criticism,  is  bigotry, 
and  wre  are  living  in  too  enlightened  an  age  to  confuse  opinion 
with  truth  or  credit  the  fiction  that  kings  can  do  no  wrong. 
The  pharmacopoeia  is  revised  every  decade.  All  other  phar¬ 
macopoeia  provide  for  improvement.  The  food  standards 
alone  are  incapable  of  improvement,  sanctified  as  it  were.  T 
would  recommend  for  the  association  standards  that  they 
appoint  a  committee  of  revision  of  standards  who  will  re¬ 
port  to  this  association  at  each  annual  meeting  and  recom¬ 
mend  additions  and  changes  as  they  may  agree  upon. 

Time  would  not  permit  nor  results  justify  going  minutely 
into  the  different  definitions  and  standards  for  food  products 
to  show  that  many  are  faulty  and  not  in  accord  with  market 
conditions  and  scientific  knowledge,  or  that  the  report,  even 
where  it  pretends  to  be  thorough,  has  serious  omissions,  as 
this  can  be  gone  over  in  committee  and  each  food  considered 
separately.  Neither  will  I  call  attention  to  all  the  other 
defects,  but  some  of  them  may  be  mentioned  or  inferred 
when  I  state  the  reasons  why  this  association  should  prepare 
and  stand  by  their  own  standards. 

First.  The  association  standards  were  prepared  by  persons 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and  the  needs  of  state 
food  commissions,  therefore  the  standards  are  more  suited  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  state  food  commissioners  than  those  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  agricultural  chemists. 

The  state  chemist  needs  positive,  definite  standards ;  he 
needs  thorough  standards  and  standards  which  will  cause  him 
the  least  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  money  to  arrive  at 
correct  results.  He  must  have  standards  which  will  aid  and 
not  hamper  him  on  the  witness  stand.  For  some  purpose 
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and  in  some  foods  the  food  chemist  needs  elaborate  stand¬ 
ards  :  that  is.  standards  for  several  or  ail  the  analytical  con¬ 
stants  of  a  food,  for  others  a  few  constants  will  do,  and  to 
multiply  them  would  be  to  invite  work  and  complications  to 
your  case.  In  the  association’s  standards  this  is  obviated  by 
the  statement  below  the  standards  as  to  the  observations  or 
facts  usually  sufficient  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  aiticle. 

This  is  illustrated  in  case  of  black  pepper,  where  standards 
were  fixed  for  non-volatile  ether  extract,  starch  by  inversion 
methods,  starch  by  diastase  method,  insoluble  ash  (HCL), 
crude  fiber  and  nitrogen  in  the  non-volatile  ether  extract  as 
in  the  agricultural  chemists  standards. 

As  it  would  be  a  natural  inference  by  courts  and  juries  that 
no  analysis  could  be  complete  tor  the  purpose  of  indicating 
adulteration  which  did  not  include  all  these  lactors,  under  le- 
marks  in  the  suggested  association  s  standards,  it  is  stated  that 
microscopical  appearance  and  ash  are  usually  sufficient  to 
establish  character  of  article. 

It  is  also  stated  that  admixture  of  pepper  shell,  pepper  dust, 
and  other  by-products  of  pepper  with  pepper  is  an  adultera¬ 
tion,  a  fact  which  is  most  important  in  our  work  and 
which  might  be  debatable  under  the  definition.  , 

In  the  latest  revision  of  the  agricultural  chemists’  stand¬ 
ards  under  B.  pepper  a  happy  medium  is  given  for  starch 
standard  with  no  method  specified,  and  the  ash  is  placed  at 
not  more  than  7  per  cent,  an  extremely  high  and  to  my  think¬ 
ing  and  those  of  my  colleagues  whom  I  have  consulted  and 
with  manufacturers  as  well,  an  unwarranted  high  figure.  It 
would  almost  pass  pure  pepper  shells  as  pepper.  A  6  per 
cent  standard  would  include  everything  but  the  dirtiest 
lampong.  Dr.  Winton,  to  whom  the  standard  committee  are 
indebted  for  almost  all  their  data  on  standards  for  spices, 
suggested  5  per  cent ;  6  per  cent,  the  original  standard,  cer¬ 
tainly  allows  enough  bad  pepper  to  pa.ss.  inspection.  But  I 
see  I  am  digressing  or  at  least  not  living  up  to  my  pro¬ 
posal  to  not  discuss  the  standards  in  detail.  But  the  trouble 
came  in  using  pepper  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  associa¬ 
tion  standards  more  fully  meet  the  state  chemists’  needs  in 
being  both  complete  and  time  saving.  The  opposite  condition 
of  inadequate  chemical  standards  obtains  in  other  foods,  as  in 
olive,  cocoanut  and  other  oils.  In  the  agricultural  chemists’ 
standards  in  olive  oil  only  the  iodine  No.  and  free  fatty  acids 
and  in  cocoanut  only  the  acids  are  given  on  which  to  base 
judgment,  which,  as  any  chemist  will  know,  is  quite  im¬ 
possible.  '  .  .  . 

Another  feature  in  this  connection  is  that  the  association 
standards  are  more  in  harmony  with  the  official  methods 
of  analyses.  This  is  illustrated  in  lemon  extract  where  the 
official  methods  call  for  the  percentage  of  lemon  oil  by  vol¬ 
ume,  by  both  the  polariscope  and  precipitation  methods. 

The  agricultural  chemists'  standards  call  for  4.5  per  cent 
by  weight,  which,  besides  being  different  from  the  phar¬ 
macopoeia  and  many  state  laws,  is  an  odd  standards  without 
anv  justification  and  outside  of  its  having  to  be  done  different 
from  our  official  methods  is  difficult  to  do,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  accurate  weighing  for  polariscope  charge  and 
difficulty  of  weighing  alcoholic  charges  in  precipitation  meth¬ 
od.  and  the  small  amount  usually  obtained  make  the  indirect 
determination  of  weight  by  means  of  specific  gravity  im¬ 
possible. 

In  order  not  to  be  partial  to  the  form  of  statement  by 
weight,  while  the  official  methods  of  analysis  for  vinegar 
prepared  by  Dr.  Freer  call  for  the  determination  of  acetic 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  ash,  etc.,  in  term  of  per  cent  by  weight, 
the  agricultural  standards  call  for  the  determination  and 
expression  of  these  constants  in  terms  of  grams  per  100  c.c. 

Fortunately  in  this  case  it  makes  little  difference  to  the 
chemist  except  that  he  must  deviate  somewhat  _  from  the 
official  methods.  The  suggested  standards  for  this  associa¬ 
tion  were  prepared  to  conform  with  the  official  methods  of 
analysis  and  unless  for  good  reason,  do  not  recognize  fig¬ 
ures  obtained  by  other  processes. 

The  association  standards  more  nearly  conform  to  the  laws 
and  rulings  of  the  various  states  than  do  those  of  the 
agricultural  chemists.  While  exact  harmony  is  impossible, 
and  that  in  fact  is  the  reason  that  necessitates  a  universal 
standard,  it  is  desirable  that  the  standards  of  strength  and 
quality  agree  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  those  in  existence  and 
now  being  enforced,  and  where  great  divergence  exists,  as.  in 
the  case  of  milk  and  vinegar/to  adopt  a  standard  as  to  which 
all  can  conform — raising  the  same  when  conditions  warrant 
or  leaving  any  state  the  option  of  enforcing  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  if  such  should  be  the  desire  of  the  people. 

In  no  important  food  product  do  the  standards  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  chemists  conform  to  the  laws  and  rulings  of  any 
sinsrle  state  in  the  union. 

Witness : 


Milk,  3.25  per  cent  fat. 

Butter,  82.5  per  cent  butter  fat. 

Full  cream  cheese,  50  per  cent  fat  in  water  free  substance. 

Cream  cheese,  made  from  milk  containing  6  per  cenc  of  fat. 

B.  pepper,  7  per  cent  total  ash. 

Lemon  extract,  4.5  per  cent  lemon  oil. 

Cider  vinegar,  1.6  per  cent  total  solid. 

In  the  association’s  standards  the  standards  for  each  food 
product  will  be  found  in  harmony  with  a  majority  of  the 
state  laws  and  rulings  thereon. 

The  standards  promulgated  by  this  association  would  be 
more  authoritative,  more  respected  by  manufacturers  and 
the  courts  than  the  standards  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  present  laws  governing  the  sale  of  foodstuffs. 

First,  because  they  are  more  representative  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  interests,  not  alone  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  United 
States.  Every  section  of  the  country  and  almost  every  state 
has  its  needs  in  the  way  of  protective  food  legislation  and 
everv  state  should  be  represented  in  fixing  standards  and 
definitions  for  food  products,  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  in¬ 
direct  legislation. 

The  nearer  any  set  of  standards  represents  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  whole  people  the  more  authority  they  will  have. 

The  onlv  laws  penalizing  the  sale  of  impure  and  adulterated 
food  in  the  United  States  are  those  of  the  state  dairy  and 
food  commissioners,  and  why  therefore  should  not  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  this  association  in  convention  assembled,  deriving  their 
information  front  their  chemists,  who  come  in  daily  contact 
with  old  and  new  food  problems  and  with  the  courts,  why 
should  they  not  be  the  proper  persons  to  say  what  shall  be 
regarded  by  them  as  pure  and  wholesome  food  of  standard 
quality?  And  by  what  right  or  assumption  of  authority 
should  any  other  organization  say  to  the  food  commissioner 
what  he  must  accept  as  a  standard  of  quality  in  his  own  state? 
It  undoubtedly  was  this  absurdity  which  caused  Congress  to 
repeal  the  clause  “for  the  guidance  of  the  officials  of  the 
various  states  and  of  the  courts  of  justice”  in  the  act  au¬ 
thorizing  standards. 

While  the  act  of  Congress  appropriates  money  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry  (Dr.  Wiley,  chief)  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  collaboration  with  the  Association  of  Offi¬ 
cial  Agricultural  Chemists  (Dr.  Wiley,  secretary),  and  such 
other  experts  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  establish  stand¬ 
ards  for  food  products,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agricultural  has  gone  outside  the  standard  committee 
of  'the  agricultural  chemists  (Dr.  Wiley,  member)  for  ad¬ 
vice,  and  in  fact  he  has  proclaimed  the  standards  as  prepared 
by  them.  While  it  was  probably  not  Dr.  Wiley’s  purpose  to 
let  the  standard  matter  get  out  of  his  hands  and  “other  ex¬ 
perts”  were  introduced  into  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  appear¬ 
ances,  still  for  mere  form’s  sake  it  might  have  been  ad¬ 
visable  to  consult  a  few  experts  without  their  ideas  being 
filtered  through  the  committee.  Indeed,  it  would  perhaps  be 
unwise  for  anybody,  but  Congress,  to  call  the  agricultural 
chemists  as  a  body  experts  on  human  food  products.  While 
of  course  there  are  many  members  of  the  agricultural  chem¬ 
ists  who  have  made  food  chemistry  a  study,  and  some,  such 
as  Prof.  Winton  of  Connecticut,  are  our  best  authorities 
upon  that  subject,  yet  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  of  them 
have  only  given  it  a  general  study,  as  they  have  other 
branches  of  chemistry  which  they  do  not  make  their  specialty. 
Moreover  the  law  under  which  they  accept  office  and  salary 
does  not  authorize  the  analyses  of  food  products  other  than 
dairy  products,  and  those  only  for  the  purpose  of  experi¬ 
ment  to  improve  the  production  and  methods  of  manufacture 
and  not  to  prevent  adulteration  in  same.  Whatever  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  food  analysis  the  agricultural  chemist  has  other 
than  this  comes  from  the  state  legislature  or  in  his  capacity 
as  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  agricultural  college.  It  is 
no  more  reflection  on  the  agricultural  chemist  not  to  qualify 
him  as  a  food  expert  than  it  would  a  food  chemist  not  to 
qualify  him  as  a  cattle  judge  or  fertilizer  expert. 

It  is  a  fact  that  no  experts  really  have  been  consulted;  the 
agricultural  chemists,  as  they  will  admit,  are  not  experts,  and 
the  phrase  “and  such  other  experts  as  he  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary”  is  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
therefore  a  dead  letter.  The  act  appropriating  money  for 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  probably  contemplates  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  standards  committee  of  the  agricultural  chem¬ 
ists  already  appointed  as  the  experts,  and  I  notice  Secretary 
Wilson  has  so  construed  it.  If  they  are  experts  it  would  be 
almost  miraculous  or  a  witness  of  wisdom  amounting  to 
prophecy  on  the  part  of  the  party  who  appointed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  However,  they  are  not  experts  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term  as  referring  to  men  capable  of  fixing 
standards  for  food  products. 

Dr.  Freer,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Pennsylvania  University, 
is  a  scholarly  gentleman  with  broad  gauge  ideas  and  scientific 
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mind.  He  is  so  much  occupied  by  teaching  and  the  duties 
of  the  experiment  station  that  he  can  probably  devote  but 
little  time  to  food  analysis.  He  has  had  some  experience, 
mainly  by  proxy,  in  enforcing  the  Pennsylvania  food  law. 
His  strenuous  occupation  in  other  fields  probably  has  had 
something  to  do  with  the  length  of  time  required  to  evolve  a 
standard. 

Ur.  Wiley  has,  through  his  assistants  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  good  opportunity  to  study  foods  from  the  pure¬ 
ly  analytical  standpoint,  but  has  had  no  experience  in  enforc¬ 
ing  food  laws  or  the  examination  of  food  for  that  purpose. 

Professor  Weber,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  in  the  early  days  of  food  legislation  the  chemist 
of  the  Ohio  Food  Commission,  but  has  not  been  so  occupied 
of  late  years.  He  is  hardly  what  might  be  correctly  called 
an  agricultural  chemist.  If  he  has  kept  pace  with  food  prog¬ 
ress  during  the  last  ten  years  his  knowledge  on  that  subject 
ought  to  be  of  value  to  the  committee. 

Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Scoville  are  directors  of  experiment 
stations,  formerly  chemists,  but  who  have  had  little  experi¬ 
ence  of  late  years  in  food  analysis.  The  enforcement  of  the 
Kentucky  food  law,  however,  is  under  the  administration  of 
the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that,  while  the  committee  represents  men 
in  some  instances  with  more  experience  m  tood  matters  than 
usual  with  agricultural  chemists,  they  are  hardly  men  who 
would  understand  the  practical  needs  of  the  manufacturers, 
the  consumers  and  the  state  food  commissioners.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  state  food  commission  chemist  must  qualify 
as  an  expert  in  every  case  to  win  his  suit  and  is  often  called 
to  defend  the  standards  of  his  state. 

1  he  authority  back  of  the  association  standards,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  State  Food  Departments,  is  as  influential  and 
powerful  as  any  department  of  govenment  and  even  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  matters  over  which  Congress  has  no  control,  such  as 
the  fixing  of  standards  for  a  state. 

Standards  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  various  states 
exercising  food  control  and  many  of  which  now  are  in  active 
force,  should  be  preferable  to  standards  governing  nothing 
but  imported  food  at  the  ports  of  entry,  and  would  it  not 
be  wiser  that  import  foods  be  put  up  to  comply  with  state 
laws  rather  than  that  all  state  laws  be  modified  to  conform  to 
import  regulations,  or  that  goods  be  condemned  which  are 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  states?  For  the  reason  that 
they  have  the  widest  and  wisest  application,  the  association 
standards  are  the  most  influential. 

The  standards  of  the  agricultural  chemists  are,  as  far  as 
any  authority  at  all  is  concerned,  based  upon  a  statement 
in  an  appropriation  act  which  must  be  renewed  by  Congress 
from  year  to  year.  A  part  of  the  original:  clause  was  stricken 
from  it  last  year  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  entire  act 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  standards  will  be  eradicated  before  the 
end  of  the  next  Congress,  leaving  the  standards  suspended 
in  the  air,  fatherless  and  motherless.  And  in  this  connection 
if  a  national  food  bill  should  become  a  law,:  the  standards  of 
the  states  should  be  the  ones  recognized;  as  only  by  that  pro¬ 
cedure  would  a  law  regulating  the  interstate  traffic  in  food  be 
of  value  to  the  handler  of  food  products  and  the  state  food 
commissioners.  In  every  other  respect  the  officers  enforcing 
a  national  law  would  find  that  the  best  standards  for  a  state 
would  be  the  best  for  a  territory  and-  to  govern  interstate 
traffic. 

I  have  not  stated  all  the  objections  of  a  general  nature  to 
the  standards  as  prepared  by  the  committee  on  standards  of 
the  agricultural  chemists;  a  part '  of  which  have  been  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  discuss  specific  instances.  I  have,  however.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  stated  sufficient  vital  faults  and  deficiencies  to  indicate 
why  they  should  not  receive  the  indorsement  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  and  have  pointed  out  enough  advantages  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation's  standards  to  warrant  their  receiving  all  the  aid  this 
association  can  give.  More  than  that,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
serious  calamity  to  the  food  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  if  the  standards  as  now  proposed  by  the  agricultural 
chemists  be  recognized  should  they  adopt  the  same  principles 
as  in  the  published  schedules,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  I  speak  in  the  interest  of  the  state  food  depart¬ 
ments  for  practical,  correct  and  helpful  standards,  not  against 
any  other  institution  or  set  of  men.  I  am  proud  to  own  that 
I  bear  a  pleasant  relation  with  the  present  organization  of  the 
Agricultural  Department. 

I  was  a  co-laborer  with  Secretary  James  Wilson  in  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  and  learned  to  appreciate  his 
earnestness  of  purpose,  practical  knowledge  and  great  execu-- 
tive  ability.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  proudest  mem¬ 
ories  of  my  life  that  I  have  the  assurance  of  his  friendship. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  in  the  vast  work  of  the  Department 


of  Agriculture  his  attention  has  been  called  to  standards  for 
food,  except  as  they  effect  his  own  department. 

I  am  also  by  education  and  training  an  agricultural  chemist, 
and  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  and  have  worked  in  that  organization  for  about 
fifteen  years.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  their  work  and  aims. 

I  have  also  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  o.  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  standard  committee.  Dr.  Wiley,  the  able  chemist 
at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  is  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemists;  and  by  virtue  of  his  official  position,  of 
calling  the  meetings  of  the  association  in  Washington,  D  C., 
in  which  city,  connected  with  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  a  great  number  of  agricultural 
chemists  and  who  usually  constitute  at  least  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  by  printing  at  public  expense  the  reports 
of  the  proceedings,  he  is  easily  a  prominent  man  in  the 
association. 

In  a  display  of  his  power  he  is  doing  perhaps  what  other 
chemists  would  do  in  his  place.  I  would  not  attack  his  mo¬ 
tives  or  his  methods,  but  simply  insist  that  the  standards  he 
desires  to  force  on  the  food  commissions  are  not  those  which 
would  be  of  most  service  to  them  or  to  the  legitimate  in¬ 
dustrial  interest.  Whether  they  are  best  suited  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  regulating  imports  or  to  the  interests 
concerned  in  a  national  food  law  if  passed,  I  would  leave  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  advisers. 

The  President:  Friends,  for  fear  I  forget  it,  Mr. 
Kracke’s  motion  awhile  ago  very  forcibly  reminds  me 
that  I  probably  slopped  over  again,  and  I  shall  proba¬ 
bly  continue  to  do  it  more  or  less.  It  is  in  regard  to 
this  committee  on  standards.  I  took  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  convention  and  named  the  committee  from 
that.  I  don’t  think  that  the  constitution  authorizes 
that  committee.  I  appointed  a  committee  from  the 
audience  here,  not  all  the  good  ones,  but  as  good  ones 
as  I  could  find,  and  I  feel  that  this  meeting  should 
take  some  action,  either  authorize  the  appointment  of 
that  committee  or  to  appoint  a  committee. 

Now  I  want  to  say  before  I  sit  down  right  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  that  if  I  did,  and  I  think  I  did,  speak 
in  a  harsh  way  in  regard  to  Commissioner  Kracke’s 
motion,  I  want  to  say  that  there  was  no  such  thought 
in  my  heart,  and  the  fact  that  a  good  man  took  that 
view  of  it,  I  think  that  I  did,  and T  certainly  apologize 
for  it.  I  merely  wished  to  say  that  it  would  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  me  to  have'  had  the  convention  appoint  the 
entire  committee.  I  had  no  other  thought.  But,  Mr. 
Kracke,  before  this  convention,  if  I  was  harsh  I 
apologize,  sir. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  Mr.  President,  your  apology  is  ac¬ 
cepted  and  the  slate  is  wiped  clean. 

Mr.  Ankenny:  I  would  make  another  suggestion 
and  that  is  this :  I  notice  that  we  have  not  yet  had  a 
report  from  the  committee  on  standards  that  was 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  by  special  act,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  committee  might  be  left  until 
after  they  report  and  then - 

The  President:  That  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Shepard  : "  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  in  order,  and 
I  think  it  is,  I  move  you,  sir,  that  a  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  on  standards  be  appointed,  the  members  of 
which  shall  be  named  from  time  to  time  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  association. 

Now  I  do  this  in  order  to  not  come  upon  such  a 
dilemma  as  we  are  in  to-day.  Last  year  it  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  action.  This  old  committee  is  working  under 
special  action ;  and  to  appoint  for  the  ensuing  year  it 
is  my  intention  to  make  the  committee  permanent. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  amend 
that  motion.  I  think  if  we  have  a  standard  commit¬ 
tee  we  ought  to  have  all  of  our  state  analyists  on  it. 

I  notice  on  our  committee  the  other  day  our  Ken¬ 
tucky  analyst,  Mr.  La  Bach,  was  omitted.  He  is  a 
man  actively  engaged  in  food  control  work,  and  his 
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suggestions  I  know  would  help,  and  I  would  like  to 
amend  Dr.  Shepard’s  motion  to  say  that  all  active 
state  analyists  be  included  in  that,  and  then  let  them 
get  together  and  elect  their  own  secretary  and  offi¬ 
cers  and  organize  their  work.  But  I  think  if  you 
had  a  working  chemical  division  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments 
with  your  chairman  and  secretary  and  organization 
and  your  committees  that  you  could  get  at  this  stand¬ 
ard  question  and  settle  it.  That  is  only  a  suggestion 
of  mine. 

'  Mr.  Ankeney  :  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  constitution  for  such  a  com¬ 
mittee,  we  can  amend  our  own  by-laws  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  at  any  annual  meeting,  why  not  make  a 
motion  to  amend  the  by-laws  and  provide  for  a  per¬ 
manent  committee  of  this  kind  and  then  we  are  sure 
to  have  it  regular. 

Mr.  Shepard:  I  will  accept  that  motion.  It  is 
certainly  a  good  one. 

Amendment  seconded. 

The  President:  It  is  moved  that  we  amend  the 
by-laws  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  standards. 

Mr.  Iyracke:  Of  a  standing  committee  on  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  President:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
If  so,  signify  it  by  saying  Aye.  Contrary  No.  It  is  a 
vote  and  carried. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a 
communication  from  my  chief,  Commissioner  Jones 
of  Illinois,  and  he  desires  me  to  present  to  this  con¬ 
vention  an  invitation  for  this  association  to  hold  their 
convention  next  year  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago.  He 
also  desired  me  to  say  that  the  city  of  Chicago  is  mid¬ 
way  between  the  two  oceans,  and  if  you  want  to  hold 
your  convention  there  we  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  make  your  stay  agreeable  and  pleasant  and 
we  hope  that  you  will  come  to  Chicago  for  your  next 
convention. 

The  President:  That  matter,  if  I  am  in  order, 
will  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  the  new 
executive  committee. 

When  we  adjourn  we  will  adjourn  to  meet  in  this 
room  at  3  :30  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  one  more  sub¬ 
ject  on  our  programme  that  has  not  been  taken  up, 
a  subject  that  was  assigned  to  Hon.  E.  A.  McDonald 
of  Washington.  I  understand  that  Mr.  McDonald 
has  not  on  account  of  his  other  duties  taken  up  this 
subject;  but  Mr.  McDonald  is  with  us  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  his  pleasure  to  say  a  word  to  us  at  this  time. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  McDonald  :  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  :  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  with 
you  again.  I  believe  the  first  time  that  I  met  with 
this  congress  was  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  have 
been  present  four  times.  The  second  in  Portland,  the 
third  in  St.  Louis  and  I  am  present  on  this  occasion. 
I  am  not  present  on  this  occasion  as  a  food  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Washington,  because  my  worthy  successor, 
Mr.  Davies,  has  been  appointed  and  qualified ;  but 
since  that  time  I  have  been  appointed  United  States 
dairy  inspector  for  the  Pacific  coast  and  have  just  be¬ 
gun  on  my  active  duties.  I  will  state  right  here  that 
the  reason  why  I  have  not  prepared  a  paper  was  that 
I  was  in  the  transition  state  and  I  believe  I  wrote  to 
your  worthy  secretary  that  I  thought  that  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  put  me  on  for  a  paper,  for  I 
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recognized  that  I  would  not  be  food  commissioner  at 
the  meeting  of  this  convention  and  that  I  would  not 
yet  have  got  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  would  have  been  my  desire 
had  I  read  a  paper  to  have  had  in  mind  the  work  of 
that  department;  and  not  being  conversant  with  the 
details  I  might  possibly  get  a  little  out  of  joint  and 
that  is  the  real  reason  why  I  have  not  prepared  a 
paper. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  work  as  food  commissioner  of 
the  state  of  Washington  very  much.  I  was  food 
commissioner  for  eight  years.  I  recognize  the  great 
work  that  this  organization  has  accomplished.  More 
has  been  accomplished  than  the  general  public  knows. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  work  of  the  food  commis¬ 
sioner  to  be  known.  He  does  not  care  to  lie  always 
in  print  and  prefers  his  actions  to  be  published  rather 
than  his  words,  what  he  does  rather  than  what  he 
says ;  and  so  I  say  that  his  work  is  never  known ;  the 
work  that  the  food  commissioners  have  done  in  the 
different  states  is  not  known  to  the  general  public. 

I  know  that  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  will 
continue  as  of  old.  That  the  states  will  become  more 
in  harmony  and  their  rules  and  regulations  will  be 
the  same,  as  they  should  be.  I  assure  you  again  that 
I  have  enjoyed  very  much  being  present  here  and 
would  have  been  here  during  the  whole  session,  but 
death  entered  our  family  and  removed  my  wife’s  fath¬ 
er.  I  enjoyed  the  meeting  very  much  and  I  bid  you 
good  bye.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  Now  if  there  is  nothing  further 
we  will  stand  adjourned  until  3  :30  o’clock  this  after¬ 
noon  in  this  room. 

ARFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  president  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
3  :30  o’clock  p.  m. 

The  President  :  The  first  business  of  the  session, 
as  I  understand  it,  will  be  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions.  Is  the  committee  ready  to  report  ■ 

Mr.  Ankeney:  Yes. 

The  President:  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  meeting  to 
pass  upon  the  resolutions  as  a  whole  or  upon  them  in 
paragraphs  ? 

Mr.  Bailey:  I  would  suggest  that  the  resolutions 
be  read  and  then  if  there  is  any  change  or  any  amend¬ 
ment  to  suggest,  that  that  be  taken  up  at  that  time, 
but  unless  there  is  objection  to  them  that  they  be 
read  as  a  whole. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will 
be  the  order. 

Mr.  Ankeney:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  association,  I  beg  leave  to  report  the  following- 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  signed  by  the 
resolution  committee : 

We.  members  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments  in  convention  assembled,  July  14, 
1905,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  do  hereby  adopt  the  following 
resolutions: 

(Presented  by  the  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.) 

Whereas,  The  duty  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission¬ 
ers  is  wholly  of  an  executive  character,  and, 

Whereas,  Rulings  and  letters  allowing  the  sale  of  cer¬ 
tain  food  commodities  have  in  the  past  in  a  number  of 
instances  given  rise  to  embarrassment  of  officials  and  un¬ 
just  criticism;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  assembled 
in  annual  meeting  in  July,  1905,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  are 
earnestly  in  favor  of  all  members  of  this  association,  where 
the  laws  of  the  state  do  not  provide  expressly  for  rulings 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  where  the  laws  are  explicit  in 
confining  themselves  to  their  executive  powers,  and  that 
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we  deem  it  unwise  for  members  of  this  association  to  as¬ 
sume  duties  which  properly  belong  only  to  legislative  bod¬ 
ies  and  with  the  judiciary. 

(Presented  by  the  Hon.  A.  F.  Hitt  of  Idaho.) 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  indorse  Section  11, 
Chapter  114  of  the  Pure  Food  Laws  of  South  Dakota  and 
approve  its  liberal  enforcement  by  the  Commissioner  of 
that  state.  Said  section  reads  as  follows:  “It  shall  be  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  article 
of  prepared  foods  unless  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and 
the  location  of  the  factory  where  such  articles  of  foods 
are  prepared  is  plainly  printed  or  stenciled  on  the  package, 
box,  can,  carton  or  other  container.” 

(Presented  by  the  Hon.  Milton  Trenham  of  Minnesota.) 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  association  request  its  Stand¬ 
ard  Committee  to  use  due  diligence  in  the  preparation  of  a 
set  of  standards  and  definitions  for  the  use  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  report  on  said  standards  and  definitions  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  association  is  free  to  act  in 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  in  no  way  can  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  and, 
furthermore,  for  the  good  of  this  association  and  the  public 
at  large  we  demand  of  the  officers  elected  by  this  associa¬ 
tion  a  strict  adherence  to  this  plain  policy. 

(Presented  by  the  Hon.  F.  J.  H:  Kracke  of  New  York.) 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  by-laws  of  this  association  be 
amended  so  that  the  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer  be 
separate  offices  from  now  on,  and  when  the  election  is 
held  for  officers  of  this  association  this  year,  two  distinct 
officers  be  elected. 

(Presented  by  the  Hon.  T.  K.  Bruner  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.) 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  by-laws  of  this  association  be 
amended,  to-wit:  That  the  name  of  this  association  be 
changed  so  as  to  read,  “Interstate  Pure  Food  Commission,” 
and  that  the  president  and  secretary  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  have  this  association  incorporated  and  that 
the  amended  by-laws  be  published  with  each  annual  re¬ 
port. 

(Presented  by  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Noble  of  Connecticut.) 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be 
tendered  to  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Bailey,  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Oregon,  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  make 
this  annual  meeting  a  success. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  expresses  to  the  officers 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  our  appreciation  of  their 
efforts  to  make  a  success  of  this  meeting,  in  giving  us  the 
use  of  a  hall  for  our  sessions. 

_  Resolved,  That  we  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Edith  Tozier  Weatherred  of  Oregon  for  her  kindness  to 
all  the  members  of  this  association  in  her  endeavor  to 
make  our  stay  here  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments,  convened  in  their  annual  meeting 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
W.  W.  P.  McConnell,  president  of  the  association,  and  all 
of  the  officers,  for  their  earnest  efforts  the  year  past  for 
the  success  of  the  association. 

PROF.  J.  H.  SHEPARD,  South  Dakota,  Chairman. 

HON.  N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD,  Pennsylvania. 

HON.  J.  B.  NOBLE,  Connecticut. 

HON.  MILTON  TRENHAM,  Minnesota. 

HON.  T.  K.  BRUNER,  North  Carolina. 

PROF.  E.  N.  EATON,  Illinois. 

HON.  F.  J.  H.  KRACKE,  New  York. 

HON.  E.  W.  BURKE,  Wyoming. 

HON.  A.  F.  HITT,  Idaho. 

The  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
what  is  your  pleasure  with  the  resolutions  just  read? 
Mr.  Ankeney  :  I  move  that  they  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  upon  being  put  to 
vote  were  declared  carried. 

The  President:  The  next  in  order  will  be  the 
report  of  the  executive  committee  by  Secretary  Allen. 

Mr.  Ankeney:  I  would  suggest  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  nominations  should  be  received 
before  the  report  of  the  secretary. 

The  President:  It  shall  be  so.  How  about  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  standards  ?  That  should 
come  now,  should  it  not? 

The  President:  The  next  in  order  will  be  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  nominations. 
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Mr.  Bailey  :  Mr.  President,  your  committee  to 
nominate  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  labors  and  are  now  about  to  report. 
Speaking  for  myself,  while  I  never  wish  to  shirk  any 
duty,  yet  if  the  responsibility  of  nominating  these  offi¬ 
cers  could  have  fallen  upon  other  shoulders,  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  would  have  appreciated  it.  I  have 
been  with  the  association  six  annual  conventions,  and 
I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  it,  more  than  any  other  asso¬ 
ciation  or  organization  that  I  was  ever  connected  with 
or  ever  expect  to  be  connected  with.  I  realize  and 
feel  as  the  years  go  on  that  the  only  protection  that 
the  consumer  has  against  the  unscrupulous  manufac¬ 
turer — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  many 
such — lies  with  the  state  food  commissioners,  and  I 
believe  that  this  association,  standing  as  it  does  as  a 
power  between  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer  and 
the.  consumer,  is  an  association  of  great  importance. 
1  his  committee,  I  am  frank  to  say,  was  not  altogether 
unanimous  in  the  names  that  we  are  about  to  present, 
but,  living  in  a  country  where  the  majority  rules,  we 
have  all  signed  this  in  support  of  the  men  that  we  are 
now  about  to  nominate,  and  I  hope — and  I  want  to 
say  here,  because  I  may  not  have  a  chance  to  speak 
to  you  again — and  wish  and  pray  that  when  these 
nominations  are  made  that  everything  that  has  crept 
into  this  association  for  the  last  two  years  will  he 
eliminated  and  taken  from  it ;  that  we  can  go  for¬ 
ward  from  this  time  on  and  that  nothing  that  will 
come  in  which  will  at  all  mar  our  work  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Your  committee  on  nominations  begs  leave  to  re¬ 
port  the  following  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

For  President — J.  B.  Noble,  Connecticut. 

For  First  Vice-President — Elton  Fulmer,  Washington. 

For  Second  Vice-President — E.  W.  Burke,  Wyoming. 

For  Third  Vice-President— A.  F.  Hitt,  Idaho. 

For  Secretary — R.  M.  Allen,  Kentucky. 

For  Executive  Committee — Horace  Ankeney,  Ohio;  J.  Q. 
Emery,  Wisconsin;  F.  J.  H.  Kracke,  New  York. 

J.  W.  BAILEY  Chairman. 

HORACE  ANKENEY,  Secy. 

E.  W.  SMAIL. 

F.  J.  H.  KRACKE. 

T.  K.  BRUNER. 

The  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
you  have  heard  the  nominations,  what  is  your  pleas¬ 
ure  ? 

Mr.  Patterson  :  Mr.  President,  this  association 
has  been  founded  upon  a  principle  of  justice  and 
fairness,  upon  the  principle  of  continuing  its  work 
upon  what  is  known  to  be  right  and  fair.  While  I 
do  not  object  at  all  to  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee,  we  have  a  member  of  this  association  who 
has  attended  our  meetings  for  three  consecutive  years, 
and  we  have  the  highest  regard  for  and  appreciation 
of  her  work.  As  a  member  I  do  not  object  to  any 
one  else  that  is  nominated  for  vice  president,  but  I 
would  like  to  present  the  name  of  Mary  Wright  of 
Colorado  as  a  substitute  of  that  of  Mr.  Hitt  of  Idaho 
and  I  want  a  call  of  the  states  upon  that  question. 

Mr.  Hitt  :  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  a 
call  at  all  of  the  vote  by  states  on  that  question.  I 
think  the  office  belongs  to  Mrs.  Wright,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  would  like  it  if  the  committee  will  consider  it 
so.  I  withdraw  my  name  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Wright. 

( Applause. ) 

Mr.  Bailey:  With  that  understanding,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  you  that  these  officers  that  have  been 
named  here  be  declared  duly  elected  officers  of  this 
association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  President  :  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  I  move  you  that  the  secretary 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  officers  nominated  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Bailey:  I  accept  the  suggestion,  with  the 
substitution  of  Mrs.  Wright  with  Mr.  Hitt’s  consent. 

Mr.  Ivracke:  Before  that  is  done,  may  I  state  that 
the  question  was  brought  up  in  this  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  that  a  resolution  would  be  presented  and  prob¬ 
ably  go  through  separating  the  offices  of  secretary  and 
tr^acaier  and  making  two  offices  instead  of  one,  and 
it  was  agreed  among  most  of  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  that  we  would  recommend  Mr.  Bruner  of 
North  Carolina  for  treasurer,  and  I  wish  to  amend  the 
report  presented  by  Commissioner  Bailey  in  that  re¬ 
spect. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  President:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  report  be  amended,  that  Mr.  Bruner  will  be 
nominated  for  treasurer.  All  in  favor  of  instructing 
the  secretary  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  nominees  will 
signify  by  saying  Aye  (putting  the  question),  con¬ 
trary  no  (putting  the  question).  Carried. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  We  did  not  take  a  vote  on  the 
amendment.  The  motion  was  to  amend  the  report 
by  substituting  the  name  of  Mr.  Bruner  as  treasurer. 
As  soon  as  that  vote  is  taken  we  will  be  ready  for  the 
other. 

The  President:  All  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 
— if  there  is  no  objection  Mrs.  Wright’s  name  will  be 
included,  too - 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  That  was  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  President:  Those  in  favor  of  the  report  as 
amended  will  signify  by  saying  aye  (putting  the  ques¬ 
tion),  contrary  no  (putting  the  question).  Carried. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  The  question  will  now  be  upon 
the  secretary  casting  the  ballot  for  the  association. 

The  President:  All  in  favor  of  the  secretary 
casting  the  balolt  for  the  nominees  as  they  now  stand 
will  signify  by  saying  aye  (putting  the.  question), 
contrary  no  (putting  the  question).  Carried. 

The  Secretary  :  I  hereby  cast  the  ballot  for  the 
list  of  officers  as  recommended  by  the  committee’s 
report  as  amended  and  adopted  by  the  association. 

The  President:  If  in  order  we  will  now  name 
the  committee  on  standards,  permanent  committee, 

which  will  be : 

Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  Illinois. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Winton,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Richard  Fischer,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Julius  Hortvet,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  H.  V.  Tartar,  Oregon. 

Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  Washington. 

Mr.  Kracke:  I  would  move  the  chair  appoint 
three  commissioners  from  three  different  states  in 
addition  to  that  standard  committee,  gentlemen  who 
are  not  chemists,  so  that  they  might  give  their  advice 
and  experience  in  connection  with  that  of  the  chem¬ 
ists  and  facilitate  them  in  making  better  reports. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  President:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  three 
commissioners  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  on 
standards. 

Mr.  Woodward:  Isn’t  there  already  a  standard 
committee  for  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists  of  the  United  States?  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  it  be  so,  that  there  is  a  standard  committee,  and 
that  they  have  gone  on  and  done  considerable  work  in 


that  direction,  have  established  standards  which  have 
been  published  by  the  United  States  government  from 
time  to  time,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
for  this  association  to  set  up  a  different  set  of  stand¬ 
ards,  or  to  have  a  committee  that  is  subordinate  and 
apart  from  this  Association  of  Agricultural  Chemists 
of  the  United  States  who  are  acting  in  the  same  line 
and  in  the  same  general  direction.  I  simply  throw 
this  out  as  a  suggestion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
standards  that  are  adopted  by  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  standards  that  are  -recommended  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
government  by  the  chemists  who  are  selected  because 
of  their  peculiar  adaptability  to  the  work,  are-  the 
standards  that  ought  to  be  adopted  by  this  associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Patterson:  I  rise  with  a  great  deal  of  per¬ 
turbation.  If  the  able  lawyer  from  the  beautiful  state 
of  Pennsylvania  is  handing  this  association  over  to 
the  national  government,  that  is  all  right,  or  if  he  is 
handing  the  states  as  a  body  over  to  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  his  suggestion  is  good,  but  as  I  understand 
it,  each  and  every  commissioner  from  the  respective 
states  stands  upon  his  own  foundation.  This  commit¬ 
tee  on  standards,  I  understand,  is  appointed  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  the  standards  that  will  be  adopted  by  this 
association  and  not  those  O  K’d  by  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment.  If  our  chemists  who'  belong  to  the  association 
are  as  good  as  we  believe — I  know  that  Illinois  has 
as  good  a  chemist  as  any  state,  and  I  believe  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has— we  will  have  a  good  report.  I  believe 
every  man  upon  this  work  of  purifying  adulterated 
food  in  this  country  should  stand  upon  his  own  foun¬ 
dation  and  not  try  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
committee  of  standards  appointed  by  the  United  States 
government — a  committee  that  does  not  do  anything 
but  rest  and  smile.  Let  us  go  to  work  and  do  some¬ 
thing  so  we  can  go  before  the  people  and  tell  them 
what  our  standards  are,  and  let  us  do  something  our¬ 
selves.  That  is  my  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  Woodward:  I  want  to  say  just  one  word  in 
connection  with  what  I  have  said.  The  great  object 
of  a  standard  is  uniformity  and  permanency.  Now 
to  what  purpose  would  it  be  for  this  association  to 
have  one  set  of  standards  and  for  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  agricultural  chemists  of  the  United  States 
government  to  have  another  set  of  standards?  Sup¬ 
pose  you  were  to  try  a  case  in  court  which  involved 
the  question  of  standards  and  the  question  came  up  as 
to  what  the  definition  of  a  given  article  is,  in  court, 
and  it  would  be  set  up  that  this  is  the  definition  adopt¬ 
ed  by  this  association,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  set  up  that  the  goods  were  in  conformity 
with  the  definition  and  the  standards  adopted  by  the 
Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  United  States,  do  you 
suppose  for  one  minute  that  you  could  secure  a  con¬ 
viction  before  a  jury?  Do  you  suppose  for  one  min¬ 
ute  that  there  would  not  be  that  reasonable  doubt 
created  in  that  case  that  would  necessarily  involve  an 
acquittal  of  that  defendant?  Let  us  be  practical  now. 
I  say  here  that  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists  in  the  United  States  are  doing  good  work  They 
are  doing  work  now  and  from  time  to  time  their  work 
is  being  published  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  United  States,  "i  do  not  care  whether  you  adopt 
a  standard  or  whether  they  adopt  a  standard,  but  what 
I  do  insist  upon  is  that  there  should  be  one  standard 
for  foods,  so  that  when  you  come  into  court  to  try  a 
case,  as  I  have  in  my  experience  in  the  past,  that  you 
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shall  know  what  your  definitions  are  and  know 
what  the  standard  is  tor  a  given  article  of  food  and 
not  attempt  to  conform  to  two  separate  and  distinct 
standards. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  have  listened  with  great  inter¬ 
est  to  the  learned  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
carries  his  law  with  him.  Upon  that  standard  com¬ 
mittee,  as  to  what  I  have  stated,  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  gentleman  on  that  committee  as  to  how  they 
are  progressing,  if  he  will  he  kind  enough  to  say  a 
word  on  that  line,  Mr.  Winton  of  Connecticut,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  I  am  right  or  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Winton  :  I  do  not  think  it  is  my  duty  to  say 
what  has  been  done.  It  is  all  in  print,  and  I  have  not 
read  carefully  the  last  deliberations. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  My  position  is  this,  that  I  believe  the 
food  chemists  that  are  doing  the  work  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  are  better  qualified  to  fix  the  standards  for  this 
association  than  any  other  persons  on  earth.  If  we 
could  get  the  standards  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  I  can  tell  you  in  one  minute  about  standards 
that  they  have  recommended  that  are  not  practical  at 
all.  For  instance,  we  will  take  the  standard  of  con¬ 
densed  milk.  They  recommend  to-day  2.8  per  cent 
of  butter  fat.  They  have  recommended  already  that 
the  standard  of  evaporated  cream  shall  be  15  per  cent. 
Now  those  things  have  come  under  my  own  view  as 
food  commissioner  of  Oregon ;  we  also  have  food 
chemists  who  make  that  recommendation.  But  it  is 
impossible  and  impracticable,  and  I  claim  that  the 
chemists  that  are  doing  the  work  for  the  food  com¬ 
missions  are  better  qualified  to  advise  the  standard 
for  this  class  of  products  than  any  other  committee  on 
earth. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  am  for  and  have  been  for  and  will 
be  for  a  national  association  of  state  dairy  and  food 
departments  to  be  the  leader  in  the  solution  of  the 
pure  food  issue,  but  when  men  come  and  cast  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  a  man  from  my  state,  Prof.  M.  A.  Scovell, 
whose  analytical  ability  is  known  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other,  and  whose  work  among  the  national  stand¬ 
ards  has  been  of  a  class  that  we  consider  in  Kentucky 
of  a  high  order,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  Eaton  :  I  want  to  ask  what  reflection  has 
ever  been  cast  upon  Prof.  Scovell  or  his  ability? 

Mr.  Patterson:.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  The 
gentleman  is  not  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Allen:  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  subject. 
I  want  to  say  this.  You  have  got  the  issue  of  the 
world  before  you ;  you  have  got  the  power  to  assume 
the  bold  leadership  in  it ;  you  are  not  going  to  win  it 
unless  you  write  and  support  the  forces  of  this  coun¬ 
try  that  are  working  for  it.  There  is  a  jealousy  be¬ 
tween  the  federal  chemist  and  the  state  chemist — I 
don’t  mean  that,  but  I  mean  a  feeling.  If  you  con¬ 
tinue  that,  you  will  have  your  work,  as  they  have 
in  England,  divided  between  the  public  analyst  and 
the  government ;  and  they  are  doing  good  work  in 
Germany ;  they  fit  in  together  and  are  doing  good 
work,  and  that  is  going  to  be  a  thing  that  will  spring 
up  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  this  associa¬ 
tion  has  brains  enough  and  abilitv  enough  to  harmon¬ 
ize  its  efforts  instead  of  scattering  them,  because  if 
you  scatter  them  you  are  not  going  to  win,  you  are 
going  to  keep  things  in  a  chaotic  condition.  The  dairy 
division  ought  to  be  united  with  the  pure  food  division 
if  possible.  I  don’t  believe  in  their  coming  in  and  trying 
to  overshadow  it,  but  I  am  for  peace,  for  harmony, 
because,  as  the  gentleman  has  just  said  to  you  awhile 
ago,  what  we  are  working  for  is  uniformity  of  action, 


and  if  you  don’t  get  that  uniformity  of  action  you  are 
not  going  to  accomplish  what  you  have  set  out  to 
do.  I  believe  that  our  state  chemists  ought  to  get 
together  and  meet  with  those  chemists  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  has  appointed,  and  then  I  believe  we 
ought  to  have  them  all  come  before  us  and  adopt  a 
set  of  standards  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  whole 
country  will  unite  and  agree  upon  and  not  set  up  a 
policy  which  will  have  two  sets  of  standards.  And, 
gentlemen,  going  no  further,  Kentucky  is  going  to 
vote  with  the  association  when  the  final  vote  for 
standards  is  taken. 

Mr.  Patterson:  I  object  to  what  Kentucky  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do. 

The  President:  Mr.  Allen  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Allen  :  You  have  been  criticizing  the  other 
standards,  and  I  know  that  those  standards  have  been 
sent  us  so  that  we  may  criticize  them.  I  know  they 
do  not  bring  standards  up  for  us  to  adopt  that  we 
have  not  seen.  I  believe  if  our  chemists  are  going 
into  that  business,  they  ought  to  send  the  standards 
down  into  our  country  so  at  least  we  can  see  them 
and  criticise  them  before  we  are  asked  to  vote  upon 
them.  But  I  am  casting  no  reflection  upon  anybody. 

But  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  point,  and  say  the 
standard  question  and  the  pure  food  issue  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  question,  and  bring  about  if  you  can  some  uni¬ 
form  action  between  state  and  federal  government,  or 
at  least  between  the  agricultural  chemists  and  these 
chemists,  because  if  you  do  that  you  are  going  to  win. 
We  have  not  got  enough  force  anyway;  the  force  is 
very  small  that  you  have  got  arrayed  against  these 
institutions,  and  if  you  continue  to  divide  and  scatter 
it,  you  are  not  going  to  accomplish  anything. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  As  for  the  federal  chemists,  they 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  meet  with  the  food 
chemists  and  harmonize  their  work  and  cooperate  with 
them. 

Mr.  Allen  :  They  have  shown  more  disposition 
to  do  so  than  the  food  chemists  and  food  commis¬ 
sioners  have  to  have  them  meet  with  them. 

(There  were  calls  for  the  previous  question.) 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to 
have  the  previous  question  on  a  matter  of  this  kind.  I 
wish  to  say  this.  I  fairly  opened  the  proceedings  of 
this  convention  by  a  personal  attack  on  the  national 
food  law.  A  national  food  law  could  only  insist  on 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  which  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  that  the  national  government  would 
adopt.  The  state,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  inter¬ 
fered  with  as  to  its  own  individual  rights.  The 
states  can  have  standards  of  their  own,  as  we  do  have 
standards  of  our  own  and  are  winning  suits  day  by 
day,  year  after  year,  but  I  hope  to  look  forward  to  a 
time  in  which  there  may  be  some  such  mutual  co¬ 
operation  and  coming  together  that  not  only  may  we 
have  one  standard,  but  that  the  national  standards 
and  the  state  standards  shall  be  the  same.  I  have  in 
my  office  letters  that  from  time  to  time  have  come  to 
me  and  to  my  chemist,  asking  for  criticisms  in  re¬ 
gard  to  certain  products,  in  which  this  body,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  act  of  Congress,  is  to  fix  the  standard,  and  I 
know  at  one  time  one  of  my  chemists  went  and  ap¬ 
peared  before  that  body.  A  mutual  interchange  and 
exchange  of  views  took  place.  I  also  know  that  Dr. 
Wiley,  who  is  chief  of  the  bureau  of  chemistry,  has 
made  a  statement  that  a  standard  is  not  something 
that  eoes  on  forever  and  is  eternal,  because  as  a 
scientific  man  he  knows  that  there  is  a  possibility  to¬ 
day,  in  three  and  five  years  being  changed.  I  see  no 
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reason  whatever  why  we  cannot  have  a  committee  on 
standards,  but  if  we  are  going  to  take  the  position 
that  we  must  ignore  every  other  scientific  set  of  men 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  are  gathering  standards 
for  pure  foods,  we  are  setting  ourselves  up  for  more 
wisdom  than  we  are  entitled  to  set  ourselves  up  for. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  Now  I  move  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion,  and  upon  that  motion  I  ask  for  the  call  of  the 
states,  and  I  hope  each  and  every  state  will  vote  upon 
that  proposition.  As  Mr.  Winton  has  said,  it  has 
been  seven  years - 

Mr.  Winton:  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  We  can  go  into  court  as  the 
learned  gentleman  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has 
said,  and  I  must  go  back  to  my  first  statement  that 
the  commission - 

Mr.  Critcitfield  :  The  gentleman  cannot  raise  the 
previous  question  and  then  make  a  speech  on  it. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  1  moved  the  previous  question 

and  I  now  demand  a  call  of  the  states. 

Mr.  Eaton  :  Is  not  this  a  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  ?  I  think  there  are  other  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  who  would  like  to  express  their  ideas  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  I  don’t  know  what  this  talk  is  all 
about,  and  I  doubt  if  the  gentlemen  themselves  do. 
As  I  understand  it,  we  have  appointed  a  committee 
on  standards  and  have  asked  them  to  go  to  work. 
They  are  our  representatives.  No  man  has  got  a 
monopoly  on  standards.  Standards  vary  from  day  to 
day.  They  change  the  standards  in  the  pharmocopeia 
every  little  while.  The  United  States  government  has 
some  standards  that  it  is  going  to  change  I  know, 
because  they  told  me  so,  and  the  idea  was  that  we 
could  go  to  work  and  get  out  a  set  of  standards  for 
ourselves,  and  I  believe  this  has  already  been  au¬ 
thorized  and  the  committee  is  working  on  it.  I  don’t 
see  what  all  of  this  talk  is  about. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  It  is  on  the  appointing  of  three 
commissioners  from,  three  different  states  by  the  chair 
to  work  with  the  chemists  in  connection  with  those 
standards,  and  upon  that  I  ask  the  roll  call  of  the 
states.  Let  them  be  fair  about  this. 

The  President:  The  motion  before  the  house  is 
that  a  committee  of  three  commissioners  be  appointed 
to  work  in  connection  with  the  chemists.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question? 

(Putting  the  question.) 

Carried. 

Mr.  Eaton  :  I  wish  to  rise  for  a  moment  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Allen’s  statement.  He  complained  that  we 
had  not  let  him  or  any  one,  I  believe,  see  the  stand¬ 
ards  that  we  were  asking  the  association  to  recom¬ 
mend.  Now  I  think  he  is  previous  in  making  that 
statement.  We  have  not  asked  the  association  to  rec¬ 
ommend  any  standards.  We  have  not  reported  as  a 
committee,  and  do  not  intend  at  this  meeting  to  ask 
the  association  to  recommend  any  standards.  I  will 
make  my  report  later  on  that  subject,  but  it  is  not 
right  for  Mr.  Allen  to  be  so  previous  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  Allen  :  This  should  be  cleared  up  and  you 
can  clean  it  up,  Dr.  Eaton.  Here  is  an  article  read¬ 
ing  “Standards  and  Definitions  of  Food  Products  for 
the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments,”  and  if  I  am  mistaken  I  want  to 
know  it. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Why  don’t  you  be  fair  and  read  on? 
It  says  in  large  type,  “Subject  to  revision  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.” 


Mr.  Allen  :  The  executive  committee  have  al¬ 
lowed  a  bill  for  five  hundred  of  those  to  be  published, 
and  I  criticised  the  committee  because  that  five  hun¬ 
dred  had  been  published.  They  were  published  for 
some  purpose  certainly,  and  I  wondered  why  a  copy 
had  not  been  sent  to  my  state  or  to  some  other  state, 
so  that  we  could  have  seen  them  at  least  a  month 
in  advance.  If  there  is  going  to  be  any  action  on 
these  standards,  we  would  have  been  ready  to  have 
pointed  out  the  wishes  of  our  state  on  it.  Now  if  I 
am  wrong  on  that  I  most  assuredly  want  to  know  it, 
and  I  want  to  get  right  on  it,  but  that  was  my  im¬ 
pression,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  asked  you  some, 
few  days  ago  for  a  copy  of  those  standards. 

Mr.  Eaton  :  The  reason  I  did  not  give  them  to 
you  is  because  they  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
whole  committee.  They  are  subject  to  revision  by 
the  committee ;  it  is  not  the  committee’s  action  yet. 
We  had  to  have  a  working  basis,  and  that  is  what 
this  is.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  convention,  if 
we  should  endorse  a  set  of  standards,  to  read  all  of 
those  standards  before  this  association,  so  we  got  a 
working  basis,  and  expect  to  revise  these  standards,  to 
go  all  through  them,  and  then,  in  a  separate  paper, 
report  the  corrections  necessary.  We  have  not  had 
time  to  do  that  because  it  takes  time,  and  we  wanted 
to  consult  documents  and  other  data ;  but  this  is 
really  anticipating  the  committee's  report.  I  did  not 
want  to  let  any  of  those  documents  go  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  committee.  Our  purpose  was  to  get 
the  advice  of  such  chemists  as  could  give  us  advice  in 
this  matter,  but  I  did  not  expect  the  documents  to  be 
generally  distributed  until  it  had  been  revised  by 
the  committee  and  reported  to  the  association.  We 
unanimously  agreed  upon  every  standard  that  is  there¬ 
in  incorporated.  Another  thing  I  want  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  charge  that  we  have  not  tried  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  agricultural  chemists.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  for  two  years,  as  I  stated  in  my  paper,  had  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  going 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  those  chemists  and  aid 
and  encourage  them  in  their  work,  to  tell  them  that 
we  needed  standards  and  required  them  immediately. 
But  I  can  say  that  this  committee  was  not  consulted, 
nor  has  this  association  been  consulted  in  any  way  in 
the  preparation  of  these  standards.  We  have  tried  to 
cooperate  with  them. 

Mr.  President  :  That  committee  of  commissioners 
to  act  with  the  chemist  will  consist  of  F.  J.  H.  Kracke 
of  New  York,  A.  H.  Jones  of  Illinois  and  J.  W. 
Bailey  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  The  first  part  of  the  motion  I 
would  like  to  have  read.  Mr.  Kracke  moved  that 
there  should  be  three  commissioners,  representing  dif¬ 
ferent  states,  appointed.  He  said  commissioners  and 
not  assistant  commissioners ;  you  appointed  one  as¬ 
sistant  commissioner. 

The  President:  I  do  not  understand  the  position 
the  gentleman  has  taken.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Patterson  :  Mr.  Kracke  moved  that  there  be 
three  commissioners  appointed.  You  appointed  one 
upon  that  committee  who  is  only  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner.  The  motion  was  three. 

The  President:  The  committee  has  already  been 
appointed. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  Then  you  rule  against  the  con¬ 
vention  ? 

The  President:  The  motion  has  been  carried  and 
the  committee  appointed. 

The  next  in  order  will  be  a  report. 
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Mr.  Bruner:  I  would  like  to  move  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  this  motion  if  I  can  get  a  second.  1  think  those 
commissioners  are  not  named  on  that  special  commit¬ 
tee  ;  1  think  the  chemists  would  prefer  not  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Bailey:  For  that  very  reason  we  might  want 
to  be  there. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  President:  The  committee  will  stand  as  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  next  in  order  will  be  a  report  of  the  executive 
committee  by  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Axkeney:  Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  over 
Mr.  Meyers’  account  and  we  have  audited  the  bills 
presented  and  we  find  $1,046.39  credited  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  from  which  $185.01  of  audited  and  allowed 
bills  for  printing,  etc.,  have  been  allowed,  making 
due  the  association  $873.06. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  what  will  you  do 
with  this  report? 

A  Delegate  :  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  Is  this  all  the  report  that  the 
executive  committee  will  have  to  make? 

The  President:  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allen:  In  what  respect,  Mr.  Critchfield? 

Mr.  Critchfield:  It  will  be  remembered  by  some 
at  least  who  were  present  at  our  meeting  last  year  that 
I  offered  a  resolution  with  a  preamble  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  charges  had  been  made  against 
some  persons  who  professed  to  be  connected  with 
this  association,  and  the  resolution  provided  that  there 
should  be  a  committee  of  five  persons  elected  to  make 
the  investigation  and  report  to  this  meeting.  I  un¬ 
derstand  from  the  minutes  that  that  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  was  only  instructed  to  make  this 
report  on  finances.  I  can  say  what  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  spent  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  That  committee's  report  is  what 
I  was  waiting  for,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
asked  the  question  if  this  was  the  only  report  the 
executive  committee  would  make. 

The  President:  Have  they  acted  on  this? 

Mr.  Allen  :  No,  they  have  not  acted  on  this. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  I  think  their  report  relates  only  to 
the  finances  and  that  we  should  take  that  up  first. 

The  President:  Any  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  None  at  all. 

The  President:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  report  as  given  pertaining  to  finances  be  accepted 
or  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Kracice:  Until  the  money  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  I  don’t  think  the  report  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Bailey:  If  I  understand  it,  that  is  simply  a 
report,  then  if  there  is  a  motion  made  here  to  have  the 
money  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  or  any  other  dis¬ 
position  that  we  may  wish  to  make  of  that  money,  that 
is  another  consideration,  but  that  is  simply  a  report 
that  has  been  made,  and  then  it  would  be  in  order  to 
move  that  that  money  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
or  to  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  The  executive  committee  made  a 
contract  and  that  contract  netted  the  association  a 
certain  amount  of  money  and  that  money  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  that  report.  Now  that  contract  has  been 
fulfilled,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  one  hand,  but  not  on 
the  other,  not  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  payment  of 
money,  and  as  that  is  a  report  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  not  a  complete  report,  because  while  one 
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part  has  been  accepted,  the  other  has  not,  it  cannot 
be  accepted  until  fulfilled.  That  is  plain  English. 

The  President:  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  con¬ 
vention  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  Mr.  Meyers  could  supply  this. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  The  previous  motion  is  on  the 
accepting  of  the  report.  I  move  for  the  call  of  the 
states.  I  have  not  heard  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  call  the 
states  since  we  have  been  here.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  call  of  the  states  on  the  accepting  of  the  report. 
We  will  accept  it  all  right. 

Mr.  Allen  :  As  far  as  the  call  of  the  states  is  con¬ 
cerned,  whenever  I  am  ordered  to  by  the  president  the 
states  will  be  called. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  will  ask,  as  a  member  of  this 
association,  a  call  of  the  states  on  the  accepting  of  this 
report.  As  it  is  new  matter  outside  of  that,  that  can 
come  up  in  its  order,  and  upon  that  I  will  insist  upon 
the  calling  of  the  states. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  I  don’t  quite  understand  whether 
this  financial  report  purports  to  be  a  complete  report 
of  the  funds  and  finances  of  the  association  or  whether 
it  refers  simply  to  the  contract  between  Mr.  Meyers 
and  the  association. 

The  President:  Only  to  the  contract  with  Mr. 
Meyers. 

Mr.  Fulmer:  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  Have 
you  other  financial  reports  to  consider? 

Mr.  Allen:  Yes,  sir;  there  are  other  financial 
reports  to  consider. 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  I  did  not  sign  the  report,  but  it 
seems  to  me  I  can  make  plain  here,  something.  The 
contract  was  not  before  us,  but  it  was  stated  that  the 
association  was  to  receive  $1,000.  It  was  reported 
that  from  the  proceeds  on  the  other  book  there  was 
so  much  received,  balance  carried  forward.  Now 
there  were  certain  bills  that  were  brought  up ;  all  the 
money  had  not  been  paid  over.  This  committee  ap¬ 
proved  these  bills.  There  are  other  bills  that  came 
in ;  for  instance,  the  expenses  of  Commissioner  Bailey 
in  attendance  upon  the  committee  meeting  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  expense  of  Mr.  Critchfield  in  attending  a 
committee  meeting,  the  expense  of  Mr.  Allen,  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Noble,  and  I  don’t  know  who  else. 
Now  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  have  felt  all  the  while, 
that  the  report  should  have  been  just  what  the  con¬ 
tract  was ;  that  if  you  accept  of  that  said  contract,  let 
him  hand  over  that  money  and  then  the  treasurer  of 
this  association  pay  out  of  this  association’s  funds  the 
money  that  the  executive  committee  approves  of.  That 
is  the  way  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Meyers  :  Mr.  President,  the  facts  are,  these 
moneys  were  paid  out  by  me  on  order  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association  or  upon  instructions  from 
the  secretary  for  such  things  as  badges  that  you  arc 
now  wearing ;  printing  programs  of  this  and  other 
conventions ;  printing  invitations ;  printing  cards  and 
letter  heads  for  officers  of  this  association ;  printing 
reports  of  committee  meetings  and  memorials  to  Con¬ 
gress  ;  paying  for  stenographic  reports  of  the  conven¬ 
tions  ;  paying  expenses  of  such  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  committee  (whose  states  would 
not  stand  for  such  expenses)  to  go  to  committee  meet¬ 
ings  at  other  cities  and  for  trips  to  Washington  in  the 
interest  of  national  food  legislation ;  also  paying  out 
money  for  the  secretary  to  go  to  Europe,  ostensibly  to 
invite  foreign  nations  to  attend  the  International  Pure 
Food  Congress  at  St.  Louis,  but  his  real  mission  was 
to  secure  advertisements  for  our  last  annual  report, 
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and  of  which  he  did  not  get  one  dollar’s  worth.  This 
is  one  of  the  accounts  which  was  charged  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  did  not  come  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  where  it  properly  belongs,  as  the  publication 
got  no  benefits  whatever,  whereas  the  International 
Rure  Food  Congress  secured  the  benefits  by  increased 
attendance  of  foreign  representatives. 

The  executive  committee  also  ordered  on  Dec.  17, 
1904,  that  I  pay  to  Wm.  Kilpatrick,  secretary  railroad 
and  warehouse  commission  of  Illinois,  $450  as  part 
payment  for  the  use  of  two  Pullman  sleeping  cars 
from  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  Portland,  Ore.,  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments  and  other  expenses. 

As  I  said  before,  these  moneys  were  paid  out  by 
order  of  the  secretary  or  the  executive  committee 
between  conventions,  I  often  having  advanced  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  before  I  secured  one  dollar  of  reve¬ 
nue.  This  was  done  in  order  to  make  these  meet¬ 
ings  a  success  and  the  moneys  so  advanced  were  used 
to  run  the  association  during  the  time  and  at  the  con¬ 
ventions,  and  I  turned  these  vouchers  or  receipted 
bills  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary-treasurer  at  every 
convention  as  so  much  cash  and  if  there  was  anything 
additional  due  after  the  executive  committee  had 
audited  the  accounts  I  sent  my  check  to  Mr.  Allen, 
same  as  was  done  at  St.  Paul,  Portland  and  Buffalo. 

Owing  to  the  confused  condition  at  last  year’s  con¬ 
vention  in  connection  with  the  exhibit,  my  report  was 
not  completed  nor  was  the  secretary  s,  but  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  executive  committee  both  at  St.  Louis 
and  at  Chicago  meetings. 

In  order  to  make  myself  more  clear  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  I  understand  there  are  delegates  who  are  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  this  convention  who  are  paying  out 
railroad  fare,  hotel  bills  and  other  legitimate  expenses 
incidental  to  a  trip  such  as  attending  this  convention 
who  upon  their  return  to  their  state  will  present  to 
the  auditor  of  the  state  the  receipted  bills  and  vouch¬ 
ers  and  who  in  return  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  state. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  doing, 
paying  out  money  for  this  association  by  order  of.  the 
executive  committee  and  secretary  of  the  association ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  earning  the  money  for  the 
association  on  a  percentage  of  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  advertisements  contained  in  their  annual 
reports. 

There  are  some  members  of  this  association  right 
here  in  this  convention  hall  who  have  paid  out  mone\ 
for  the  benefit  of  this  convention  and  association  and 
who  look  to  me  for  the  payment  of  their  bills,  and  I 
am  going  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  paid  and  that  they 
get  their  money  back,  just  as  I  have  done  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Ankeney:  Did  you  not  state  to  us  last  even¬ 
ing  when  you  handed  the  bills  over  and  that  they  had 
not  been  paid  and  that  the  secretary,  who  was  the 
treasurer,  could  then  pay  them? 

Mr.  Meyers:  No,  sir;  I  said  the  secretary  ordered 
me  to  secure  these  badges,  for  instance,  bought  of 
Whitehead,  Hoag  &  Company  of  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  secretary  also  ordered  me  to  print  those 
programs.  There  were  no  funds  in  the  association  to 
pay  for  them.  I  ordered  the  badges  and  had  the  pro¬ 
grams  printed  and  they  are  charged  to  me,  they  are 
not  chareed  to  the  association,  and  those  are  the  bills 
T  brought  before  the  executive  committee.  Now  that 
has  been  the  custom  for  three  or  four  vears.  If  the 
custom  has  been  wrong,  that  is  not  my  fault.  I  stand 


ready  to  pay  over  to  this  association  the  balance  due 
them  whenever  they  audit  those  bills.  I  paid  into  this 
association  something  like  $3,193.94.  I  have  the  state¬ 
ment  of  all  the  years  that  I  have  done  business  with 
the  association,  and  I  am  ready  to  present  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  every  dollar  that  was  ever  expended  for  this 
association  at  any  time  or  any  place,  and  I  have  never 
been  afraid  to  come  before  the  convention  proper  and 
explain  that  matter.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  what¬ 
ever.  If  the  secretary  of  this  association  wanted  me  to 
get  something  for  the  association  under  my  name  and 
1  got  it,  I  expect  this  association  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  a 
simple  matter.  If  any  of  these  gentlemen  spend  some 
money  on  behalf  of  this  association  or  their  state  they 
turn  in  their  cash  receipts  with  a  voucher  and  have  it 
allowed.  That  is  all  I  have  been  doing. 

The  President:  The  committee  has  passed  on 
this. 

Mr.  Meyers  :  The  convention  should  know  this.  I 
want  the  convention  to  know  everything  that  I  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  I  have  here  the  statement  and  it  is 
due  the  association  that  it  should  have  the  statement 
as  it  is.  There  was  $58.07  credited  on  last  year’s 
book,  $1,000  for  contract,  which  made  $1,058.07.  The 
statement  is  made  that  there  was  a  balance  due  Meyers 
Dec.  17,  1904,  of  $11.68.  That  left  $1,046.39.  Then 
comes  items  for  McConnell,  for  telegrams,  for  freight, 
for  printing  minutes,  for  express,  for  programs.  Then 
comes  letter  heads,  then  programs  and  envelopes,  then 
committee  reports,  then  badges,  then  expressage, 
amounting  to  $185.01,  and  you  made  the  statement  to 
us  that  this  is  not  paid  yet. 

Mr.  Meyers  :  Some  of  those  bills  are  paid  and 
some  are  not.  The  proposition  is  they  are  all  charged 
to  me,  and  I  am  responsible  for  the  payment  of  them. 
It  doesn’t  cut  any  figure  so  far  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  association  is  concerned ;  and  then,  again,  as  I  said 
before,  there  are  some  accounts  due  Mr.  McConnell, 
Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Bailey  and  other  members  that  I  shall 
see  are  paid. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  Will  you,  Mr.  Bailey,  take  Mr. 
Meyers  for  your  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bailey:  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyers  :  I  have  a  contract  with  you  gentle¬ 
men,  and  I  am  perfectly  responsible  for  the  contract, 
and  I  am  ready  to  pay  the  money  over  whenever  you 
make  a  proper  audit  of  bills.  There  is  no  question 
about  this.  This  never  came  up  before.  I  have  paid 
out  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  association  before  I 
got  a  dollar  back,  and  took  the  chances  of  getting  it 
back. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  This  matter  should  be  settled  in 
Executive  Committee  and  not  brought  up  here.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  controversy  is.  It  becomes  the 
Executive  Committee  to  attend  to  this  matter,  and  a 
motion  has  been  made  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  whatever  the  motion  is  let  us  get  along 
and  take  it  up  and  get  through  with  it. 

The  President:  I  think  I  understand  the  facts, 
that  these  accounts  have  each  one  been  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  and  passed  upon  by  the  committee.  Is  not 
that  right,  Mr.  Allen? 

Mr.  Allen:  Yes,  I  might  read  to  the  association 
these  items.  I  think  the  association  should  know 
them.  The  report  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Allen  read  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  which  was  retained  by  him. 

Mr.  Meyers  :  There  is  a  credit  due  on  the  book 
issued  in  1904;  on  accounts  which  have  since  been 
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collected,  and  the  percentage  due  the  association  is 
now  on  there  and  is  credited.  I  presented  the  item¬ 
ized  bills  to  the  committee  of  all  those  accounts. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  They  have  been  audited  by  that  com¬ 
mittee,  have  they  ? 

The  President:  They  have  been  audited  and  al¬ 
lowed. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  thing 
has  been  accomplished  that  I  was  after,  I  now  with¬ 
draw  my  motion,  not  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  move  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  President  put  the  motion  on  the  adoption  of 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  declared 
it  adopted. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  desire  to  make  another  motion, 
that  all  moneys  left  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands  for  the 
good  of  the  association  be  used  next  year  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sending  these  proceedings  that  will  be  print¬ 
ed,  for  paying  postage,  etc.,  to  the  trade  and  to  the 
grocery  stores  throughout  the  United  States.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  that  money  should  be  used  in  that  way,  and 
I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Mr.  Kracke:  I  move  that  motion  lie  on  the  table. 

The  President:  Mr.  Patterson’s  motion  was  not 
seconded. 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Standard 
Committee. 

Mr.  Allen  :  We  are  not  through  with  this  Execu- 
tive  Committee  report  yet.  (Resumed  and  concluded 
reading  of  report.) 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  I  can  make  a  report  as  suggested 
by  the  Secretary,  but  it  strictly  should  come  as  an 
Executive  Committee  report.  There  was  a  Finance 
Committee  appointed-,  and  we  were  instructed  to  audit 
certain  reports.  We  went  to  work  and  audited  this 
report.  The  committee,,  consisting  of  Mr.  Bruner, 
Mr.  Kracke  and  myself,  after  it  was  audited,  found 
that  the  duty  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  not  to 
audit  any  accounts,  but  to  provide  ways  and  means 
of  raising  finances,  and  hence  they  washed  their 
hands  of  having  anything  to  do'  with  this,  and  turned 
it  over  to  the  Executive  Committee;  not  that  there 
was  anything  wrong,  but  they  said  that  was  not  their 
business.  Now,  we  went  over  the  report  and  found 
with  one  or  two  minor  corrections  that  the  report  was 
correct  from  the  time  that  it  had  been  audited  before 
in  September  of  last  year,  by  Mr.  Leach  and  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  that  there  was  a  balance  of  $71.56  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer.  And  this  we  suggested,  we 
might  say  we  ordered  it,  thinking  we  were  the  whole 
thing  then ;  that'  if  there  were  no  other  bills  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  except  this  money,  which  had  been 
received  from  certain  interests  to  finance  an  exhibit 
at  St.  Louis,  and  if  there  were  no  other  bills,  that 
legitimately  were  to  come  out  of  that,  it  should  be 
prorated  to  the  parties  who  gave  it.  Without  putting 
it  in  writing,  that  is  what  we  did.  There  was  one  bill 
that  the  Executive  Committee  authorized  in  the  list,  I 
can’t  tell  which  it  is,  but  there  was  a  bill  which  was 
scratched  out  of  the  list  by  Mr.  Meyers. 

Mr.  Meyers:  It  is  a  bill  for  $55  and  an  action  is 
now  pending  against  me  in  Chicago,  for  I  was  served 
with  a  summons  before  I  left  that  the  case  would 
come  up  July  8,  and  I  suppose  a  judgment  has  been 
entered  against  me  for  it  by  this  time.  The  bill  is  for 
getting  up  the  picture  of  the  Bottled  in  Bond  exhibit 
at  St.  Louis,  It  was  for  the  drawings  and  engravings 
of  it,  and  the  account  has  not  been  paid.  These  draw¬ 
ings  and  engravings  were  ordered  by  me  through  in¬ 
structions  cf  Mr.  Allen  from  the  Woodward  &  Tier- 
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man  Printing  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  who  hold  me  for  the 
account,  and  who  are  now  suing  for  it  after  waiting 
over  one  year  for  payment.  I  would  have  paid  this 
account  same  as  I  have  others,  but  after  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  Executive  Committee,  at  which 
meeting  Mr.  Ankeney  was  present  last  fall,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  account  should  be  paid  by  the  Bot¬ 
tled  in  Bond  Board,  as  they  got  the  benefit,  and  Mr. 
Allen  informed  the  committee  that  he  would  see  that 
Mr.  Edmund  W.  Taylor  of  E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  &  Sons, 
would  pay  it.  It  had  not  been  paid  up  to  that  time, 
and  I  am  glad  this  matter  has  been  brought  up  here, 
as  Mr.  Edmund  W.  Taylor  is  present  in  the  hall,  and 
he  can  explain  why  it  has  not  been  paid. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  will  state  about  that  bill.  It  was 
a  bill  which  Mr.  Meyers  had  made  for  drawings, 
and  as  there  is  now  money  to  pay  it  in  the  balance 
left  of  that  exhibit  it  should  be  paid,  and  then  the 
balance,  whatever  is  left  over,  be  prorated  back.  It 
is  a  bill  for  about  $55  and  the  court  costs. 

Mr.  Meyers  :  Then  that  is  included  in  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report,  that  they  are  to'  refund  me  the  money 
ou,t  of  that  money. 

Mr.  Allen  :  It  is  based  on  the  bill  of  $55  and  the 
court  costs,  and  that  it  be  allowed  and  paid. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen  of  the  convention : 
This  matter  that  the  secretary  and  Mr.  Critchfield 
bring  up,  that  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  something  entirely  new  to  me  individually 
as  you  all  know.  I  was  elected  president  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  in  St.  Louis.  I  was  not  present  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity,  have  been  acting,  I  suppose,  as  chairman  of 
this  committee,  and  this  is  the  first  I  have  ever  heard 
of  it,  and  I  want  to  frankly  state  that  to  my  knowF 
edge  there  has  been  nothing  done  about  it.  In  fact, 
it  is  all  Greek  to  me. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  I  understand  the  committee 
has  no  report  to  make  upon  this  subject.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  from  a  remark  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Allen 
a  few  moments  ago,  that  there  would  be  some  re¬ 
port.  .  . 

Mr.  Allen  :  No,  we  have  a  report  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  at  Chicago  in  April.  I  have  a  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  St.  Louis  November 
26,  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Jones  at  Chicago,  December  17th.  I  will  state 
to  Mr.  Critchfield  that  that  resolution  has  never  come 
into  my  hands  as  secretary.  It  was  with  the  original 
records  which  were  turned  over  to  Mr.  Boos  and  by 
Mr.  Boos,  I  suppose,  turned  over  to  Mr.  Meyers,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  with  that  report;  it  has  never 
been  brought  before  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  The  resolution  as  offered  by 
myself  at  the  last  meeting  is  on  page  297  of  the  min¬ 
utes,  and  is  as  follows :  The  chairman  says  that  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  resolution,  and  I  will  read 
it  for  his  benefit. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  That 
whole  matter  was  gone  over  that  he  is  attempting  to 
bring  in  in  last  year’s  convention  in  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Critchfield  was  to  appear  before  the  committee  that 
was  referred  to.  Mr.  Critchfield,  as  soon  as  he  read 
the  letter  and  read  the  affidavit,  left  the  convention, 
and  we  did  not  see  him  after  that,  and  that  is  why 
this  was  not  acted  upon  at  that  time.  Whether  they 
came  in  for  the  purpose  of  thinking  they  are  going  to 
do  something  great  or  not,  I  don’t  know.  I  explained 
to  Mr.  Critchfield  at  that  time  regarding  the  letter 
and  affidavit  that  he  purports  to  have,  and  I  think  it  is 
(Continued  011  page  28.) 
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The  American  Food  Journal’s  National 

Pure  Food  Bill. 

59th  Congress,  1st  Session.  H.  R.  13853. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

February  2;  1906. 

Mr.  Lorimer  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL. 

To  regulate  interstate  traffic  in  adulterated  or  misbranded  articles,  and  to  permit  the  respective  states 
and  territories  to  regulate  the  sale  thereof  within  their  respective  boundaries. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED,  That  the  introduction  into  any  state 
or  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  sale  or  distribution  therein,  from  any  other  state  or  territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  any  law  of  the  state  or  territory  or  district  into  which  said  article  may  be  shipped  or  mailed,  is 
hereby  prohibited ;  and  any  person  who  shall  make  any  such  shipment  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  such  offense  be  fined  not  more  than  Three 
Hundred  ($300)  Dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court, 
and  the  article  so  shipped  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  into  which  such  shipments  shall 
be  made  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  actions  for  the  collection  of  fines  and  forfeitures  herein  specified,  and 
the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  similar  proceedings  under  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 

laws. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  foods  or  drugs  which  are  transported  from  one  state  or  territory  into  any  other  state 
or  territory  for  use,  consumption,  sale  or  storage  therein,  shall,  upon  arrival  in  such  state  or  territory  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  ti.e  laws  of  such  state  or  territory,  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  though  such  foods  or  drugs  had  been  produced  in  such  state  or  territory  and  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
empt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced  or  held  therein  for  sale  in  original  packages  or  otherwise. 
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The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill. 


The  American  Food  Journal  stands  for  pure 
food  legislation,  state  and  national.  We  favor  state 
laws  as  uniform  as  possible  in  character,  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  food  products  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
state.  We  favor  a  national  food  law  which  will  as¬ 
sist  the  states  in  the  just  enforcement  of  food  laws, 
wherever  possible,  against  the  guilty  manufacturer, 
rather  than  against  the  ignorant  retail  dealer.  How¬ 
ever,  the  manufacturer,  the  dealer  and  the  consumers’ 
interests  should  be  safeguarded. 

The  best  bill  yet  proposed  to  effect  this  purpose  we 
believe  to  be  House  Bill  13853,  introduced  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Lorimer,  sometimes  known  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  feel  gratified  in  the  way  the 
shortcomings  of  the  original  Keyburn  and  Hepburn 
bill  have  been  recognized  by  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  incorporated  in  the  Hepburn  bill  to  make  it 
more  equitable  and  just  to  all.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  could  be  vastly  improved  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  in  many  ways,  such  as  by  including  in  its 
provisions  baking  powders,  cream  of  tartar,  spices 
and  substances  entering  the  preparation  of  food.  But 
even  if  all  “jokers”  could  be  eliminated  it  would  still 
be  undesirable  in  that  it  would  conflict  with  state  laws, 
and  compel  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  to  comply 
with  two  methods  of  labeling  and  two  laws  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  in  that  it  would  also  in  a 
measure  deprive  the  state  of  its  right  to  say  what  it 
should  eat  and  drink  and  how  its  foods  should  be 
labeled,  and  besides  fasten  upon  the  country  enormous 
and  needless  expense. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 


Bill  covers  all  the  necessity  for  a  national  pure 
food  law.  It  enables  each  State  to  carry  into  effect, 
without  any  restrictions  whatever,  so  far 'as  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
concerned,  its  own  pure  food  laws,  and  it  gives  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  the  extent  of  punishing  a  man  who 
ships  from  one  State  to  another  any  goods  which  are 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the 
pure  food  laws  of  the  State  into  zvhich  they  mav 
be  shipped,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thev  may 
remain  in  the  original  packages. 

The  American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food 
Bill  is  inexpensive  in  operation,  requiring  only  the 
machinery  already  in  operation  in  the  States.  Where¬ 
as,  the  other  bills,  should  any  of  them  become  a  law, 
would  require  a  large  corps  of  chemists,  inspectors 
and  other  experts,  who  would  be  compelled  to  travel 
back  and  forth  across  the  continent  in  order  to  prose¬ 
cute  cases  in  court. 

If  the  Heyburn  or  Hepburn  bills  become  a  law,  it 
would  require  double  labeling  of  all  foods— to  comply 
with  the  national  law,  and  to  comply  with  State  laws. 

The  American  Food  Journal's  National  Pure 
Food  Bill  affords  protection  to  the  innocent  retailer,  by 
enabling  the  State  Food  Commissioner  or  Health 
Officer  to  reach  the  guilty  manufacturer,  even  though 
conducting  business  outside  of  the  state.  The  deaier 
also  will  not  require  a  “guarantee”  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  in  order  to  avoid  punishment  for  selling  goods 
for  which  he  should  not  be  held  responsible. 

The  American  Food  Journal's  National  Pure 
Food  Bill  is  drawn  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  not 
of  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer.  Other  bills  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  full  of  jokers,  protecting  various  industries. 


States  Rights  No  Longer  a  Sectional  Issue. 


Extract  from  Speech  of  Senator  Hale  of  Maine. 

(Congressional  Record,  May  24,  1906,  Pages 

7543-7544-) 

I  have  no  doubt  I  am  making  a  useless  and  in¬ 
effectual  talk,  but  the  whole  drift  is  in  one  direction. 
We  do  not  stand  up  against  any  of  these  things.  More 
and  more  we  are  drifting  into  that  never-ending  tide 
which  establishes  at  last  paternalism.  We  assume  the 
duties,  the  burdens,  and  the  responsibilities  that  indi¬ 
viduals  ought  to  assume;  we  break  down  every  bar¬ 
rier  that  has  heretofore  existed  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  states,  and  the  right  and  province  of  the  state  to 
regulate  things  is  a  shifting,  receding  shore,  constantly 
encroached  upon  and  constantly  swallowed  up  by  this 
oncoming  tide  for  paternalism  and  national  inter¬ 
ference. 

I  suppose  this  is  not  the  favorite  doctrine.  I  do  not 
know  that  ever  there  will  be  a  refluent  wave  of  con¬ 
servatism  take  possession  of  the  public  mind  and  bring 
us  back  to  the  old  bearings.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
go  on ;  but  there  is  but  one  result,  and  that  is  the  arro- 
gation  and  assumption  of  every  power  by  the  federal 
government.  The  state  authority  and  the  state  juris¬ 
diction  are  ruthlessly  obliterated;  the  responsibility  of 
the  people  to  take  notice  themselves,  without  aid  from 
the  government,  and  the  old  legal  doctrine  or  maxim 
of  caveat  emptor  are  being  made  things  of  the  past. 
It  is  only  incidental  that  it  comes  up  on  this  very  re¬ 


markable  proposition;  and  the  only  answer  to  it  is 
the  answer  given  by  the  senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  McCumber),  that  poison  is  advertised  bv  some¬ 
body  and  bought  by  somebody,  melancholy  results  hap¬ 
pen  from  it,  and,  therefore,  the  government  should 
take  it  in  charge.  To  my  view  that  is  not  an  answer. 
It  only  shows  how  wide  and  deep  is  this  disease  that  is 
now  possessing  us  of  looking  to  the  government  for 
everything. 


Extract  from  Speech  of  Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota. 

(Congressional  Record,  May  25,  1906.,  Page  7586.) 

But  I  want  to  call  the  senator’s  attention  to  this  fact. 
Perhaps  I  am  unusually  warm  in  the  advocacy  of  it. 
A  large  portion  of  our  state  for  years  has  been’  and  is 
to-day,  dominated  by  the  federal  government.  I  think 
our  people  are  gradually  getting  tired  of  that.  I  think 
our  people  prefer  self-government.  It  may  be,  sir. 
that  in  the  process  of  time,  that  every  function  of  the 
state  will  have  to  be  abdicated  and  surrendered  to  the 
general  government,  and  I  sometimes  think  that,  in  a 
measure,  inevitable;  but  before  we  do  that,  I  think 
we  ought  to  proceed  with  an  investigation  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  mere  ex  parte  statement  made  here  in  the 
Senate,  however  much  credit  and  credence  we  should 
be  disposed  to  give  to  the  senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  McCumber). 
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IS  IT  TRUE? 

It  is  natural  to  look  for  a  cause.  It  is  human  to 
search  for  a  motive,  and  the  question  that  is  now  being 
asked  is,  what  is  the  motive  behind  the  frantic  effort  of 
the  “Chicago  Tribune”  to  try  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  misnamed  “Pure  Food  Bill”? 

If  there  was  any  necessity  for  such  legislation,  or  if 
the  respective  states  did  not  have  the  power  to  cope 
with  the  situation  themselves,  we  could  understand  its 
frenzy,  or  the  frenzy  of  its  Washington  correspondent. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  said  in 
comparatively  recent  cases,  and  in  no  ambiguous  lan¬ 
guage,  that  the  power  to  legislate  with  respect  to  food 
adulterations  must  not  be  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  the  federal  government ; 
that  the  states  have  ample  power  to  deal  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  are  not  embarrassed  in  any  degree  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  shipment  may  be  in  a  so-called 
original  package;  and  that  this  class  of  legislation  is 
such  as  can  be  most  advantageously  handled  by  the 
states  themselves. 

When  Senator  Heyburn  first  introduced  his  bill  he 
stated  that  the  only  necessity  for  federal  pure  food 
legislation,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  states  could  not  leg¬ 
islate  with  respect  to  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods 
as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  original  package.  The 
senator  was  evidently  not  aware  of  this  recent  and 
emphatic  utterance  to  the  contrary  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  view  of  which  it  cannot  now  be  said  that  the 
protection  of  the  health  or  pocket  books  of  the  people 
demands  federal  legislation  of  this  character. 

What  then  is  the  motive? 

The  provisions  of  the  pending  pure  food  bill  give 
an  enormous  power  to  a  certain  bureau  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  published  utterances  of 
whose  chief  have  not  always  been  characterized  by 
judgment  or  discretion. 

A  large  number  of  inspectors  and  chemists  would 
have  to  be  appointed  in  each  state  in  order  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  appointment  of  these 
additional  inspectors  and  officials  would  create  an  army 
of  janizaries  most  useful  upon  occasions. 

The  “Chicago  Tribune”  aims  to  be  a  political  factor 
rather  than  a  newspaper,  and  such  is  manifestly  made 
the  object  rather  than  the  incident  of  legitimate  jour¬ 
nalistic  work. 


The  food  chemist  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  who  was 
also  chairman  of  the  food  standards  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  De¬ 
partments,  had  the  temerity  to  criticize  the  food  stand¬ 
ards  which  had  been  established  by  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  in  question.  If  such  criticism  was  continued  it 
might  seriously  endanger  the  schemes  of  this  bureau 
chief.  Without  any  charge  of  incompetency  whatever, 
the  “Chicago  Tribune”  demanded  of  the  governor  of 
Illinois  the  removal  of  this  state  official. 

At  a  public  hearing  before  a  congressional  commit¬ 
tee,  this  bureau  chief  stated  that  the  food  chemist  of 
the  state  of  Illinois  would  be  removed,  and  the  “Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune”  in  announcing  the  removal  of  the  state 
official  added  that  the  bureau  chief  in  making  the  state¬ 
ment  he  did,  was  “speaking  by  the  cards.” 

The  “Chicago  Daily  Republican”  in  its  issue  of 
March  21  intimated  that  there  was  some  compact  be¬ 
tween  the  “Chicago  Tribune”  and  this  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  whereby  the  “Tribune”  was  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  removing  a  rival  or  an  obstructionist. 

Could  the  compensation  have  been  to  permit  the 
“Tribune”  to  name  the  inspectors  for  the  state  of  Illi¬ 
nois  ? 

Is  the  present  agony  of  the  “Tribune,”  or  its  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  due  to  the  fear  that  it  will  lose 
this  compensation,  through  the  failure  of  the  bill  to 
pass?  If  not  this,  what  can  it  be,  since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  that  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
the  people  does  not  render  it  necessary  ? 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 


It  is  now  fashionable  to  criticize  the  United  States 
Senate.  Attacks  on  the  institution  and  the  personnel 
of  the  Senate  are  freely  made  in  the  sensational  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  press  and  in  the  ephemeral  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  day.  Some  of  these  articles  are  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  maxim  of  H.  P.  Hall,  the  veteran  St. 
Paul  journalist,  “Raise  Hell  and  Sell  Papers,,  the 
greater  part  of  the  criticism  undoubtedly  eminates 
from  a  bureau  of  press  correspondents  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  whose  object  is  to  influence  or  control  legisla- 


:ion.  ,  , 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Senate  is  the  repository  ot 
“special”  or  “vested”  interests ;  that  its  members  are 
tiot  directly  and  immediately  responsible  to  the  people 
and  therefore  not  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 
That  it  is  too  conservative  and  that  its  rules  allow 
each  individual  more  power  in  legislation  than  a  ma¬ 
jority;  that  it  does  not  give  equal  representation.  The 
instance  is  cited  of  Rhode  Island  represented  so  ably 
by  Senator  Aldrich  and  Senator  Wetmore,  having  an 
equal  vote  and  far  more  influence  than  New  York 
now  represented  by  the  senile  Platt  and  demented  De- 
pew. 

Two  remedies  are  suggested  for  the  alleged  defects. 
First,  the  election  of  the  United  States  senators  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  Second,  the  abolition  of  the 
Senate,  leaving  the  representatives  the  only  law-mak¬ 
ing  body.  . 

These'  remedies  are  used  as  the  “Big  Stick  over 
the  Senate,  particularly  when  it  is  not  suppliant  to  the 
will  of  the  press  bureau.  And  the  weapon  has  been 
effective.  The  Heyburn  so-called  pure  food  bill  was 
rushed  through  the  Senate  in  six  days  without  a  pre¬ 
text  to  adequate  consideration  and  although  the  best 
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constitutional  lawyers  in  the  Senate  announced  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  printed  on. 

The  free  alcohol  bill  was  hurried  through  in  much 
the  same  way,  although  Senators  Aldrich,  Allison  and 
Teller  deplored  the  haste  and  the  crude  nature  of  the 
bill  and  predicted  that  it  would  be  a  disappointment  to 
the  people,  and  many  senators  would  have  liked  to  have 
suggested  improvements. 

The  Beveridge  meat  inspection  bill  was  likewise 
rushed  through  as  an  amendment  to  the  agricultural 
appropriation  act,  on  the  evidence  of  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  contents  of  an  unpublished  and  sup¬ 
posedly  private  report  of  a  presidential  committee,  leav¬ 
ing  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  duty  of  call¬ 
ing  for  the  report,  instituting  hearings  before  the 
proper  committees  and  establishing  facts  for  legisla¬ 
tive  guidance. 

The  rate  bill  is  the  only  legislation  the  Senate  passed 
this  session  in  which  there  was  an  opportunity  for  full 
and  fair  debate.  In  the  teeth  of  the  criticism  of  the 
press  click  they  succeeded  in  improving  the  bill  as  it 
came  frorm  its  rapid  journey  through  the  House  and 
in  addition  established  a  record  for  trust  busting,  etc., 
etc.,  which  has  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  House. 
They  have  amended  the  House  bill  to  include  sleeping- 
cars,  oil  pipe  lines  and  express  companies,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  prohibit  the  granting  of  passes  to  all  but  privi¬ 
leged  persons. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  organized  by 
the  framers  of  our  constitution  to  guard  against  hasty 
and  ill-advised  action.  For  this  reason  senators  are 
only  indirectly  elected  by  the  people  and  their  term  of 
office  is  longer  than  a  representative.  It  was  provided 
by  the  Fathers  that  the  senators  be  elected  at  different 
times  and  only  a  few  are  elected  every  year  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  mob  rule.  Even  the  age  qualification 
is  higher  for  a  senator  than  for  a  representative.  Only 
men  of  mature  years  and  judgment  are  eligible  to  a 
seat  in  the  Lhiited  States  Senate. 

The  conservative  people  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  constitution  and  in  the  wisdom  of,  the 
Fathers.  Their  regret  is  not  that  the  Senate  does  not 
follow  the  House  in  passing  hasty,  ill-considered  and 
often  unwise  measures,  but  that  it  has  been  frightened 
from  its  plain  path  of  duty  to  act  as  a  governor  and  a 
check  on  the  radical  House  of  Representatives. 


CONCLUSION  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DEPART¬ 
MENTS. 

With  this  issue  we  conclude  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Departments.  Before  the  date  of  the 
next  convention  we  will  compile  the  complete  proceed¬ 
ings  in  pamphlet  form  and  the  same  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  our  subscribers,  or  will  be  furnished  for 
$1.00,  including  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  the  complete  and  un¬ 
abridged  copy  of  the  proceedings,  as  taken  verbatim 
by  the  official  stenographer,  and  by  him  transmitted  to 
us  in  default  of  payment  by  the  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Interstate  Pure  Food  Commission  decid¬ 
ed  not  to  publish  a  record  of  the  convention  these  will 
be  the  only  published  proceedings  of  this  important 
convention.  Let  us  receive  your  subscription  and 
book  your  order  for  a  copy  of  the  proceedings. 


DR.  WILEY’S  WHISKY  CONNECTION. 

1  hat  Dr.  Wiley  has  proven  a  most  efficient  salesman 
for  bottled-in-bond  whisky  is  evidenced  by  the  figures 
to  which  he  and  his  organ  point  with  pride  as  showing 
an  increased  consumption  of  that  character  of  whisky ; 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Wiley  equaling  that  of  all  the  other 
salesmen  of  bottled-in-bond  whisky  put  together. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  service  which  Dr.  Wiley 
performs  for  this  interest. 

A  number  of  years  ago  when  the  bottled-in-bond 
interest  wanted  to  establish  an  organ  to  create  a  public 
sentiment  against  every  other  kind  of  whisky,  they 
were  in  need  of  a  man  properly  equipped  with  the  right 
kind  of  information,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  was 
selected.  That  the  selection  was  a  wise  one  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  matter  gets  into  this  paper 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained  except  by  one 
who  was  in  close  touch  with  the  genius  of  the  bureau 
of  chemistry,  and  in  some  instances  matter  and  facts 
which  were  known  exclusively  by  Dr.  Wiley.  This 
organ  is  known  as  “Barrels  and  Bottles,”  and  the 
monkey  that  goes  with  it  is  of  the  “lame  Lemnian” 
order. 

If  we  are  right  in  assuming  the  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Wiley  and  “Barrels  and  Bottles,”  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  various  earmarks,  then  the  action  of  “Barrels 
and  Bottles”  in  criticizing  Speaker  Cannon  and  other 
leaders  of  the  House  because  they  do  not  pass  the  pure 
food  bill  desired  by  Dr.  Wiley,  without  reference  to 
how  bad  it  may  be,  is  easily  explained. 

Since  those  advocating  that  class  of  whisky  which 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  fusel  oil  have  continu¬ 
ously  asserted  that  the  pure  food  bill  gives  no  advan¬ 
tage  whatever  to  that  class  of  whisky,  its  frantic  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  that  bill  cannot  be  attributed  to  personal  ad¬ 
vantage. 

'  In  attacking  Messrs.  Cannon,  Dalzell  and  Grosvenor, 
as  it  did  in  its  June  issue,  it  can  only  be  that  it  is  re¬ 
paying  Dr.  Wiley  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  whisky 
it  advocates:  But  does  Dr.  Wiley  write  the  matter 
himself? 

■  The  style  of  the  article  in  question  is  not  the  usual 
style  of  the  pupil,  but  more  that  of  the  master,  and 
certain  statements  of  fact  in  the  article  indicate  the 
source  of  the  information. 

Dr.  Wiley  is  playing  a  bold  game  and  is  taking,  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  favoring  breeze ;  but  is  he  not  over¬ 
playing  his  hand? 

To  his  influence  was  unquestionably  due  the  failure 
of  the  executive  committee  to  provide  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  De¬ 
partments,  because  such  publication  would  disprove 
certain  statements  which  he  had  made  in  reference  to 
standards;  and  when  this  journal  proposed  to,  and  did 
publish  the  proceedings  notwithstanding,  he  caused  his 
factotum  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  association 
to  issue  a  circular  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the 
accuracy  of  the  report. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  when  he  undertakes  to 
censor  and  reprimand  the  leaders  of  the  House  through 
the  official  organ  of  bottled-in-bond  whisky,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  going  too  far. 

The  bill  which  Dr.  Wiley  advocates  is  bad  in  policy 
and  principle,  and  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  people,  and  this  journal  will  continue  to  contend 
that  the  only  federal  legislation  that  is  needed  is  a  bill 
which  will  prohibit  the  shipment  into  any  state  of  any 
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article  of  food  or  drink  which  is  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  according  to  the  laws  of  such  state.  The 
people  of  each  state  should  be  left  to  decide  that  mat¬ 
ter  for  themselves,  and  Dr.  Wiley  should  be  eliminated. 


THE  FOOD  STANDARDS  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  again  ex¬ 
pressed  its  disapproval  of  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  standard 
committee.  Three  years  ago  Dr.  Wiley  succeeded  in 
getting  incorporated  in  the  appropriation  for  the  bu- 
rau  of  chemistry  a  proviso  empowering  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  to  fix  food  standards  for  the  guidance 
of  state  food  officials  and  the  courts  of  justice. 

In  this  labor  he  was  empowered  to  consult  the  stand¬ 
ard  committee  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemists  and  other  experts.  Dr.  Wiley  was 
originally  chairman  of  this  committee  and  owns  and 
controls  the  parent  organization,  furnishing  its  place 
of  meeting,  most  of  its  membership,  and  prints  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

In  1905  Congress  fell  upon  this  provision  and  ex- 
purged  it  of  the  phrase,  “For  the  guidance  of  state 
food  officials  and  the  courts  of  justice."  The  present 
Congress  having  before  it  the  revelation  disclosed  in 
the  hearings  on  the  pure  food  bill,  have  stricken  out 
the  entire  provision.  The  House,  indeed,  went  further 
and  discontinued  the  appropriation  to  the  bureau  of 
chemistry  for  examination  of  foods  imported  into  this 
country  and  also  for  nutrition  investigations. 

Whether  or  not  the  House  will  yield  to  the  Senate 
and  reincorporate  these  appropriations  is  not  yet  de¬ 
cided.  The  discontinuing  of  the  committee  on  stand¬ 
ards,  however,  has  been  agreed  to  in  both  House  and 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  will  not  insist  on 
discontinuing  inspections  of  food  imports,  as  this  is 
an  important  work,  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  national  government  and  if  adequately  done  in 
harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the  state  food  commission¬ 
ers,  will  lessen  the  work  of  the  state  dairy  and  food 
commissions.  If  it  is  not  considered  the  proper  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agrirculture  it  should  be  made 
mandatory  on  the  customs  bureau  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment. 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS  CONVENTION. 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  will  be  held  in  Clncago  in 
June,  1907.  This  will  bring  to  Chicago  more  than 
two  thousand  delegates  and  business  men.  The  con¬ 
vention  met  this  year  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — William  Judson,  Grand  Rapids. 

1st  Vice  President — F.  W.  Hannahs,  Newark. 

2d  Vice  President — W.  T.  Chandler,  Chicago. 

Secretary — Alfred  H.  Beckmann,  New  York. 

Treasurer — Ira  B.  Smith,  Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  CALLED. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments,  now  called  the  Interstate  Pure  Food 
Commission,  will  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  first  session  to  be  held  at  1  o’clock 
p.  m.,  Tuesday,  July  17th,  to  continue  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  July  18th,  19th  and  20th. 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  WOMEN’S  CLUBS. 

Whenever  a  number  of  women  are  gathered  together 
in  any  cause  there  is  apt  to  be  an  interesting  time. 
When  these  women  happen  to  believe  they  have  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  reform  mankind,  look  out  for  pyrotechnics. 

The  St.  Paul  convention  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Woman’s  Clubs  has  passed  into  history,  and  al¬ 
though  the  discussions  were  at  times  acrimonious,  they 
were  upon  live  topics  and  will  result  in  calling  wide¬ 
spread  attention  to  defects  in  our  manners,  customs  and 
laws. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  resolutions 
adopted : 

The  repeal  of  the  import  duty  on  works  of  art.  declaring 
art  should  not  be  considered  a  luxury  in  a  republic  which 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  enlightenment. 

The  establishment  of  forest  preserves  and  the  preservation 
of  California  big  trees. 

Study  by  clubwomen  of  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  with  a  view  to  disseminating  knowledge. 

Uniform  civil  service  laws  in  all  states  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  officials  and  employes  of  state  institutions  by  civil 
service. 

Abolition  of  all  forms  of  hazing  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

The  expulsion  of  Senator  Reed  Smoot  by  the  senate. 

In  view  of  the  modest  claim  of  “The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune”  that  the  “Tribune”  and  the  club  woman  were 
responsible  for  forcing  consideration  of  the  Heyburn 
pure  food  bill  at  this  session  of  congress  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  that  the  woman’s  clubs  did  not  pass 
any  resolutions  favoring  that  bill.  Instead,  they  forc- 
ably  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  would  require 
state  and  municipal  inspection  to  protect  the  people 
against  adulterated  foods  manufactured  and  sold  in 
their  own  state  and  against  diseased  meat  slaughtered 
in  their  own  state. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Platt  Decker  of  Denver,  she  of  much 
martial  experience,  was  re-elected  president  of  the  fed¬ 
eration.  The  next  biennial  convention  will  be  held  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1908. 


“THE  INTERSTATE  PURE  FOOD  COM¬ 
MISSION.” 

We  have  received  a  number  of  communications  from 
state  dairy  and  food  commissions,  commending  our 
stand  against  the  change  of  name  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  to  Inter¬ 
state  Pure  Food  Commission.  We  have  permission  to 
make  use  of  these  letters,  but  will  not  at  the  present 
time  do  so,  as  we  trust  that  the  association  will  early 
recognize  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  change  the  name  at 
all,  and  a  great  mistake  to  take  a  slap  at  the  dairy 
interests  by  failing  to  acknowledge  their  relationship 
with  the  organization.  Even  granting  that  a  change 
of  name  was  desirable  the  name  selected  is  inappro¬ 
priate,  as  it  does  not  indicate  the  national  character 
of  the  organization,  nor  is  the  label  true  to  contents,  as 
the  association  is  in  no  sense  a  commission. 


GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  GOATS. 

First  Goat:  I  just  ate  a  couple  of  tin  cans. 

Second  Goat :  That’s  all  right ;  no  one  has  said  that  the 
cans  themselves  are  adulterated. — New  York  Sun. 

We  hate  to  knock  on  Billy’s  favorite  diet,  but  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  remark  between  meals  and  confiden¬ 
tially,  that  the  cans  are  not  all  they  should  be.  Before 
the  goats  indulge  in  the  next  can  banquet  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  all  cans  be  warranted  free  from  lead,  zinc, 
rust  and  corrosion,  and  to  be  made  of  four-ply  tin,  rosin 
soldered,  and  palm  oil  finished. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  SCHUKNECHT. 

Hon.  H.  E.  Schuknecht,  assistant  state  food  com¬ 
missioner  and  dairy  expert  of  Illinois,  tells  The 

American  Food 
Journal  that  he  is 
planning  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  im¬ 
pure  and  adulterated 
milk  this  summer, 
especially  outside  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  double  city 
and  state  inspection 
the  Chicago  milk  sup¬ 
ply  is  in  comparative¬ 
ly  good  condition,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  imrove- 
ment  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Schuknecht  is  a 
practical  dairyman, 
and  realizes  that  much 
is  expected  of  him  in 
improving  the  dairy  products  of  the  state.  He  has 
asked  for  and  will  receive  an  inspector  especially  quali¬ 
fied  to  take  up  investigations  in  dairy  lines. 

The  State  Food  Commission  has  held  several  con¬ 
ferences  with  manufacturers  as  to  the  question  of  how 
much  and  what  kinds  of  preservatives  shall  be  allowed 
in  food  and  principles  governing  the  use  of  artificial 
color.  It  has  been  decided  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  col¬ 
ored  distilled  vinegar  in  Illinois.  The  present  ruling 
is  that  it  may  be  sold  if  labeled  “colored.” 

As  a  general  proposition  Mr.  Schuknecht  does  not 
believe  in  taking  any  position  not  backed  up  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  but  to  work  first  for  an  explicit  law 
and  then  enforce  it. 


PERSONALS. 

Walter  Kennicott  of  Glenview  has  been  appointed  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Illinois  Food  Commission. 

T.  K.  Bruner,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Food 
Commission,  has  been  elected  president  oi  the  Southern 
Emigration  Association. 

F.  J.  H.  Kracke,  assistant  dairy  and  food  commis¬ 
sioner  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  naval  officer 
of  the  port  of  New  York. 


Owing  to  the  demands  on  our  space  occasioned  b\ 
the  completion  in  this  number  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments  and  to  the  publication  of  the  addresses 
delivered  at  the  National  Pure  Food  Show  we  will  be 
obliged  to  omit  our  directory  of  state  food  officials  and 
abridge  the  compilation  of  the  state  food  laws  and  our 
scientific  department. 


There  are  a  number  of  candidates  in  the  field  for 
dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  Ohio.  Besides  Hon. 
Horace  Ankeney,  who  is  serving  his  second  term,  Hon. 
B.  S.  Young,  of  Ada,  one  of  the  chemists  of  the  de¬ 
partment :  Mr.  Frank  L.  Beggs,  of  the  wholesale  drug- 
firm  of  Styron,  Beggs  &  Co.,  of  Newark ;  Mr.  Ren- 
nick  W.  Dunlap,  of  Kingston  county,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
De  Muth,  of  Lucas  county,  are  candidates. 

There  is  considerable  opposition  to  the  third  term 
idea  in  Ohio  and  Mr.  Ankeney  will  have  a  hard  time  of 
it  to  secure  a  renomination. 
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DR.  WILEY  IN  CONFLICT  WITH  HIS  CHIEF. 


Secretary  Wilson  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Whalen  Health 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Chicago  Repudi¬ 
ates  Wiley  as  an  Expert  Pathologist  and  Inti¬ 
mates  That  He  Talks  on  Matters  Which 
He  Knows  Nothing  About  and  Which 
Are  None  of  His  Business,  as 
a  Government  Official. 

1  he  following  interview  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
American  and  Examiner  of  June  1st,  1906: 

Dr.  Wiley  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  denounced  the  position  taken  by  Dr. 
Whalen  with  great  bitterness. 

"It  is  venal,  venal,  I  say!"  exclaimed  the  veteran 
government  chemist  when  he  heard  of  Dr.  Whalen’s 
doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  eating  such  meat  was  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  important  commercial 
consideration  of  the  loss  of  several  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  meat  annually. 

"His  argument  in  regard  to  tubercular  meat  is 
unscientific  and  unsound,”  said  Dr.  Wiley.  "We 
don  t  have  to  show  that  meat  is  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
The  proof  is  on  the  other  side.  They  must  show 
that  it  is  fit  to  be  eaten.” 

The  following  telegrams  and  letters  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  Health  Commissioner  Dr.  Charles  J. 
\\  halen  and  Dr.  Wiley  and  Secretary  Wilson  are  self- 
explanatory  : 

Chicago,  June  1st,  1906. 

W.  H.  Wiley, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

In  a  criticism  in  this  morning’s  Chicago  Exam¬ 
iner  of  a  statement  made  by  myself  that  in  cases  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  where  the  same  is  strictly  local¬ 
ized  the  remainder  of  the  carcass  may  be  used  for 
food  if  not  emaciated,  you  are  quoted  as  ridiculing 
and  questioning  the  saneness  of  the  assertion. 

Please  wire  me  at  once  in  full  at  my  expense  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  statements  attributed  to 
you ;  also  your  views  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
strictly  localized  tuberculosis  affects  the  entire  car¬ 
cass  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  food. 

Charles  J.  Whalen, 
Commissioner  of  Health. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1st,  1906. 
Chas.  J.  Whalen, 

Commissioner  of  Health, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Have  not  seen  statements  attributed  to  me ;  I  said 
to  reporter  that  I  considered  the  sale  of  tuberculous 
bovine  carcasses  a  highly  dangerous  imposition  on 
the  consumer;  that  the  flesh  should  be  considered 
unwholesome  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the 
seller  and  not  the  consumer ;  that  I  considered  your 
statement  he  showed  me  wholly  illogical  and  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  rights  of  the  consumer,  whom  a  health 
officer  is  appointed  to  protect,  to  secure  a  sordid  gain 
of  the  dealer  who  is  willing  to  sell  undesignated  a 
product  the  consumer  would  spurn  if  he  knew  its 
nature.  Wiley. 
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Chicago,  June  I,  1906. 

W.  H.  Wiley, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Your  telegram  just  received  does  not  answer  my 
question  as  to  localized  tuberculosis  affecting  the  en¬ 
tire  carcass.  I  made  a  carefully  qualified  statement. 
Please  read  my  telegram  once  more  and  answer 
briefly  question  contained  in  last  two  lines  of  same. 

Charles  J.  Whalen,  M.  D., 
Commissioner  of  Health. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  2,  1906. 
Chas.  J.  Whalen, 

Commissioner  of  Health, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Am  not  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  respecting 
the  effect  of  strictly  localized  tuberculosis  upon  the 
entire  carcass  as  affecting  its  value  for  food.  Have 
never  regarded  tuberculosis  as  a  strictly  localized 
disease,  but  as  affecting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  health  of  the  whole  body.  Am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  rights  of  the  consumer  are  violated  when¬ 
ever  any  carcass  is  offered  for  food  purposes  coming 
from  an  animal  affected  with  any  kind  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  strictly  localized  or  otherwise.  Wiley. 

Chicago,  June  7,  1906. 

Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  21st  of  March,  1906,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Bi-ehn,  Director  of 
Laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Health,.  City  of 
Chicago,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  on.  the  matter  of 
regulations  to  be  adopted  governing  the  passing  and 
condemnation  of  meat  at  the -Union  Stock  Yards  of 
this  city.  i  . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  .was  represented 
at  the  meeting  named  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of 
Pathological  Division;  Dr.  R.  P.  Steddon,  Chief  of 
Inspection  Division,  and  Geo.  P.  McCabe,  Solicitor 
of  the  Department.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting  it 
was  agreed  that  the  two  departments  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  co-operate,  and  that  hereafter  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  {[Industries,  Order  No.  125,  with  its 
amendments,  should  be  the  standard  for  the  meat 
inspection  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  agreement, 
as  you  know,  was  signed  by  the  parties  already 
named,  and  approved  by  the  mayor  of  this  city  and 
myself,  also  by  yourself. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  Neill-Reynold’s  Re¬ 
port,  in  an  interview  which  was  published  in  the 
Chicago  American  of  this  city,- 1  made,  a  statement 
which  you  will  find  embodied  in  the  marked  para¬ 
graphs  on  the  first  page  of  the  Department  Bulletin 
for  the  week  ended  June  2d,  which  is  enclosed 
herewith. 

In  the  Chicago  Evening  American  of  June  1st, 
Dr.  Wiley  made  use  of  the  language  attributed  to 
hmi  in  the  marked  clipping  also  herewith  enclosed, 
to  which  your  attention  is  called.  On  the  same  date 
I  sent  Dr.  Y  iley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
a  telegram,  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  and  in  reply 
received  the  telegram,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  en¬ 
closed. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  decided  conflict 
of  opinion  between  two  officials  of  the  same  depart¬ 


ment  of  the  government.  You  are  perhaps  aware 
of  the  fact  that  from  the  time  I  became  commission¬ 
er  of  health  down  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  in 
favor  of  more  stringent  rules  than  the  government 
had  adopted ;  that  I  also  proceeded  along  those 
lines  at  the  time  the  conference  was  held,  which  led 
to  the  agreement  being  made  that  the  city  would 
abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
department  of  Agriculture.  I  felt,  of  course,  that 
the  chief  pathologist,  of  your  department  knew 
where  the  exact  lines  should  be  drawn,  and  that 
should  the  city  attempt  to  draw  them  closer  the 
courts  would  not  sustain  us,  neither  would  public 
sentiment.  It  occurs  to  me,  however,  in  view  of  Dr. 
Wiley’s  pronounced  disapproval  of  the  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  laid  down  in 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industries,  Order  No.  125,  it 
should  have  been  made  known  at  the  time  such  rules 
were  being  formulated,  and  that  they  come  with  bad 
taste  at  this  particular  juncture.  If  possible  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  reconcile  the  position  taken  by 
Dr.  Wiley  with  that  of  the  chief  pathologist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  J.  Whalen,  M.  D., 
Commissioner  of  Health. 

June  9,  1906. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Whalen, 

Commissioner  of  Health, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

.Dear  Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  with  enclo¬ 
sures,  in  regard  to  Dr.  Wiley’s  telegrams  to  vou. 
and  have  noted  with  care  all  you  say.  The  question 
of  drawing  the  line  with  regard  to  carcasses  fit  for 
food  is  a  pathological  one,  and  seeing  it  has  been 
raised  by  Dr.  Wiley,  I  have  submitted  it  to  my 
pathologists  and  will  -consult  with  some  outside  of 
the  department,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  we 
should  modify  our  rules.  These  rules  are  now  more 
stringent  than  in  many  European  countries.  Dr. 
Wiley  has  an  entirely  different  line  of  work  in  this 
department,  and  when  questions  of  this  kind  are  to 
be  determined  we  call  upon. trained  pathologists  in 
the  department  and  out  of  it,'  so  as  to  lay  down  safe 
rules  in  this  regard.  The  important  feature  of  this 
question  is  now  pending  in  Congress.  We  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  get  more  'stringent  legislation  and 
money  to  put  It  Into  effect.  "The  pathological  ques¬ 
tion  .will  be  kept  in  min'd,  and  in  fact  investigations 
are  now  being  made  .along  this  line;  When  we  reach 
conclusions .  Dsjiall  be  glad  to  communicate  with  you 
further.' ; "In .the  meanwhile,  if. there  is  any.  help  you 
can -give  us  in  this  direction,  it  will  have  due  weight 
with  us.  Very  truly  yours, 

-  James  Wilson,  • 
Secretary. 


GIVE  CREDIT  TO  WHOM  CREDIT  IS  DUE. 

Mark  Twain  once  told  a,  grocer  that  the  pepper  lie  bought 
of  him  was  half  p’s..  It  was  some  time  before  the  indignant 
grocer  saw  the  point.— Good,  Housekeeping. 

With  due  respect  to  our  esteemed  contemporary  we 
would  suggest  the  joke,  while  generally  recognized  as 
a  good  one,  is  attributed  to  the  wrong  man.  Author¬ 
ship  seems  to  be  disputed  between  Rameses  II  and 
Noah,  with  circumstantial  evidence  favoring  the  later 
date. 
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Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  a 
pure  food  show  had  as  much  meaning  as  the  food  show 
recently  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Every  brand  of 
every  kind  of  food  product  exhibited  had  to  pass  the 
rigid  inspection  of  the  Minnesota  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Commission.  The  thousands  of  people  who  at¬ 
tended  this  show  returned  to  their  homes  with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  brands  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  seen  at  th:s  exhibition  were  legal  and  free  from 
harmful  ingredients,  which  knowledge  would  aid  them 
in  all  future  purchases.  The  lectures  on  pure  food 
topics  by  food  experts  of  national  reputation  every 
afternoon  dur:ng  the  week  were  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  the  great  good  the  public  derived 
from  these  talks  cannot  be  over  estimated.  We  have 
already  published  the  addresses  of  Miss  J.  L.  Sheppard 
and  Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton  and  Inspector  E.  B.  Heidberg. 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  the  papers  of  Prof.  Julius 
Hortvet,  chemist  of  the  Minnesota  Dairy  and 'Food 
Commiss'on,  and  of  Edward  Iv.  Slater,  Minnesota 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

In  our  May  issue  were  also  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  beautiful  booths  of  the  Minnesota  Dairy 
and  Food  Commission — Swift  &  Co.,  The  Towle  Syrup 
Company,  Geo.  Benz  &  Sons,  The  American  Food 
Journal. 


EXHIBIT  OF  THEO.  HAMM  BREWING  CO. 

When  all  were  so  beautiful,  it  is  difficult  to  particu¬ 
larize.  However,  the  exhibit  of  the  Hamm  Brewing 
Co.  of  St.  Paul  should  be  especially  noted. 

I  he  booth  was  built  upon  six  lomc  columns  upon  a 
paneled  counter  and  surmounted  by  a  handsomely 
proportioned  cornice,  all  shining  white. 

1  he  beauty  of  it  was  in  the  lighting  scheme  in  which 
350  electric  lamps  were  used.  There  was  200  lights  in 
the  paneled  steel  ceiling  alone  and  350  in  all,  most 
effectively  arranged.  It  was  not  only  the  most  costly, 
but  the  most  beautiful  exhibit  in  all  the  array  at  tlie 
armory. 

A  novel  effect  was  produced  by  using  large  bottles 
cf  beer  as  lenses  illumined  by  powerful  lights  under 
the  counter. 

A  fine  painting  on  canvas  of  the  Hamm  brewing 
plant  filled  the  rear  of  the  booth. 

Notwithstanding  the  flood  of  light  in  the  booth  there 
was  nothing  dazzling,  owing  to  the  artistic  employ¬ 
ment  of  ground  glass  to  soften  the  effect. 

The  whole  effect  was  most  happy — grace  of  line, 
harmony  of  color  blending,  and  judicious  illumination 
contributing  alike  to  make  it  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

Attractive  souvenir  bottles  of  .Hamm's  beer  were 
given  to  all  visitors. 


THEO.  HAMM  BREWING  CO.  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  NATIONAL  PURE  FOOD  SHOW. 
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WHITE  ENAMEL  REFRIGERATOR  CO.  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  NATIONA  L  PURE  FOOD  SHOW. 
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EXHIBIT  OF  THE  WHITE  ENAMEL  RE¬ 
FRIGERATOR  CO. 

Another  attractive  exhibit  at  the  ex¬ 
position  was  the  White  Enamel  Re¬ 
frigerator  Co.,  of  St.  Paul.  A  pretty 
piece  of  furniture  is  always  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  when  with  elegance  is  com¬ 
bined  the  ideas  of  cleanliness  and 
usefulness  the  first  glance  is  bound 
to  lead  to  an  investigation.  The 
White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Co.  were 
the  first  to  line  their  refrigerators 
with  white  enamel,  and  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  are  readily  apparent. 
It  absorbs  no  odors  ;  it  enables  the  re¬ 
frigerator  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  sweet.  These  refrigerators  are 
so  arranged  as  to  give  a  constant  and 
pure  cold  air  circulation  through  the 
storage  chambers.  The  booths  of  the 
White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Co.,  as 
herein  reproduced,  indicate  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  this  piece  of  kitchen  furni¬ 
ture. 

EXHIBIT  OF  THE  BORDERS  CONDENSED 
MILK  COMPANY. 

The  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Com- 
panv  has  always  welcomed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  to  the  public  the  pur¬ 
ity  of  its  goods,  and,  therefore,  were 
represented  at  the  Natibnal  Pure 
Food  Show  by  an  attractive  exhibit. 
Cofifee  with  condensed  milk  were 
served  to  thousands  of  visitors  by 
agreeable  and  attractive  demonstrat¬ 
ors.  A  point  was  made  that  the  Bor¬ 
dens  were  first  in  the  field  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  still  leaders.  Their 
Eagle  brand  of  condensed  milk  and 
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the  Columbia  brand  of  “evaporated  cream”  are  known 
the  world  over.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  in  dairy 
communities  where  milk  is  as  a  rule  good  and  cheap 
that  many  prefer  condensed  milk  to  frsh,  knowing' 
that  it  is  pure  and  free  from  germs  and  therefore 
healthful. 

EXHIBIT  OF  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 

i  he  Royal  Baking  Powder  exhibit  was  also  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  served  to  keep  before  the  Northwest  the  fact 
that  Royal  stands  for  purity  in  baking  powder.  A 
little  girl  in  Minnesota  was  saying  her  prayers  and 
finished  by  saying  “and  Lord  make  me  pure — abso¬ 
lutely  pure — like  Royal  Baking  Powder.” 

Other  exhibits  were  worthy  of  mention,  but  those 
illustrated  will  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty,  variety  and 
educational  value  of  the  show. 


In  conclusion  we  may  mention  that  financially  the 
show  was  a  great  success.  More  than  50,000  people 
passed  through  the  doors  in  one  week,  and  the  Elks' 
exchequer  is  more  than  $10,000  to  the  good.  The 
proceeds  of  the  show  will  be  used  in  furnishing  the  new 
home  of  the  Elks  on  Rice  Park.  The  members  of  the 
State  Food  Commission  feel  amply  repaid  for  then- 
labors  in  the  increased  interest  in  pure  food. 


Consul  Brunot  of  St.  Etienne  calls  attention  to  an  industry 
that  has  been  recently  created  in  the  west  of  France  at 
Surgeres— the  extraction  of  casein  from  skimmed  milk  The 
daily  production  for  the  last  year  was  2,000  kilos,  represent¬ 
ing  22,000,000  quarts  of  skimmed  milk.  Casein  is  used  in 
manufacture  of  high  toned  paper,  playing  cards  and  in 
textile  industries. .  It  is  also  used  in  the  dyeing  industry  to 
replace  albumen  in  fixing  mineral  colors  and  in  commerce 
furnishes  colors  composed  of  casein,  hydrate  of  lime  and 
coloring  matter.  A  large  amount  is  also'  now  annually  used 
m  the  production  of  galath,  an  artificial  ivory,  and  substi¬ 
tute  for  celluloid  and  bone. 


Absolutely  Pure 

■I  '  makes 
#  rnt  BES' 
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THE  GROWTH  OFFOOD  ADULTERATION  AND 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PURE  FOOD 
LEGISLATION. 

PROF.  JULIUS  HORTVET. 

The  growth  of  food  adulteration  and  the  development  of 
pure  food  legislation  in  Europe  and  in  America  are  subjects 
which  are  capable  of  an  extensive  historical  treatment.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  references  on  these  matters  are  available  for 
the  general  reader,  yet  there  is  much  to  be  found  among  the 
traditions,  records  and  literatures  of  various  times  and  peo¬ 
ples,  which,  if  collected  in  a  single  work,  might  make  a 
volume  of  incomparable  interest. 

It  is  true  that  food  adulteration  as  a  great  evil  is  chiefly 
a  development  of  modern  times.  It  has  followed  in  the 
wake  of  a  broadening  civilization.  Before  adulteration  began 
to  assume  formidable  proportions,  commerce  had  developed 
into  something  like  the  organized  trade  conditions  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  to-day.  In  the  earliest  states  of  society 
there  were  knavish  tricks,  unfair  bartering,  substitutions  of 
bad  for  good,  meanness  of  all  kinds,  but  systematic  fraud 
and  deceit  were  not  possible.  In  the  semi-pastoral  state  the 
foods  and  foodstuffs  of  the  people '  were  few  and  simple. 
We  picture  in  our  minds  men  at  the  flail  and  women  grinding 
at  the  mill.  The  meal  was  made  of  such  grains  as  the 


PROF.  JULIUS  HORTVET, 

Chemist,  Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food  Commission. 

householder  furnished;  food  materials  were  mainly  raw  and 
crude,  and  their  preparation  for  use  was  a  duty  of  members 
or  servants  of  the  family.  The  average  stock  of  family  gro¬ 
ceries  was  very  small ;  there  were  no  markets  filled  with  all 
manner  of  foods  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation ;  there 
were  no  potted  meats  or  canned  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Amidst  a  glamour  of  mystery  and  superstition,  Moses  gave 
the  early  Jews  their  first  regulations  concerning  the  handling 
and  sale  of  foods.  “Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judg¬ 
ment  in  mete  yard,  in  weight  or  in  measure;  just  balances, 
just  weights,  a  just  ephah  and  a  just  hin  shall  ye  have.”  It 
was  commanded  that  animals  which  were  offered  for  sacri¬ 
fice,  portions  of  which  were  used  as  food  for  the  priests 
and  Levites,  should  be  without  blemish,  and  that  no  meat 
should  be  eaten  more  than  two  days  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
animal.  The  Rabbinical  law  further  requires  that  all  animals 
used  as  food  shall  be  slaughtered  by  a  priest  who  shall  first 
carefully  examine  to  determine  whether  any  disease  be  pres¬ 
ent.  Also  both  Biblical  and  Rabbinical  laws  require  that 
meat  shall  not  be  eaten  from  any  animal  which  died  other¬ 
wise  than  at  the  butcher’s  hand. 

There  are  several  notices  of  ancient  sophistications  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  traders.  It  is  recorded  that 
in  early  Rome  bread  was  sometimes  adulterated  with  mineral 
matter,  and  that  the  sophistication  of  wines  was  so  prevalent 
that  pure  wines  were  different  to  obtain.  The  well-worn  tale 


of  the  detection  of  the  base  metal  in  the  crown  of  Hicro  by 
Archimedes,  some  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  may  be  accepted  as  probably  the  earliest  scientific 
detection  of  adulteration.  This  process  invented  by  the 
philosopher  of  Syracuse  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  de¬ 
termination  of  specific  gravity,  and  is  one  of  the  quantitative 
methods  employed  daily  in  our  food  laboratories.  We  read 
of  the  adulteration  of  opium  and  other  drugs,  of  ingenious 
mixtures  for  imparting  the  flavors  of  age  and  maturity  to  new 
wines,  and  of  sundry  frauds  practiced  in  the  trades,  though 
not  always  relating  to  foods  and  beverages.  In  Europe  gen¬ 
erally,  down  to  the  eleventh  century  and  onwards,  the  bakers, 
the  brewers,  the  vintners,  the  spicers  and  grocers  were  fre¬ 
quently  accused  of  corrupt  practices.  In  those  times,  how¬ 
ever,  morality  was  generally  low,  and  adulteration  relatively 
an  innocent  pastime.  “False  weights,  false  measures,  false 
pretences  of  all  kinds,  were  the  instruments  of  commerce 
generally  in  use.  No  buyer  would  trust  the  word  of  a  seller, 
and  .there  was  hardly  any  class  in  which  a  man  might  not 
with  reason  suspect  that  his  neighbor  intended  to  rob  or  even 
to  murder  him.” 

At  the  dawn  of  the  thirteenth  century  Europe  had  greatly 
advanced  in  education  and  civilization;  manufactures  and 
commerce  had  become  greatly  extended  and  diversified.  In 
England  and  France  the  common  people  had  been  given  a 
voice  in  legislative  bodies,  and  contemporaneouslv  with  this 
popular  awakening  we  find  the  protection  of  foods  a  subject 
of  frequent  legal  enactments.  The  sale  of  bread  was  regu¬ 
lated  in  England  early  in  the  reign  of  John,  by  what  was 
called  the  “Assize  of  Bread,”  the  original  object  of  which 
was  to  regulate  the  price  of  bread  by  limiting  the  profit  of 
the  baker  on  each  quarter  of  wheat,  so  that  the  price  of 
the  loaf  should  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  price  of  the 
wheat.  The  “Assize  of  Bread”  in  its  influence  was  probablv 
the  exact  reverse  of  what  was  intended.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  development  of  trade  was  restricted  injuriously,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  bakers  suffered.  There  were  inducements  to 
recover  losses  by  dishonest  practices,  and  as  time  went  cp. 
and  the  sins  of  the  bakers  accumulated,  clauses  with  regard 
to  the  adulteration  of  bread  were  inserted,  and  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  later  additions,  may  be  considered  collectively  as 
the  ancient  English  “Sale  of  Food  Act.”  The  following 
provision,  taken  from  the  assize  of  1582,  is  characteristic : 
“If  there  be  any  that  bv  false  means  useth  to  sell  meale : 
for  the  first  tvme  he  shall  be  grievously  punished,  the  second 
tyme  he  shall  lose  his  meale:  the  third  tyme  he  shall  for- 
sweare  the  town,  and  so  likewise  the  bakers  that  offend.” 
“Also  houchers  that  sell  mesell  porke  or  nrozen  flesche:  for 
the  first  tyme  they  shall  be  grievously  emersed.  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  tyme  so  offendinge  they  shall  have  the  judgment  of  the 
pillory,  for  the  third  tyme  they  shall  be  comvtted  to  pryson 
until  ransomed,  and  the  fourth  tyme  they  shall  forswere 
the  towne.” 

The  forms  of  adulteration  seem  to  have  varied.  We  find 
evil  practices  not  only  in  the  sale  of  flour  and  meal,  but  some¬ 
times  bread  was  made  altogether  of  putrid  and  rotten  ma¬ 
terials  ;  sometimes  it  was  good  outside  and  bad  within,  and 
as  for  the  addition  of  alum  and  other  mineral  matters,  such 
frauds  could  only  be  detected  in  extreme  instances.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  that  “Alan  de  Lyndseye,  baker,  was  sentenced  to  the 
pillorv  because  he  had  been  convicted  of  baking  bread  that 
was  found  to  be  of  bad  dough  within  and  good  dough  with¬ 
out.  and  because  such  falsity  redounds  much  to  the  deception 
of  the  people  who  buy  such  bread.” 

Among  the  minor  officials  of  the  English  town  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  were  so-called  “ale-tasters,”  whose  dutv  it  was 
to  inspect  the  beer.  It  was  decreed  by  the  Mayor  of  Guild¬ 
ford  that  the  brewers  make  a  good,  useful  ale,  and  that  they 
sell  none  until  it  be  tasted  bv  the  ale-taster.  The  ale  was 
not  only  tasted,  but  some  of  it  was  poured  on  a  wooden 
bench,  and  on  the  wet  place  the  taster  sat,  attired  in  his 
■leather  breeches.  If  sugar  had  been  added  to  the  ale,  the 
breeches  became  so  adherent  that  rising  was  difficult;  but  if 
the  breeches-dried  extract  of  the  ale  showed  no  adhesive 
property,  the  fact  of  adulteration  was  not  proven.  A  less 
crude,  but  not  unlike,  method  was  employed  by  earlier  in¬ 
spectors  to  test  the  purity  of  milk.  The  frauds  of  the  vint¬ 
ners  and  wine  sellers  attracted  some  share  of  public  attention 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  forms  of 
adulteration  were  coarse  and  doubtless  in  many  instances 
arose  from  ignorance  or  carelessness.  In  London,  in  1635, 
it  was  certified  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Lords  of  the  Common 
Council,  that  the  wines  of  a  certain  Peter  Van  Payne  had 
been  drawn  off  in  his  presence,-  and  that  in  eight  of  the 
pipes  had  been  found  bundles  of  weeds,  in  four  others  some 
quantities  of  sulphur,  in  another  a  piece  of  match,  and  in  all 
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of  them  a  kind  of  gravel  mixture  sticking  to  the  casks;  and 
that  they  were  conceived  to  be  unwholesome  and  of  a  nature 
similar  to  others  formerly  condemned  and  destroyed.  But 
in  later  years  the  perpetrators  of  frauds  evidently  became 
more  scientific  in  their  operations,  for  Addison  relates  in 
the  Tatler  of  a  certain  fraternity  of  chemical  operators  who 
wrought  underground  in  holes,  caverns  and  dark  retirements 
to  conceal  their  mysteries  from  the  observations  of  mankind. 
“These  subtle  philosophers,”  he  writes,  “are  daily  employed 
in  the  transmutation  of  liquors,  and  by  the  power  of  magical 
drugs  and  incantations  raise  under  the  streets  of  London 
the  choicest  products  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  France;  they 
squeeze  Bordeaux  out  of  the  sloe,  and  draw  Champagne  from 
an  apple.”  In  “An  Essay  on  Port  Wine,”  by  Dr.  John 
Wright,  London,  1795,  we  are  given  much  contemporary  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  making  and  selling  of  wines,  not  to 
mention  considerable  insight  into  the  life  of  the  time.  That 
methods  of  adulteration  had  greatly  increased  and  were  be¬ 
coming  organized  to  an  alarming  degree,  one  cannot  doubt 
after  reading  the  essay  through.  The  following  quotation, 
taken  from  page  17,  is  significant :  “In  autumn,  1794,  about 
300  pipes  of  Port  were  sold  in  one  day  in  London,  it  was  said, 
to  government  contractors,  for  hospital  use,  and  for  the  army 
and  navy,  at  35  1.  per  pipe.  The  cheapest ,  no,  I  mean  to  say 
the  lowest  priced  wines,  sold  at  Oporto  for  some  years  past, 
have  not  been  less  than  from  nineteen  to  22  1.  per  pipe.  The 
Custom-house  duties,  before  this  last  new  one  was  laid  on, 
freight,  insurance,  gaugers,  porters,  boatmen,  watchmen,  cart¬ 
age,  cellarage,  leakage,  etc.,  etc.  is  not  less  than  23 1.  The 
total  at  least  amounts  to  45  1.  per  pipe,  for  inferior  wine,  yet 
ingenious  men  could  sell  it  last  autumn  for  9 1.  less  than  it 
cost  them,  and  virtuous,  economical  contractors,  out  of  their 
love  for  the  pillars  of  the  nation,  purchased  Port  for  the 
sick,  in  the  large  and  numerous  hospitals,  or  for  our  fleets 
and  armies,  that  must  do  more  execution  than  all  the  powder 
or  shot  of  the  enemy.” 

Spicers,  otherwise  known  as  pepperers,  were  known  in  the 
early  centuries,  and  in  London  formed  a  separate  guild  regu¬ 
lated  by  special  ordinances.  An  ordinance  of  1316  made  it 
unlawful  to  adulterate  a  spice  by  substitution  with  foreign 
matter  or  inferior  stuff,  or  by  increasing  its  weight  with 
water.  In  England  the  trades  of  the  druggist  and  the  grocer 
were  combined.  Drugs  and  groceries  were  sold  in  the  same 
shop,  and  they  were  under  the  same  regulations  until  1617, 
when  the  apothecaries  separated  themselves  from  the  grocers. 
The  apothecaries  soon  afterwards  began  to  complain  of  the 
frauds  and  tricks  of  the  grocers,  from  whom  they  continued 
to  be  supplied  with  many  drugs,  and,  therefore,  established 
a  dispensary  for  the  purpose  of  compounding  the  more  im¬ 
portant  preparations  themselves.  Later  on  the  apothecaries 
were  by  legal  enactment  subject  to  inspection  and  super¬ 
vision  by  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  through  their  censors,  were  empowered  to  “examine, 
survey  or  govern,  correct  and  punish  all  and  singular  phy¬ 
sicians  and  practisers  in  the  faculty  of  physic,  apothecaries, 
druggists,  distillers,  and  sellers  of  waters  and  oils,  and  pre¬ 
parers  of  chemical  medicines,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
or  their  offences.” 

In  continental  Europe,  notably  in  France  and  Germany, 
there  have  been  from  very  early  times  various  special  stat¬ 
utes  relating  to  the  purity  and  quality  of  foods.  A  statute 
of  1292  of  the  Paris  brewers  forbade  the  adulteration  of 
beer,  and  in  1382  ordinances  were  promulgated  in  France 
specifying  the  proper  mode  of  bread  making,  the  punishments 
for  infringement  being  similar  in  character  to  those  inflicted 
in  England.  It  is  related  that  in  the  year  1525  a  guilty  baker 
“was  condemned  by  the  court  to  be  taken  from  the  Chatelet 
prison  to  the  cross  before  the  figlise  des  Carmes,  and  thence 
to  the  gate  of  Notre  Dame  and  to  other  public  places  in 
Paris,  in  his  shirt,  having  his  head  and  feet  bare,  with  small 
loaves  hung  from  his  neck,  and  holding  a  large  wax  candle, 
lighted,  and  in  each  of  the  places  enumerated  he  was  to  make 
amende  honorable,  and  ask  mercy  and  pardon  of  God,  the 
king,  and  of  justice  for  his  fault.”  The  blending  and  sophis¬ 
tication  of  wines  received  much  attention  in  Paris  and  other 
cities.  An  ordinance  of  1330  forbade  the  mixing  of  two  wines 
together;  no  wine  seller  was  to  give  a  false  name  to  a  wine, 
or  to  give  a  wrong  description  of  its  age ;  the  penalty  was 
confiscation  of  the  wine  and  a  fine.  Similar  laws  were 
enacted  from  time  to  time,  but  still  the  evils  did  not  seem 
to  diminish,  and  it  is  related  that  in  1708  two  hundred  in¬ 
spectors  of  wine  and  drinks  were  appointed  in  Paris.  At  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Provost  of  Paris  forbade 
the  artificial  coloring  of  butter.  Old  butter  was,  likewise,  not 
to  be  mixed  with  new,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  and  fine. 
Subsequent  laws  also  prohibited  the  sale  of  butter  in  shops 


where  fish  was  sold;  also  the  sale  of  butter  by  spicers,  chan¬ 
dlers,  apothecaries,  and  generally  by  all  carrying  on  offensive 
trades,  was  made  illegal. 

In  the  various  cities  of  Germany  in  the  early  centuries  the 
food  supply  was  controlled  by  trade  guilds,  which  had  power 
to  adopt  standards,  pass  judgment  and  punish  offenders.  The 
punishments  inflicted  were  often  severe  and  as  a  rule  humili¬ 
ating.  Public  whipping,  exhibition  in  the  pillory,  and  im¬ 
mersion  in  muddy  water  were  commonly  known,  and  in  a  few 
instances  burning  at  the  stake.  Every  considerable  trade 
was  a  little  corporation,  anct  bad  workmanship  or  falsity  in 
the  goods  offered  was  an  offense  against  the  guild  itself; 
the  offending  member  was  expeded'  or  otherwise  punished 
by  tfic  officers  of  the  guild,  in  Nuremberg  almost  every- 
tning  was  regularly  inspected;  there  was  a  “Backerschau,” 
a  “bafranschau,”  and  a  “Schau”  with  regard  to  brandy,  drugs, 
syrup,  hops,  roses,  tobacco,  iron,  meat,  salt-fish,  honey,  leather, 
and  many  other  things,  it  was  at  a  Safranschau  in  1444  that 
one  Johann  Fendeker  was  burnt,  together  with  his  false 
saffron,  and  in  the  following  year  two  men  and  a  woman 
were  buried  alive  there  for  the  same  offense.  The  punishr 
ments  for  offending  bakers  were  various.  Instances  are  re¬ 
lated  in  which  the  offender  was  put  in  a  basket  at  the  end  of 
a  long  pole  and  ducked  in  a  muddy  pool,  a  treatment  similar 
to  that  which  in  Lngland  was  given  the  scolds.  The  old 
chronicles  of  various  German  cities  relate  numerous  instances 
01  aciiiiteration  of  wine,  it  was  in  the  year  1435  that  one 
Christian  Corper,  taverner,  and  his  wife  were  put  on  a  cask 
in  which  they  had  sold  false  wine,  and  then  exposed  in  the 
pillory.  A  few  years  later,  at  Biebrich,  a  falsifier  of  wine 
was  forced  to  drink  six  quarts  of  his  own  stock,  and  it  is 
recorded  with  due  gravity  that  the  test  resulted  latally.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  at  Ulm,  every  tavern-keeper  had  to 
appear  at  stated  times  before  the  sheriff  and  swear  that 
neither  he,  his  wife,  his  children,  nor  any  one  else  in  his 
name,  haa  mixed  with  the  wine  woad,  or  extract  of  woad, 
chalk,  mustard  seed,  clay,  must  of  apples,  lead,  mercury  or 
vitriol ;  no  water  might  be  added  and  the  same  wine  must 
be  sold  as  bought.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  that  a  manufacturer  of  wine  at  Rheims  secured  for  his 
champagne,  which  was  chiefly  consumed  at  Wurtemberg,  a 
high  reputation,  on  account  of  the  unusually  exhilarating 
effects  following  its  use.  Suspicion  being  aroused,  Liebig 
made  a  chemical  examination  of  the  product,  and  found  that 
it  was  at  least  unique  in  its  gaseous  composition,  being 
charged  with  one  volume-  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  nitrous  oxide,  or  “laughing  gas.” 

In  the  fifteenth  century  and  in  the  three  centuries  follow¬ 
ing  little  progress  was  made  in  pure  food  legislation,  though 
the  practices  of  food  adulteration  -increased  with  the  growth 
of  commerce.  Before  the  present  century  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  enforce  a  comprehensive  food  law  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  science  of  chemistry  had  not  yet  been  re¬ 
leased  from  alchemy  and  other  like  fallacies,  and  had  scarcely 
begun  to  experience  a  reconstruction  on  scientific  principles-. 
Sporadic  attempts  at  restrictive  legislation  were,  it  is  true, 
occasionally  made,  but  the  laws  passed  were  almost  always 
designed  to  meet  some  isolated  case,  and  were  destined  to 
share  the  fate  of  most  legislation  of  the  kind.  The  Conseil 
de  Salubrite,  established  in  Paris  in  1802,  since  developed  into 
numerous  health  boards,  to  whom  the  French  people  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  degree  of  immunity  from  food  falsi¬ 
fication  which  they  enjoy.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  the  English  were  much  concerned  with  questions  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  adulteration  of  coffee.  The  London  Lancet  pub¬ 
lished  details  regarding  the  micrdscopical  examination  of 
samples  of  coffee  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  matter  before  Parliament.  The  chief  adulterant  com¬ 
plained  of  was  chicory,  and  it  was  asserted  in  1851  that  there 
had  been  a  diminution  since  1847  in  the  consumption  of  coffee 
to  the  extent  of  six  million  pounds,  the  real  cause  of  which 
was  the  wholesale  admixture  of  coffee  and  chicory.  In  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  one  of  the  members  quoted 
as  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  chemist  of  the  day 
that  “neither  by  chemistry  nor  by  any  other  means”  could 
the  admixture  of  chicory  with-  coffee  be  detected.  The  falsity 
of  this  declaration  was  -soon  afterwards  demonstrated  by 
means  of  the  microscope.  In  1850  the  editor  of  the  Lancet 
established  “The  Lancet  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission,”  of 
which  commission  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  soon  became  the 
leading  spirit.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry  to  be  instituted  was 
stated  as  follows:  “We  propose,  for  the  public  benefit,  to 
institute  an  extensive  and  somewhat  vigorous  series  of  in¬ 
vestigations  into  the  present  condition  of  the  various  articles 
of  diet  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity.  .  .  .*  Special  features  of  the  inquiry  will 
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be  that  they  are  all  based  upon  actual  inquiry  and  experiment; 
the  microscope  and  the  test  tube  will  be  our  constant  com¬ 
panions.”  At  the  expiration  of  three  months  it  was  prom¬ 
ised  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  shopkeepers  from 
whom  purchases  had  been  made  would  be  given.  The  prom¬ 
ise  was  kept,  and  at  the  stated  time  the  names  of  large  firms 
were  freely  published,  and  so  to  speak,  “pilloried,”  for  having 
sold  impure  and  false  goods.  Naturally,  opposition  in  every 
form  was  excited  and  the  commission  and  the  editor  of  the 
Lancet  were  threatened  with  legal  prosecution  and  personal 
violence. 

1  hrough  the  influence  of  the  Lancet  Sanitary  Commission, 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Adulteration  of  Food  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Parliament.  In  1855  this  committee  began  its 
labors,  and  summoned  before  it  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 
including  chemists,  microscopists,  manufacturers,  wholesale 
dealers  and  consumers.  Upon  the  report  of  the  select  com¬ 
mittee,  the  first  general  adulteration  act  was  drafted  and 
became  a  law  in  i860.  This  law  made  it  illegal,  first,  for 
any  person  to  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drink  with  which, 
“to  the  knowledge  of  such  person,”  any  material  or  ingre¬ 
dient  injurious  to  health  had  been  mixed;  second,  to  sell 
as  pure  or  unadulterated  any  article  of  food  which  was  adul¬ 
terated  or  not  pure.  The  act  permitted,  but  did  not  require, 
the  appointment  of  analysts,  and  the  prescribed  fees  were 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  expense  of  materials  required 
for  the  analyses.  These  defects  in  the  law,  and  chiefly  the 
provision  making  proof  of  guilty  knowledge  necessary  to 
conviction,  foretold  the  failure  of  the  law  as  a  practical 
measure.  In  fact,  these  defects  had  been  plainly  and  per¬ 
sistently  pointed  out  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  it  is 
an  unavoidable  conclusion  that  among  those  who  voted  for 
its  passage  were  some  who  knew  how  to  run  with  the  hare 
and  hold  with  the  hound.  The  agitation  for  a  new  law  soon 
began  and  resulted  in  the  act  of  1872.  This  law  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  did  not  require  proof  of 
guilty  knowledge  for  conviction,  and  was  applicable  to  drugs 
as  well  as  foods.  The  act  of  i860,  however,  remained  un¬ 
repealed,  and  under  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  acts  the 
results  were  not  satisfactory.  Many  of  the  analysts  were 
inexperienced,  and  it  happened  too  frequently  that  those  who 
possessed  considerable  chemical  knowledge  differed  widely 
in  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  analy¬ 
ses.  One  great  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  agreement  as  to 
standards  and  definitions.  Magistrates  were  perplexed  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “adulteration, ”  and  there  were  many 
conflicting  decisions  on  mere  legal  technicalities.  As  a  result 
of  numerous  complaints  and  petitions,  another  select  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed.  After  examining  a  large  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  the  committee  arrived  at  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that,  while  the  present  laws  had  done  much  good,  they  had, 
at  the  same  time,  inflicted  considerable  injury.  They  went 
into  matters  quite  in  detail,  they  discussed  fully  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law,  the  effects  upon  trade,  the  question  of 
labeling,  and  the  remuneration  of  the  analysts.  They  con¬ 
cluded  their  report  by  remarking  that  the  public  was  “cheat¬ 
ed  rather  than  "poisoned.”  On  this  report  was  based  the 
act  of  1875,  which,  as  amended  in  1879,  constitutes  in  greater 
part  the  food  law  of  England  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  given  attention  chiefly  to  the  development  of 
English  pure  food  legislation  because  the  English  law  is  in 
many  respects  the  prototype  of  our  municipal  and  state  laws. 
During  the  period  which  I  have  briefly  covered,  the  French 
law  relative  to  foods  had  been  greatly  extended.  The  French 
were  dealing  with  offenders  under  their  national  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws  forbidding  the  preparation  and  sale  of  adultera¬ 
ted  articles  of  merchandise  and  the  use  of  incorrect  weights 
and  measures.  Progress  was  also  made  in  Spain,  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Since 
1880  governmental  supervision  of  the  food  supply  has  be¬ 
come  general  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Until  within  twenty-five  years  ago  no  attempt  was  made 
in  the  United  States  to  control  in  any  way  the  character  01- 
quality  of  our  foods.  A  general  food  inspection  law  was 
enacted  by  the  thirteen  original  states,  but  the  character  of 
that  legislation  was  such  that  its  enforcement  was  not  con¬ 
templated.  Our  present  food  legislation  was  to  some  extent 
anticipated  in  1848  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  secure  the  purity 
of  imported  drugs.  In  this  act  drugs  are  directed  to  be 
tested  by  the  standards  established  by  the  various  official 
pharmacopoeias.  In  1883,  the  first  practicable  food  inspec¬ 
tion  law  of  the  United  States  was  enacted  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  This  law  immediately  went  into  effect  and 
has  been  enforced  successfully  from' the  date  of  its  enact¬ 
ment.  Since  that  time  other  states  ljave  enacted  food  laws, 
so  that  we  have  row  twenty-five  states  and  territories  which 


are  attempting  to  regulate  the  sale  of  foods  within  their 
borders. 

With  the  exception  of  a  law  of  1903,  enacted  as  a  feature 
of  the  appropriation  act  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
all  laws  relating  to  foods  that  have  been  passed  by  Congress 
were  intended  primarily  as  revenue  measures.  The  internal 
revenue  laws  enacted  prior  to  1898,  and  beginning  in  1861. 
included  all  alcoholic  beverages  except  cider  and  no  food 
except  oleomargarine,  whose  manufacture  and  sale  was  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  law  of  1886.  While  intended  primarily  as 
revenue  measures,  they  have  had  a  direct  effect  upon  the 
purity  of  alcoholic  beverages  manufactured,  since  they  pro¬ 
hibit  the  adulteration  of  the  liquors  whose  manufacture  they 
regulate.  In  1881  the  Division  of  Chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  began  the  study  of  the 
question  of  food  adulteration.  The  chief  chemist  of  the 
department,  together  with  his  able  assistants,  has  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  the  nation  and  to  the  states.  They  have 
given  a  large  share  of  attention  to  these  subjects,  and  their 
reports  cover  a  wide  range  of  products.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  national  food  laboratory  can  show  twenty 
years  of  such  thorough,  comprehensive,  and  genuinely  fun¬ 
damental  work  as  now  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  at  Washington.  Some  time  in  the  not  very  dis¬ 
tant  future,  when  selfish  interests  have  spent  their  force,  when 
petty  jealousies  and  malicious  critics  have  gone  the  way  of 
their  historical  predecessors,  the  work  of  the  national  food 
laboratory  will  stand  out  in  clear  relief  as  a  type  of  thor¬ 
oughness,  perseverance  and  courage.  Various  state  labora¬ 
tories  have  also  rendered  notable  service.  Food  commis¬ 
sions,  boards  of  health,  and  experiment  stations  have  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  fund  of  material  and  information 
requisite  to  the  successful  enforcement  of  food  laws.  States 
like  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania 
have  added  much  to  the  chemical  literature  of  food  adultera¬ 
tion.  Minnesota  has  not  waited  for  the  wave  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  to  reach  the  region  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
We  started  a  huge  wave  of  our  own,  and  in  the  territory 
affected  it  has  become  like  a  tidal  wave,  sweeping  every¬ 
thing  before  it,  and  threatening  to  invade  the  regions  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  Pacific.  Minnesota  has 
been  heard  from  on  repeated  occasions ;  our  attitude  is  well 
understood.  We  have  a  record  for  efficient  law  enforcement, 
and  our  position  among  the  states  is  one  of  leadership,  and 
affords  a  wholesome  example  to  all  who  wish  to  examine 
our  methods  and  our  work.  We  have  a  food  laboratory  that 
is  not  excelled,  if  indeed  it  is  equaled,  by  any  laboratory  for 
the  analysis  of  food  products,  anywhere  in  the  various  states 
The  Minnesota  food  laboratory  has  been  for  some  years  and 
is  to-day  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  pure  food  propaganda. 
In  point  of  samples  analyzed  during  the  year  we  are  not 
surpassed,  and  we  plan  not  to  confine  our  labors  to  the 
handling  of  the  routine  work  alone,  but  to  add  something 
yearly  to  the  fund  of  special  knowledge  which  is  the  great 
requisite  for  continued  advancement. 

The  absence  of  a  national  food  law  in  the  United  States 
may  not  be  well  understood  in  other  countries,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  wonder  at  the  state  of  affairs  ourselves.  The 
need  of  a  national  law,  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  foods  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories,  the 
sale  of  foods  between  the  states  and  between  the  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  apd  the  territories,  and  regulating 
our  foreign  commerce  in  foods,  is  fully  apparent  to  all  men 
who  think.  We  need  a  law  that  will  tend  to  conserve  the 
best  we  now  have  incorporated  in  our  state  laws,  also  a  law 
that  will  tend  to  unify  and  to  strengthen  existing  forms  of 
legislation.  The  crying  need  of  the  present  is  uniformity, 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  statutory  provisions,  but  also  in 
the  matter  of  standards  and  definitions.  We  need  a  central 
power,  strong  enough  not  only  to  prohibit  the  landing  of 
adulterated  and  impure  foods  and  drugs,  but  a  power  that 
will  operate  to  check  absolutely  the  many  forms  of  illicit 
traffic  carried  on  across  the  continent  from  state  to  state. 
We  need  a  national  organization,  co-operating,  of  course,  with 
the  various  states,  that  will  in  time  wipe  out  existing  false 
distinctions,  definitions  and  standards ;  that  will  by  its  strong 
moral  prestige  compel  local  enforcement  of  food'  laws,  that 
will  discourage  and  in  due  time  exterminate  weaklings,  time 
servers,  demagogues,  and  the  too  numerous  brood  of  officials 
who  serve  narrow  interests  and  obey  only  the  commands  of 
the  party  in  power  or  bow  only  to  the*  influences  of  pelf. 
Honest  men,  high  principled  men,  we  have  in  the  various 
boards  and  commissions  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
food  laws,  but  they  are  often  at  a  disadvantage,  and,  in 
fact,  seriously  hindered  by  the  few  who  hold  a  lower  sense 
of  their  obligations  to  the  state.  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  administration  of  food  laws  is  to  become  a  matter  of 
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seriousness,  of  study,  a  matter  of  business  conducted  ration¬ 
ally.  The  time  is  passing  when  policy  is  to  be  controlled 
by  political  expediency,  when  action  shall  anticipate  party 
success  or  personal  aggrandizement,  when  food  laboratories 
may  be  looked  upon  as  tools  whereby  to  please  individuals, 
or  to  create  sensations,  or  to  build  up  cheap  reputations. 
I  do  not  expect  a  national  food  law  to  do  everything,  to 
correct  all  these  evils,  great  or  small,  in  a  short  time;  but 
such  a  law  is  in  the  line  of  progress;  it  is  a  logical  necessity. 
Such  a  law  will  in  the  beginning  have  its  faults,  but  faults 
can  be  corrected;  a  law  can  be  strengthened,  broadened,  and 
from  year  to  year  will  increase  in  its  usefulness.  If  it  cannot 
please  every  individual  or  class  or  faction,  it  can  promote 
the  good  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  In  the  interest  of  public 
health,  in  the  interest  of  honesty  and  morals,  in  the  interest 
of  better  trade  conditions,  and  in  the  interest  of  larger  views 
and  sounder  policies  in  food  law  administration,  I  urge  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  a  national  pure  food  and  drug*  law. 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  PURE  FOOD. 

BY  HON.  EDWARD  K.  SLATER. 

The  food  question  is  one  in  which  we  are  all  deeply  in¬ 
terested..  Some  eat  to  live,  others  live  to  eat.  In  either  event 
we  are  interested  in  consuming  only  pure  food  stuffs  and  in 
knowing  what  we  get  for  our  money.  Barnum  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  American  people  like  to  be  humbugged. 
1  hat  is  only  true  when  they  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
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being  swindled.  Nothing  else  will  so  thoroughly  arouse  the 
ire  of  the  average  person  quite  so  much  as  the  realization  that 
he  or  she  has  been  the  victim  of  a  swindle. 

It  is  readily  understood  that  the  greatest  swindles  are 
possible  when  the  victim  cannot  detect  them  by  the  senses. 
When  a  chemical  analysis  is  necessary  to  detect  adulteration 
in  a  food  product,  it  is  easy  to  realize  what  a  fruitful  field 
the  swindler  has  to  work  in. 

The  aim  of  our  pure  food  laws  and  their  enforcement  is 
to  require  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  products  which 
are  pure  and  wholesome,  and  which  are  sold  for  just  what 
they  are.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  the  whole  intent  of  the 
pure  food  laws  will  have  been  carried  out. 

To  carry  out  a  discussion  of  the  subject  assigned  me  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  campaign  for  pure 
foods  in  this  state.  Every  battle  is  followed  by  a  history  of 
the  campaign.  Minnesota’s  pure  food  laws  are  recognized 
as  among  the  very  best  in  the  country,  and  the  quality  of 
the  food  stuffs  sold  in  the  state  is  far  above  the  average  of 
the  country.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  supplemented  by  the 


co-operation  of  those  interested  in  placing  goods  upon  the 
market. 

Every  honest  manufacturer  and  dealer  is  an  advocate  of 
pure  food  laws  and  their  proper  enforcement.  The  dealer 
who  is  striving  to  build  up  a  demand  and  reputation  for  his 
goods  is  enabled  to  do  so  because  his  competitor’s  goods  are 
compelled  to  show  up  in  their  true  light  and  appeal  to  the 
consumer  for  just  what  they  are.  Good  quality  demands  a 
good  price,  and  all  grades  are  thus  placed  upon  a  proper 
competing  basis. 

Honest  dealers,  therefore,  welcome  pure  food  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  as  they  know  that  they  are  benefited  thereby. 

Just  how  does  the  consumer  derive  a  benefit?  He  may 
rest  in  the  satisfaction  that  he  is  getting  what  he  pays  for 
and  that  the  goods  he  places  on  his  table  are  not  loaded  with 
poison.  He  may  derive  considerable  satisfaction  that  he  is 
getting  pure  tomato  catsup  instead  of  a  product  made  from 
the  refuse  of  canning  factories  and  colored  and  spiced  to 
resemble  tomato  catsup;  that  his  syrups  and  jellies  are  pure 
instead  of  being  glucose  mixtures;  that  his  honey  was  made 
by  bees  instead  of  by  dishonest  men;  that  his  pepper  is  pure 
instead  of  being  adulterated  with  ground  olive  stones,  co- 
coanut  shells,  wheat,  starch,  etc. 

In  spite  of  the  active  work  of  a  pure  food  department 
spurious  goods  are  occasionally  found  upon  the  market,  but 
the  proportion  of  such  goods  is  very  small,  and  is  decreasing 
from  year  to  year. 

While  the  organization  of  the  dairy  and  food  department 
of  this  state  is  of  a  police  character,  an  earnest  effort  has 
been  made  the  past  few  months  to  arouse  interest  on  the  part 
of  dealers  and  consumers,  and  to  unite  the  co-operation  of 
the  former  with  the  department  in  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the  law  and  its  observance 
in  both  letter  and  spirit.  The  results  have  been  highly  pleas¬ 
ing  and  have  proven  the  value  of  such  work.  It  should  be 
enlarged  upon  in  the  future. 

What  can  the  consumer  do  to  assist  in  the  cause  of  pure 
foods  ?  He  can  do  a  great  deal.  He  can  let  his  dealer  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  is  interested  in  getting  only  what  he  pays 
for.  He  can  insist  upon  a  guarantee  from  said  retailer.  He 
can  examine  the  labels  on  the  packages  of  food  he  purchases, 
and  decide  whether  the  manufacturer  is  trying  to  sell  his 
goods  for  something  better  than  they  really  are.  If  such  is 
the  case  the  consumer  can  call  the  dealer’s  attention  to  the 
case  and  get  an  explanation.  If  every  consumer  in  our  state 
would  become  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  take 
it  up  with  his  dealers,  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  getting 
the  dealers  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  They  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  please  their  customers  as  they  know  that  is  the  only 
way  to  gain  and  hold  trade.  The  battle  for  pure  food  is  an 
incessant  one,  but  it  is  fruitful  of  results  for  the  right  side. 
The  dishonest  manufacturer  or  dealer  is  finding  Minnesota 
very  untenable  territory  to  work  in,  and  this  condition  of 
affairs  may  be  still  further  improved  by  the  continued  co¬ 
operation  of  all  good,  reliable  dealers  with  the  state  depart¬ 
ment,  supplemented  with  the  hearty  support  of  the  consuming 
public. 


ALABAMA  TO  HAVE  PURE  FOOD  LAW. 

Advices  from  New  Orleans  reported  that  the  last  meeting 
of  the  New  Orleans  Grocers’  Association  endorsed  a  state 
pure  food  bill,  and  is  on  record  as  urging  the  passage  of  such 
a  measure.  The  advices  say :  “The  association  approved  the 
pure  food  bill  drawn  up  by  Attorney  W.  F.  Brewer,  who 
drew  the  anti-trading  stamp  bill,  which  stood  the  test  of  the 
supreme  court.  Mr.  Brewer’s  latest  effort  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  pure  food  commissioner,  defines  his  salary  and 
duties,  and  also  makes  its  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  to  manufacture  or  offer  for  sale  in  this  state  any 
impure  and  injurious  food  products. 

“The  announcement  was  made  that  two  more  lard  manu¬ 
facturers  had  agreed  to  stamp  the  net  weight  and  tare  of  all 
lard  tierces.  The  two  firms  were  Swift  &  Co.  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Packing  Co.  As  a  result  of  active  and  persistent  work 
on  the  part  of  the  New  Orleans  association,  four  concerns  now 
stamp  the  net  weight  on  lard  tierces,  thereby  saving  the  re¬ 
tailer  from  five  to  eleven  pounds  on  each  package.” — Mod¬ 
ern  Grocer. 


Consul  Mann  of  Breslau  says  that  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
Germany  may  be  said  to  be  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  German 
Agricultural  Society  to  produce  sufficiently  good  canned 
meats  to  take  the  place  of  the  virtually  prohibited  American 
products  are  unsuccessful.  “The  price  is  in  general  too  high 
and  the  goods  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  requirement.” 
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unfair  that  Mr.  Critchfield,  the  commissioner  from 
Pennsylvania  should  bring  in  a  matter  here  that  is 
not  evidence;  it  is  not  fair,  in  view  that  Mr.  Jones 
is  not  here  now. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  I  insist  the  gentleman  shad 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  That  is  my  point  of  order,  that 
the  matter  was  gone  into  last  year  and  Mr.  Critch¬ 
field  is  here  with  the  same  proposition  now.  Why 
didn’t  he  come  hack,  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bailey, 
and  go  before  the  committee  on  that  matter?  Why- 
should  he- be  here  now  with  the  same  old  dope?  That 
Is  mv  point  of  order,  and  I  ask  the  Chair  to  rule 
upon  it.  .  .  •  - 

Mr.  Aniceney  :  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement, 
I  cannot  vouch  as  to  the  absolute  accuracy  of  it,  but 
I  feel  as  certain  of  it  as  that  I  am  standing  here, 
that  at  an  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  Chicago 
when  we  met  to  prepare  a  program  for  this  session, 
I  asked  the  question  if  there  was  not  a  matter  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  committe  brought  up  by  Mr.  Critch¬ 
field  of  Pennsylvania,  and  asked  for  the  minutes 
showing  it.  Mr.  Allen  did  not  have  the  minutes; 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Meyers,  and  Mr. 
Meyers,  as  I  remember,  stated  that  that  matter  was 
all  settled,  and  Mr.  Jones  made  some  remark  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that,  and  hence  nothing  was  done.  Now.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  Mr.  Critchfield  that  he  make  his 
statement.  If  there  has  been  any  injustice  done  any¬ 
body  I  think  there  is  enough  magnanimity  and  sense 
of  justice  in  every  one  of  us  to  right  the  matter. 

-  Mr.  Meyers  :  I  merely  wanted  to  state  the  facts 
about  the  resolution,  that  I  never  had  the  original 
resolutions  and  the  stenographer  never  had  them. 
The  secretary  took  them  home  with  him  and  printed 
a  special  circular  right  after  the- convention  containing 
the  resolutions  of  the  convention.  I  was  informed  by 
Mr.  .Boos  that  he  took  the  original  resolutions  with 
him  to  Lexington,  and  got  up  that  eight-page  pamphlet 
which  contained -them,  and  he  sent  that  pamphlet  out 
from  there.  I  never  saw  any  of  the  original  resolu¬ 
tions  introduced  aEthe  congress  nor  did  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  ;  everything  that  we  printed  in  the  book  was 
printed  from -.verbatim  reports  of  the  stenographer, 
which  he  took  down  as  they  were  read  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  have  the  original  resolutions  that 
were  transmitted  to  me.  by  The  stenographer,  but  he 
did  not  transmit  in  them  the  resolution  put  in  by  Mr. 
Critchfield. 

Mr.  Meyers  :  That  is  not  a  fair  nor  a  square  state¬ 
ment  to  make  and  does  the  official  stenographer  a 
great  injustice.  The  fact  that  it  is  printed  on  page 
297  of  the  official  proceedings,  which  I  personally  had 
charge  of  and  published,  which  Mr.  Critchfield 
has  just  read  and  is  now  before  you,  shows  that  they 
were  transmitted  and  that  we  had  nothing  to  conceal. 

Mr.  Critchfield:  It  is  very  difficult  to  sit  here 
under  the  present  circumstances.  I  have  not  come 
here  with  the  intention  of  making  any  trouble,  as  was 
indicated  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  ;  have  had  no  thought  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  I  don’t  see  why  he  should  make  such  an  imputa¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  unfair  and  unjust.  When 
1  was  recognized  by  the  chairman  before,  I  was 


about  to  say  that  I  had  read  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions :  “Whereas,  charges  have  been  made 
by  certain  business  men  of  New  York  and  Balti¬ 
more,  sworn  to  by  their  affidavits,  reflecting  upon  this 
organization,  and  especially  upon  certain  persons 
claiming  to  be  connected  with  it  as  its  representatives ; 
and, 

"Whereas,  the  usefulness  of  the  assocation  depends 
upon  the  strict  integrity  of  its  conduct  and  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  public  confidence  it  enjoys; 

"Therefore,  resolved,  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  investigate  such  charges  and  that  said 
committee  be  instructed  to  make  a  full  report  of  its 
findings  at  our  next  meeting.” 

I  asked  at  that  time  for  an  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution,  and  the  chair  ruled  that  that  could 
not  be  had  because  the  rules  of  order  required  that 
it  should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  I  was 
not  aware  at  that  time  that  this  was  not  the  case.  I 
have  since  examined  the  rules  of  order  and  I  find 
there  is  no  such  rule  of  order.  If  I  had  known  that 
there  were  not  at  that  time  I  should  have  insisted  that 
the  matter  be  taken  up  at  once.  It  was  referred  by 
the  chair  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  when 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  their  report  they 
simply  stated  that  this  resolution  had  been  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act.  After 
reading  that  resolution,  I  saw  it  passed  safely  to  the 
secretary.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  that  was  all  that 
was  in  my  power  to  do. 

The  statement  has  been  made  here  that  I  was  told 
to  appear  before  the  committee.  That  statement  is 
not  correct,  I  don’t  care  who  makes  it.  Nothing  of 
that  kind  was  said  to  me.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  fact  that  instead  of  appearing  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  before  which  I  was  told  that  I  should  appear 
that  I  had  gone  away  and  had  not  returned.  I  think 
those  present  will  remember  that  I  stated  I  was  un¬ 
expectedly  called  home  and  that  I  would  leave  Mr. 
Woodward  of  our  department  there  to  take  my  place 
and  to  represent' me  in  anything  that  might  come  up. 
I  expected  this  matter  would  be  taken  up  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  that  the  investigation  asked 
would  be  made. 

This  makes  a  very  severe  charge  against  persons 
who  have  claimed  to  be  connected  with  this  associa¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  stated  at  that  time  that  unless  this  in¬ 
vestigation  was  made,  and  made  most  thoroughly, 
that,  so  far  as  Pennsylvana  was  concerned,  we  would 
feel  that  we  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  as¬ 
sociation;  and  inasmuch  as  nothing  has  been  done  in 
the  case  I  feel  that  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  for 
myself  at  least  withdraw  from  the  association.  In 
doing  so  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  with  malice  toward 
none  and  with  good  will  for  all,  at  least  who  have 
acted  in  fairness  with  regard  to  this  matter.  I  have 
enjoyed  this  meeting  exceedingly,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  that  anything  should  have  arisen  which  inter¬ 
fered  with  my  continued  connection  with  the  associa- 
ton,  but  under  the  crcumstances  I  feel  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  for  me  to  do  but  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  In  order  that  I  may  set  myself  per¬ 
fectly  right  before  this  association,  I  will  state  that  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  Mr. 
Critchfield  has  spoken  of,  and  I  had  in  mind  that 
there  had  been  a  motion  already  made  that  all  of  these 
resolutions  would  be  referred  to  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  and  that  is  why  I  ruled  that  way,  not  to 
shut  off  any  rights  that  the  gentleman  might  have 
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had..  When  these  resolutions  came  in,  I  had  it  in 
mind  that  there  had  been  a  resolution  adopted  that 
all  resolutions  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  and  as  there  had  been  a  Committee 
on  Resolutions  appointed,  I  naturally  took  it  that  is 
where  it  belonged,  and  it  would  be  with  the  fulT  un¬ 
derstanding  and  idea  that  it  would  be  taken  up  in  its 
regular  way  and  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Critchfield:  Allow  me  to  explain.  I  only 
refer  to  that  matter  to  show  why  I  did  not  insist  upon 
immediate  action.  I  supposed  that  was  fixed  by  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  Allen  :  As  secretary,  I  want  to  explain  that 
the  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Critchfield  was  turn¬ 
ed  over  by  me  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Since  then  I  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  it.  Mr.  Boos 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  to  me,  but 
not  that  resolution.  Whether  he  received  it  from 
the  Resolutions  Committee  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but 
he  did  receive  a  copy,  as  Mr.  Meyers  says,  in  his 
stenographic  report  as  you  read  it ;  it  was  included  in 
the  book.  I  thnk  this  matter  can  be  taken  up,  and  I 
most  earnestly  wish  that  it  be  taken  up  and  settled. 
There  has  not  been  any  attempt  during  the  past  year 
to  conceal  or  do  away  with  that  resolution ;  as  the  as¬ 
sociation  knows,  there  have  been  two  different  con¬ 
victions  in  the  Executive  Committee,  and  while  these 
things  have  been  going  on  this  matter  has  been  lost 
sight  of,  rather  than  any  attempt  to  bury  it.  I  think 
the  matter  could  be  brought  up  and  in  some  way  set¬ 
tled  by  all  means ;  the  association  needs  Pennsylvania, 
and  Pennsylvania  must  not  withdraw. 

Tile  President:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  this 
matter  of  Mr.  Critchfield  has  been  neglected.  P  do 
not  think  it  has  been  done  with  any  intent  to  wrong 
Mr.  Critchfield  or  anybody;  I  cannot  believe  that.  I 
stated  to  the  gentleman  frankly  a  moment  ago  that  I 
did  not  remember  of  ever  hearing  of  it  before,  and 
I  do  not.  Mr.  Ankeney  says  that  he  thinks  at  one 
time  I  was  persent,  and  I  suppose  I  was,  when  it  was 
referred  to — was  I  present,  Mr.  Ankeney? 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  I  think  we  were  all  there  to¬ 
gether. 

The  President:  I  don’t  remember,  but,  at  any 
rate,  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  hearing  of  it  before. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  wrong  intended.  I 
further  wish  to  say  that  as  chairman  of  that  commit¬ 
tee  I  desire  to  apologize  to  Secretary  Critchfield  for 
the  apparent  neglect  in  that  matter,  and  I  ask  him  to 
reconsider  the  statement  he  made  a  moment  ago  and 
start  in  anew  with  that  matter  if  he  chooses  tq  and 
have  it  referred  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ivracice  :  The  president  has  taken  the  words 
out  of  my  mouth.  I  was  going  to  move  that  that 
should  be  done.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Critchfield, 
if  he  so  desires,  introduce  that  matter  again,  and  that 
he  do  not  withdraw  from  the  association.  Further, 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Patterson  to  withdraw  the  remark 
that  he  made  to  Mr.  Critchfield  in  reference  to  the 
“dope.”  I  don’t  think  that  was  becoming  of  him  or 
becoming  any  member  of  the  association.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Shepard  :  The  thought  I  had  in  mind  was 
this :  It  would  not  matter  perhaps  to  the  association 
so  much  if  one  member  should  withdraw,  if  Mr. 
Critchfield  feels  that  he  wishes  to  withdraw;  but,  Mr. 
President,  it  will  matter  to  this  association  whether 
we  are  resting  under  a  stigma,  individually  or  collec¬ 
tively,  and  if,  sir,  it  is  true  that  this  matter  has  simply 
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been  neglected,  I  have  the  following  resolution  to 
offer : 

I  move  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  with  instructions  to  bring  in  a  report 
at  our  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Woodward:  I  want  to  second  that  motion. 
What  Mr.  Critchfield  says  with  reference  to  his  res¬ 
olution  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  last  year  will  be 
remembered  by  those  who  were  present.  I  was  at 
the  convention  until  its  close,  or  very  near  its  close, 
after  Secretary  Critchfield  left.  This  has  been  taken 
up  as  Secretary  Critchfield’s  matter.  It  is  not  his 
matter.  It  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  integrity  of 
this  association.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  per¬ 
sonal  privilege  to  every  member  of  this  association. 
It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  integrity  of  the  association, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  association,  not  to  Secretary 
Critchfield  alone,  but  to  every  member  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  that  this  matter  should  be  investigated  and  in¬ 
vestigated  thoroughly.  (There  were  calls  for  the 
question.) 

The  President  put  the  motion  and  declared  it  car¬ 
ried. 

The  President:  I  have  already,  unauthorized  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  but  as  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  apologized  to  you  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  neglect  in  this  matter  that  'Mr.  Critchfield 
brought  before  the  convention  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Critchfield  :  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the 
light  of  refusing  to  receive  an  apology  or  going  off 
with  necessarily  any  ill  feeling  toward  anybody;  that 
is  not  my  disposition,  but  I  made  the  remark  upon 
the  floor  of  the  convention  last  year  that  unless  this 
matter  was  thoroughly  investigated  and  a  full  report 
made  concerning  it,  I  should  have  to,  so  far  as  my 
own  state  was  concerned,  withdraw  from  the  associa¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  nothing  for  us  to  do  between 
this  and  our  next  meeting.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
association  manifests  a  disposition  to  take  it  up,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nobody  connected  with  this  organiza¬ 
tion  that  can  afford  to  allow  a  thing  of  that  kind  to 
go  without  the  consideration  that  it  ought  to  have. 
In  the  meantime,  I  can  remain  without  the  camp,  not 
sulking  by  any  means,  but  when  everything  is  done  as 
it  ought  to  be  done  and  it  is  shown  that  this  associa¬ 
tion  is  not  at  fault,  I  cannot  see  why  the  doors  of  the 
church  may  not  be  opened  for  me  to  come  in  at  any 
time  that  I  may  see  fit  in  the  future. 

The  President:  Why  go  out? 

Mr.  Critchfield:  Because  I  said  I  would,  and  I 
am  a  stubborn  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  and  when  I 
say  I  will  I  feel  disposed  to  stick  to  it. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  You  made  the  statement  if  the 
matter  was  not  investigated,  and  I  think  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  the  best  we  can.  It  has  been  explained  that 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  oversight,  and  why  don’t  you 
drop  it? 

The  President:  I  simply  want  to  state  this  to 
you :  You  can  do  this,  and  I  know  you  will  do  it  and 
do  it  now,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  say  nothing  about 
retiring,  but  give  this  association  more  time :  that  is 
all  we  ask.  Extend  the  time.  Will  you  do  it,  sir? 

Mr.  Bailey  :  I  wish  to  make  a  motion.  I  move 
that  the  report  of  this  controversy  regarding  Mr. 
Critchfield  resigning  and  what  Mr.  Patterson  has  said 
about  the  “dope”  be  stricken  from  the  record,  and 
that  the  only  thing  which  remain  on  the  record  be  this 
motion  that  it  be  referred  to  this  committee  and  all 
of  the  rest  he  stricken  out. 
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Mr.  Patterson  :  Yes,  I  withdraw  that  remark, 
but  it  is  my  honest  opinion,  the  same  as  Mr.  Critch- 
field,  that  he  introduced  a  resolution,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee,  and  the  matter 
was  talked  about  that  evening,  and  I  was  asked  by 
some  of  the  members  to  look  for  Mr.  Critchfield  and 
I  found  that  he  had  gone,  and  that  was  as  I  under¬ 
stood  it.  As  far  as  the  “dope”  is  concerned,  I  with¬ 
draw  that  remark  and  apologize  to  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  President:  I  wish  to  say  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Critchfield,  that  I  have  apologized  for  the  apparent 
neglect  and  I  have  stated  to  you  that  there  was  no 
intent  and  no  thought  of  malice  in  this  matter,  and 
he  has  withdrawn  the  remark  that  was  disagreeable. 
I  don’t  know  that  we  can  do'  more.  We  should  be 
glad  now  to  hear  from  Mr.  Critchfield  and  pass  on 
to  other  business. 

Mr.  Allen  :  The  convention  closes  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  will  be  ready  in  the  next  day  or  two  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  secretary.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
man’s  remarks  should  go  out  until  those  remarks  have 
been  revised.  I  would  like  to  revise  some  things  I 
have  said  on  the  Standard  business,  because  I  don’t 
want  to  be  misunderstood,  but  I  think  that  no  man’s 
remarks  should  go  out  until  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  revise  them,  and  I  move  that  the  stenographer 
transmit  under  oath  a  correct  copy  and  only  copy  of 
the  proceedings  to  the  secretary  for  publication,  and 
that  no  remarks  be  published  until  each  man  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  revise  and  correct  and  transmit  back 
to  whoever  publishes  the  proceedings  his  remarks. 
That  has  been  the  system  that  has  been  adhered  to 
in  previous  years,  and  I  think  this  system  we  should 
continue  to  adhere  to,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  point,  because  if  the  stenographer  gives  copies 
to  other  people,  other  people  can  print  remarks  be¬ 
fore  they  have  been  revised  by  those  who  have  deliv¬ 
ered  them. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  upon  being  put  to 
vote  by  the  chair  was  declared  carried. 

The  President:  Has  anyone  anything  to  say  “for 
the  good  of  the  order”? 

Mr.  Meyers:  Mr.  President,  there  are  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  that  have  agreed  to  make  a 
statement  before  the  convention  with  reference  to  a 
circular  letter  that  was  issued  Dec.  7th  last  year. 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  I  don’t  know  that  I  am  referred 
to  by  that  remark,  but  I  have  a  matter  that  I  want  to 
bring  before  the  association  in  order  to  do  justice, 
inasmuch  as  after  an  Executive  Committee  meeting  at 
St.  Louis,  in  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  between  the  members  present  with  reference  to  en¬ 
tering  into  a  new  contract  with  Mr.  Meyers.  I  took 
the  ground  strenuously  against  making  such  a  con¬ 
tract,  because  I  thought  it  was  against  the  sense  of 
the  association,  and  also  because  the  association  had 
passed  a  resolution  instructing  us  that  we  should,  if 
the  proceedings  might  not  be  printed  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  free.  At  an  adjourned  session, 
and  in  this  Mr.  Allen  agreed  with  myself,  we  endeav¬ 
ored  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  subject  because  we  contended  that  it  was  possible 
to  finance  the  minutes  in  another  way  than  printing 
them  through  advertising.  Now,  when  we  went  to 
our  homes,  I  sent  out  a  letter  to  each  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners.  I  sent  out  a  letter  to  the  advertisers  in  Ohio. 
Mr.  Allen  sent  to  me  a  letter  that  he  prepared  and 
was  already  printed  with  my  name,  as  Horace  An¬ 


keney,  State  Food  Department,  Columbus-,  W.  H. 
Allen,  State  Food  Department,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
in  which  he  stated  that  they  would  find  a  blank  for  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings ;  that  was  one  of  the  methods 
that  we  talked  of,  that  we  believed  it  was  possible  to 
finance  the  meeting  by  the  sale  of  books.  We  had 
representatives  from  all  over  the  world,  papers  from 
different  countries,  we  had  interests  that  had  been 
present  to  discuss  questions  which  the  opposite  sides 
were  anxious  to  see  what  was  said.  There  were  men 
wanting  these  things;  we  thought  it  was  entirely  legi¬ 
timate  so  that  we  sent  out  a  circular,  which  I  will  not 
read,  but  in  which  the  statement  was  made  like  this : 
Heretofore  this  journal  has  been  printed  by  securing 
advertisements  at  $100  per  page,  the  profits  of  which 
have  gone  to  a  private  concern.  Now,  I  wish  to  state 
that  while  I  don't  agree  with  the  advertising,  you  all 
know  that  that  statement  is  too  sweeping ;  I  think  it 
would  leave  the  impression  that  we  have  received 
nothing,  but  instead  of  the  small  profit  I  would  like 
that  it  all  come  to  the  association.  Now,  I  think  it  is 
due  Mr.  Meyers  that  that  statement  be  made,  because 
it  would  leave  him  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
kept  it  all. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Inasmuch  as  I  wrote  the  letter,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  letter  I 
had  before  me  some  man’s  assertion  that  four  or  five 
commissioners  were  getting  a  profit  out  of  the  book, 
and  it  would  make  a  fellow  mad,  the  way  I  had  that  in 
mind ;  that  thought  was  in  my  mind  when  I  wrote 
it,  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who¬ 
ever  had  been  connected  with  it,  had  not  been  getting 
a  profit,  that  some  people  were  making  a  reflection  of 
that  character,  and  I  think  myself  it  is  due  Mr.  Meyers 
to  state  that  this  association  has  received  funds  for  its 
expenses  since  he  began  the  work  out  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  which  he  has  published.  I  want  to  say  further 
that,  barring  the  advertisements  in  the  report,  over 
which  there  have  been  controversies  from  time  to  time, 
his  compilation  of  the  laws  has  been  an  addition  that  I 
think  has  helped  the  state  work  in  many  of  our  states, 
and  I  think  all  of  this  stir  that  we  have  had  the  last 
few  years  over  all  of  these  things  has  helped  to  agitate 
and  bring  things  out,  and  that  we  could  take  it  now 
and  put  it  on  a  plane  where  the  association  will  be 
subject  to  no  criticism  whatever  and  go  on  with  its 
work.  And  I  feel  that  in  that  remark  Mr.  Meyers 
has  been  done  an  injustice  which  should  not  have  been 
done  him  and  for  which  I  apologized  at  the  time  and 
for  which  I  am  very  sorry. 

The  President:  This  experience  meeting  is  verv 
pleasant.  We  have  met  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards. 

Mr.  Aniceney  :  Before  that  is  made,  Mr.  Meyers 
asked  me  a  question.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  wanted 
him  to  give  the  amount  received  by  the  association  for 
the  four  years  that  he  has  been  connected  with  it.  All 
of  the  matter  that  I  have  contended  for  is  that  all  of 
these  things  should  come  in  in  full  and  that  every 
commissioner  should  have  a  printed  statement  showing 
just  exactly  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Meyers:  I  merely  want  to  say,  if  you  desire 
to  know,  I  have  epitomized  the  matter  here,  I  have  got 
a  full  report  here  and  I  have  it  by  the  year. 

Out  of  the  Buffalo  book  I  paid  to  the  association 
$696.56;  out  of  the  Portland  book,  $587.46 ;  out  of  the 
St.  Paul  book,  $851.85,  and  out  of  the  St.  Louis  book, 
$1,058.07,  part  of  which  has  not  been  paid  over,  but 
will  be,  making  a  total  of  $3,193.94.  The  records  and 
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the  items  and  bills  and  everything  are  tabulated  if  the 
association  so  desires  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  move  that  Mr.  Meyers’  statement 
just  read  be  included  in  the  proceedings  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  that  the  bills  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  official  records  of  the  association. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Axkeney:  This  thought  occurred  to  me,  that 
the  association  was  entitled  to  more  than  that,  but  1 
am  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  Meyers  :  I  have  given  to  the  Secretary  all  of 
my  records. 

Mr.  Axkeney  :  The  point  I  was  about  to  make  is 
that  we  made  a  settlement  at  St.  Louis  with  Mr.  Mey¬ 
ers,  in  which  the  gross  proceeds  for  the  publishing  of 
the  meeting  was  $1,302,  and  after  the  per  cent  that 
was  due  him  and  his  agents  was  taken  out  we  received 
one-quarter  of  the  net  profits;  there  was  $752  and 
some  cents  left  to  the  association.  The  committee 
had  met  in  Chicago.  Later  he  paid  that  out,  leaving 
us  to  owe  him  $11.28,  and  my  information  was  that 
such  things  as  these  were  statements  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  should 
have,  and  they  were  statements  that  each  member  of 
the  association  should  have,  and  Mr.  Meyers  promised 
at  that  evening  meeting  that  he  would  send  each  one 
of  us  a  copy,  because  I  said  the  Secretary  ought  to 
have  a  record  of  it  at  least,  and  he  promised  to  give 
each  one  of  us  a  copy,  and  he  afterwards  promised  to 
give  me  a  copy,  and  now  I  see  that  nobody  so  far  as 
I  know  has  an  exact  copy  of  all  of  these  things  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  Meyers.  Therefore  I  want  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  while  he  was  making  the  statement,  he 
made  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  saw  fit  to  print  it  and 
give  each  one  of  you  a  statement  of  the  exact  facts 
so  that  you  could  have  it  not  to  be  published  in  the 
book. 

Mr.  Meyers  :  I  turned  all  of  the  bills  over  to  Mr. 
Allen  and  I  turned  them  over  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  I  was  doing  business  with  it.  The  Executive 
Committee  passed  on  these  bills  and  O.  K.’d  them,  and, 
as  I  stated  before,  I  paid  out  the  money  or  was  author¬ 
ized  to  pay  it,  and  I  turned  the  bills  into  Mr.  Allen. 
Mr.  Allen  has  all  of  the  bills  now ;  but  all  of  the  bills 
I  paid  out  were  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Yes,  sir,  except  the  last  ones. 

Mr.  Axkeney  :  I  take  this  exception  to  that  state¬ 
ment.  The  Executive  Committee  have  not  passed  on 
the  bills,  but  Mr.  Meyers  had  paid  this  money  out  and 
made  the  showing,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to  do 
but  accept  them. 

Mr.  Meyers  :  The  money  was  paid  out  for  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  Yes,  sir,  but  I  contended  that  when 
a  contract  was  made  with  a  man  that  money  could  be 
turned  in,  and  the  Executive  Committee  should  then 
approve  the  bills  and  the  Treasurer  should  pay  them 
and  not  Mr.  Meyers ;  that  he  was  not  the  association’s 
treasurer  to  do  these  things.  That  was  the  contention. 

Mr.  Meyers  :  I  never  attempted  to  pay  out  any¬ 
thing  except  on  the  order  of  the  Executive  Committee 
or  the  Secretary.  This  money  could  not  be  turned 
into  the  treasury  for  the  contracts  were  not  completed 
and  the  money  was  advanced  on  the  strength  of  the 
contract.  I  suppose  I  have  advanced  over  $500  every 
year  before  the  work  was  completed  for  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Is  not  that  a  credit  to  me?  You  cannot  make 
fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  the  other.  They  do  it  all  over 
the  United  States.  You  do  it  in  your  own  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  auditing.  The  mon¬ 


ey  has  been  paid  out  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  President:  I  here  is  a  motion  before  the 
house. 

Mr.  Warren  :  Not  being  a  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  object  to  the  gentleman  being 
heard,  if  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Kracke  :  I  ask  that  he  be  given  a  right. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  believe  that  he  has  been  here. 
I  made  a  motion. 

The  President:  We  have  no  time  for  motions. 
Mr.  Patterson  is  out  of  order.  Mr.  Warren  will  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  Warren  :  When  Pennsylvania  was  connected 
with  this  association,  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
Secretary,  I  believe,  asking  for  an  appropriation  to 
print  the  annual  report  of  this  meeting.  Pennsylvania 
under  certain  conditions  offered  to  contribute  $25,  I 
believe.  Now,  we  have  been  here  until  within  a  few 
minutes  and  have  participated  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  body  and  Pennsylvania  will,  if  it  is  desired,  pay 
the  sum  of  money  which  it  agreed  to  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  stated  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Noble:  I  would  like  to  know  upon  what 
ground  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  not  a 
member  of  this  association.  He  is  a  member  under 
our  constitution  and  by-laws. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  That  is  right.  He  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  deliberations  of  this  association 
ever  since  he  has  been  here  and  he  has  enjoyed  that 
privilege,  and  without  he  puts  in  his  resignation  to  the 
Secretary  he  is  still  a  member  of  this  association. 

The  President:  We  will  now  listen  to  a  report  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Standards. 

REPORT  OF  STANDARD  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  Standards,  appointed 
at  the  8th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  report  that  we  have  given  earnest  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  that  our  Chairman,  Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  has 
drafted  a  preliminary  set  of  standards  as  a  working  basis, 
but  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  our  command  and  the 
lack  of  documents  and  other  data  have  not  been  able  to 
cover  the  entire  subject  and  verify  all  the  data;  therefore, 
we  wish  to  report  progress,  and  recommend  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Committee  on  Standards  be  called  before 
the  date  of  the  next  annual  convention  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  to  complete  the  work  of  this  committee,  and  further 
recommend  that  if  possible  ways  and  means  be  provided 
by  this  association  to  finance  this  meeting. 

(Signed)  E.  N.  Eaton, 

A.  L.  Winton, 

*  R.  Fischer. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  just  read  be  adopted. 

The  Chairman  put  the  motion  and  declared  it  car¬ 
ried. 

Mr.  Tarter:  I  move  that  the  draft  on  Standards 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  committee  and  been 
printed  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Dr.  Eaton  :  I  second  that  motion  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  copies  be  furnished  the  Committee  on 
Standards  for  the  midsession  meeting.  They  will  be 
a  great  aid  to  us  as  a  working  basis  in  preparing  a  set 
of  standards. 

Dr.  Fisher:  How  many  copies  of  this  set  of 
Standards  have  been  printed? 

Dr.  Eaton  :  Five  hundred. 

Dr.  Fisher:  Mr.  Meyers  told  me  that  a  thousand 
were  printed. 

Mr.  Meyers:  If  I  did  I  made  a  mistake.  There 
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were  five  hundred.  I  was  told  the  committee  did  not 
want  them  given  out  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not 
want  to  carry  all  of  them  along  out  here. 

The  Chairman  put  the  question  on  the  motion  and 
declared  it  carried. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention :  The  time  has  come,  as  it  always  comes, 
when  the  dearest  of  friends  must  separate.  I  want 
at  this  time  to  thank  one  and  all  for  the  cordial  treat¬ 
ment  and  the  courtesy  that  has  been  extended  to  me 
during  the  past  year  and  especially  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  convention.  I  believe  this  convention  will 
go  into  history  as  a  profitable  one,  and  I  know  that  we 
all  feel  at  this  time  glad  indeed  that  we  came  to  Port¬ 
land  and  to  Oregon  and  that  this  convention  was  held 
here.  And,  now,  gentlemen,  after  thanking  you 
again  for  your  courtesy  toward  me,  the  chair  is  ready 
to  receive  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Ankeney  :  With  reference  to  the  printing  of 
the  minutes  with  advertisements,  I  wish  to  move  you 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  association  that  the  minutes  shall 
not  be  printed  by  means  of  advertisements. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Dr.  Eaton  :  Is  not  that  covered  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee. 

The  President:  I  think  it  is;  was  intended  to  be. 

Dr.  Eaton  :  I  think  it  is  stated  plain  enough. 

The  President  put  the  motion  and  declared  it  carried. 

Thereupon  an  adjournment  was  taken. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. — Millers’  National  Federation,  June  20-22. 

Portland,  Ore. — United  States  Hotelmen’s  Mutual  Benefit 
Association,  June  26th. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. — American  Chemical  Society,  June  28th-30th, 
inclusive. 

Hartford,  Conn.— THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
STATE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DEPARTMENTS,  now 
called  the  INTERSTATE  PURE  FOOD  COMMISSION, 
July  17th,  18th,  19th  and  20th,  inclusive.  Address  J.  B. 
Noble,  President  and  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Chicago,  Ill. — National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  July  19-21. 
C.  W.  Baker,  Union  Stock  Yards. 

FOOD  SHOWS. 

Omaha,  Nebraska — Pure  Food  Show,  September  3d  to  20th, 
inclusive. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.- — Pure  Food  Show,  Oct.  nth  to  29th,  in¬ 
clusive.  Under  the  management  of  the  Merchants’  Pure  Food 
Show  Company,  J.  W.  Dean,  treasurer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York  City — New  York  Food  Show.  Given  by  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Bronx  Retail  Grocers’  Association.  St.  Nicholas 
Rink.  Oct.  1-27.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers, 
277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  New  Haven  Business  Men’s  Exposi¬ 
tion,  state  armory,  Oct.  18-27.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe 
managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Second  Annual  Food  Show.  The  Lyric. 
Nov.  12-Dec.  1.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Third  Annual  Providence  Food  Show. 
Given  by  the  Butchers’  and  Marketmen’s  Association  of  Rhode 
Island.  Infantry  Hall.  Feb.  11-23,  1907.  C.  H.  Green  and 
E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ACTION  BY  THE  NATIONAL  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Manufacturers’  Association,  at  their  recent  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  City: 

Whereas,  There  has  been  much  agitation  for  Federal  leg¬ 
islation  to  regulate  and  control  the  manufacture,  distribution 
and  sale  of  food,  drink  and  drug  products;  and, 

Whereas,  There  has  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  lies  upon  the  calendar  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives,  a  bill  of  this  character,  known  as  Senate 
Act  No..  88 ;  and, 

Whereas,  A  serious  conflict  exists  among,  the  highest 
scientific  authorities  upon  the  physiological  questions  touch¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  food  products ; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufactures  that  a  Federal  Food  law 
is  desirable; 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  when  such  a  Federal  law 
is  enacted  it  should  be  fair  alike  to  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  should  be  so  worded  as  to  not  admit  of  equivocal 
interpretations,  and  should  not  leave  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  man  the  power  to  make  decisions  on  questions  involving 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods,  or  of  establishing  prece¬ 
dents  in  direct  conflict  with  opinions  of  eminent  scientists  ; 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  we  endorse  Senate  Act 
No.  88,  and  especially  that  part  of  Section  Nine  of  said  Act, 
No.  88,  which  provides  that  the  decision  upon  questions 
touching  the  wholesomeness  of  food  products  shall  be  left 
to  a  commission  of  not  more  than  five  disinterested  experts. 
We  also  especially  endorse  so  much  of  section  seven  of  said 
Act  No.  88  as  compels  truthful  labelling  as  to  the  character 
of  all  articles  of  food,  drugs  and  drinks. 

Therefore ,  be  it  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress. 


LOMAX’S 

(ORIGINAL) 

Pepsin  Ginger  Ale 


The  formula  of  this  Ginger  Ale  is  the  result 
of  many  years  experience  by  expert  chemists 
and  laboratory  research. 

Lomax’s  Pepsin  Ginger  Ale 

is  made  from  the  Pure  Jamaica  Ginger,  com¬ 
bined  with  Pepsin  and  Aromatics,  which  gives 
it  an  unadulterated  composition.  It‘s  invigor¬ 
ating,  exhilarating  and  digestive  properties 
make  it  superior  to  any  ginger  ale  on  the  market. 


When  not  in  use,  have  the  bottle  well  corked  and 
lying  on  its  side,  and  it  will  keep  sparkling  and  clear. 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  PLACES 


WEISEL  &  CO. 

...  Manufacturers  of _ 

High  Grade  SAUSAGES  only 

609  East  Water  Street  IVi !  Iwau kee,  N/Vis. 

CHICAGO  BRANCH:  — 51  to  63  LA  SALLE  STREET  Tel.  connection 


We  are  the  Largest 

MUSTARD  AND  CATSUP 

HUSS-EDLER  PRESERVE  COMPANY, 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices.  75-79  W.  Kiltzie  St.,  Chicago 


The  consumers  of  pure  food  demand  officials  who  are  not 

bottled  in  special  interests. 


Unsweetened  Condensed  Milli  Known  As 


EVAPORATED  CREAM 


WAS  ORIGINATED  IN  1885  BY 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 


THEIR  HIGHLAND  BRAND 


AWARDS 

Silver  Medal 

Mechanic’s  Institute,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  1887. 

Gold  Medal 

Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  1889. 

Silver  Medal 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechan¬ 
ic's  Association,  Boston,  1390. 

Gold  Medal 

Piedmont  Exposition,  Atlanta,  1891. 
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AWARDS 

Medal  and  Diploma 

World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  1903. 

Gold  Medal  and  Diploma 

California  Midwinter  Fair,  San 
Francisco,  1894. 

Gold  Medal 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
1904. 


Is  renowned  for  its  quality  on  land  and  sea.  Though  it  is  slightly  more  expensive  than  any 
other  brand,  it  is  constantly  in  urgent  demand. 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  HIGHLAND.  ILL.  Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


ATLAS 

Non-Poisonous  Synthetic  Colors 

ATLAS  VEGETABLE  COLORS 

IN  PASTE  OR  DRY  FORM 

Atlas  Carmine 

No~"40 

Guaranteed  absolutely  free 
from  coal  tar  matter.  Has 
no  equal  in  strength,  clearness 
or  brilliancy. 

H.  KOHNSTAMM  (Sl  COMPANY 

Established  1851 


112  Franklin  Street.  CHICAGO  87  Park  Place.  NEW  YORK 


Koncentrona 

::  ::  OUR  NEW  ::  :: 

VEGETABLE  BROWN 

To  replace  Coal  Tar  or  Iron 
Browns.  The  only  adaptable 
Vegetable  Brown,  very  strong 
and  correct  in  shade. 


THE  AMERICAN 


Program 


OP  THE 

TENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 

Departments 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  July  17,  18,  19  and  20,  1906. 

STATE  CAPITOL  BUILDING. 

HEADQUARTERS  AT  GUARD  HOTEL. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  17,  1  P.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome  from  the  State  of  Connecticutt : 

His  Excellency,  Henry  Roberts,  Governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  City: 

Mayor  William  F.  Henney. 

Response : 

Hon.  Horace  Ankeney,  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Ohio. 

President's  Address  : 

Hon.  J.  B.  Noble,  President,  Connecticut. 

Report  of  Officers  of  Association. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  18,  9  A.  M. 

1.  “Rulings  of  Commissions  and  Authority  Therefor,” 

Hon.  A.  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner  of  II- 
nois. 

2.  “Uniform  Labeling,” 

Hon.  L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission¬ 
er,  Washington. 

3.  “Conflict  of  State  Laws,” 

Hon.  George  L.  Flanders,  First  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  New  York. 

4.  “Co-operation  Between  State  and  Federal  Forces,” 

Dr.  M.  A.  Scovell,  Director  Kentucky  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

5.  “A  Resume  of  Food  Control  Work  in  America  During 

the  Past  Year,” 

Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief  Food  Laboratory,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 


6.  "Review  of  Food  Work  in  Foreign  Countries,’’ 

Dr.  A.  L.  Winton,  Chemist,  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station. 

7.  “Food  Investigations  Made  by  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 

partment  of  Agriculture  During  the  Past  Year,” 

Dr.  W.  M.  Allen,  Chemist,  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Adjournment. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  18,  2  P.  M. 

8.  “The  Rights  of  the  Consumer,” 

Mrs.  Walter  McNab  Miller,  Chairman  Pure  Food 
Committee  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

9.  "The  Status  and  Effect  of  Oleomargarine  Legislation,” 

Hon.  P.  M.  Howard,  General  Agent,  Massachusetts 
State  Dairy  Bureau. 

10.  “City  Milk  Supply  Inspection,” 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Wisconsin. 

11.  “The  Proper  Sanitation  of  Butter  Factories,” 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

12.  “Bulletins  and  Publicity,” 

Hon.  E.  K.  Slater,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Minnesota. 

13.  “Whiskey  Investigations,” 

Prof.  James  H.  Shepard,  State  Chemist,  South 
Dakota. 

14.  "Theoretical  and  Practical  Value  of  So-called  Household 

Tests  for  Food  Adulteration,” 

Prof.  Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Minnesota. 

15.  “New  Antiseptics  Found  in  Foods,” 

Prof.  A.  L.  Kniseley,  State  Analyst,  Oregon. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  18,  8  P.  M. 

16.  “Influence  of  Special  Interests  in  the  Enactment  and 
Enforcement  ot  Pure  Food  Laws,” 

Mr.  Harry  Beach  Needham,  Washington,  D.  C. 
i/.  “The  Fight  for  Honest  Drugs  and  Medicines,” 

Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  New  York  City. 

18.  “The  Relation  of  Science  to  Food  Adulteration,” 

Dr.  H.  Wiley,  Chief  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
THURSDAY,  JULY  19,  9  A.  M. 

19.  "The  Work  of  the  National  Consumers’  League  for  Pure 

Foods,” 

Miss  Alice  Lakey,  Chairman,  Food  Investigation 
Committee  National  Consumers’  League. 

20.  ‘Needed  State  Drug  Legislation,” 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Leach,  Chemist,  State  Board  of 
Health,  Massachusetts. 

21.  “Co-operation  Between  the  State  Department  of  Health 

and  State  Food  Control  Authorities  in  the  Enforcement 
of  Pure  Food  Laws,” 

Dr.  A.  H.  Seymour,  Secretary  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health. 

22.  “Review  of  Food  Control  Work  in  the  Northwest,” 

Hon.  A.  F.  Hitt,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Idaho. 

23.  "A  Year’s  Work  in  Indiana,  Conditions  Past  and  Pres¬ 

ent,” 

Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  Chemist,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Indiana. 

24.  "Misbranding  as  to  Weights  and  Grades  of  Canned  Food 

Products,” 

Hon.  E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner,  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

25.  “Department  Details,  Helpful  Methods  for  Inspection,” 

Hon.  E.  W.  Burke,  State'  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Wyoming. 

26.  “Adulteration  in  Salmon  Products,” 

Hon.  H.  V.  Tartar,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  Oregon. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  19,  2  P.  M. 

27.  “The  Pure  Food  Issue ;  Some  of  Its  Problems,” 

Mr.  Robert  McDowell  Allen,  Chief,  Division  of 
State  Food  Control,  Kentucky  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  will  be  given 
over  to  a  conference  with  the  representatives  of  manufacturing 
interests.  Such  representatives  as  wish  to  discuss  particular 
subjects  with  the  officials  should  file  applications  with  the 
Secretary,  and  out  of  such  applications  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  will  arrange  a  definite  program  for  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  and  evening. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  20,  9  A.  M. 

27.  “Formation  of  Standards,” 

Dr.  William  Frear,  Assistant  Director  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Director  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station. 

26.  “Harmony  of  Standards,” 

Dr.  Richard  Fisher,  State  Analyst,  Wisconsin. 

29.  “Purpose  and  Legal  Status  of  Standards,” 

Hon.  F.  J.  H.  Ivracke,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  New  York. 

30.  “Purity  and  Wholesomeness  in  the  Consideration  of 

Standards,” 

Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Washington. 

31.  “A  Few  Thoughts  for  the  Good  of  the  Order,” 

Hon.  T.  K.  Bruner,  Secretary  Board  of  Agriculture, 
North  Carolina. 

32.  “Adulteration  in  Soda  Fountain  Syrups,  Bottled  Pops  and 

Other  Non-alcoholic  Drinks,” 

Dr.  T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commission,  Ohio. 

33.  “Fraud  Element  in  Confectionery,” 

Prof.  C.  B.  Cochran,  State  Analyst,  Pennsylvania. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  20,  2  P.  M. 

34.  “Adulteration  in  Extracts  and  Beverages,” 

Dr.  O.  S.  Marchworth,  Chemist,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commission,  Ohio. 

35.  “Food  Control  Work  in  Pennsylvania,” 

Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Pennsylvania. 

36.  “Artificial  Colors — fa)  Injurious  or  Unwholesome,  (b) 

Fraudulent  Use  of,” 

Prof.  J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chemist,  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Kentucky. 

37.  “Maple  Syrup  Adulterations,” 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Howard,  Chemist,  State  Board  of 
Health,  New  Hampshire. 

38.  “Port  Inspections,” 

Dr.  R.  E.  Doolittle,  Laboratory,  Port  of  New  York. 

39.  “Labeling  as  to  Correct  Place  of  Manufacture.” 

Hon.  E.  W.  Smail,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
South  Dakota. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  Executive  Committee  requests  that  resolutions  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing,  and  that  each  speaker  prepare  a  manu¬ 
script  of  his  address.  This  will  greatly  assist  the  work  of 
compiling  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 


The  New  National  Pure  Food  Law 


Manufacture  of 
adulterated  food, 
in  territories  and 
District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  prohibited. 


Penalty. 


Introduction  of 
adulterated  food, 
from  one  State  to 
another, 
prohibited. 

Shipment  of 
adulterated  food, 
from  one  State  to 
another, 
prohibited. 

Resale  of  such 
goods  in  original 
package, 
prohibited. 


An  Act  For  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  or  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  for  regu¬ 
lating  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manufacture 
within  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  any  article  of  food  or  drug  which  is 
adulterated  or  misbranded,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act;  and  any  person  who  shall 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for 
each  offense  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  or 
shall  be  sentenced  to  one  year’s  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  and  conviction  thereof  shall 
lie  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  sentenced  to  one  year’s  imprisonment,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  introduction  into  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  or  shipment  to  any  foreign  country  of  any  article  or  food  or  drug,  which  is  adulter¬ 
ated  or  misbranded,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  is  hereby  prohibited ;  and  any  per¬ 
son  who  shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  a  foreign 
country,  or  who  shall  receive  in  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  district  of  Columbia  from 
any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  foreign  country,  and  having 
so  received,  shall  deliver,  in  original  unbroken  packages,  for  pay  or  otherwise,  or  offer 
to  deliver  to  any  other  person,  any  such  article  so  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
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meaning  of  this  Act,  or  any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  or  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  any  such  adulterated  or  misbranded 
foods  or  drugs,  or  export  or  offer  to  export  the  same  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  such  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  first  offense,  and  upon  conviction  for  each  subsequent  offense  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court:  Provided,  lhat  no  articles  shall  be  deemed  misbranded  or  adulterated 
within  the  provisions  of  this  Act  when  intended  for  expert  to  any  foreign  country  and 
prepared  01  packed  according  to  the  specifications  or  directions  of  the  foreign  purchaser 
when  no  substance  is  used  in  the  preparation  or  packing  thereof  in  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  the  foreign  country  to  which  said  article  is  intended  to  be  shipped;  but  if  said  article 
shall  be  in  fact  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for  domestic  use  or  consumption,  then  this  pro¬ 
viso  shall  not  exempt  said  article  from  the  operation  of  any  of  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  make  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  collection  and  examination  of  specimens  of 
foods  and  drugs  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  which  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  unbroken  packages 

in  any  State  other  than  that  in  which  they  shall  have  been  respectively  manufactured  or 

produced,  or  which  shall  be  received  from  any  foreign  country,  or  intended  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  any  foreign  country,  or  which  may  be  submitted  for  examination  by  the  chief 
health,  food,  or  drug  officer  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  at 
any  domestic  or  foreign  port  through  which  such  product  is  offered  for  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  or  for  export  or  import  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  port  or  coun¬ 
try. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  examinations  of  specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  shall  be  made  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  under  the  direction  and  su¬ 
pervision  of  such  Bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  from  such  examinations  whether 
such  articles  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  from  any  such  examination  that  any  of  such  specimens  is  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  notice 
thereof  to  be  given  to  the  party  from  whom  such  sample  was  obtained.  Any  party  so 

notified  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 

may  be  prescribed  as  aforesaid,  and  if  it  appears  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
have  been  violated  by  such  party,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  at  once  certify 
the  facts  to  the  proper  United  States  district  attorney,  with  a  copy  of  the  results  of  the 
analysis  or  the  examination  of  such  article  duly  authenticated  by  the  analyst  or  officer 
making  such  examination,  under  the  oath  of  such  officer.  After  judgment  of  the  court, 
notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  aforesaid. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney  to  whom  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  Act,  or  to  whom  any  health  or  food  or 
drug  officer  or  agent  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  any  such  violation,  to  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  com¬ 
menced  and  prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  United  States,  without  delay,  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  as  in  such  case  herein  provided. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  term  “drug,”  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  include  all  medicines  and 
preparations  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  for 
internal  or  external  use,  and  any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  cure,  mitigation,  or  prevention  of  disease  of  either  mail  or  other  animals, 
he  term  “food,”  as  used  herein,  shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confection¬ 
ery,  or  condiment  bv  man  or  other  animals,  whether  simple,  mixed,  or  compound. 

Sec.  7.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  : 

In  case  of  drugs : 

First,  If,  when  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  it  differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality, 
or  purity,  as  determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States-  Pharmacopoeia  or  Na¬ 
tional  Formulary  official  at  the  time  of  investigation :  Provided,  hat  no  drug  defined  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  shall  be  deemed  to  be 'adulterated 
under  this  provision  if  the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  be  plainly  stated  upon 
the  bottle,  box,  or  other  container  thereof  although  the  standard  may  differ  from  that  de¬ 
termined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formu¬ 
lary. 

Second.  If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed  standard  or  quality  un¬ 
der  which  it  is  sold. 


Sale  in  District  of 
Columbia  and 
territories, 
prohibited. 

Penalties  under 
Section  2. 

Exceptions. 


Exports  may  be 
prepared 
according  to 
specification  if  not 
in  violation  of 
foreign  laws. 


Rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for 
collection  and 
examination  of 
food. 


Examinations 
made  in  bureau  of 
chemistry. 


Offending  parties 
to  be  heard  before 
suit  is 
instituted. 


After  judgment  of 
court,  notice  of 
prosecution  may 
be  made. 


Suits  to  be  brought 
by  district  attorney 
on  report  of 
Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  food 
officer  of  a  state. 


Definition  of  drug. 


Definition  of  food. 


Definition  of 
adulteration  of 
drug. 


Definition  of 
adulteration  of 


In  the  case  of  confectionery : 

If  it  contain  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  mineral  substance  or  confectlonery- 
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Definition  of 
adulteration  of 
food. 


Exception  in  use 
of  preservatives 
which  may  be 
removed. 


Definition  of  term 
“misbranding.” 


Misbranding  as 
applied  to  drugs. 


lisbranding  in 
case  of  food. 


Exceptions. 


Mixtures  sold 
under  distinctive 
names. 


Articles  labeled 
compound, 
imitation  or 
blend. 


Formulas  not 
required. 


Guarantee  clause 
clearing  dealer. 


poisonous  color  or  flavor,  or  other  ingredient  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health,  or  any 
vinous,  malt  or  spirituous  liquor  or  compound  or  narcotic  drug. 

In  the  case  of  food : 

First.  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and  packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower 
or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

Second.  If  any  substance  has  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

Third.  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

Fourth.  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated,  or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby 
damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed. 

Fifth.  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient 
which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to  health:  Provided ,  That  when  in  the  preparation 
of  food  products  for  shipment  they  are  preserved  by  any  external  application  applied  in 
such  manner  that  the  preservative  is  necessarily  removed  mechanically,  or  by  macera¬ 
tion  in  water,  or  otherwise,  and  directions  for  the  removal  of  said  preservative  shall  be 
printed  on  the  covering  or  the  package,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
applying  only  when  said  products  are  ready  for  consumption. 

Sixth.  If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  animal  or 
vegetable  substance,  or  any  portion  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food,  whether  manufactured  or 
not,  or  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  one  that  has  died  otherwise  than  by 
slaughter. 

j5ec.  8.  That  the  term  “misbranded,”  as  used  herein,  shall  apply  to  all  drugs,  or 
articles  of  food,  or  articles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  food,  the  package  or  label 
of  which  shall  bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  such  article,  or  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  or  substances  contained  therein  which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular, 
and  to  any  food  or  drug  product  which  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  State,  Territory, 
or  country  in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  produced. 

That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  article  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded: 

In  case  of  drugs : 

First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another  article. 

Second.  If  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up  shall  have  been  removed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other  contents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the 
package  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol, 
morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica, 
chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such  substances 
contained  therein. 

In  the  case  of  food : 

First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another 
article. 

Second.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser,  or 
purport  to  be  a  foreign  product  when  not  so,  or  if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  orig¬ 
inally  put  up  shall  have  been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part  and  other  contents  shall  have 

been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  it  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity 
or  proportion  of  any  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucane,  chloroform, 
cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any 
of  such  substances  contained  therein. 

Third.  If  in  package  form,  and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  meas¬ 
ure,  they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Fourth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any  statement,  design,  or 

device  regarding  the  ingredients  or  the  substances  contained  therein,  which  statement, 
design,  or  device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular :  Provided,  That  an  article 
of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  following  cases : 

First.  If  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  be  now  or  from  time  to  time 
hereafter  known  as  articles  of  food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article,  if  the  name  be 
accompanied  on  the  same  label  or  brand  with  a  statement  of  the  place  where  said  article 
has  been  manufactured  or  produced. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded,  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indicate 
that  they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or  blends,  and  the  word  “compound,”  “imitation,” 
or  “blend,”  as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which  it  is  offered  for 
sale :  Provided,  That  the  term  blend  as  used  herein  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture 
of  like  substances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  ingredients  used  for  the 
purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only:  And  provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary 
foods  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredient  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from  adul¬ 
teration  or  misbranding. 

Sec.  9.  That  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  when 
lie  can  establish  a  guaranty  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer,  or  other  party 
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residing  in  the  United  States,  from  whom  he  purchases  such  articles,  to  the  effect  that  the 
same  is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  designating  it. 
Said  guaranty,  to  afford  protection,  shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  or 
parties  making  the  sale  of  such  articles  to  such  dealer,  and  in  such  case  said  party  or 
parties  shall  be  amenable  to  the  prosecutions,  fines,  and  other  penalties  which  would  attach, 
in  due  course,  to  the  dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  io.  That  any  article  of  food,  drug,  or  liquor  that  is  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  is  being  transported  from  one  State,  Terri¬ 
tory,  District,  or  insular  possession  to  another  for  sale,  or,  having  been  transported,  re¬ 
mains  unloaded,  unsold,  or  in  original  unbroken  packages,  or  if  it  be  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories,  or  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  or  if  it  be  imported  from  a  foreign  country  for  sale,  or  if  it  is  intended  for  ex¬ 
port  to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  district  where  the  same  is  found,  and  seized  for  confisca¬ 
tion  by  a  process  of  libel  for  condemnation.  And  if  such  article  is  condemned  as  being 
adulterated  or  misbranded,  or  of  a  poisonous  or  deleterious  character,  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  Act,  the  same  shall  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale,  as  the  said  court 
may  direct,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  such  goods  shall  not  be  sold  in  any  jurisdic¬ 
tion  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  that  jurisdiction:  Provided, 
however,  That  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  such  libel  proceedings  and  the  execution 
and  delivery  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  effect  that  such  articles  shall  not  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  laws  of  any  State, 
Territory,  District,  or  insular  possession,  the  court  may  by  order  direct  that  such  articles 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof.  The  proceedings  of  such  libel  cases  shall  conform, 
as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  proceedings  in  admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may  demand 
trial  by  jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  joined  in  any  such  case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall 
be  at  the  suit  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 


Sec.  ii.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
upon  his  request  from  time  to  time,  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  which  are  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  or  offered  for  import,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  owner  or  con¬ 
signee,  who  may  appear  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  have  the  right  to  in¬ 
troduce  testimony,  and  if  it  appear  from  the  examination  of  such  samples  that  any  article 
of  food  or  drug  offered  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  is  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  is  otherwise  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  or  is  of  a  kind  forbidden  entry  into,  or  forbidden  to  be  sold 
or  restricted  in  sale  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  made  or  from  which  it  is  exported,  or 
is  otherwise  falsely  labeled  in  any  respect,  the  said  article  shall  be  refused  admission, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  consignee  and  shall  cause  the 
destruction  of  any  goods  refused  delivery  which  shall  not  be  exported  by  the  consignee 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  refusal  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe:  Provided ,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  may  deliver  to  the  consignee  such  goods  pending  examination  and  decision  in  the 
matter  on  execution  of  a  penal  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  full  invoice  value  of  such 
goods  together  with  the  duty  thereon,  and  on  refusal  to  return  such  goods  for  any  cause 
to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  demanded,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
cluding  them  from  the  country,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  said  consignee  shall  forfeit 
the  full  amount  of  the  bond:  And  provided  further,  That  all  charges  for  storage,  cart¬ 
age,  and  labor  on  goods  which  are  refused  admission  or  delivery  shall  be  paid  by  the 
owner  or  consignee,  and  in  default  of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a  lien  against  any 
future  importation  made  by  such  owner  or  consignee. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  term  “Territory”  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  word  “person”  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  import  both  the  plural  and  the  singular,  as  the  case  demands,  and  shall  include 
corporations,  companies,  societies  and  associations.  When  construing  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  any  officer,  agent,  or  other  person  act¬ 
ing  for  or  employed  by  any  corporation,  company,  society,  or  association,  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment  or  office,  shall  in  every  case  be  also  deemed  to  be  the  act,  omission, 
or  failure  of  such  corporation,  company,  society,  or  association  as  well  as  that  of  the 
person.  < 

Sec.  13.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Approved,  June  30,  1906. 
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The  New  Meat 

I  hat  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  use  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
of  meat  and  meat  food  products  which  are  unsound, 
unhealth ful,  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  hu¬ 
man  food,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  may  cause  to  be  made,  by  inspectors  appoint¬ 
ed  for  that  purpose,  an  examination  and  inspection 
of  all  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  before  they  shall 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  any  slaughtering,  packing, 
meat-canning,  rendering,  or  similar  establishment,  in 
which  they  are  to  be  slaughtered  and  the  meat  and 
meat  food  products  thereof  are  to  be  used  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce ;  and  all  cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
and  goats  found  on  such  inspection  to  show  symptoms 
of  disease  shall  be  set  apart  and  slaughtered  separate¬ 
ly  from  all  other  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats,  and 
when  so  slaughtered  the  carcasses  of  said  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  or  goats  shall  be  subject  to  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  and  inspection,  all  as  provided  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  herein  provided  for. 

That  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  set  forth  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be  made  by  in¬ 
spectors  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  a  post-mortem  examination  and  inspection 
of  the  carcasses  and  parts  thereof  of  all  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  goats  to  be  prepared  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  at  any  slaughtering,  meat-canning,  salting,  pack¬ 
ing,  rendering,  or  similar  establishment  in  any  state, 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  for  transporta¬ 
tion  or  sale  as  articles  of  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce;  and  the  carcasses  and  parts  thereof  of  all  such 
animals  found  to  be  sound,  healthful,  wholesome,  and 
fit  for  human  food  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  tagged, 
or  labeled  as  “Inspected  and  passed;”  and  said  in¬ 
spectors  shall  label,  mark,  stamp,  or  tag  as  “Inspected 
and  condemned,"  all  carcasses  and  parts  thereof  of 
animals  found  to  be  unsound,  unhealthful,  unwhole¬ 
some,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food ;  and  all  car¬ 
casses  and  parts  thereof  thus  inspected  and  condemned 
shall  be  destroyed  for  food  purposes  by  the  said  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  presence  of  an  inspector,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  remove  inspectors  from 
any  such  establishment  which  fails  to  so  destroy  any 
such  condemned  carcass  or  part  thereof ;  and  said  in¬ 
spectors,  after  said  first  inspection  shall,  when  they 
deem  it  necessary,  reinspect  said  carcasses  or  parts 
thereof  to  determine  whether  since  the  first  inspection 
the  same  have  become  unsound,  unhealthful,  unwhole¬ 
some,  or  in  any  way  unfit  for  human  food,  and  if  any 
carcass  or  any  part  thereof  shall,  upon  examination 
and  inspection  subsequent  to  the  first  examination  and 
inspection,  be  found  to  be  unsound,  unhealthful,  un¬ 
wholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food,  it  shall 
be  destroyed  for  food  purposes  by  the  said  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  presence  of  an  inspector,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  may  remove  inspectors  from  any 
establishment  which  fails  to  so  destroy  any  such  con¬ 
demned  carcass  or  part  thereof. 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  apply  to  all  carcasses 
or  parts  of  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats, 
or  the  meat  or  meat  products  thereof  which  may  be 
brought  into  any  slaughtering,  meat-canning,  salting, 
packing,  rendering,  or  similar  establishment,  and  such 
examination  and  inspection  shall  be  had  before  the 
said  carcasses  or  parts  thereof  shall  be  allowed  to  en- 
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ter  into  any  department  wherein  the  same  are  to  be 
treated  and  prepared  for  meat  food  products;  and  the 
foregoing  provisions  shall  also  apply  to  all  such  prod¬ 
ucts  which,  after  having  been  issued  from  anv  slaugh¬ 
tering,  meat-canning,  salting,  packing,  rendering,  or 
similar  establishment,  shall  be  returned  to  the  same 
or  to  any  similar  establishment  where  such  inspection 
is  maintained. 

1  hat  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  set  forth  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be  made  by 
inspectors  appointed  for  that  purpose  an  examination 
and  inspection  of  all  meat  food  products  prepared  for 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  any  slaughtering,, 
meat-canning,  salting,  packing,  rendering,  or  similar 
establishments,  and  for  the  purposes  of  any  examina¬ 
tion  and  inspection  said  inspectors  shall  have  access, 
at  all  times,  by  day  or  night,  whether  the  establish¬ 
ment  be  operated  or  not,  to  every  part  of  said  estab¬ 
lishment ;  and  said  inspector  shall  mark,  stamp,  tag, 
or  label  as  “Inspected  and  passed”  all  such  products 
found  to  be  sound,  healthful,  and  wholesome,  and 
which  contain  no  dyes,  chemicals,  preservatives,  or  in¬ 
gredients  which  render  such  meat  or  meat  food  prod¬ 
ucts  unsound,  unhealthful.  unwholesome,  or  unfit  for 
human  food ;  and  said  inspectors  shall  label,  mark, 
stamp,  or  tag  as  “Inspected  and  condemned”  all  such 
products  found  unsound,  unhealthful,  and  unwhole¬ 
some,  or  which  contain  dyes,  chemicals,  preservatives,, 
or  ingredients  which  render  such  meat  or  meat  food 
products  unsound,  unhealthful,  unwholesome,  or  unfit 
for  human  food ;  and  all  such  condemned  meat  food 
products  shall  be  destroyed  for  food  purposes,  as- 
hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  remove  inspectors  from  any  establish¬ 
ment  which  fails  to  so  destroy  such  condemned  meat 
food  products:  Provided,  That  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
provisions  hereof  in  regard  to  preservatives  shall  not 
apply  to  meat  food  products  for  export  to  any  foreign 
country  and  which  are  prepared  or  packed  according 
to  the  specifications  cr  directions  of  the  foreign  pur¬ 
chaser,  when  no  substance  is  used  in  the  preparation 
or  packing  thereof  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
foreign  country  to  which  said  article  is  to  be  exported, 
but  if  said  articles  shall  be  in  fact  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  for  domestic  use  or  consumption  then  this  proviso 
shall  not  exempt  said  article  from  the  operation  of  all 
the  other  provisions  of  this  act. 

That  when  any  meat  or  meat  food  product  prepared 
for  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  which  has  been  in¬ 
spected  as  hereinbefore  provided  and  marked  “In¬ 
spected  and  passed”  shall  be  placed  or  packed  in  any 
can,  pot,  tin,  canvas,  or  other  receptacle  or  covering 
in  any  establishment  where  inspection  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  or  this  act  is  maintained,  the  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  preparing  said  product  shall  cause  a  label 
to  be  attached  to  said  can,  pot,  tin,  canvas,  or  other 
receptacle  or  covering,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
inspector,  which  label  shall  state  that  the  contents 
thereof  have  been  “inspected  and  passed”  under  the 
provisiosn  of  this  act ;  and  no  inspection  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  meat  or  meat  food  products  deposited  or  in¬ 
closed  in  cans,  tins,  pots,  canvas,  or  other  receptacle 
or  covering  in  any  establishment  where  inspection 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  maintained  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  complete  until  such  meat  or  meat 
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food  products  have  been  sealed  or  inclosed  in  said  can, 
tin,  pot,  canvas,  or  other  receptacle  or  covering  under 
the  supervision  of  an  inspector,  and  no  such  meat  or 
meat  food  products  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  in  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce  under  any  false  or  deceptive  name ;  but 
established  trade  name  or  names  which  are  usual  to 
such  products  and  which  are  not  false  and  deceptive 
and  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  cf  Agri¬ 
culture  are  permitted. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be 
made,  by  experts  in  sanitation  or  by  other  competent 
inspectors,  such  inspection  of  all  slaughtering,  meat¬ 
canning.  salting,  packing,  rendering,  or  similar  estab¬ 
lishments  in  which  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  are 
slaughtered  and  the  meat  and  meat  food  products 
thereof  are  prepared  for  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce  as  may  be  necessary  to  inform  himself  concern¬ 
ing  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  same,  and  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  rules  and  regulations  of  sanitation  under 
which  such  establishments  shall  be  maintained ;  and 
where  the  sanitary  conditions  of  any  such  establish¬ 
ment  are  such  that  the  meat  or  meat  food  products 
are  rendered  unclean,  unsound,  unhealthful,  unwhole¬ 
some,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food,  he  shall  re¬ 
fuse  to  allow  said  meat  or  meat  food  products  to  be 
labeled,  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged  as  “Inspected  and 
passed". 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  an 
examination  and  inspection  of  all  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  goats,  and  the  food  products  thereof,  slaughtered 
and  prepared  in  the  establishments  hereinbefore  de¬ 
scribed  for  the  purposes  of  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce  to  be  made  during  the  night  time  as  well  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  time  when  the  slaughtering  of  said  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  goats,  or  the  preparation  of  said 
food  products  is  conducted  during  the  night  time. 

That  on  and  after  October  i,  1906,  no  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  shall  transport  or  offer  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  no  carrier  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  transport  or  receive  for  transportation  from 
one  state  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
any  other  state  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  or  to  any  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  any  carcasses  or 
parts  thereof,  meat,  or  meat  food  products  thereof 
which  have  not  been  inspected,  examined,  and  marked 
as  “inspected  and  passed,”  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  act  and  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  all  meat  and  meat  food  products  on  hand 
on  October  1,  1906,  at  establishments  where  inspec¬ 
tion  has  not  been  maintained,  or  which  have  been  in¬ 
spected  under  existing  law,  shall  be  examined  and 
labeled  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe,  and  then  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  sold  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

That  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  officer, 
agent,  or  employe  thereof,  shall  forge,  counterfeit, 
simulate,  or  falsely  represent,  or  shall  without  proper 
authoritv  use,  fail  to  use,  or  detach,  or  shall  know¬ 
ingly  or  wrongfully  alter,  deface,  destroy,  or  fail  to 
deface  or  destroy,  any  of  the  marks,  stamps,  tags, 
labels,  or  other  identification  devices  provided  for  in 
this  act,  or  in  and  as  directed  by  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  hereunder  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  on  any  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  or  the 
food  product,  or  containers  thereof,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  certificate  in  relation 
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thereto,  authorized  or  required  by  this  act  or  by  the 
said  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be 
made  a  careful  inspection  of  all  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  goats  intended  and  offered  for  export  to  foreign 
countries  at  such  times  and  places,  and  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  he  may  deem  proper,  to  ascertain  whether  such 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  are  free  from  disease. 

And  for  this  purpose  he  may  appoint  inspectors 
who  shall  be  authorized  to  give  an  official  certificate 
clearly  stating  the  condition  in  which  such  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  goats  are  found. 

And  no  clearance  shall  be  given  to  any  vessel  hav¬ 
ing  on  board  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats  for  export 
to  a  foreign  country  until  the  owner  or  shipper  of  such 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats  has  a  certificate  from  the 
inspector  herein  authorized  to  be  appointed,  stating 
that  the  said  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats  are  sound 
and  healthy,  or  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  have  waived  the  requirement  of  such  certificate 
for  export  to  the  particular  country  to  which  such 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats  are  to  be  exported. 

That  tl>e  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also  cause 
to  be  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  carcasses  and 
parts  thereof  of  all  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats,  the 
meat  of  which,  fresh,  salted,  canned,  corned,  packed, 
cured,  or  otherwise  prepared,  is  intended  and  offered 
for  export  to  any  foreign  country,  at  such  times  and 
places  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

And  for  this  purpose  he  may  appoint  inspectors 
who  shall  be  authorized  to  give  an  official  certificate 
stating  the  condition  in  which  said  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
or  goats,  and  the  meat  thereof,  are  found. 

And  no  clearance  shall  be  given  to  any  vessel  hav¬ 
ing  on  board  any  fresh,  salted,  canned,  corned,  or 
packed  beef,  mutton,  pork,  or  goat  meat,  being  the 
meat  of  animals  killed  after  the  passage  'of  this  act, 
or  except  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  export  to  and 
sale  in  a  foreign  country  from  any  port  in  the  United 
States,  until  the  owner  or  shipper  thereof  shall  obtain 
from  an  inspector  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  a  certificate  that  the  said  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  goats  were  sound  and  healthy  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
spection,  and  that  their  meat  is  sound  and  wholesome, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  waived 
the  requirements  of  such  certificate  for  the  country  to 
which  said  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  or  meats 
are  to  be  exported. 

That  the  inspectors  provided  for  herein  shall  be 
authorized  to  give  official  certificates  of  the  sound 
and  wholesome  condition  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  goats,  their  carcasses  and  products  as  herein  de¬ 
scribed,  and  one  copy  of  every  certificate  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  filed  in  the 
department  of  agriculture,  another  copy  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  owner  or  shipper,  and  when  the  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  goats  or  their  carcasses  and  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sent  abroad,  a  third  copy  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  vessel  on  which  the  shipment 
shall  be  made. 

That  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in 
the  interstate  commerce  of  meat  or  meat  food  prod¬ 
ucts  shall  transport  or  offer  for  transportation,  sell  or 
offer  to  sell  any  such  meat  or  meat  products  in  any 
state,  or  territory,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
other  than  in  the  state  or  territory  or  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  United  States  in  which  the  slaughtering,  packing, 
canning,  rendering,  or  other  similar  establishment 
owned,  leased,  operated  by  said  firm,  person,  or  cor¬ 
poration  is  located  unless  and  until  said  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  shall  have  complied  with  all  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act. 

1  hat  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  officer 
or  agent  of  any  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  who 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  on  conviction  thereof  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding 
$10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

1  hat  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  appoint 
from  time  to  time  inspectors  to  make  examination  and 
inspection  of  all  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats,  the 
inspection  of  which  is  hereby  provided  for,  and  of  all 
carcasses  and  parts  thereof,  and  of  all  meats  and  meat 
food  products  thereof,  and  of  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  all  estabishments  in  which  such  meat  and  meat  food 
products  hereinbefore  described  are  prepared ;  and 
said  inspectors  shall  refuse  to  stamp,  mark,  tag,  or 
label  any  carcass  or  any  part  thereof,  or  meat  food 
product  therefrom,  prepared  in  any  establishment  here¬ 
inbefore  mentioned,  until  the  same  shall  have  actually 
been  inspected  and  found  to  be  sound,  healthful,  whole¬ 
some,  and  fit  for  human  food,  and  to  contain  no  dyes, 
chemicals,  preservatives,  or  ingredients  which  render 
such  meat  food  product  unsound,  unhealthful,  un¬ 
wholesome,  or  unfit  for  human  food ;  and  to  have  been 
prepared  under  proper  sanitary  conditions,  hereinbe¬ 
fore  provided  for ;  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  are  provided  by  this  act  and  by  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  to  be  prescribed  by  said  Secretary  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  for  the  efficient  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  all  inspections  and  examinations  made 
under  this  act  shall  be  such  and  made  in  such  manner 
as  described  in  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
said  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  hat  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  agent 
or  employe  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who 
shall  give,  pay,  or  ofifer,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
inspector,  deputy  inspector,  chief  inspector,  or  any 
other  officer  or  employe  of  the  United  States  author¬ 
ized  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  this 
act  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  with 
intent  to  influence  said  inspector,  deputy  inspector, 
chief  inspector,  or  other  officer  or  employe  of  the 
United  States  in  the  discharge  of  any  duty  herein  pro¬ 
vided  for,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felonv,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less 
than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $10,000,  and  by  imprison¬ 
ment  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  three  years ; 
and  any  inspector,  deputy  inspector,  chief  inspector,  or 
other  officer  or  employe  of  the  United  States  author¬ 
ized  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  this 
act  who  shall  accept  any  money,  gift,  or  other  thing 
of  value  from  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  offi¬ 
cers,  agents,  or  employes  thereof,  given  with  intent 
to  influence  his  official  action,  or  who  shall  receive  or 
accept  from  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  gift,  money,  or 
other  thing  of  value  given  with  any  purpose  or  intent 
whatsoever,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and, 


shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  summarily  dis¬ 
charged  from  office,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000,  and  by 
imprisonment  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than 
three  years. 

I  hat  the  provisions  of  this  act  requiring  inspection 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not 
apply  to  animals  slaughtered  by  any  farmer  on  the 
farm  and  sold  and  transported  as  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  nor  to  retail  butchers  and  retail  dealers  in 
meat  and  meat  food  products,  supplying  their  cus¬ 
tomers  :  Provided,  That  if  any  person  shall  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  or  transportation  for  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce  any  meat  or  meat  food  products  which 
are  diseased,  unsound,  unhealthful,  unwholesome,  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  'human  food,  knowing  that  such 
meat  food  products  are  intended  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  period  of 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment ;  Provided  also ,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  maintain  the  inspection 
in  this  act  provided  for  at  any  slaughtering,  meat  can¬ 
ning,  salting,  packing,  rendering  or  similar  establish¬ 
ment  notwithstanding  this  exception,  and  that  the 
persons  operating  the  same  may  be  retail  butchers  and 
retail  dealers  or  farmers ;  and  where  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  establish  such  inspection  then  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  notwithstanding  this 
exception. 

That  there  is  permanently  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $3,000,000,  for  the  expenses  of  the  inspection 
of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  goats  and  the  meat  and 
meat  food  products  thereof  which  enter  into  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  and  for  all  expenses  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating 
to  meat  inspection,  including  rent  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  labor  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  for  each 
year.  And  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  in  his 
annual  estimates  made  to  Congress,  submit  a  state¬ 
ment  in  detail,  showing  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  such  inspections  and  the  salary  or  per  diem 
paid  to  each,  together  with  the  contingent  expenses 
of  such  inspectors  and  where  they  have  been  and  are 
employed. 


Congressman  Payne  of  New  York  has  been  very 
pronounced  in  his  attitude  against  appropriating  pub¬ 
lic  money  to  various  cities  for  expositions  and  cen¬ 
tennials.  He  contends  that  the  United  States  should 
not  go  into  the  show  business. 

Congressman  Maynard  of  Virginia,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  holding  up  the  House  for  an  appropriation 
to  Jamestown,  illustrates  the  congressman’s  position 
by  the  following  anecdote : 

‘‘His  attitude  on  this  matter  reminds  me  of  a  con¬ 
versation  which  took  place  between  two  colored  men 
in  the  town  where  I  live.  They  met  on  the  street  and 
one  of  them  said  to  the  other:  ‘Sam,  do  you  know 
I  am  pestered  nearly  to  death  ;  my  wife  pesters  the 
life  out  of  me ;  it  is  money,  money,  money,  all  the 
time.  It  is  a  dollar  to-day  and  two  dollars  to-morrow 
and  two  dollars  and  a  half  the  next  day;  she  pesters 
my  life  out  of  me.’  ‘Jim,’  says  Sam,  ‘what  in  the 
world  does  your  wife  do  with  all  that  money?’  Jim 
says,  ‘I  don't  know ;  I  never  done  give  her  any.” 
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Extracts  from  Remarks  of  Congressman  William 
Lorimer  on  the  Meat  Inspection  Clause  of 
the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill. 

(On  the  cost  of  inspection.) 

Mr.  Lorimer:  Mr.  Speaker,  during  mv  experience 
in  Congress  I  never  heard  so  many  speeches  made  on 
misinformation  as  I  have  heard  upon  this  subject. 
The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  intimates  that  this  cry 
against  the  packers  was  brought  upon  them  by  reason 
of  the  bad  and  unwholesome  meat  which  they  served 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  The  facts  are,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  no  testimony  in  the  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  warrants 
any  such  a  statement.  It  is  said  that  the  packers  in 
Chicago  have  brought  this  upon  themselves,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  should  pay  the  expense.  If  he  read  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  he  would  find  the 
statement  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  not  based  on  facts.  Neither  one  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  representatives  could  remember  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  When  the  question  was  put  to  them  straight, 
“Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  man 
working  in  the  packing  houses  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
who  had  tuberculosis?”  both  of  them  made  answer 
“No.”  Much  of  this  frenzy  which  we  have  over  the 
country  comes  by  reason  of  the  statement  that  they 
made  that  meat  was  being  thrown  on  the  floor  and 
dragged  through  tuberculosis  expectoration. 

•  Gentlemen  here  do  not  seem  to  understand  what  the 
real  testimony  was.  The  testimony  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  indicated  that  these  stories  that  are  going  about 
the  country  were  made  by  men  who  never  had  any 
practical  experience  in  anything.  Both  Mr.  Neill  and 
Mr.  Reynolds  told  our  committee  that  they  had  never 
had  any  practical  business  experience;  both  men  of 
high  type  in  their  walk  of  life,  both  sociologists,  but 
not  men  who  have  ever  paid  any  attention  to  any  kind 
of  business. 

(On  the  dating  of  cans.) 

I  am  talking  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who  has 
had  some  personal  experience.  I  have  done  all  kinds 
of  work  in  a  packing  house  except  to  kill  the  bullock, 
and  I  have  worked  in  the  canning  department.  I  was 
one  of  six  men  who  instituted  the  canning  business  in 
the  Armour  packing  house  and  in  the  Nelson  Morris 
packing  house,  and  so  I  knew  of  the  canning  business 
before  either  one  of  those  corporations  had  any  in¬ 
formation  concerning  it.  My  experience  is  this,  that 
during  all  the  time  I  had  service  in  those  institutions 
a  can  of  meat  that  was  packed  two,  three,  four,  five 
or  ten  years  was  just  as  good  as  a  can  of  meat  that 
had  been  packed  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  or  ten  days. 
If  we  put  the  date  upon  the  label,  then  we  send  our 
meat  in  competition  with  meats  that  come  from  the 
Argentine  and  from  Australia  without  any  date  upon 
the  label,  and  it  does  not  take  much  of  an  argument 
to  satisfy  any  man  that  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
business  that  that  is  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  this 
country.  If  we  put  the  date  on  the  label,  it  not  only 
injures  the  packers,  but  it  injures  the  cattle  raisers. 
The  canning  cattle  sell  for  about  $1.75  a  hundred. 
They  are  all  poor  cattle  that  come  from  the  ranges, 
and  if  they  were  not  used  for  canning  purposes  they 
would  not  be  used  at  all.  They  would  remain  upon  the 
ranges  in  Texas  and  in  Illinois  and  in  Minnesota  and 
in  all  of  the  cattle  raising  states,  and  die  there,  and 
nothing  would  be  paid  to  the  farmer. 


COMMENTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DRUGGIST” 
ON  THE  FEDERAL  FOOD  LAW. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  Labor  Departments  shall 
make  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  which  includes  the  collection  and  exam¬ 
ination  of  specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  intended  for  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce,  or  such  as  are  manufactured  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  territories. 

Section  4  provides  that  these  examinations  shall  be  made 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
thus  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Dr.  Wiley,  which  must 
cause  some  regret  to  all  those  who  hoped  for  a  sane,  just 
and  reasonable  execution  of  the  law.  But,  fortunately, ’he  is 
not  allowed  to  publish  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  findings 
until  a  trial  of  the  accused  manufacturer  or  dealer  has  been 
had  and  “judgment  of  the  court”  has  been  rendered,  which 
power  was  expressly  given  to  him  in  the  Heyburn  bill. 

To  be  sure,  the  words  of  the  statute  might  be  construed  by 
Dr.  Wiley  as  giving  him  a  right  to  make  public  his  examina¬ 
tions  “after  judgment  of  the  court”  even  if  the  accused  person 
is  acquitted,  and  knowing  the  reputation  of  the  man,  we 
regret  that  the  statute  does  not  expressly  state  that  publica¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  made  until  after  convictions  have  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

With  the  exception  of  this  clause  of  somewhat  doubtful 
construction,  there  is  as  little  power  conferred  on  this  official 
as  was  possible  under  any  law  of  the  kind  that  could  have 
been  framed.  And  as  he  recalls  all  his  many  years  of  agita¬ 
tion,  the  exploitation  of  his  famous  poison  squad  and  his  other 
supposed  scientific  experiments;  as  he  reflects  on  his  various 
lectures  before  women’s  clubs  and  health  societies;  as  he 
remembers  the  great  amount  of  sensational  stuff  that  he  has 
furnished  the  newspapers,  all  with  the  hope  of  scaring  the 
people  into  demanding  a  law  which  would  give  him  almost 
despotic  sway — when  he  reviews  all  these  earnest  efforts, 
these  anxious  longings,  and  realizes  how  poorly  they  have 
been  requited,  we  can  fancy  him  exclaiming,  in  the  language 
of  Azim,  in  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan  : 

Oh!  that  a  dream  so  sweet,  so  long  enjoyed, 

Should  be  so  sadly,  cruelly  destroyed. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole  and  considering  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  that  were  made  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  and  the  persistency  with  which  they  were  urged,  the  bill 
is  not  such  a  terrible  thing  after  all.  .  . 

We  can  not  close  this  article  without  making  mention  of 
another  influence  that  had  telling  effect,  and  which,  while 
working  primarily  in  its  own  interests,  was  successful  in 
keeping  out  of  the  law  some  of  the  most  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  which  appeared  in  all  the  bills  that  were  proposed.  We 
mean  the  blended  whisky  interests,  represented  by  Attorney 
Warwick  M.  Hough  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Hough  may  or  may 
not  be  allied  by  blood  to  the  historic  family  of  Warwick — 
we  do  not  know  about  that — but  what  was  said  of  old  of  the 
famous  House  of  Warwick,  that  “all  its  men  are  without 
fear,”  can  as  truthfully  be  said  of  him. 

Without  detracting  from  the  honor  due  to  others,  we  are 
convinced  that  all  the  business  interests  affected  by  the  new 
law,  yea  more  than  that,  all  Americans  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  orderly  administration  of  the  law,  who  are  opposed  to 
despotic  rule  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  and  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  beneficent  policy  of  English  law,  that  every  man 
is  entitled  to  have  “his  day  in  court,”  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hough. 

The  food  and  drug  interests  were,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed,  timid  in 
making  criticisms  of  the  provisions  of  the  various  bills  which 
bore  on  their  own  businesses,  and  were  necessarily  modest 
in  their  demands  as  to  how  the  law  should  be  framed.  Any 
effort  on  their  part,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  sure  to 
be  distorted  by  Dr.  Wiley,  the  American  Medical  Association 
gang  and  other  interested  people,  into  a  purpose,  to  quote  the 
rancorous  Dr.  Reed  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  “to 
manufacture  and  sell  rotten  and  poisonous  foods  and  liquors 
with  which  to  make  the  sick  sicker” ;  and  they  were  somewhat 
fearful  also,  of  giving  offense  to  Dr.  Wiley,  lest  he  should 
not  forget  them,  in  case  the  plenary  and  arbitrary  power  over 
their  future  business  destiny,  which  he  and  his  crowd  de¬ 
manded,  should  be  conferred  upon  him  by  the  law.  But  Mr. 
Hough  had  no  such  fear.  He  fought  Dr.  Wiley  on  every 
occasion,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He  showed  him  up  in 
his  true  light,  and,  as  we  have  said,  did  more  than  any  other 
single  individual  to  clip  the  wings  of  this  high-flying  bird, 
and  thus  to  ward  off  a  serious  menace  to  the  drug  and  food 
industries  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  civil  liberty-  and 
property  of  its  citizens. — National  Druggist. 
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Domestic  Food  Science 


“ICE  CREAM.” 

Nothing  is  quite  so  nice  for  desert  in  summer  as  ice 
cream.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  getting  good 
cream  and  the  ease  and  convenience  of  buying  a  brick 
or  a  gallon  delivered  to  your  door,  it  may  be  ad¬ 
visable  in  large  cities  to  place  your  order  for  ice 
cream  with  the  wholesale  dealer.  In  the  country  and 
small  towns,  however,  ice  cream  and  fruit  ices  may 
best  be  prepared  at  home. 

To  make  good  ice  cream  use  only  the  best  materials. 
Avoid  gelatine,  arrowroot,  starch  or  other  thickening 
substances.  Good,  pure  cream,  containing  at  least  22 
per  cent  of  fat,  ripe  fruit  in  summer  or  the  best 
canned  fruit  in  winter  with  granulated  sugar  make 
perfect  ice  cream.  A  prime  essential  is  a  good  freez¬ 
er.  One  working  with  a  crank  and  double  revolving 
dasher  giving  a  triple  motion  is  the  best. 

Fruit  and  fruit  flavoring  should  be  added  to  cream 
after  the  cream  is  frozen.  The  best  ice  cream  is  made 
by  first  scalding  the  cream  and  dissolving  the  sugar 
in  it  while  hot.  When  raw  cream  is  frozen  the  flavor¬ 
ing  is  not  so  prominent  and  the  cream  has  a  frozen 
snowy  taste  and  is  never  perfectly  smooth  and 
velvety.  Before  turning  the  mixture  into  the  freez¬ 
ing  can  see  that  the  dasher  is  right  side  up  and  the 
can  properly  adjusted.  Now  pour  in  the  mixture, 
replace  the  cover,  fasten  the  crank  and  give  it  a  trial 
turn.  Pound  the  ice  fine  in  a  coarse  bag  and  get  the 
salt.  Coarse  or  rock  salt  is  better  for  this  purpose 
and  besides  is  cheaper.  A  four-quart  freezer  will  re¬ 
quire  10  pounds  of  ice  and  2  quarts  of  salt.  •  Now 
put  in  a  layer  of  ice  about  three  inches  deep,  then  a 
layer  of  salt  one  inch  deep,  and  continue  this  to  the 
top  of  the  can.  Then  turn  the  crank  slowly,  but 
steadily,  until  the  cream  stiffens.  If  properlv  packed 
it  will  not  take  longer  than  25  minutes  to  freeze.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  freeze  too  quickly. 

When  frozen,  remove  the  crank,  wipe  the  lid  of  the 
can,  remove  the  dasher  and  scrape  it  off,  then  scrape 
the  cream  from  the  sides  of  the  can  and  beat  and  work 
steadily  for  ten  minutes  in  order  to  make  the  cream 
smooth.  Now  replace  the  lid  and  plug  up  the  open¬ 
ing  where  the  dasher  was  taken  out,  drain  the  water 
from  the  tub,  repack  with  ice  and  salt  and  cover  the 
tub  with  a  piece  of  gunny  sack  or  carpet  and  set  aside 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  ripen.  You  should  now  have 
a  fine  cream  to  serve  either  in  bulk  or  in  forms. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  invest  in  a  freezer  a  substitute 
may  be  made  by  using  a  tin  pail  for  the  can  and  a 
bucket  for  the  tub.  With  this  apparatus  the  cream 
will  have  to  be  stirred  occasionally  while  freezing 
with  a  wooden  spoon  or  flat  stick,  replacing  the  lid  of 
the  kettle  after  each  stirring.  The  pail  should  also  be 
given  a  notary  motion  in  the  ice. 

Some  good  and  tried  receipts : 

Lemon  Ice  Cream. 

22  per  cent  cream,  2  quarts. 

White  sugar,  1  lb. 

Lemons,  3,  juice  and  grated  rind. 

Mix  together,  beat  well,  let  stand  one-half  hour. 
Beat  again  and  freeze. 


Vanilla  Ice  Cream. 

22  per  cent  cream,  1  quart. 

Vanilla  extract,  Pr:’ce’s,  2  tablespoonfuls. 

Sugar,  one-half  pound. 

Put  the  sugar  and  half  the  cream  in  farina  boiler. 
Stir  10  minutes  while  boiling.  Take  from  fire.  When 
cold  add  the  remaining  cream  and  vanilla  extract  and 
freeze.  This  receipt  will  serve  six  people. 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream. 

22  per  cent  cream,  1  quart. 

Brown  sugar.  1  cupful. 

Grated  chocolate,  2  tablespoonfuls. 

Milk,  1  pt. 

Beat  the  cream  to  a  froth,  stir  in  the  milk  and  sugfar, 
flavor  with  Price’s  vanilla  extract  and  freeze. 

Sister  Hewitt's  Ice  Cream. 

Milk,  1  quart. 

Sugar,  2  lbs. 

Cream,  1  quart. 

Whole  eggs,  5. 

Wdiites  of  eggs,  5. 

Curacoa,  4  wineglassfuls. , 

Make  a  custard  in  usual  manner  of  the  eggs,  egg 
whites,  cream,  milk  and  sugar.  When  cooked  and 
cooled  add  the  curacoa,  a  light  flavoring  of  rose  and 
freeze. 

Coffee  Ice  Cream. 

Cream,  1  quart. 

Sugar,  1  pound. 

Cofifee  beans,  finest,  4  ounces. 

Roast  the  cofifee  carefully  to  a  nice  brown.  When 
perfectly  hot  take  from  the  fire  and  put  into  cream 
and  sugar.  Let  it  stand  2  hours.  Strain  through  a 
sieve  and  freeze. 

The  fojlowing  receipt  is  recommended  by  the  Con¬ 
fectioners’  Journal  to  the  wholesale  trade : 

Neopolitan  Ice  Cream- . 

Two  quarts  of  cream,  12  eggs,  1  pound  and  a  half 
of  sugar,  vanilla. 

The  first  operation  in  making  ice  cream  is  the  cook¬ 
ing  of  the  cream  and  sugar,  either  with  or  without 
eggs,  according  to  the  kind,  Neopolitan  or  Phila¬ 
delphia.  For  the  Neopolitan  strain  and  beat  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs  to  a  smooth  cream,  add  the  sugar  and 
beat  again.  Now  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  as 
stiff  as  possible,  stir  them  briskly  into  the  yolks  and 
sugar,  then  mix  with  the  cream,  add  the  flavor,  then 
cook  in  the  farina  boiler  over  a  brisk  fire,  stirring 
constantly  until  it  slightly  coats  a  knife  blade  dipped 
into  it  and  does  not  run,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  it 
curdle.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  strain  through  a  wire 
sieve  into  a  porcelain  lined  bowl,  cover  with  gauze 
and  let  stand  until  cool ;  pour  it  into  the  freezing  can, 
which  then  set  in  the  ice  pail,  pack  it  well  with  ice, 
and  let  stand  covered  only  with  gauze  until  it  is  ice 
cold  all  through,  when  it  is  ready  for  freezing. 


A  Law  to  Itself. 

A  New  Hampshire  paper  wants  to  know  what  the 
status  of  limburger  cheese  will  be  under  the  new 
pure-food  law. 

It  might  be  remarked  that  limburger  is  independent 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  rise  up  and  defy  the 
law  and  all  the  law  enforcers. — Cleveland  Plaindealer. 
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ADULTERATED  FOOD  IN  MINNESOTA.* 

Samples  of  food  collected  and  analyzed  by  Minne¬ 
sota  Food  Commission  and  found  adulterated  or  not 
in  compliance  with  the  Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food 
Law,  from  special  reports  to  the  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal.  (Samples  not  necessarily  adulterated  according 
to  other  state  food  laws  or  the  Federal  Food  Law.) 

Order  of  arrangement:  Laboratory  number,  va¬ 
riety  of  food,  brand,  manufacturer  or  jobber,  retail 
dealer,  how  adulterated. 

Lab.  25  Olive  Oil;  Crown;  R.  L.  Dacosin,  France;  Fred 
Brand,  Winona ;  illegal ;  sample  is  chiefly  cottonseed  oil. 

Lab.  1,209  Lemon  Extract;  Grand  Union  Tea  Co.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  Luke  Finnegan,  Arlington ;  illegal,  contains  4  per  cent 
lemon,  below  standard  in  lemon  oil. 

Lab.  58  Cherries;  Clubhouse;  Franklin  MacVeagh,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Cottonwood  Mercantile  Co.,  Cottonwood;  illegal,  col¬ 
ored  with  coal  tar  dye,  old  goods. 

Lab.  1,218  Strawberry  Extract:  The  Schmidtz  Co.,  St. 
Paul:  Ideal  Cold  Storage  Co..  Wadena;  illegal,  colored  with 
coal  tar  dye,  not  labeled  artificial. 

Lab.  1,217  Baker’s  Lemon;  The  Schmidtz  Co.,  St.  Paul; 
Ideal  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Wadena ;  illegal,  colored  with  coal 
tar  dye. 

Lab.  384  Cream  of  Tartar;  Foley' Bros.  &  Kelly,  St.  Paul; 
C.  H.  Proehl  Co..  Parkers  Prairie:  illegal,  sample  is  adul¬ 
terated  with  starch. 

Lab.  88  Raspberry  Cider ;  Sioux  Cider  Co.,  Sioux  City 
la. ;  Geo.  Steiger,  Paynesville ;  illegal,  an  artificial  cider, 
not  labeled  as  required  by  law. 

Lab.  5  Evaporated  Cream ;  “Topnotch” ;  Van  Camp  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Co.,  Indianapolis;  J.  Severson,  Clitherell ;  il¬ 
legal,  fat  8  per  cent,  sample  is  evaporated  milk. 

Lab.  89  California  Wild  Cherry  Cider;  American  Bottling 
Ass’n,  Fargo;  C.  F.  Johnson,  Lake  Park;  illegal,  an  arti¬ 
ficial  wild  cherry  cider  and  not  labeled  as  required. 

Lab.  1.44 5  Blackberry  Brandy;  unknown;  Henry  Roisurn, 

Zumbrota ;  illegal,  colored  with  coal  tar  dye  and  preserved 

with  salicvlic  acid. 

" 

Lab.  1.441  Blackberry  Brandy:  Schlessinger  &  Bender,  San 
Francisco;  W.  H.  Hilgers,  Jordan;  illegal,  colored  with  coal 
tar  dye  and  preserved  with  salicylic  acid. 

Lab.  1.440  Cherry  Brandy;  Hamburger  Co..  Chicago;  Geo. 
Schueeizer,  Rochester;  illegal;  colored  with  coal  tar  dye. 

Lab.  126  Cheese;  Canadian  Cream  Cheese  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Hendricks  &  Olson,  Rochester;  illegal,  contains 
borax. 

Lab.  700  Cane  and  Maple  Syrup;  Franklin  MacVeagh  Co., 
Chicago ;  Wolf.  Hobein  Co.,  Blue  Earth ;  illegal,  sample  is 
maple  syrup  substitute,  does  not  bear  label  stating  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  form  required  by  law. 

Lab.  749  Pepper;  Northern  Mfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis;  Swan 
Peterson.  Minneapolis ;  illegal,  no  weight  given. 

Lab.  747  Pepper;  ‘'Keystone  100  per  cent  pure”;  Menk 

Bros.,  St.  Paul :  E.  A.  Sauer,  St.  Paul ;  illegal,  sample  is 
adulterated  with  ground  olive  stones,  wheat  product  and 

dirt. 

Lab.  31  Sweet  Pickles;  “BentfTs” ;  Bentel  Pickling  Co., 
West  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Paul  Hanson,  St.  Paul;  illegal, 

contains  benzoate  of  soda  and  saccharin. 

Lab.  746  Pepper ;  “Keystone  100  per  cent  nure” ;  Menk 

Bros.,  St.  Paul ;  A.  W.  Cannon,  St.  Paul ;  illegal,  sample 
is  adulterated  with  ground  olive  stones,  marked  “5  oz.  Net,” 
exact  net  weight  4.2  oz. 

Lab.  30  Relish;  “Libby’s”:  Libby.  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  A.  W.  Cannon.  St.  Paul ;  illegal,  contains  saccharin. 

Lab.  560  Catsup;  “Philipoino”  ;  M.  Wolf  &  Sons,  Chicago; 
Inter  State  Dept.  Store,  Winona ;  illegal,  colored  with  coal 
tar  dye. 

Lab.  120  Cheese;  “Parmason” ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Lon¬ 
don.  Eng.;  Inter  State  Dept.  Store,  Winona:  illegal,  moisture 
13.2  per  cent,  fat  28.8  per  cent,  total  solids  86.8  per  cent, 
fats  to  solids  33.18  per  cent,  below  standard  in  fat. 

Lab.  121  Cheese;  “Imperial”;  MacLaren  Imperial  Cheese 
Co.,  Toronto,  Can.;  Kissling  &  Son,  Winona;  illegal,  con¬ 
tains  borax. 

Lab.  "63  Catsup;  “Casino”;  Franklin  MacVeagh  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago:  W.  H.  Kingsbury,  Winona:  illegal,  colored  with  coal 
tar,  dye. 


Lab.  33  Sweet  Pickles;  "Bentel”; 
ning  Co.,  West  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
Paul ;  illegal,  contains  benzoate  of 


Bentel  Pickling  &  Can- 
O.  A.  Seidenkraus,  St. 
soda  and  saccharin. 


Lab.  713  Sorghum;  “Fancy  Tennessee”;  Latsch  &  Son 
Winona;  J.  j.  I  afting,  I  racy ;  illegal,  sample  is  chiefly  com¬ 
mercial  glucose,  incorrectly  labeled. 


Lab.  452  Pop ;  Tracy  Pop  Factory,  Tracy ;  M.  Hanson, 
I  racy ,  illegal,  colored  with  coal  tar  dye. 

Lab.  565  Catsup;  “Imperial”;  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co 
Chicago;  Hansen,  Rusnnisson  &  Co,  Alden ;  illegal,  colored 
with  cochineal. 


Lab .  766  Pepper;  “Empire”;  Western  Grocer  Co,  Albert 
Lea;  Lampert  &  Hansen,  Albert  Lea;  illegal,  sample  is 
adulterated  with  ground  olive  stones,  marked  3  oz.  net 
weight,  exact  net  weight  4.6  oz. 

Lab.  454  Cherry  Phosphate;  “Satisfaction”;  R.  H.  Clark, 
Chicago;  Geo.  Deis,  Gaylord;  illegal,  colored  with  coal 
tar  dye. 

Lab.  84  Blackberry  Juice;  unknown;  Jos.  Fraopier,  Spring- 
held;  illegal,  an  imitation  of  blackberry  juice,  colored  with 
coal  tar  dye  and  preserved  with  salicylic  acid. 

Lab.  716  Sorghum;  "liger”;  Green-Delaittre,  Minneapo¬ 
lis;  Cottonwood  Merc.  Co,  Cottonwood;  illegal,  sample  is 
chiefly  commercial  glucose,  incorrectly  labeled.' 

Lab.  433  Bulk  Jelly;  “Commercial”;  Chapman-Smith  Co, 
C  ucago ,  Wadena  Cracker  Co.,  Wadena;  illegal,  sample  is 
a  glucose  compound. 

Lab.  1,129  White  Vinegar;  Minnesota  Pickling  Co,  St. 
Paul;  C.  H.  Proehl  Co,  Parkers  Prairie;  illegal,  acetic 
acid  4.34  per  cent  (4.5  per  cent,  Minnesota  law). 

Lab.  383  Baking  Powder;  Foley  Bros.  &  Kelly,  St.  Paul; 
C.  H.  Proehl  Co,  Parkers  Prairie;  illegal,  name  and  address 
not  given  of  manufacturer. 

Lab.  1,127  Apple  Cider  Vinegar;  Clarksville  Cider  & 
Vinegar  Co,  Clarksville;  John  P.  Pest,  Parkers  Prairie; 
illegal,  acetic  acid  3.76  per  cent,  below  standard  in  acetic 
acid. 

Lab.  1,126  Cider  Vinegar;  American  Fruit  Produce  Co 
Rochester;  John  P.  Post,  Parkers  Prairie;  illegal,  acetic 
acid  1.37  per  cent,  below  standard  in  acetic  acid  and  not 
genuine  apple  vinegar. 

Lab.  1,216  Extract  of  Vanillin;  J.  H.  Allen  &  Co,  St. 
Paul ;  Weis  Bros,  Roscoe  :■  illegal,  no  such  thing  as  extract 
of  vanillin,  improperly  labeled. 

Lab.  386  Baking  Powder;  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co., 
Chicago;  J.  McGentry,  Paynesville;  illegal,  name'  “Sodium 
aluminum”  sulphate,  should  read,  “Sodium  alum.” 

Lab.  87  Pure  Cherry  Phosphate  Cider;  Oklahoma  Vinegar 
Co,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  J.  H.  Tate,  Perham  ;  illegal,  colored 
with  coal  tar  dye. 

Lab.  457  Mexican  Hot  Phosphate;  Oklahoma  Vinegar  Co., 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  J.  H.  Tate,  Perham;  illegal,  colored  with 
coal  tar  dye. 

Lab.  1,123  Apple  Cider  Vinegar;  “Simon  Pure”;  Gowan- 
Peyton-Twohy  Co,  Duluth;  Farmers  Store  Co,  Pequot ; 
illegal,  acetic  acid  2.27  per  cent. 

Lab.  124  Cheese ;  “Imperial” ;  A.  F.  MacLaren  Cheese  Co., 
Toronto;  J.  I.  Roell,  Faribault;  illegal,  contains  borax. 

Lab.  1,214  Extract  of  Vanilla ;  L.  W.  Leithead  Drug  Co.. 
Duluth;  Kline  &  Co,  Faribault;  illegal,  label  reads  “Extract 
Vanilla,”  containing  vanillin  and  color. 

Lab.  1,132  Apple  Cider  Vinegar;  “Simon  Pure”;  Gowan- 
Peyton-Twohy  Co,  Duluth;  Severson  &  Olson,  Vining;  il¬ 
legal,  not  a  genuine  apple  cider  vinegar. 

Lab.  1,134  Apole  Cider  Vinegar;  “Simon  Pure”:  Gowan- 
Peyton-Twohy  Co..  Duluth;  J.  A.  Danielson,  Lake  Park; 
illegal,  not  a  genuine  apple  cider  vinegar. 


The  novelist’s  small  but  valuable  son  had  just  been 
brought  to  judgment  for  telling  a  fib.  His  sobs  hav¬ 
ing  died  away,  he  sat  for  a  time  in  silent  thought. 
“Pa,”  said  he,  “how  long  will  it  be  before  I  stop 
gittin’  licked  for  tellin’  lies,  an’  begin  to  get  paid  for 
’em,  like  you  do?” — July  Lippincott’s. 


Bound  to  Cut. — Patient — How  much  will  an  oper¬ 
ation  for  appendicitis  cost?  Physician — Two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Patient — I  haven’t  got  that  amount. 
Phvsician — Then  I’ll  have  to  operate  on  you  for  some¬ 
thing  less  expensive. — Brooklyn  Life. 
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condensed  milk  can  is  facetiously  called  by  the  miners  in 
the  mining  camps  of  the  West  and  Southwest. 

For  my  own  comfort,  and  by  the  kindness  of  one  super¬ 
intendent,  I  was  allowed  to  possess  myself  of  two  cans, 
one  filled  with  the  famous  Eagle  brand  condensed  milk  and 
the  other  with  Peerless  evaporated  cream,  having  watched 
the  passage  of  their  contents  through  all  its  stages  from  the 
wagon  to  the  can.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  looked 
into  the  intelligent  faces  of  the  Jersey  cows  that  contributed 
their  quota  to  this  particular  batch  of  milk.  As  a  matter  of 
scientific  truth,  it  is,  I  believe,  established  that  the  con¬ 
densed  milk  is  the  more  powerfully  effective  nutrient  of  the 
two  forms,  containing,  with  all  the  food  elements  of  the 
milk,  the  undeniably  recuperative  and  heat-producing  prop¬ 
erties  of  sugar ;  but  for  my  personal  taste,  I  prefer  this 
evaporated  cream  to  any  other  form  of  milk  for  use  in  coffee 
or  chocolate,  the  reason  being  that  in  this  form  we  obtain 
the  nutritious  elements  of  food,  minus  the  water.  Again, 
the  advantage  is  gained  of  having  the  beneficial  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  the  great  markets  of  the  world  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  large  proportion — 
87  per  cent — of  water  contained  in  natural  milk. 

Evaporated  cream,  which  is  easily  digested,  is  prepared 
from  full-cream  cow's  milk  by  special  processes  which  re¬ 
duce  it  in  bulk  about  two  and  one-half  times.  The  butter 
fats  and  milk  sugar  in  this  form  are  quickly  converted  into 
energy  in  the  system,  and  the  casein  is  more  readily  di¬ 
gested.  Children  require  and  digest  more  of  the  mineral 

matter  than  adults,  because 
of  the  growing,  developing 
tendencies  of  bone,  muscle, 
and  flesh.  Experiments  by 
scientists,  physicians,  and 
nurses  teach  us  that  these 
forms  of  pure  condensed 
milk  and  evaporated  cream 
are  necessary  and  valuable 
food  stuffs  for  the  human 
body. 

It  only  remains  for  me 
to  say  that  milk  which  is 
to  be  treated  as  evaporated 
cream  is  placed,  without 
the  addition  of  sugar,  into 
special  evaporating  pans, 
where  the  non-nutritious 
element  of  water  is  careful¬ 
ly  removed,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  originated 
and  perfected  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  by  the  inventor, 
and  since  then  rigorously 
carried  on  by  the  trained 
aptitude,  the  industry,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Both  of  •  these 
products  are  subject  to  the 
dilution  and  modification 
desired,  and  contain  all  the 
food  benefits  possessed  by 
so-called  “country  milk.” 

Malted  milk,  in  addition 
to  being  a  delicious,  palata¬ 
ble  drink,  is  in  reality  a 
sustaining,  nourishing  food  and  not  at  all  a  medicine.  This 
comparatively  new  food  product  is  a  scientific  combination 
of  rich  cow’s  milk  and  cereals,  reduced  to  a  powder  in 
vacuum.  The  scientific  treatment  of  the  materials  used 
in  this  preparation  gives  us  a  milk  food  product  particularly 
adapted  to  and  easily  assimilated  by  the  aged,  the  normal, 
healthy  adult,  the  infant,  or  the  invalid. 

When  fatigued  or  wearied  with  brain  fag  no  drink  is 
more  invigorating,  especially  when  in  preparing  it  an  egg 
is  added.  Taken  as  food,  hot,  it  discounts  plain  milk,  hot. 
Here  I  speak  from  personal  experience,  and  I  am  also  con¬ 
vinced  of  another  fact  advanced  by  a  second  critic,  who 
stated  that  she  had  never  understood  the  subject  or  en¬ 
joyed  milk  and  milk  products  as  much,  nor  had  she  ever 
before  partaken  of  them  as  freely,  as  since  the  reading  of 
my  former  article.  Other  nourishing  household  and  sick¬ 
room  concoctions,  such  as  malted  milk  chocolates,  custards, 
jellies,  tonics,  and  ice-creams,  are  also  easily  and  quickly 
prepared  by  thousands  of  flat  and  home  dwellers,  and  by 
home  and  hospital  nurses  in  city  and  country.  Personally, 
I  intend  to  use  malted  and  other  milk  products  freely  this 
summer  on  my  vacation,  whether  spent  in  the  Maine  woods 
again,  at  the  seashore,  or  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
They  will  provide  ideal  meals  for  camp  and  outing  purposes, 


CONDENSED  MILK. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  invention  of  the  19th  century  related 
to  food  was  the  process  of  preparing  condensed  milk,  per¬ 
fected  by  Gale  Borden.  Thanks  to  this  discovery  milk  may 
now  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world  practically 
as  good,  certainly  as  nutritious  and  pure,  as  on  the  dairy 
farm,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  at  about  the  same 
cost.  It  is  not  often  that  the  inventor  realizes  the  benefits 
of  his  invention.  An  exception  is  to  be  noted  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Borden,  as  the  business  started  by  him  was  a  success 
from  the  start  and  has  grown  into  one  of  the  largest  handlers 
of  milk  in  this  country — both  condensed  and  market  milk. 
This  company  practically  controls  the  retail  milk  supply  of 
New  York  city  and  Chicago. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  product,  milk  must  be  handled 
in  a  thoroughly  sanitary  manner  to  give  satisfaction.  The 
fact  that  it  is  fed  to  infants  and  invalids  makes  people  very 
particular  as  to  its  purity.  The  Borden  company  take  un¬ 
usual  precautions  to  place  pure  and  wholesome  milk,  both 
raw  and  condensed,  on  the  market. 

A  writer  in  Leslie’s  Weekly  describes  a  visit  to  the  various 
Borden  plants  and  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk.  After 
tracing  the  milk  from  the  feed  of  the  cow  to  the  quart  bot¬ 
tles  and  showing  that  the  strictest  requirements  as  regards 
quality  and  cleanliness  is  demanded  and  obtained,  the  author 
states  how  condensed  milk  and  evaporated  cream  are  made 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  using  condensed  milk  and 
evaporated  cream. 


BOTTLING  THE  MILK. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  rule  of  absolute  purity  which 
obtains  for  the  quart  bottles  obtains  also  for  the  large  re¬ 
ceiving  vessels  or  wells,  and  the  great  egg-shaped  vacuum 
pans  which  receive  the  germ-free  milk  intended  to  become 
condensed  milk  (sweetened  or  unsweetened)  or  evaporated 
cream.  In  the  case  of  the  condensed  milk  the  fresh  material 
is  raised  to  a  very  exactly  determined  temperature,  and  at 
this  temperature  is  run  into  a  mixing-tank,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  an  accurately  apportioned  quantity  of  standard  granu¬ 
lated  cane  sugar.  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  seen  the  contract 
under  which  this  sugar  is  supplied,  but  am  morally  certain 
that  its  conditions  are  just  as  rigorous  in  their  way  as  those 
to  which  the  dairyman  is  subjected.  The  successive  steps 
of  filling  the  tank  and  of  mixing  entail  a  degree  of  scrupulos¬ 
ity  in  detail  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  more 
than  a  personal  assurance.  The  saccharo-lacteal  mixture  is 
drawn  from  the  mixing-tank  into  the  vacuum  pan,  where  it 
is  condensed,  and  is  then  placed  in  forty-quart  cans  to  cool. 
All  that  remains  to  be  done  with  it  is  the  transference 
into  the  familiar  little  cylinders  which  so  many  good  house¬ 
keepers  know.  The  pure  food  question  is  paramount  in 
the  public  mind,  and  the  old-fashioned  prejudice  against 
canned  goods  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Many  times  have  I 
gladly  welcomed  the  contents  of  the  “tin  cow,”  as  the 
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when  once  the  food  values  are  fully  comprehended  and  the 
materials  properly  prepared. 

Here,  having  brought  the  milk  from  the  contract-bound 
farms  to  its  cans  or  severely  sterilized  bottles,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suggest  that  the  best  interests  of  the  consumer 


would  be  safeguarded  by  the  adoption  of  appropriate  state 
laws,  built  on  safe  and  sane  principles ;  only,  however, 
after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  of  pure  milk 
as  pure  food  in  all  its  important  bearings  on  the  health  and 
longevity  of  babes  and  adults. 


LARGE  RECEIVING  VESSELS  OR  WELLS  AND  MIXING  TANKS.  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  EGG-SHAPED  VACUUM  PANS. 


FILLING  AND  CRATING  CANS  OF  CONDENSED  MILK. 


FEDERAL  FOOD  LAW  AND  ITS  ENFORCE¬ 
MENT. 

Congress  in  its  closing  hours  has  passed  a  national  pure 
food  law.  Just  what  bearing  it  will  have  on  the  milk  industry 
we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  determine.  However,  the  law 
is  not  more  important  than  the  administering  of  it,  and  much 
will  depend  upon  the  officials  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
carry  out  its  provisions.  In  view  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  radical, 
unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  stand  on  many  questions,  it 
would  seem  proper  to  retire  him  as  chief  of  the  department 
of  chemistry  as  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  Dairymen  and 
creamerymen  are  not  likely  to  forget  his  slurring  remark, 


■‘Painted  butter,”  in  speaking  of  butter  containing  coloring 
matter,  and  although  proven  absolutely  harmless  and  de¬ 
manded  by  the  consumer,  he  has  indicated  that  he  would 
prevent  the  coloring  of  butter  if  given  an  opportunity,  not¬ 
withstanding  consumers’  demands  to  the  contrary.  If  he  uses 
the  same  judgment  in  other  matters  as  in  this  one,  which 
has  prevailed  since  before  he  was  born,  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  are  not  going  to  be  conserved  by  his  being- 
retained  in  his  present  position.  The  Milk  News  is  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  rigid  pure  food  legislation  and  honest,  sane 
enforcement  of  it,  but  we  do  object  to  being  forced  to  use 
white  butter  when  we  want  the  other  kind,  just  because  of 
the  whim  of  some  crank. — Milk  News,  July  I. 
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TEST  CASE  TO  DECIDE  STATUS  OF  “EVAP¬ 
ORATED  CREAM”  IN  MINNESOTA. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  on  June  22  affirmed  the 
order  of  the  St.  Paul  Municipal  court  imposing  a  fine  of 
$25  upon  V.  A.  Tetu  for  selling  a  can  of  “evaporated 
cream1’  containing,  according  to  the  state  chemist,  8.4  per 
cent  of  butter  fat.  I  he  product  was  manufactured  by  the 
Helvetit  Milk  Condensing  Company  of  Highland,  Ill.  The 
case  was  started  as  a  test  case  by  the  dairy  and  food  de¬ 
partment.  They  claimed  that  when  the  product  contained 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  fat,  the  required  standard  for  cream, 
it  should  be  labeled  “evaporated  milk”  and  not  have  the 
word  cream  in  connection  with  the  product.  The  company 
contended  that  the  words  “condensed  milk,”  which  occurred 
in  smaller  type  on  the  label,  showed  the  character  of  the 
product  and  that  the  words  “evaporated  cream”  was  the 
trade  name,  acquired  before  the  passage  of  the  law  and 
threfore  property  which  could  not  be  taken  from  them  by 
the  legislature  or  the  food  department. 

Commissioner  E.  K.  Slater  says  that  the  principle  estab¬ 
lished  will  apply  to  many  other  food  products  which  have 
a  trade  name  which  is  deceptive,  although  the  character  of 
the  goods  may  be  stated  as  required  by  law.  He  cites  “Ver¬ 
mont  syrup"  as  an  instance,  saying  that  while  these  words 
do  not  state  that  it  is  a  maple  syrup  they  would  give 
some  people  that  impression. 

Chief  Justice  Start  writes  the  opinion,  as  follows: 

State  of  Minnesota,  respondent, 
vs. 

V.  A.  Tetu,  appellant. 

The  defendant  was  found  guilty  in  the  municipal  court 
of  the  city  of  St.  Paul  of  the  offense  of  selling  as  cream 
one  can  of  cream  which  contained  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  butter  fat,  and  was  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
dollars  as  a  punishment  for  such  offense.  He  appealed 
from  an  order  denying  his  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

1.  The  first  assignment  of  error  to  be  considered  is  that 
the  statute  under  which  the  defendant  was  convicted  is 
void  because  it  is  in  violation  of  section  7,  article  1  of  the 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  also  the  four¬ 
teenth  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  that  it  deprives  the  defendant  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  The  statute  in  question  is  section  9,  chapter 
155,  laws  of  1903,  which  reads  as  follows:  “No  person,  firm 
or  corporation  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in  his 
possession  with  intent  to  sell  any  cream  taken  from  impure, 
unwholesome  or  diseased  milk  or  cream  that  contains  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  fat.” 

It  conclusively  appears  from  the  record  of  this  cause  that 
at  the  time  and  place  alleged  in  the  complaint  the  defendant 
sold  to  the  complaining  witness  a  can  of  evaporated  cream, 
so  called,  which  contained  only  eight  and  four  tenths  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  and  was  in  fact  simply  condensed  milk,  and 
further  that  the  substance  so  sold  was  a  pure  article  and  a 
wholesome  food.  The  contention  of  the  defendant  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  substance  being  a  pure  article  and  wholesome 
food,  it  was  lawfully  his  property,  and  he  had  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  sell  it  by  the  name  of  “evaporated  cream,” 
the  alleged  trade  name  of  the  manufacturer,  whether  it 
contained  more  or  less  fat,  hence  the  statute  attempts  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law.  We 
had  occasion  to  construe  this  statute  in  the  case  of  State 
v.  Crescent  Creamery  Co.,  83  Minn.  284.  It  was  held  in  the 
case  cited  that  the  statute  prohibits  the  sale  as  cream  of 
any  cream  which  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  cream 
fixed  by  the  statute  and  that  so  construed  the  statute  was 
constitutional,  as  its  purpose  was  to  prevent  deception  in 
the  sale  of  cream.  We  adhere  to  our  former  decision  and 
hold  that  the  statute  violates  neither  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Minnesota  nor  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

2.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  sold  by  the  defendant  was  shipped  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  sale  by  the  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Company,  a  cor¬ 
poration,  and  that  the  term  “evaporated  cream,”  is  the  trade 
name  of  the  corporation  for  its  product  of  condensed  milk 
concentrated  to  a  creamy  consistence  bv  evanoration,  and 
used  by  it  in  disposing  of  its  condensed  milk.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  defendant  claims  in  effect  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  has  acquired  a  right  of  property  in  this  designation 
of  its  condensed  milk  as  “evaporated  cream.”  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  a  party  cannot  sell  condensed  milk  of  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  cream  for  cream  because  he  has  given  his  milk 
the  trade  name  of  cream,  qualified  by  some  catching  adjec¬ 
tive.  Otherwise  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  a  party  to 
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do,  who  desired  to  sell  cream  which  is  below  the  standard 
fixed  by  the  statute,  to  evade  the  statute  would  be  to  adopt 
as  a  trade  name  the  word  cream,  qualified  by  some  attractive 
adjective;  for  example:  "Separator  cream,”  “sterilized 
cream,”  “clover  cream,”  "condensed  cream.”  We  accordingly 
hold  that  the  manufacturers’  alleged  trade  name  is  no  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  defendant  in  this  case. 

3.  The  defendant  also  urges  that  the  finding  of  the  trial 
court  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  offense  with  which  he  was 
charged  is  not  sustained  by  the  evidence.  In  addition  to  the 
facts  found  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  can  of  so-called 
evaporated  cream,  which  we  have  already  stated,  the  evi¬ 
dence  further  shows  that  the  purchaser  was  never  informed 
that  the  can  bore  a  printed  label,  in  the  center  of  which 
and  near  the  top  were  the  words,  “Highland  Brand,”  and 
near  the  bottom  the  words  “Evaporated  Cream,”  in  large  let¬ 
ters,  then  in  large  but  relatively  much  smaller  tvpe  were  the 
detached  words,  “Pure,  unsweetened  condensed  milk,”  in  a 
circle.  On  the  right  end  of  the  label  were  printed  directions 
for  using  the  evaporated  cream,  the  term  being  twice  re¬ 
peated.  On  the  left  of  the  label  and  near  the  top  were  the 
words,  “This  evaporated  cream”  appeared  in  a  line  by  itself 
in  large  letters,  then  followed  a  blank  space,  which  would 
take  two  lines  of  ordinary  type  to  fill,  then  followed  in  very 
much  smaller  type  the  words :  “Is  unsweetened  and  simply 
cows’  milk  of  the  best  nuality,  concentrated  to  a  creamy  con¬ 
sistence  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  and  thoroughly  sterilized.” 
This,  was  followed  by  commendations  of  the  article.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  this  label,  but  it  needs  onlv  to  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  The  contention  of  the  defendant  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  label  conclusively  shows  that  the  article  was 
not  sold  as  cream  and  that  the  purchaser  must  have  so  un¬ 
derstood  the  matter.  The  label  is  well  calculated  by  its 
form  and  its  words  and  their  arrangement  to  convey  the 
impression  to  the  purchaser  that  cream  is  the  article  he  is 
buying  and  to  deceive  him.  No  information  to  the  contrary 
was  given  to  the  purchaser  in  this  case. 

The  evidence  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  finding  of  the  trial 
court  that  the  article  was  sold  as  cream.  The  offered  evi¬ 
dence  by  the  defendant  of  printed  matter  as  to  “evaporated 
cream,”  what  it  was  and  how  produced,  was  correctE  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  trial  court.  There  was  no  offer  to  connect  the 
purchaser  with  such  matter. 

Order  affirmed.  Start.  C.  J. 

State  of  Minnesota.  (  Supreme  Court. 

April  Term,  A.  D.  1906. 

No.  30. 

State  of  Minnesota,  Respondent, 

vs.  Syllabus. 

V.  A.  Tetu,  Appellant. 

The  defendant  was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  section  9, 
chapter  153,  laws  of  1903,  forbidding  the  sale  of  anv  cream 
that  contains  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  fat,  held : 

1.  That  the  statute  violates  neither  the  constitution  of  this 
state  nor  the  14th  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  State  vs.  Crescent 'Creamery  Co.,  83  Minn.  284,  fol¬ 
lowed. 

2.  The  fact  that  a  manufacturer  of  condensed  milk  adopt¬ 
ed  as  a  trade  name,  before  the  enactment  of  the  statute,  the 
term,  “Evaporated  Cream,”  to  designate  his  product  does  not 
give  him  the  right  to  sell  such  product  as  cream,  evaporated 
or  otherwise. 

3.  The  conviction  of  the  defendant  is  sustained  by  the 
evidence. 

Order  affirmed. 


“GUARANTEEING  MEAT  EXPORTS.” 

Even  the  Chicago  Evening  News  is  looking  for  a 
place  to  get  off.  In  an  editorial  of  July  12th  on  “Guar¬ 
anteeing  Meat  Exports,”  it  says ; 

“Yet,  where  is  government  supervision  to  end?  If 
American  meats  are  sold  abroad  under  a  government 
guaranty,  why  not  American  shoes  or  any  other  man¬ 
ufactured  product  which  seeks  a  market  on  foreign 
shores,  or  even  in  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce? 
This  question  is  bound  to  come  up  sooner  or  later.” 


July,  1908. 
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NATIONAL  CONVENTION  NOTES. 


Program  of  Convention  of  National  Association  of 
State  Diary  and  Food  Departments. 

Less  than  a  week  before  the  National  Association  of 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  convenes  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  the  programs  are  issued.  Whether  the 
program  was  prepared  and  suppressed,  or  whether  this 
important  matter  was  neglected  until  the  last  minute 
we  do  not  know.  The  glaring  errors  in  same,  how¬ 
ever,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  program  was  prepared 
and  published  in  haste. 

In  big,  bold  letters  is  the  announcement  of  the 
Tenth  Annual  Contention,  in  which  statement  we  must 
admit  there  is  some  truth,  particularly  since  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Forces  conspired  to  rule  the  association.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention,  however,  the 
association  was  orderly  and  harmonious. 

Air.  Robert  AlcDowell  Allen  sets  apart  an  afternoon 
for  himself  to  discuss  ‘‘The  Pure  Food  Issue."  Al¬ 
though  the  looks  might  deceive,  this  is  the  same  Sec. 
R.  AI.  Allen  who  has  used  the  association  to  advance 
special  whisky  interests.  Since  he  was  so  generous 
with  himself  in  the  matter  of  Christian  names,  he 
might  have  allowed  his  lord  and  master,  Dr.  H.  Wiley, 
more  than  one  initial. 

Alost  of  the  food  commissioners  will  regret  that  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  convention  is  to  he  alloted  to 
government  officials  and  outsiders,  who  have  really  no 
business  on  the  floor  except  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  convention. 

Considering  the  forces  in  control  of  the  convention, 
little  else  could  be  expected,  but  an  attempt  to  stam¬ 
pede  it  for  government  control.  And  with  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  great  power  now  exercised  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  no  doubt  these  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
success. 


Off  to  the  Convention. 

At  5  p.  m.  to-day,  July  15th,  a  special  car  attached 
to  the  regular  Michigan  Central  railrodd  train, 
started  for  the  convention  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  party  consisted  of  Commissioner  J.  Q. 
Emery  and'  wife,  and  Dr.  Richard  Fischer  of  Wiscin- 
sin,  Professor  J.  H.  Shepard  of  South  Dakota,  Com¬ 
missioner  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Wright  of  Colorado,  H.  E. 
Schuknecht,  asst,  commissioner  of  Illinois,  Dr.  T.  B. 
Bryan,  Illinois  state  analyst,  Prof.  Julius  Hortvet  of 
Minnesota,  Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  chairman  of  Standard 
Committee,  and  Air.  and  Airs.  Charles  A.  Boos.  The 
party  will  arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  and  will  spend  Mon¬ 
day  viewing  the  scenery,  and  will  leave  Niagara  Falls 
Monday  evening  at  5  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Hartford  Tues¬ 
day  morning  at  7:30  a.  m. 

Commissioner  Slater  of  Minnesota  started  for  the 
convention  early  this  week  by  way  of  New  York, 
where  he  had  matters  to  look  after  before  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  Chemist  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 
Board  of  Health,  will  attend  the  convention,  which 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  visit  his  home. 


Professor  Ladd  had  not  fully  decided  to  attend  the 
convention  on  the  10th  of  this  month. 

J.  D.  Miller,  representing  Sprague  Warner  &  Co.. 
A.  D.  Newton,  representing  Reid  Murdock  &  Co.,  and 


Dr.  T.  B.  Wagner,  of  the  Corn  Products  Co.,  all  of 
Chicago,  will  be  in  Hartford  on  July  il)th  to  attend 
the  conference  between  the  manufacturers  and  the 

food  control  officials. 

&  -1-  .  ",  =  a 


The  following  members  of  the  National  Association 
will  not  attend  the  convention:  R.  M.  Washburn, 
Commissioner  of  Missouri ;  A.  F.  Hitt,'  Commissioner 
of  Idaho;  Professor  Elton  Fulmer,  Chemist  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  Dr.  T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist  of  Ohio  ;  H. 
V.  Tartar,  Chemist  of  Oregon ;  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  M. 
D.,  of  Indiana;  Hon.  Milton  Trenham  of  Minnesota. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Wright  of  Iowa,  Hon.  E.  L.  Redfern  of 
Nebraska,  E.  W.  Smail  of  South  Dakota,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Jones  of  Illinois. 


HENRY  CULLEN  ADAMS. 

Congressman  Henry  Cullen  Adams,  formerly  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  Alonday,  July  9. 

Never  of  strong  physique,  Congressman  Adams  was 
far  from  well  during  the  session  of  Congress  just 
closed.  His  interest  in  many  important  bills  and  his 
influential  position  on  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  House  kept  him  to  his  self  imposed  task  and  led 
him  to  overtax  his  strength.  He  collapsed  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  close  of  the  session. 

Congressman  Adams  is  credited  with  securing  har¬ 
monious  action  between  the  President  and  Chairman 
Wadsworth  on  the  meat  inspection  bill,  and  just  before 
the  close  of  Congress  delivered  one  of  the  notable 
speeches  of  the  session. 

Air.  Adams  was  noted  for  his  good  common  sense 
and  his  opinions  were  often  sought  and  always  re¬ 
spected. 

He  was  an  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
dairying  and  agriculture. 

His  thought  was  vigorous  and  his  speeches  almost 
epigrammatic. 

His  untimely  death  is  a  severe  loss  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests,  to  the  republican  party  and  to  the  Re¬ 
public. 

Congressman  Adams  was  56  years  old  and  was 
born  in  Oneida,  N.  Y.  He  was  taken  to  Aladison  while 
he  was  a  baby.  He  attended  district  school,  Albion 
Academy  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  1878  Miss  Anna  B.  Norton  of  Madison.  Then 
he  engaged  in  farming  and  built  up  a  profitable  dairy 
and  fruit  business. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  state  assembly  in 
1883  and  1885,  and  engaged  in  the  winters  of  1887, 
1888  and  1889  in  farmers’  institute  work  as  president 
of  the  State  Dairymen's  xAssociation.  Two  years 
he  was  secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  long  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Adams  was  state  superintendent  of  public 
property  from  1888  to  1890,  dairy  food  commissioner 
1894  to  1902,  and  member  of  Congress,  Second  dis¬ 
trict  of  Wisconsin,  since  1903. 

Congressman  Adams  was  a  republican,  and  in  1900 
was  chairman  of  the  state  convention  of  his  party. 
Four  children  are  living — Benjamin  Cullen  Adams, 
Frank  T.  Adams,  Alable  Adams  and  Carrie  Adams. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PURE  FOOD  LAW. 

The  American  Food  Journal  is  not  strenuously  ask¬ 
ing'  for  the  pen  with  which  President  Roosevelt 
signed  the  pure  food  bill,  but  nevertheless  is  gratified 
that  so  many  of  its  ideas  were  incorporated  into  the 
bill  as  passed,  and  that  it  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  it 
might  have  been,  considering  the  lies  which  have 
been  circulated,  the  misrepresentations  which  have 
been  published  and  the  dope  which  have  been  con¬ 
cocted  by  designing  officials  and  the  sensational  press, 
to  poison  the  public  mind  in  order  to  influence  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  a  particular  Federal  Food  Bill. 

The  American  Food  Journal  preferred  another  bill, 
as  being  adequate  to  fill  all  the  need  that  exists  for  a 
National  law.  A  bill  which  would  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  States ;  a  bill  which  would 
throw  needed  safeguards  around  honest  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  one  about  which  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  its  constitutionality. 

But  we  refuse  to  mourn  over  our  defunct  meas¬ 
ure,  and,  instead,  rejoice  that  in  the  face  of  the  fancies 
which  have  been  proclaimed  as  facts,  in  face  of  popu¬ 
lar  fallacies  as  to  the  character  and  scope  of  the  Hey- 
burn  and  Hepburn  bills,  in  face  of  official  influence 
and  the  “interests'’  clamoring  for  the  bill  because  it 
would  enable  them  to  market  articles  now  prohibited 
by  the  state  laws,  in  face  of  all  this,  we  say,  a  bill 
was  finally  enacted  almost  identical  with  that  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  American  Food  Journal,  except  as  to 
definitions  of  adulteration. 

The  Food  Standard  clause  was  not  only  eliminated 
from  the  law,  but  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  fix  food  standards  was  wiped  out  by 
Congress  and  the  appropriation  therefore  discontin¬ 
ued. 

The  House  of  Representatives  indeed  flirted  with 
the  Standard  proposition  and  finally  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  standards  fixed  by  committees  from  the 
Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments 
and  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
but  subject  to  a  court  of  review  of  five  (5)  experts. 
The  House  conferees,  however,  yielded  to  the  Senate 
and  agreed  to  leave  the  question  of  standards  to  the 
courts  having  jurisdiction  in  the  particular  case,  the 
same  as  provided  for  in  the  American  Food  Journars 
National  Pure  Food  Bill. 

Senator  McCumber,  one  of  the  Senate  conferees 
on  the  bill,  in  reporting  same  to  the  Senate  and  in 


answer  to  a  question  raised  by  Senator  Bailey  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government  in  this  bill 
would  not  usurp  the  power  of  the  States,  said : 

“We  sought  in  the  Senate  bill  to  keep  clearly 
within  the  provisions  of  the  inter-state  commerce 
and  to  avoid  going  into  the  State  and  coming  in 
conflict  with  the  police  power  of  the  State.  We 
have  retained  every  provision  practically  the  same 
as  it  was  in  the  bill  when  it  passed  the  Senate. 

“Now,  what  have  we  eliminated  from  this  bill? 
Senators  will  remember  that  the  House  measure 
provided  for  the  fixing  of  standards,  and  it  called 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
certain  experts  who  were  to  aid  him  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  the  standard  should  be,  and  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  standards  so  established  by  them 
should  be  for  the  guidance  of  the  court.  The 
Senate  has  always  contended  that  the  power  to  fix 
standards  should  not  be  given  to  any  man,  and 
the  House  conferees  receded  from  that  portion 
of  the  House  amendment,  and  it  goes  out.” 

It  will  not  be  seriously  advocated  that  the  National 
Food  Bill  just  passed  is  a  model  measure  for  States. 
This,  it  is  true,  was  one  of  the  arguments  for  the 
passage  of  a  National  law  and  one  which  enlisted  the 
support  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers  who  appreci¬ 
ated  the  advantage  of  using  one  label  for  every  State 
in  the  Union.  The  States  which  now  have  stringent 
food  laws  will  be  very  loath  to  give  them  up  for  the 
liberal,  complicated  and  indefinite  Federal  law.  States 
which  have  no  food  law  may  be  content  to  rely  solely 
on  Federal  supervision. 

The  National  food  law  is  worded  to  include  regula¬ 
tion  of  drugs,  imports  and  exports  which  do  not  ordi¬ 
narily  come  within  the  purview  of  the  State  Food 
Commissions. 

We  will  not  at  this  time  trot  out  the  defects  of  the 
bill,  the  jokers  which  were  incorporated  in  same,  and 
the  successful  and  unsuccessful  efforts  of  various  in¬ 
dustries  to  obtain  a  commercial  advantage. 

We  feel  that  when  the  public  realize  that  they  have 
been  misled  in  this  matter  and  have  been  made  the 
stalking  horse  for  various  interests  asking  protection 
for  their  product  and  confusion  for  their  competitors, 
that  they  will  regret  that  they  did  not  examine  into 
the  merits  of  the  law  more  carefully  before  signing 
away  their  rights  to  food  protection. 

The  American  Food  Journal  is,  and  always  has 
been,  in  favor  of  a  Federal  Food  Law  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  foods  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  and  insular  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Government  substantially  the  same  as 
in  the  Federal  Food  Law  as  passed. 

This  Journal  also  advocates  inspection  of  imports 
and  exports  and  has  no  criticism  to  offer  to  the  House 
amendment  on  this  branch  of  the  bill.  And  now 
that  the  standard  proposition  is  eliminated  we  feel 
that  we  can  give  our  support  to  the  Federal  Food  Bill 
as  passed  outside  of  the  aforesaid  definitions  of  adul¬ 
terations. 

These  definitions  of  adulterations  are  what  in  all 
probability  will  nullify  the  law.  The  best  constitu¬ 
tional  lawyers  in  the  House  and  Senate  declare  the 
bill  to  be  clearly  unconstitutional.  It  is  said  to  in¬ 
fringe  on  the  right  and  power  of  a  State  to  enforce 
its  police  regulations.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  elimination  of  standards  helped  the  bill  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  will  no.t  the  definitions  of  what  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  adulteration  under  the  law  and  what 
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shall  be  construed  as  mislabeling  amount  to  the  same 
thing  as  creating  a  standard?  In  fact,  in  the  section 
devoted  to  drugs,  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia 
and  National  Formulary  official  at  the  time  of  investi¬ 
gation  are  recognized  as  standards  for  the  nomencla¬ 
ture,  strength  and  testing  of  drugs. 

Particularly  in  that  section  of  the  act  defining  mis¬ 
branding  does  the  act  fix  standards  which  may  or  may 
not  be  those  desired  by  the  States.  A  conspicuous 
example  of  this  is  where  certain  ingredients  are  to  be 
named  on  the  label  of  foods  and  drugs  and  also  where 
certain  words  are  to  be  used  in  designating  com¬ 
pounds  and  mixtures. 

W  ithout  doubt  the  law  will  be  passed  upon  by  the 
courts  and  these  points  digested.  In  the  nature  of 
things  this  will  take  some  time.  The  great  bulk  of 
our  manufacturers  and  merchants  will  not  be  disposed 
to  contest  legal  points,  but  will  endeavor  to  conform 
to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Those  doing  business  in  one-third  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  are  already  obeying  much  more  stringent 
regulations.  Those  disposed  to  place  adulterated 
food  and  drugs  on  the  market  can  establish  branch 
houses  in  various  States  and  continue  to  misrepresent 
their  goods.  This  brings  us  to  the  fact  emphasized 
in  every  issue  of  this  paper,  that  only  adequate  state 
supervision  of  food  will  protect  the  people. 

The  Federal  Food  Law  as  passed,  if  constitutional, 
will  help  some.  The  American  Food  Journal’s  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Bill  would  have  been  of  more  service  and 
of  unquestioned  constitutionalitv. 


MEAT  INSPECTION. 

Now  that  the  violent  stage  of  the  meat  inspection 
mania  is  over,  the  press  and  people  should  do  a  little 
sober  reflecting  as  to  the  best  means  to  re-establish 
confidence  in  the  purity  of  our  packing  products  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  part  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  is  due  to  the  great  packing  industries 
centering  therein.  The  farmers  of  the  great  west  and 
particularly  of  the  corn  belt  of  the  middle  west,  are 
equally  dependent  on  good  domestic  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  for  meat. 

In  its  different  ramifications  in  leather,  fertilizers, 
drugs,  milk  and  wool,  the  packing  industry  touches  di¬ 
rectly  every  individual  in  this  country.  Let  every  man 
then  do  his  part  to  reinstate  the  prosperity  of  this  in¬ 
dustry. 

It  will  do  no  particular  good  now  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  criticisms  of  conditions  in  the  packing  plants 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated  and  unfair  both  to  the 
packers  and  their  employes :  that  actions  have  been 
based  on  evidence  in  novels  and  after  thought  on  sci¬ 
entific  investigation.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  state  and  the  city,  guarantee  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  the  animals  killed  for  edible  products. 
The  new  law  gives  the  government  supervision  over 
every  portion  of  the  packing  plant  and  its  products 
even  to  the  sanitary  regulations,  so  that  hereafter  the 
government  label  on  goods  will  mean  that  $3,000,000 
are  spent  yearly  by  the  government  to  insure  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  the  products  of  the  packers.  The  packers 
must  obey  the  law  in  every  particular  to  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  government  guarantee.  Secretary  Wilson 
says  so.  This  should  reassure  the  most  skeptical.  Let 
our  motto  then  be  to  boost,  not  knock,  and  we  will 
find  it  not  only  to  our  commercial  and  financial  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  most  conducive  to  our  health  and  happi¬ 
ness. 
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THE  59TH  CONGRESS  AND  ITS  TENDENCIES 

The  first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  has 
passed  into  history.  It  was  in  many  respects  a  re¬ 
markable  session.  It  has  clearly  reflected  the  social¬ 
istic  tendency  of  the  times.  The  traditions  of  the 
country  have  been  discarded,  old  and  venerated  prin¬ 
ciples  violated,  and  lengthy  strides  taken  towards  cen¬ 
tralization  of  power  and  government  in  Washington. 
It  is  true  that  much  of  the  legislation  was  enacted 
under  the  lash,  but  no  power,  financial,  professional, 
or  political  could  have  passed  some  of  the  bills  with¬ 
out  pressure  from  the  people.  Nor  could  the  Presi¬ 
dent  have  forced  his  wishes  upon  an  unwilling  Con¬ 
gress,  notwithstanding  the  army  of  federal  employes 
behind  him  but  for  the  popular  support  given  him. 

The  President  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  they  trust  him  to  wield  a  power  they  would  not 
so  willingly  bestow  on  any  other  man. 

The  new  laws  which  most  clearly  show  the  ten¬ 
dency  towards  a  centralized  government  are  the  Rate 
Bill,  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill  and  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Bill,  all  on  matter  largely  subject  to  the  police 
regulations  of  the  states,  and,  what  is  certainly  a  sig¬ 
nificant  coincidence,  all  directed  ag'ainst  parties  whom 
the  representatives  of  the  government  have  caused 
to  be  prosecuted  for  violation  of  anti-trust  laws,  i.  e., 
the  packers,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  the  so-called 
drug  trust. 

We  would  not  presume  to  offer  reasons  for  this 
invasion  of  socialistic  tendencies.  That  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  a  John  Stewart  Mills,  a  Walker  or  a  Mc¬ 
Laughlin. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  there  is  a  bitter  feeling 
against  organizations,  corporations  and  rich  men. 

I  his  animosity  has  been  in  part  engendered  by  dis¬ 
closure  of  fraud  and  graft  in  insurance  and  in  rail¬ 
road  circles.  In  part,  we  must  admit  it  is  due  to 
jealousy  and  envy,  fostered  by  such  publications  as 
“The  American”  and  “The  Tribune”. 

If  the  war  against  wealth  can  be  regulated  by  root¬ 
ing  out  dishonesty  and  the  means  whereby  it  is  made 
possible,  and  the  disgorging  of  dishonestly  accumu¬ 
lated  fortunes,  without  destroying  the  fabric  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  prosperity,  all  well  and  good.  If  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  our  people  is  lost  sight  of  and  blind 
jealousy  force  capital  into  hiding,  anarchy,  riot  and 
suffering  will  rule  where  peace,  plenty  and  happiness 
now  reign  supreme. 


ANIMAL  ODORS  TRACED  TO  FOOD. 

Each  race  emits  its  distinctive  odor:  perfume  it 
might  be  called  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely 
offensive  to  people  of  a  different  race.  This  odor  is 
natural  to  the  human  animal  in  health,  but  is  accen¬ 
tuated  of  course  by  uncleanliness  and  excessive  per¬ 
spiration. 

A  monarch  of  England,  James  II.,  we  believe,  had 
such  a  disgusting  personal  scent  as  to  be  exceedingly 
disagreeable  to  his  visitors.  This  was  probably  a 
symptom  of  some  disease,  as  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  the  odor  of  a  race  is  not  noticeable  to  people 
of  the  same  race. 

The  Caucasian  race  are  quite  shocked  to  learn  from 
the  Japanese  that  they  emit  an  odor  so  pronounced 
and  so  disagreeable  that  a  Japanese  who  acquires  it 
from  association  with  the  white  race  is  ostracised  and 
that  it  constitutes  a  statutory  ground  for  divorce. 

Americans  think  the  scent  of  a  Japanese  is  just  as 
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objectionable,  and  the  Chinese  personal  perfume  is 
but  little  better. 

The  negro  is  notorious  for  his  fragrance  and  the 
native  odor  of  the  American  Indian  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  attar  of  roses. 

No  doubt  the  unsusceptibility  of  the  members  of 
the  same  variety  of  species  to  the  odor  they  emit  is 
due  to  a  dulling  of  the  sense  of  smell  to  that  odor 
due  to  constant  association  with  it,  as  those  living 
near  a  railroad  track  in  time  fail  to  notice  the  passing 
of  trains. 

It  might  be  entirely  rational  to  classify  odor  along 
with  the  color  of  the  skin,  hair  and  eyes,  the  shape  of 
the  head  and  other  racial  characteristics ;  but  the  argu¬ 
ment  has  lately  been  advanced  that  racial  odors  are 
due  to  food  consumed.  The  fact  that  the  odors  may 
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be  acquired,  as  has  been  observed  by  Japanese  living 
in  America  and  Americans  in  Japan,  lends  plausibility 
to  this  theory. 

The  different  races  eat  very  different  food.  The 
Indians  are  largely  carniverous ;  the  Americans  mixed 
flesh,  fruit  and  grain  eaters,  while  the  Nipponese  are 
vegetarians.  Each  race  has  its  favorite  dishes. 
Bread  is  the  staff  of  life  of  the  white  race,  rice  the 
staple  food  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  and  “high” 
game  of  the  Aborigenes. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lvtton  in  “The  Parisians”  very  happily 
and  logically  attributes  the  temperments  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  French  and  Germans  to  the  variety  of  wine  they 
drink.  Why  not  then  attribute  a  purely  organic  sub¬ 
stance  and  a  product  of  metabolism  to  a  particular 
kind  of  focd? 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

AND  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  STATES 


PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  INDIANA. 

(Continued.) 

Renovated  or  process  butter  is  the  product  made  by  melting 
butter  and  reworking,  without  the  addition  or  use  of  chemicals 
or  any  substances  except  milk,  cream  or  salt. 

Standards. 

Butter  must  contain  not  less  than  eighty-two  and  five-tenths 
(82.5)  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

Renovated  or  process  butter  contains  not  more  than  sixteen 
(16)  per  cent  of  water  and  at  least  eighty-two  and  five-tenths 
(82.5)  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

CHEESE. 

Definitions. 

Cheese  is  the  solid  and  ripened  product  obtained  by  coagu¬ 
lating  the  casein  of  milk  by  means  of  rennet  or  acids,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  ripening  ferments  and  seasoning. 
Cheese  may  also  contain  additional  coloring  matter. 

Whole  milk  cheese  or  full  cream  cheese  is  cheese  made 
from  milk  from  which  no  portion  of  the  fat  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Skim  milk  cheese  is  cheese  made  from  milk  from  which 
any  portion  of  the  fat  has  been  removed. 

Cream  cheese  is  cheese  made  from  milk  and  cream,  or 
milk  containing  not  less  than  six  (6)  per  cent  of  fat. 

Standard. 

Standard  whole  milk  cheese  or  full  cream  cheese  is  whole 
milk  or  full  cream  cheese  containing  in  the  water  free  sub¬ 
stance  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MILK  PRODUCTS. 

Whey  is  the  product  remaining  after  the  removal  of  fat 
and  casein  from  milk  in  the  process  of  cheese  making. 

Kumiss  is  mare’s  or  cow’s  milk,  with  or  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sugar  '(sucrose)  which  has  undergone  alcoholic  fer¬ 
mentation. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

GRAIN  PRODUCTS. 

Definition. 

Grain  is  the  fully  matured,  clean,  sound  and  dried  seed 
of  wheat,  maize,  rice,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  barley,  sorghum, 
millet  or  spelt. 

Meal  is  the  sound  product  made  by  grinding  grain. 

Flour  is  the  fine  sound  product  made  by  bolting  wheat 
meal. 

Standard. 

Flour  contains  not  more  than  thirteen  and  one-half  (13.5) 
per  cent  of  moisture,  not  less  than  one  and  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dredths  (1.25)  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  not  more  than  1  (1.0) 
per  cent  of  ash  and  not  more  than  fifty  hundredths  (0.50) 
per  cent  of  fiber. 

Definitions. 

Graham  flour  is  unbolted  wheat  meal. 


“Whole  wheat  flour,”  “entire  wheat  flour”  improperly  so 
called,  is  fine  wheat  meal  from  which  a  part  of  the  bran  has 
been  removed. 

Gluten  flour  is  the  flour  made  from  flour  by  the  removal 
of  starch. 

Standard. 

Standard  gluten  flour  contains  not  less  than  five  and  six- 
tenths  (5.6)  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  not  more  than  ten 
(10.0I  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Definition. 

Maize  meal,  corn  meal,  or  Indian  corn  meal  is  made  from 
sound  maize  grain. 

Standard. 

Standard  maize  meal,  corn  meal,  or  Indian  meal  contains, 
not  more  than  fourteen  (14.0)  per  cent  of  moisture,  not  less 
than  one  and  twelve  hundredths  (1.12)  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
and  not  more  than  one  and  six-tenths  (1.6)  per  cent  of  ash. 

Definitions. 

Rice  is  the  hulled  and  polished  grain  of  Oryza  Sativa. 

Oatmeal  is  meal  made  from  hulled  oats. 

Standard. 

Standard  oatmeal  contains  not  more  than  eight  (8.0)  per 
cent  of  moisture,  not  more  than  one  and  five-tenths  (i-S) 
per  cent  of  crude  fiber,  not  less  than  two  and  twenty-tour 
hundredths  (2.24)  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  not  more  than 
two  and  two-tenths  (2.2)  per  cent  of  ash. 

Definition. 

Rye  flour  is  the  fine  sound  product  made  by  bolting  rye 
meal. 

Standard. 

Standard  rye  flour  contains  not  more  than  thirteen  and  one- 
half  (13.5)  per  cent  of  moisture,  not  less  than  one  and  thirty- 
six  hundredths  (1.36)  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  not  more  than 
one  and  twenty-five  hundredths  (1.25)  per  cent  of  ash. 

Definition. 

Buckwheat  flour  is  bolted  buckwheat  meal. 

Standard. 

Standard  buckwheat  flour  contains  not  more  than  twelve 
(12.0)  per  cent  of  moisture,  not  less  than  one  and  twenty- 
eight  hundredths  (1.28)  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  not  more 
than  one  and  seventy-five  hundredths  (1.75)  Per  cent  °f  asE 

FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  PRODUCTS. 

Definition. 

Fruit  jellies,  fruit  butters,  preserves,  canned  fruits,  fruit 
conserves,  confections,  fruit  juices  and  syrups,  are  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  various  fruits  preserved  only  with  cane  sugar  and 
free  from  artificial  flavors,  coloring  matter  and  preservatives. 

If  such  articles  contain  a  substitute  for  the  fruit  or  any 
injurious  material  to  make  up  bulk  or  weight,  any  artificial 
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fla\  or,  color  or  antiseptics  or  any  substance  not  naturally 
occurring  in  such  fruit — except  spices  or  other  wholesome, 
natural  flavoring  material,  they  shall  be  considered  to  be 
adulterated. 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS. 

Definition. 

Flavoring  extracts  are  ethyl  alcohol  solutions  of  the  sapid 
and  odorous  principles  with  or  without  the  coloring  matters 
of  aromatic  plants,  or  parts  of  p.ants,  used  for  flavoring  food; 
and^are  derived  from  the  plants  whose  names  they  bear. 

Definitions  and  Standards. 

Lemon  extract  is  the  solution  made  by  macerating  lemon 
peel  with  a  solution  of  oil  of  lemon  in  deodorized  ethyl 
alcohol  and  subsequently  filtering;  and  contains  not  less  than 
five  (5)  per  cent  by  weight  of  oil  of  lemon  and  not  less  than 
eighty-five  (85)  per  cent  by  weight  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  no 
coloring  material  except  that  derived  from 'the  lemon  peel  in 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

Vanilla  extract  is  the  solution  made  by  macerating  and 
subsequently  percolating  vanilla  beans  previously  triturated 
with  sugar  (sucrose),  with  ethyl  alcohol  and  contains  not 
less  than  five-hundredths  (0.05)  per  cent  of  vanillin  derived 
from  the  vanilla  bean,  together  with  the  gums,  resins  and 
other  extractive  matters  characteristic  of  the  vanilla  bean  and 
extracted  therefrom  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  not 
less  than  thirty-five  (35)  per  cent  by  weight  of  ethyl  alcohol 
No  added  coloring  material  must  be  present. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

Definition. 

Olive  oil  is  the  oil  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  sound,  ma¬ 
ture  fruit  of  the  cultivated  olive  tree.  “Olea  Europea  L.,”  and 
subjected  to  the  usual  refining  process. 

Standard. 

Standard  olive  oil  is  free  from  rancidity  and  contains  in 
one.  hundred  (100)  cubic  centimeters,  not  more  than  five  (5) 
grains  of  free  fatty  acid,  and  has  an  iodin  number  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  eighty-eight  (88). 

SUGARS  AND  RELATED  SUBSTANCES. 

Definitions. 

Sugar  is  the  product  chemically  known  as  sucrose  (sac¬ 
charose)  chiefly  obtained  from  sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  sor¬ 
ghum,  maple  or  palm. 

Granulated,  loaf,  cut,  milled  and  powdered  sugars  are  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  standard  sugars. 

Standard. 

Standard  sugar  is  white  sugar  containing  at  least  ninety- 
nine  and  five-tenths  (99.5)  per  cent  of  sucrose. 

Definitions. 

Maple  sugar  is  the  solid  product  resulting  from  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  maple  sap. 

Massecuite,  melada,  mush  sugar,  and  concrete  are  products 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  purified  juice  of  a  sugar-producing 
plant,  or  a  solution  of  sugar  to  a  solid  or  semi-solid  consist¬ 
ence  in  crystalline  state. 

Molasses  is  the  product  left  after  separating  the  sugar  from 
massecuite,  melada,  mush  sugar  or  concrete. 

Standard. 

Standard  molasses  is  molasses  containing  not  more  than 
twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  water  nor  more  than  five  (5) 
per  cent  of  ash. 

Refiner’s  sirup  (“treacle”)  is  the  residual  liquid  product 
obtained  in  the  process  of  refining  raw  sugars. 

Standard. 

Standard  refiner’s  sirup  is  sirup  containing  not  more  than 
twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  water  nor  more  than  eight  (8) 
per  cent  of  ash. 

Definitions. 

Sirup  is  the  product  obtained  by  purifying  and  evaporating 
the  juice  of  a  sugar-producing  plant  without  removing  any  of 
the  sugar. 

Sugar-cane  sirup  is  sirup  obtained  by  the  evaporating  of  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane  or  by  the  solution  of  sugar-cane 
concrete. 

Sorghum  sirup  is  sirup  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of 
sorghum  juice  or  by  the  solution  of  sorghum  concrete. 

Maple  sirup  is  a  sirup  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  maple 
sap  or  by  the  solution  of  maple  concrete. 

Sugar  sirup  is  a  product  obtained  by  dissolving  sugar  to 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup. 
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Standard. 

Standard  sirup  is  a  sirup  containing  not  more  than  thirty 
(30)  per  cent  of  water  nor  more  than  two  and  five-tenths 
(2.5)  per  cent  of  ash. 

GLUCOSE  PRODUCTS. 

Definition. 

Starch  sugar  is  the  solid  product  obtained  by  hydrolyzing 
starch  or  a  starch-containing  substance  until  the  greater  part 
of  the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrose.  Starch  sugar  ap¬ 
pears  in  commerce  in  two  forms,  anhydrous  and  hydrous. 
In  the  former  the  sugar  is  crystallized  without  water  of 
crystallization;  in  the  latter  it  is  crystallized  with  water  of 
crystallization.  I  he  hydrous  varieties  are  commonly  known 
as  70  and  80  sugars;  70  sugar  is  also  known  as  brewer’s 
sugar,  and  80  sugar  as  climax  or  acme  sugar. 

Standards. 

Standard  70  sugar  or  brewer’s  sugar  is  hydrous  starch  sugar 
containing  not  less  than  seventy  (70)  per  cent  of  dextrose 
and  not  more  than  eight-tenths  (0.8)  per  cent  of  ash. 

Standard  80  sugar,  climax  or  acme  sugar  is  hydrous  starch 
sugar  containing  not  less  than  eighty  (80)  per  cent  of  dex¬ 
trose  and  not  more  than  one  and  one-half  (1.5)  per  cent  of 
ash. 

Standard  anhydrous  starch  sugar  contains  not  less  than 
ninety-five  (95)  per  cent  of  dextrose  without  water  of  crys¬ 
tallization  and  not  more  than  eight-tenths  (08)  per  cent  of 
ash. 

I  he  ash  of  these  standard  products  consists  almost  entirely 
of  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda. 

Definition. 

Glucose,  mixing  glucose,  or  confectioner’s  glucose  is  a  thick, 
sirup y,  colorless  substance  obtained  by  incompletely  hydro- 
lizing  starch  or  a  satrch-containing  substance,  decolorizing 
and  evaporating  the  product.  It  is  found  in  various  degrees 
of  concentration,  ranging  from  forty-one  (41)  to  forty-five 
(45)  degrees  Baume,  at  one  hundred  (100)  degrees  Fahr. 
and  thirty-seven  and  seven-tenths  (37.7)  degrees  C. 

Standard. 

Standard  glucose,  mixing  glucose,  or  confectioner’s  glucose 
is  colorless  glucose,  varying  in  density  between  forty-one  (41) 
and  forty-five  (45)  degrees  Baume,  at  a  temperature  of  one 
hundred  (100)  degrees  F.  (37.7  deg.  C.).  It  conforms  in 
density  within  these  limits,  to  the  degree  Baume  it  is  claimed 
to  show  and  for  a  density  of  forty-one  (41)  degrees  Baume 
contains  not  more  than  twenty-one  (21)  per  cent  of  water 
and  for  a  density  of  forty-five  (45)  degrees  not  more  than 
fourteen  (14)  per  cent.  It  contains  on  a  basis  of  forty-one 
(41)  degrees  Baume  not  more  than  one  (1)  per  cent  of  ash, 
consisting  chiefly  of  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  lime,  and 
soda. 

Definitions. 

Glucose  sirup  or  corn  sirup  is  glucose  unmixed  or  mixed 
with  sirup,  molasses  or  refiner’s  sirup. 

Standard. 

Standard  glucose  sirup  or  corn  sirup  is  glucose  sirup  or 
corn  sirup  containing  not  more  than  twenty-five  (25)  per 
cent  of  water  and  not  more  than  three  (3)  per  cent  of  ash. 

CANDY. 

Candy  is  a  product  prepared  from  a  saccharine  substance 
or  substances,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  harmless  color¬ 
ing,  flavoring  or  filling  materials. 

Standard. 

Standard  candy  is  candy  containing  no  terra  alba,  barytes, 
talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  mineral  substances  or  poisonous 
colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients  injurious  to  health. 

HONEY. 

Definitions. 

Honey  is  the  nectar  and  saccharine  exudations  of  plants 
gathered,  modified  and  stored  in  the  comb  by  honey  bees. 
(Apis  Mellifica.) 

Comb  honey  is  honey  contained  in  the  cells  of  comb. 
Extracted  honey  is  honey  which  has  been  separated  from 
the  uncrushed  comb  by  centrifugal  force  or  gravity. 

Strained  honey  is  honey  removed  from  the  crushed  comb 
by  straining  or  other  means. 

Standard. 

Standard  honey  is  laevo-rotatory,  contains  not  more  than 
twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  water,  not  more  than  twenty-five 
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hundredths  (0.25)  per  cent  of  ash  and  not  more  than  eight 
(8)  per  cent  of  sucrose. 

SPICES. 


General  Definitions. 

Spices  are  aromatic  vegetable  substances  used  for  the  sea¬ 
soning  of  food. 

General  Standard. 

Standard  spices  are  sound  spices,  true  to  name,  from  which 
no  portion  of  any  volatile  or  other  flavoring  principle  has 
been  removed. 

Definition. 


L. 


Allspice  or  pimento  is  the  dried  fruit  of  Pimento 
Karst. 

Standard. 


officinalis 


Standard  allspice  is  allspice  containing  not  less  than  eight 
(8)  per  cent  of  quercitannic  acid;  not  more  than  six  (6)  per 
cent  of  total  ash;  not  more  than  five-tenths  (0.5)  per  cent 
of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  not  more  than 
twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  crude  fiber. 

Definitions. 

Anise  is  the  fruit  of  Pimpinella  Anisum  L. 

Bay  leaf  is  the  dried  leaf  of  Laurus  nobilus  L. 

Capers  are  the  flower  buds  of  Capparis  spinosa  L. 

Caraway  is  the  fruit  of  Carum  carvi  L. 

CAYENNE  AND  RED  PEPPERS. 

Red  pepper  is  the  red,  dried,  ripe  fruit  of  any  species  of 

capsicum.  _  ,  . 

Cayenne  pepper,  or  cayenne,  is  the  dried  ripe  fruit  of 
capsicum  frutescens  L.,  Capsicum  baccatum  L.,  or  some  other 
small  fruited  species  of  capsicum. 

Standard. 

Standard  cayenne  pepper  is  cayenne  pepper  containing  not 
less  than  fifteen  (15)  per  cent  of  non-volatile  ether  extract, 
not  more  than  six  and  five-tenths  (6.5)  per  cent  of  total  ash, 
not  more  than  five-tenths  (0.5)  per  cent  of  ash  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  not  more  than  one  and  five-tenths  (1.5) 
per  cent  of  starch  and  not  more  than  twenty-eight  (28)  per 
cent  of  crude  fiber. 

Definitions. 


eight  (8)  per  cent  of  crude  fiber;  not  more  than  eight  (8)  per 
cent  of  total  ash;  not  more  than  one  (1)  per  cent  of  lime,  and 
not  more  than  three  (3)  per  cent  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid. 

Definition. 

Limed  or  bleached  ginger  is  whole  ginger  coated  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime. 

Standard. 

Standard  limed  or  bleached  ginger  is  limed  or  bleached 
ginger  containing  not  more  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  ash,  not 
more  than  four  (4)  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  con¬ 
forming  in  other  respects  to  standard  ginger. 

Definition. 


Horseradish  is  the  root  of  Roripa  annoracia  L.  Hitchcock. 

Standard. 

Standard  grated  or  ground  horseradish  may  be  mixed  with 
vinegar. 

Definition. 

Mace  is  the  dried  arillus  of  myristica  fragrans  Houttuyn. 

Standard. 


Standard  mace  is  mace  containing  not  less  than  twenty  (20) 
nor  more  than  thirty  (30)  per  cent  of  nonvolatile  ether  ex¬ 
tract;  not  more  than  three  (3)  per  cent  of  total  ash;  not 
more  than  five-tenths  (0.5)  per  cent  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  not  more  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  crude 
fiber. 

Definitions. 

Macassar  or  Papua  mace  is  the  dried  arillus  of  myristica 
argentea  Warb. 

Bombay  mace  is  the  dried  arillus  of  myristica  malabarica 
Lamarck. 

Marjoram  is  the  leaf,  flower  and  branch  of  Marjorana  mar - 
jorana  L.  Karst. 

Mustard  seed  is  the  seed  of  Sinapis  Atba  L.  (white  mus¬ 
tard),  Brassica  nigra  L.  Koch  (black  mustard),  or  Brassica 
juncea  L.  Coss  (black  or  brown  mustard). 

Ground  mustard  is  a  powder  made  from  mustard  seed  with 
or  without  the  removal  of  the  hulls  and  a  portion  of  the  fixed 
oil. 

Standard. 


Celery  seed  is  the  dried  seed  of  Apium  graveolens  L. 

Cinnamon  is  the  dried  bark  of  any  species  of  the  genus 
cinnamomum ,  from  which  the  outer  layers  may  or  may  not 
have  been  removed. 

True  cinnamon'  is  the  dried  inner  bark  of  Cinnamomum 
zeylanicum  Breyne. 

Cassia  is  the  dried  bark  of  various  species  of  cinnamomum, 
other  than  cinnamomum  zeylanlicum ,  from  which  the  outer 
layers  may  or  may  not  have  been  removed. 

Cassia  buds  are  the  dried  immature  fruit  of  species  of 
cinnamomum. 

Ground  cinnamon,  or  ground  cassia,  is  a  powder  consisting 
of  cinnamon,  cassia,  or  cassia  buds,  or  a  mixture  of  these 
species. 

Standard. 

Standard  cinnamon  or  cassia  is  cinnamon  or  cassia  con¬ 
taining  not  more  than  eight  (8)  per  cent  of  total  ash  and  not 
more  than  two  (2)  per  cent  of  sand. 

Definition. 

Cloves  are  the  dried  flower  buds  of  caryophyllus  aromati- 
cus  L. 

Standard. 

Standard  cloves  are  cloves  containing  not  more  than  five 
(5)  per  cent  of  clove  stems;  not  less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent 
of  volatile  ether  extract;  not  less  than  twelve  (12)  per  cent 
of  quercitannic  acid ;  not  more  than  eight  (8)  per  cent  of  total 
ash;  not  more  than  five-tenths  (0.5)  per  cent  of  ash  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  not  more  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of 
crude  fiber. 

Definitions. 

Coriander  is  the  dried  fruit  of  coriandrum  sativum  L. 

Cumin  seed  is  the  fruit  of  cuminum  cymimun  L. 

Dill  seed  is  the  fruit  of  Anethum  graveolens  L. 

Fennel  is  the  fruit  of  Foeniculum  foeniculum  L.  Karst. 

Ginger  is  the  washed  and  dried,  or  decorticated  and  dried 
rhizome  of  zinziber  L.  Karst. 

Standard. 

Standard  ginger  is  ground  or  whole  ginger  containing  not 
less  than  forty-two  (42)  per  cent  of  starch ;  not  more  than 


Standard  ground  mustard  is  mustard  containing  not  more 
than  two  and  five-tenths  (2.5)  per  cent  of  starch  and  not 
more  than  eight  (8)  per  cent  of  total  ash. 

Definition, 

Nutmeg  is  the  dried  seed  of  myristica  fragrans  Houttuyn, 
deprived  of  its  testa  and  with  or  without  a  thin  coating  of 
lime. 

Standard. 

Standard  nutmegs,  ground  or  unground,  are  nutmegs  con¬ 
taining  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  nonvolatile 
ether  extract;  not  more  than  five  (5)  per  cent  of  total  ash; 
not  more  than  five-tenths  (0.5)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  not  more  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  crude 
fiber. 

Definition. 

Macassar,  Papua,  male  or  long  nutmeg  is  the  dried  seed  of 
Myristica  Argentea  Warb  deprived  of  its  testa. 

Paprica  is  the  dried  ripe  fruit  of  capsicum  annuum  L.  or 
some  other  large  fruited  species  of  Capsicum. 

PEPPER. 

Black  pepper  is  the  dried  immature  berries  of  Piper  nigrum 

L. 

Standard. 

Standard  black  pepper  is  black  pepper  free  from  added  pep¬ 
per  shells,  pepper  dust,  and  other  pepper  by-products  and  con¬ 
taining  not  less  than  six  (6)  per  cent  of  nonvolatile  ether 
extract;  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  starch; 
not  more  than  seven  (7)  per  cent  of  total  ash;  not  more  than 
two  (2)  per  cent  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  (15)  per  cent  of  crude  fiber.  One  hun¬ 
dred  parts  of  the  nonvolatile  ether  extra  contain  not  less  than 
three  and  one  quarter  (3.25)  parts  of  nitrogen. 

Definitions. 

Long  pepper  is  the  dried  fruit  of  Piper  longum  L. 

White  pepper  is  the  dried  mature  berries  of  Piper  nigrum 
L.,  from  which  the  outer  coating,  or  the  outer  and  inner  coat¬ 
ings,  have  been  removed. 

Standard. 

Standard  white  pepper  is  white  pepper  containing  not  less 
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than  six  (6)  per  cent  of  nonvolatile  ether  extract;  not  less 
than  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  starch;  not  more  than  four  (4) 
per  cent  of  total  ash;  not  more  than  five-tenths  (0.5)  per  cent 
of  ash  insoluble  in  hychloric  acid,  and  not  more  than  five  (5) 
per  cent  of  crude  fiber. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  nonvolatile  ether  extract  contain 
not  less  than  four  (4)  parts  of  nitrogen. 

Definitions. 

Saffron  is  the  dried  stigma  of  Crocus  Sativus  L. 

Sage  is  the  leaves  of  Salvia  officinalis  L. 

Savory,  or  summer  savory,  is  the  leaf,  blossom  and  branch 
of  Saturcia  hortensis  L. 

Thyme  is  the  leaf  and  tip  of  blooming  branches  of  Thymus 
vulgaris  L. 


COCOA  AND  COCOA  PRODUCTS. 

Definitions. 

Cocoa  beans  are  the  seeds  of  the  cacao  tree.  Theobroma 
cacao  L. 

Cocoa  nibs,  or  cracked  cocoa,  is  the  roasted,  broken  cocoa 
bean  freed  from  its  shell  or  husk. 

Chocolate,  plain  or  bitter,  or  chocolate  liquor,  is  the  solid 
or  plastic  mass  obtained  by  grinding  cocoa  nibs  without  the 
removal  of  fat  or  other  constituents  except  the  germ. 

Standard. 

Standard  chocolate  is  chocolate  containing  not  more  than 
three  (3)  per  cent  of  ash  insoluble  in  water,  three  and  fifty- 
hundredths  (3.50)  per  cent  of  crude  fiber,  and  nine  (9)  per 
cent  of  starch,  nor  less  than  forty-five  (45)  per  cent  of  cocoa 
fat. 

Definition. 

Sweet  chocolate  and  chocolate  coatings  are  plain  chocolate 
mixed  with  sugar  (sucrose)  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
cocoa  butter,  spices,  or  other  flavoring  materials. 

Standard. 

Standard  sweet  chocolate  and  standard  chocolate  coatings 
are  sweet  chocolate  and  chocolate  coatings  containing  in  the 
sugar-free  and  fat-free  residue  no  higher  percentage  of  either 
ash,  fiber  or  starch  than  is  found  in  the  sugar-free  and  fat- 
free  residue  of  plain  chocolate. 

Definition. 

Cocoa  or  powdered  cocoa  is  cocoa  nibs,  with  or  without 
the  germ,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  fat  and  finely  pulver¬ 
ized. 

Standard. 

Standard  cocoa  is  cocoa  containing  percentages  of  ash, 
crude  fiber  and  starch  corresponding  to  those  in  chocolate 
after  correction  for  fat  removed. 

Definition. 

Sweet  or  sweetened  cocoa  is  cocoa  mixed  with  sugar  (su¬ 
crose). 

Standard. 

Standard  sweet  cocoa  is  sweet  cocoa  containing  not  more 
than  sixty  (60)  per  cent  of  sugar  (sucrose)  and  in  the  sugar- 
free  and  fat-free  residue  no  higher  percentage  of  either  ash, 
crude  fiber  or  starch  than  is  found  in  the  sugar-free  and  fat- 
free  residue  of  plain  chocolate. 

COFFEE. 

Standard  coffee  is  the  seed  of  the  Coffea  Arabic  a,  roasted 
and  prepared  for  use.  It  must  not  be  coated  or  polished  or 
treated  in  any  way  by  which  inferiority  is  concealed. 

Mixture  of  cereals  or  other  articles  sold  as  substitutes  for 
coffee  must  be  sold  as  a  mixture  or  compound  under  an  orig¬ 
inal  or  coined  name,  and  not  under  the  name  of  any  ingre¬ 
dient  thereof. 

TEA. 

Standard  tea  consists  of  the  prepared  leaves  or  leaf  buds 
of  the  tea-plant,  free  from  artificial  coloring  matter  and  filler. 

FRUIT  JUICES. 

Unfermented  and  Fermented 
Unfermented. 

Apple  cider,  grape  juice,  lime  juice,  lemon  juice,  orange 
juice,  and  all  other  fruit  juices  are  the  unfermented  juices  of 
the  fruits  under  whose  name  they  are  sold,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  sugar  (sucrose).  Standard  fruit  juices  must 
be  free  from  added  coloring  matter  and  preservatives. 

FERMENTED  FRUIT  JUICES. 

Definitions  and  Standards. 

Wine  is  the  product  made  by  the  normal  alcoholic  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  juice  of  sound,  ripe  grapes,  and  the  usual 
cellar  treatment,  and  contains  not  less  than  seven  (7)  nor 
more  than  sixteen  (16)  per  cent  of  alcohol,  by  volume,  and, 


in  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  centimeters,  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  (0.1)  gram  of  sodium  chloride  nor  more  than  two- 
tenths  (0.2)  gram  of  potassium  sulphate;  and  for  red  wine 
not  more  than  fourteen  hundredths  (0.14)  gram,  and  for 
white  wine,  not  more  than  twelve  hundredths  (0.12)  gram 
of  volatile  acids  derived  from  fermentation  and  calculated  as 
acetic  acid. 

Red  wine  is  wine  containing  the  red  coloring  matters  of 
the  skins  of  grapes. 

White  wine  is  wine  made  from  white  grapes  or  the  ex¬ 
pressed  fresh  juice  of  other  grapes. 

Dry  wine  is  wine  in  which  the  fermentation  of  the  sugars  is 
pi  actically  complete,  and  which  contains,  in  one  hundred 
(100)  cubic  centimeters,  less  than  one  (1)  gram  of  sugars, 
and  for  dry  red  wine  not  less  than  sixteen-hundredths  (0.16) 
gram  of  grape  ash  and  not  less  than  one  and  six-tenths  (1.6) 
grams  of  grape  solids,  and  for  dry  white  wine,  not  less  than 
thirteen-hundredths  (0.13)  gram  of  grape  ash  and  not  less 
than  one  and  four-tenths  (1.4)  grams  of  grape  solids. 

Fortified  dry  wine  is  d^  wine  to  which  brandy  has  been 
added,  but  which  conforms  in  all  other  particulars  to  the 
standard  of  dry  wine. 

Sweet  wine  is  wine  in  which  alcoholic  fermentation  has  been 
arrested,  and  which  contains,  in  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  cen¬ 
timeters,  not  less  than  one  gram  of  sugars,  and  for  sweet  red 
wine  not  less  than  sixteen-hundredths  (0.16)  gram  of  grape 
ash,  and  for  sweet  white  wine  not  less  than  thirteen-hun¬ 
dredths  (0.13)  gram  of  grape  ash. 

Foitified  sweet  wine  is  sweet  wine  to  which  wine  spirits 
have  been  added.  Sweet  wine  used  for  making  fortified 
sweet  wine,  and  “Wine  spirits”  used  for  aiuch  fortification,  are 
defined  as  follows :  Wine  spirits  is  the  product  resulting  from 
the  distillation  of  fermented  grape  juice  and  shall  be  held  to 
include  the  product  commonly  known  as  grape  brandy ;  and 
the  pure  sweet  wine  is  fermented  grape  juice  only,  and  shall 
contain  no  other  substance  of  any  kind  whatever,  introduced 
before,  at  the  time  of,  or  after  fermentation,  and  such  sweet 
wine  shall  contain  not  less  than  four  (4)  per  cent  of  saccha¬ 
rine  matter. 

Sparkling  wine  is  wine  in  which  the  after  part  of  the  fer¬ 
mentation  is  completed  in  the  bottle,  the  sediment  being  dis¬ 
gorged  and  its  place  supplied  by  wine  or  sugar  liquor,  and 
which  contains,  in  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  centimeters,  not 
less  than  twelve-hundredths  (0.12)  gram  of  grape  ash. 

Sugar  wine  is  the  product  made  by  the  addition  of  sugar 
to  the  juice  of  sound,  ripe  grapes  and  subsequent  alcoholic 
fermentation  with  the  usual  cellar  treatment. 

Raisin  wine  is  the  product  made  by  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  an  infusion  of  dried  or  evaporated  grapes,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  such  infusion  of  raisins  with  grape  juice. 

VINEGAR. 

Definitions  and  Standards. 

Vinegar,  cider  vinegar,  or  apple  vinegar  is  the  product  made 
by  the  alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermentations  of  the 
juice  of  apples,  is  laevorotatory,  and  contains  not  less  than 
four  (4)  grams  of  acetic  acid,  not  less  than  two  (2)  grams  of 
apple  solids,  and  not  less  than  twenty-five-hundredths  (0.25) 
grams  of  apple  ash  in  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  centimeters. 
The  water  soluble  ash  from  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  of  the  vinegar  requires  not  less  than  thirtv  cubic  cen¬ 
timeters  of  decinormal  acid  to  neutralize  the  alkalinity,  and 
contains  not  less  than  ten  (10)  milligrams  of  phosphoric  acid 

(P*q#). 

Wine  vinegar  or  grape  vinegar  is  the  product  made  by  the 
alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermentations  of  the  juice 
of  the  grapes,  and  contains,  in  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  centi¬ 
meters,  not  less  than  four  (4)  grams  of  acetic  acid,  not  less 
than  one  and  four-tenths  (1.4)  grams  of  grape  solids,  and  not 
less  than  thirteen-hundredths  (0.13)  gram  of  grape  ash. 

Malt  vinegar  is  the  product  made  by  the  alcoholic  and  sub¬ 
sequent  acetous  fermentations,  without  distillation,  of  an 
infusion  of  barley,  malt  or  cereals,  whose  starch  has  been  con¬ 
verted  by  malt,  and  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  contains,  in  one 
hundred  (100)  centimeters,  not  less  than  four  (4)  grams  of 
acetic  acid,  not  less  than  two  (2)  grams  of  solids,  and  not 
less  than  two-tenths  (0.2)  gram  of  ash.  The  water-soluble 
ash  from  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  centimeters  of  decinormal 
acid  to  neutralize  its  alkalinity,  and  contains  not  less  than 
nine  (9)  milligrams  of  phosphoric  acid  (P205). 

Sugar  vinegar  is  the  product  made  by  the  alcoholic  and  sub¬ 
sequent  acetous  fermentations  of  solutions  of  a  sugar,  sirup, 
molasses,  or  refiner’s  sirup,  and  contains,  in  one  hundred 
(100)  cubic  centimeters,  not  less  than  four  (4)  grams  of 
abetic  acid. 

Glucose  vinegar  is  the  product  made  by  the  alcoholic  and 
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subsequent  acetous  fermentations  of  solutions  of  starch  sugar, 
glucose,  or  glucose  sirup,  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  contains,  in 
one  hundred  ( ioo)  cubic  centimeters,  not  less  than  four  (4) 
grams  of  acetic  acid. 

Spirit  vinegar,  distilled  vinegar,  grain  vinegar  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  made  by  the  acetous  fermentation  of  dilute  distilled  alco¬ 
hol.  and  contains,  in  one  hundred  ( 100)  cubic  centimeters, 
not  less  than  four  (4)  grams  of  acetic  acid. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

BAKING  POWDER. 

Definition. 

Baking  powder  is  a  leavening  agent  used  in  the  preparation 
of  baker's  products.  Its  value  depends  upon  the  amount  oi 
carbon  dioxid  liberated  in  the  process  of  baking. 

Standards. 

Standard  baking  powder  contains  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  avail¬ 
able  carbon  dioxid.  and  no  inert  material  except  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  starch  or  other  absorbent  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
preparation. 

CATSUPS. 

Definitions. 

Catsups  ate  preparations  of  tomato  pulp,  spices,  vinegar  and 
sugar. 

Standards.  * 

Standard  catsups  contain  no  added  coloring  material  or 
filler. 

ANTISEPTICS. 

Definition. 

Salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  boric  acid,  hydrofluoric  acid, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  compounds  of  these  acids;  formaldehyde 
or  formalin  and  various  mixtures  known  to  the  trade  as 
“Freezine,”  “Iceine,”  “Formol,”  "Preservalines”  of  various 
kinds,  saccharine,  betanaphthol,  or  any  other  preservatives  or 
dieir  compounds  injurious  to  health,  are  antiseptics  and  foods 
or  food  products  containing  them  are  adulterated.  The  use 
of  salt,  sugar,  vinegar,  spices,  saltpetic  and  wood  smoke,  as 
employed  in  curing  meat,  is  not  prohibited. 

DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  INDIANA 
ON  FOOD  LAWS. 

FOOD  LAWS.  CONSTITUTIONALITY.  The  law  that 
provides  that  the  board  of  health  shall,  within  ninety  days 
after  its  passage,  prepare  and  publish  minimum  standards 
of  food  and  drugs,  and  defining  adulterations,  is  held  not  to 
be  in  contravention  of  that  part  of  the  constitution  which 
declares  that  no  laws  shall  be  passed  the  taking  effect  of 
which  shall  be  made  to  depend  on  any  authority  other  than 
that  provided  by  the  constitution;  but  that  the  taking  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  act  was  only  postponed  until  the  board  met 
ninety  days  afterwards  and  made  rules,  etc.,  and  that  it 
took  effect  directly  from  the  power  which  created  it  and 
not  frcm  the  fact  that  the  board  of  health  made  rules,  etc. 
Isenhour  vs.  State,  157  Ind.  517. 

INTENT  TO  SELL.  Under  the  law  which  prohibits  the 
manufacture  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink  which  is  adul¬ 
terated  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  that  any  one 
having  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell  any  food  or 
drink  injurious  to  the  health  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty, 
it  is  held  that  an  argument  to  the  effect1  that  the  possession 
of  adulterated  food  with  an  intent  to  sell,  not  being  named 
in  the  prohobitory  part  of  the  act,  a  penalty  could  not  law¬ 
fully  be  affixed,  was  not  gocd.  Id. 

COMPLAINTS.  WHO  CAN  MAKE.  Under  the  Food 
Laws  of  1899,  which  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Health  to  enforce  the  provisions  thereof,  an  individual  is 
not  excluded  from  making  a  complaint  for  a  violation  of  the 
same.  Isenhour  vs.  State,  157  Ird.  517. 

DISEASED  MEATS.  PROSECUTION.  An  information 
under  a  statute  which  makes  it  a  penal  offense  for  any  one 
to  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell  the  diseased 
meat  of  any  animal,  which  alleges  that  the  defendant  un¬ 
lawfully  and  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  had  diseased 
meat  in  his  possession,  sufficiently  charges  the  knowledge 
that  the  meat  was  diseased.  Brown  vs.  State,  14  Ind.  App. 
24. 

DISEASED  MEAT.  INTENT.  Held  that  an  indictment 
charging  the  eefendant  with  knowingly  killing  diseased  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  as  food  is  sustained  if 
it  ie  shown  that  the  defendant  knew  them  to  be  diseased 
and  that  he  knew  of  the  purpose  to  sell  them  for  food.  14 
Ind.  App.  393.  Moeschke  vs.  State. 

An  affidavit  that  a  person  had  diseased  meat  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  need  not  allege  that  it  was  to  be  sold  with¬ 
in  the  state.  Moeschke  vs.  State,  14  Ind.  App.  393. 


MEAT.  To  constitute  an  offense  under  the  laws  of  1881 
the  diseased  meat  must  have  been  sold  for  food.  Schmidt 
vs.  State,  78  Ind.  41. 

INDICTMENT.  An  indictment  which  sets  forth  that  the 
defendant  knowingly  had  in  his  possession  diseased  and  in¬ 
jured  animals  with  unlawful  intent  to  sell  the  same  for  hu¬ 
man  food  sufficiently  charges  guilty  intent.  Brown  vs. 
State,  14  Ind.  App.  24. 

MILK.  An  affidavit  need  not  set  out  the  provisions  of 
the  section  excluding  mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as 
ordinary  articles  of  food.  Isenhour  vs.  State,  157  Ind.  517. 

MILK.  AFFIDAVIT.  An  affidavit  which  charges  the  de¬ 
fendant  with  possession  of  adulterated  milk  with  intent  to 
sell  the  same,  although  it  does  not  allege  that  the  defand- 
ant  adulterated  the  milk,  is  good.  Where  an  affidavit 
charges  that  the  defendant  has  in  his  possession  with  intent 
to  sell  milk  adulterated  with  a  substance  injurious  to 
health,  formaldehyde,  the  affidavit  was  good,  although  it 
did  not  say  that  the  formaldehyde  was  injurious  or  poison¬ 
ous  to  health. 

An  affidavit  which  charges  defendant  with  possessing  for 
sale  adulterated  milk  is  good,  although  it  does  not  charge 
that  said  milk  was  belcw  the  standard  established  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Isenhour  vs.  State,  157  Ind.  517. 

MILK.  INSPECTOR.  The  milk  inspector  found  defend¬ 
ant  on  the  street  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
asked  him  for  a  sample  of  his  milk.  He  refused  to  give  the 
cample  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  last  milk  he  had  and 
that  he  had  a  customer  to  serve  with  it.  The  inspector 
took  the  milk  and  found  that  it  contained  formaldehyde. 
The  court  held  that  it  was  proper  to  refuse  an  instruction 
that  the  defendant  should  not  be  found  guilty  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  in  the  milk.  Isenhour  vs.  State,  157  Ind.  517. 

PRESERVATIVES.  MILK.  In  a  case  where  the  defend¬ 
ant  testified  that  the  milk  contained  no  formaldehyde  to  his 
knowledge,  and  that  he  had  never  used  formaldehyde,  but 
that  he  had  put  into  that  particular  milk  a  substance 
known  as  “Palmer’s  Preserver,”  which  had  been  represent¬ 
ed  to  him  as  containing  no  formaldehyde,  and  was  asked  to 
state  what  representations  were  made  to  him  about  said 
preservative,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  answer;  and  was 
not  allowed  to  offer  in  evidence  a  circular  regarding  the 
preservative  which  was  sent  out  with  the  same  guaranteeing 
it  and  stating  that  it  was  harmless  and  contained  nothing 
injurious,  the  court  held  that  the  case  should  be  reversed  on 
account  of  the  exclusion  of  the  circular  and  his  answer  as 
to  the  representations  made  to  him  about  the  preservative. 
Isenhour  vs.  State,  157  Ind.  517. 

OLEOMARGARINE  INDICTMENT.  Under  an  indict¬ 
ment  charging  that  the  defendant  had  in  his  possession 
with  intent  to  sell  within  the  state  oleomargarine  made  to 
resemble  yellow  butter,  it  was  held  that  a  special  plea 
which  admitted  the  possession  but  alleged  that  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  was  an  article  of  commerce  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  net  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  it  amounted 
to  the  general  issue.  McAllister  vs.  Stats,  94  Ind.  290. 

PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  IOWA. 

The  dairy  laws  of  this  state  are  enforced  by  a  dairy  com¬ 
missioner  and  his  assistants.  By  the  laws  of  1906  (taking 
effect  July  4,  1906)  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner  is  made 
State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner,  and  is  directed,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council,  to  make  all  recessarv 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  the  pure  food  laws. 

GENERAL  FOOD  LAWS. 

4980.  Drugged  liquors.  If  any  person  wilfully  sell  or 
keep  for  sale  intoxicating  malt  or  vinous  liquors,  which  have 
been  adulterated  or  drugged  by  admixture  with  any  dele¬ 
terious  or  poisonous  substance,  he  shall  be  fined  not  exceed¬ 
ing  five  hundred  dollars,  or  he  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary 
not  exceeding  two  years. 

4981.  Unwholesome  provisions.  If  any  person  knowingly 
sell  any  kind  of  diseased,  corrupted,  or  unwholesome  pro¬ 
visions,  whether  for  meat  or  drink,  without  making  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  same  fully  known  to  the  buyer, 
he  shall  he  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  thirty 
days,  or  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

4982.  Adulterating  food  or  liquors.  If  any  person  adul¬ 
terate  for  the  purpose  of  sale  any  substance  intended  for 
food,  or  arv  wine,  spirituous,  malt,  or  other  liquor  intended 
for  drinking,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  be  fmed  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  articles  so  adulterated  destroyed. 
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Repealed  by  laws  of  1906,  Sec.  17  (taking  effect  July  4, 
1906).  J  ^ 

4984.  Other  adulteration.  No  person  shall  mix,  color, 
stain,  or  powder,  or  order  or  permit  any  other  person  to  mix, 
color,  stain,  or  powder,  any  article  of  food  or  confections 
with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to  render  the  article 
injurious  to  health,  with  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be 
sold,  and  no  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  such 
articles. 


Repealed  by  laws  of  1906,  Sec.  17  (taking  effect  July  4 
1906).  J  ^ 

4986.  Labeling.  No  person  shall  mix,  color,  stain  or  pow- 
dei  any  aiticle  of  food,  drink  or  medicine,  or  any  article 
which  enters  into  the  composition  01  food,  drink  or  medicine 
with  any  other  ingredient  or  material,  whether  injurious  to 
heakh  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  gain  or  profit,  or  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  the  same,  or  order  or  permit  any  other  person 
to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  article  so  mixed,  colored,  stained 
01 ,  Powdered,  unless  the  same  be  so  manufactured,  used  or 
soid  or  offered  for  sale,  under  its  true  and  appropriate  name, 
and  notice  that  the  same  is  mixed  or  impure  is  marked, 
printed,  or  stamped  upon  each  package,  roll,  parcel  or  vessel 
containing  the  same,  so  as  to  be  and  remain  at  all  times 
readily  visible,  or  unless  the  person  purchasing  the  same  is 
fully  informed  by  the  seller  of  the  true  names  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  (if  other  than  such  as  are'  known  by  the  common 
name  thereof)  of  such  articles  at  the  time  of  making  the 
sale  thereof  or  offering  to  sell  the  same;  but  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  use  of  harmless  coloring  material 
used  in  coloring  butter  and  cheese. 

Above  section  is  amended  by  laws  of  1906,  Sec  16  (taking- 
effect  July  4,  1906). 


4987-  Glucose;  skimmed-milk  cheese;  oleomargarine.  No 
person  shall  mix  any  gmcose  or  grape  sugar  with  syrup  or 
sugar  intended  for  human  food,  or  shall  mix  or  mingle  any 
glucose  or  grape  sugar  with  any  article,  without  distinctly 
marking,  stamping,  or  labeling  the  article  or  the  package 
containing  the  same  with  the  true  and  appropriate  name  of 
such  article,  and  the  percentage  in  which  glucose  or  grape 
sugar  enters  into  its  composition.  Nor  shall  any  person  sell 
or  offer  for  sale,  or  permit  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale, 
a.'.y  such  food,  into  the  composition  of  which  glucose  or 
grape  sugar  has  entered,  without  at  the  same  time  informing 
the  buyer  of  the  fact,  and  the  proportion  in  which  glucose 
or  grape  sugar  has  entered  into  the  composition. 

Repealed  by  laws  of  1906,  Sec.  17  (taking  effect  July  4, 
1906). 

4988.  Penalty.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  the 
four  preceding  sections  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars;  for  the  second 
offense,  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than 
thirty  days;  for  the  third  or  any  subsequent  offense,  not  less 
than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  five'  years. 


CANDY. 


4984a.  (.1)  Addition  of  injurious  ingredients.  No  perron 

shall,  by  himself,  his  servant  or  agent,  or  as  the  servant  or 
agent  of  any  other  person  or  corporation,  manufacture  for 
sale,  or  knowingly  sell  or  offer  to  sell  any  candy  adulterated 
by  the  admixture  of  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc  or  any  other 
mineral  substance,  by  poisonous  colors  or  flavors,  or  other 
ingredients,  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health. 

Repealed  by  laws  of  1906,  Sec.  17  (taking  effect  July  4, 
1906). 

4984b.  (2)  Penalty.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provi¬ 

sions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00). 
The  candy  so  adulterated  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed 
under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

Repealed  by  laws  of  1906,  Sec.  17  (taking  effect  Julv  4, 
1906). 

CANNED  GOODS. 

4994.  Canned  food — label.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
packer  of  or  dealer  in  hermetically  sealed,  canned,  or  pre¬ 
served  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  articles  of  food,  not  in¬ 
cluding  canned  or  condensed  milk  or  cream,  to  knowingly 
offer  such  canned  or  preserved  articles  for  sale  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  this  state,  unless  the  cans  or  jars  which  contain 
the  same  shall  bear  the  name,  address,  and  place  of  business 
of  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  that  canned  or  packed 
the  articles  so  offered,  or  the  name  of  the  wholesale  dealer 
in  the  state  who  sells  or  offers  the  same  for  sale,  together, 
in  all  cases,  with  the  name  of  the  sfate,  city,  town,  or  vil¬ 
lage.  where  the  same  were  packed  plainly  written  thereon, 


preceded  by  the  words  "packed  at."  Such  name,  address, 
and  place  of  business  shall  be  plainly  printed  on  the  label, 
togethei  with  a  mark  or  term  indicating  clearly  the  grade 
or  quality  of  the  articles  contained  therein. 

4995'  Soaked  goods.  All  packers  of  and  dealers  in  soaked 
goods,  or  goods  put  up  from  products  dried  or  cured  before 
canning,  shall,  in  addition  to  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section,  cause  to  be  plainly  branded  on  the 
face  of  the  label  in  legible  type,  one-half  of  an  inch  in  height 
.  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  the  word  ‘‘soaked.” 

Repealed  by  laws  of  1906,  Sec.  17  (taking  effect  July  4 
1906). 

4996  Penalty..  Any  packer  or  dealer  who  shall  violate 
any  of  tne  provisions^  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense  in  the  case 
of  retail  dealers,  and  i:i  case  of  wholesale  dealers  or  packers, 
not  less  than  fife  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars 
for  each  offense. 

Repealed  by  laws  of  1906,  Sec.  17  (taking  effect  July  4 
19C6). 

4997.  "Packer”  or  "dealer”  defined.  The  terms  “packer” 
and  dealer,  as  used  in  the  three  preceding  sections,  shall 
include  any  firm  or  corporation  doing  business  as  a  dealer 
in  or  packer  of  the  articles  mentioned  therein. 

Repealed  by  laws  of  1906,  Sec. -17  (taking  effect  July  4 
1906).  > 

4998.  Information  by  board  of  health.  Tt  shall  be  the  duty 
of  any  board  of  health,  cognizant  of  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  four  preceding  sections,  to  inform  the 
county  attorney,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  institute  proceedings 
against  any  person  who  is  charged  with  a  violation  of  such 
provisions,  and  in  case  of  a  conviction  he  shall  receive  25 
pel  cent  of  the  fines  actual, y  collected  in  addit.on  to  any 
salary  otherwise  provided  for. 

Repealed  by  laws  of  1906,  Sec.  17  (taking  effect  July  4, 
1906). 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

2515.  Appointment  of  dairy  commissioner;  milk  tests; 
records.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  of  each  even- 
numbered  year  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  dairy  commis¬ 
sioner,  who  shall  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  and  hold  h:s  office 
for  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  May  following  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified, 
subject  to  removal  by  the  governor  for  inefficiency,  neglect, 
or  violation  of  duty.  He  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  and  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state.  He  shall  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  stand¬ 
ard  test  tubes  or  bottles  and  milk  measures  or  pipettes  adapted 
for  use  by  each  milk-testing  machine,  the  manufacturers  or 
dealers  of  which  have  filed  with  the  dairy  commiss:oner  a 
certificate  frofn  the  director  of  the  Iowa  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station,  which  shall  certify  that  said  milk-testing  ma¬ 
chine,  when  properly  and  correctly  operated,  will  produce 
accurate  measurements  of  butter  fat.  and  furnish  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  corporation  desiring  the  same  or  testing  milk  one  such 
tube  or  bottle,  and  such  milk  measure  or  pipette  for  each 
factory,  of  the  kind  adapted  for  the  machine  operated  therein, 
upon  request  therefor,  certifying  it  to  be  accurate,  reliable 
and  standard,  placing  thereon  the  letters  “D.  C.”  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  mark,  the  tubes  or  bottles  and  pipettes  to  be  furnished 
at  the  actual  cost  thereof.  He  shall  have  and  keep  an  office 
in  the  capitol,  and  preserve  therein  all  correspondence,  docu¬ 
ments,  records,  and  property  of  the  state  pertaining  thereto, 
and  may,  when  necessary,  employ  an  office  deputy  at  a  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  year;  the  dairy  commissioner 
may  also  appoint,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president 
of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
the  director  of  the  Iowa  experiment  station  and  the  professor 
of  dairying,  two  assistants,  who  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  dairy  commissioner,  and 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  year, 
and  said  deputy  and  assistant  of  the  dairy  commissioner  shall 
be  allowed,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses  when  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties,  said  expenses  to  be  itemized,  verified  under  oath,  and 
when  audited  and  approved  by  the  executive  council  to  be 
paid  upon  warrants  of  the  state  auditor  upon  the  state  treas¬ 
urer,  provided  that  such  expenditures  shall  not  exceed  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  dairy  commissioner’s  office.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  term  of  office  he  shall  hold  no  other  official  position 
nor  any  professorship  in  any  state  educational  institution, 
and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  shall  make  annual 
report  to  the  governor,  which  shall  contain  a  detailed  account 
of  all  his  doings  as  commissioner,  and  the  receipts  and  dis- 
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bursements  of  his  office  since  the  preceding  report,  with  such 
facts  and  statistics  in  regard  to  the  production,  manufacture, 
and  sale  of  dairy  products,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  may 
regard  of  public  importance  connected  therewith.  In  the 
conduct  of  his  office  he  shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas 
for  witnesses,  enforce  their  attendance,  and  examine  them 
under  oath  by  him  to  be  administered,  such  witnesses  to  be 
allowed  fees  as  in  justices’  courts,  to  be  paid  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  his  office,  and  do  such 
other  acts  and  things  as  are  necessary  and  proper  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

2516.  I  nutation  cheese  or  butter  defined.  Every  article, 
substitute,  or  compound,  save  that  produced  from  pure  milk 
or  cream  from  milk  of  cows,  made  in  the  semblance  of  01 
designed  to  be  used  for  and  in  the  place  of  butter,  is  imita¬ 
tion  butter,  and  every  article,  substitute,  or  compound,  save 
that  produced  from  pure  milk  or  cream  from  milk  of  cows, 
made  in  the  semblance  of  or  designed  to  be  used  for  and 
in  the  place  of  cheese,  is  imitation  cheese.  No  one  shall 
manufacture,  have  in  his  possession,  offer  to  sell,  or  sell, 
solicit,  or  take  orders  for  delivery,  ship,  consign,  or  forward 
by  any  common  carrier,  public  or  private,  and  no  common 
carrier  shall  knowingly  receive  or  transport  any  such  imita¬ 
tion  butter  or  cheese,  except  in  the  manner  and  subject  to 
the  regulations  in  this  chapter  provided. 

2517.  Labeling  of  butter  and  cheese  substitutes.  A  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter  and  cheese  not  having  a  yellow  color  nor 
colored  in  imitation  of  butter  and  cheese  as  prohibited  in 
the  next  section,  may  be  manufactured,  kept  in  possession, 
offered  for  sale,  sold,  shipped,  consigned,  or  forwarded  by 
common  carriers,  public  or  private,  if  each  tub,  firkin,  box, 
or  other  package  in  which  the  same  is  kept,  offeied  for  sale, 
sold,  shipped,  consigned,  or  forwarded  shall  have  branded, 
stamped,  or  marked  on  the  side  or  top  thereof  in  the  English 
language,  in  a  durable  manner,  the  words,  Substitute  for 
butter,”  or  “Substitute  for  cheese,”  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
letters  of  the  words  to  be  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length 
by  one-half  inch  in  width.  The  defacing,  erasure,  canceling, 
or  removal  of  this  brand  or  mark,  with  intent  to  mislead, 
deceive,  or  violate  any  provision  of  this  chapter,  is  prohib¬ 
ited.  Such  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese  may  be  kept,  used, 
or  served  as  a  food  or  for  cooking  in  hotels,  restaurants, 
lunch  counters,  boarding  houses,  or  other  places  of  public 
entertainment  only  in  case  the  proprietor  or  person  in  charge 
of  such  place  shall  display  and  keep  constantly  posted  a  card 
opposite  each  table  or  other  place  where  the  guests  or  others 
are  served  with  the  same,  which  card  shall  be  white,  at  least 
ten  or  fourteen  inches  in  size,  the  words,  “Substitute  for  but¬ 
ter  used  here,”  or  “Substitute  for  cheese  used  here,”  as  the 
case  may  be,  printed  in  black  Roman  letters  of  the  same  size 
as  herein  required  to  be  placed  upon  the  tubs,  firkins,  boxes, 
or  other  package  in  which  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese  is 
kept,  and  no  other  words  or  figures  shall  be  printed  thereon. 
No  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese  shall  be  offered  for  sale 
in  the  manufacturer’s  original  package  under  the  name  of  or 
for  true  butter  or  cheese  made  from  the  milk  or  cream  of 
cows,  nor  shall  any  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese  be  offered 
for  sale  or  sold  unless  the  purchaser  at  the  time  was  in¬ 
formed  thereof,  and,  in  addition,  furnished  with  a  statement 
in  the  English  language  in  prominent  type  that  the  substance 
sold  is  such  substitute,  and  giving  the  name  and  place  of 
business  of  the  maker.  Nothing  herein  contained,  however, 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
imitation  butter  or  cheese  through  and  across  the  state. 

2518.  Coloring  of  butter  or  cheese  substitutes.  No  one 
shall  color  with  any  matter  whatever  any  substance  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
resemble  true  dairy  products,  or  combine  any  animal  fat, 
vegetable  oil  or  other  substance  with  butter  or  cheese,  or 
combine  with  any  substance  whatever,  intended  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  butter  or  cheese,  anything  of  any  kind  or  nature  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  imparting  to  the  compound 
the  color  of  yellow  butter  or  cheese,  the  product  of  the  milk 
■or  cream  from  cows,  or  use,  solicit  orders  for  delivery,  keep 
for  sale,  or  sell  any  such  substance  so  colored  and  disguised 
as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese ;  but  nothing  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  salt,  rennet,  or 
barmless  coloring  matter  in  making  butter  or  cheese  from 
such  milk  or  cream. 

2519.  Possession  of  unbranded  butter  or  cheese  substitutes. 
No  one  shall  have  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  actual  consumption  of  himself  or  family,  any 
substance  designed  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  unless 
the  tub,  firkin,  box,  or  package  holding  the  same  is  branded 
or  marked  as  in  this  chapter  required.  Any  person  having 
in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  such  substance,  not  so 


branded  or  marked,  shall  be  presumed  to  know  its  true  char¬ 
acter  and  name. 

2520.  Prosecution  by  a  party  to  the  fraud.  No  action  shall 
be  maintained  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  state  upon  any 
contract  or  sale  made  in  violation  of  or  with  the  intent  to 
violate  any  provision  of  this  chapter  by  one  who  was  know¬ 
ingly  a  party  thereto. 

2521.  Prosecutions ;  sampling  and  analysis.  Whoever  shall 
have  in  possession  or  control  any  imitation  butter  or  cheese, 
or  any  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter 
or  cheese  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  be 
held  to  have  possession  of  property  with  intent  to  use  it  as 
a  means  of  committing  a  public  offense,  and  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  chapter  relating  to  search  warrants  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  thereon  shall  apply,  except  the  officer  serving  the 
warrant,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  therein  required,  shall 
deliver  to  the  dairy  commissioner,  or  to  a  person  by  him 
authorized  in  writing  to  receive  the  same,  a  perfect  sample 
of  each  article  seized  by  virtue  of  such  warrant,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  the  same  analyzed,  and  forthwith  return  to 
the  person  from  whom  it  was  taken  the  remainder  of  each 
article  seized.  If  any  sample  is  found  to  be  imitation  butte) 
or  cheese,  or  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  butter  or  cheese,  it  shall  be  returned  to  and  retained  by 
the  magistrate  for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  said  chapter 
on  “search  warrants  and  proceedings  thereon,”  but  if  any 
sample  be  found  not  imitation  butter  or  cheese,  or  a  substance 
designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  therefor,  the  value  of  the 
same  shall  be  paid  by  the  dairy  commissioner  as  part  of  the 
expenses  of  his  office,  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  taken. 

2522.  Sanitation  of  creameries,  butter  factories,  etc.;  re¬ 
ports.  Every  city  milk  dealer,  or  every  person  furnishing 
milk  or  cream  to  such  dealer,  or  the  employe  of  such  milk 
dealer,  and  every  person  or  corporation,  or  the  employe  of 
such  person  or  corporation,  who  operates  a  creamery,  cheese, 
or  condensed  milk  factory,  or  reworks  or  packs  butter,  shall 
maintain  his  premises  and  utensils  in  a  clean  and  hygienic 
condition,  and  shall  make,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  dairy 
commissioner,  such  reports  and  statistics  as  may  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  compiling  statistics  authorized  by  this 
chapter;  and  such  dealer,  owner,  operator  or  business  man¬ 
ager  shall  make  such  returns  and  reports  within  thirty  days 
after  receiving  the  proper  blank  form  from  the  dairy  com¬ 
missioner,  and  shall  ^certify  to  the  correctness  thereof.  Who¬ 
ever  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

2523.  Milk  tests  in  creameries,  factories,  etc.  Any  person 
or  corporation,  or  the  employe  of  such  person  or  corporation, 
who  operates  a  creamery  or  cheese  or  condensed  milk  factory, 
and  uses  a  chemical  milk  test  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
butter  fat  in  milk  purchased,  used,  or  received,  shall  so  use 
onlv  such  tests  as  shall  be  clear  oil,  free  from  any  foreign 
substance,  and  produce  correct  measurements  of  butter  fat, 
and  every  such  person  or  corporation  using  a  milk  test  shall 
procure  from  the  dairy  commissioner  for  each  factory  so 
operated  one  standard  tube  or  bottle  and  one  standard  meas¬ 
ure  or  pipette  for  testing  milk,  certified  and  marked  by  him 
as  in  this  chapter  provided,  which  shall  be  kept  for  inspection 
by  the  patrons  and  used  by  such  person  or  corporation  in 
testing  or  verifying  test  tubes  or  bottles  and  milk  measures 
or  pipettes  used.  In  any  action  arising  between  any  such 
operator  and  patron  the  burden  of  establishing  the  use  of 
reliable  tests  and  the  results  therefrom,  equivalent  to  the 
standard  herein  provided,  shall  be  upon  the  operator. 

2524.  City  agents  to  collect  milk  samples.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  may  appoint  agents  in  any  city  having  over  ten  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  to  collect  from  each  dealer,  not  more  than 
four  times  each  month,  samples  of  milk-  offered  for  sale 
therein.  The  agent  shall  make  an  accurate  test  of  each  sample 
received  by  him,  and  keep  a  true  record  thereof,  with  the 
name  and  location  of  the  person  from  whom  it  was  obtained, 
and  report  his  work  in  detail  to  the  commissioner,  the  com¬ 
pensation  therefor  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  for  each  day 
actually  employed  therein. 

2525.  Permits  for  milk  dealers.  Any  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  who  shall  sell  milk  or  cream  from  a  wagon,  depot,  or 
store,  or  sell  or  deliver  milk  or  cream  to  a  hotel  or  restaurant 
or  boarding  house,  or  any  public  place  in  any  such  city,  shall 
be  considered  a  city  milk  dealer.  No  such  city  milk  dealer 
shall  sell  milk  or  cream  from  a  wagon,  depot,  or  store  in 
any  such  city  without  a  written  permit,  from  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  for  each  wagon,  depot,  or  store  operated  by  him,  for 
which  he  shall  pay  annually  one  dollar.  All  permits  shall 
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expire  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  of  each  year,  and  no  permit 
shall  be  issued  for  less  than  one  dollar. 

2526.  Inspection  and  sampling  of  milk;  interference.  He 
or  his  agent  may  open  any  can  or  vessel  containing  milk  or 
cream  offered  for  sale  in  such  city,  and  inspect  its  contents 
and  take  samples  therefrom  for  testing  or  analysis.  And 
any  city  milk  dealer,  or  employe  of  such  milk  dealer,  or  any 
other  person  who  shall  resist  or  interfere  with  the  commis¬ 
sioner  or  his  agent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  exe¬ 
cuting  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  as  provided  in  this  chapter. 

2527.  Penalty.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

2528.  Salary  and  expenses  of  commissioner.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  shall  be  allowed  necessary  postage,  stationery,  and  of¬ 
fice  supplies,  and  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  necessary  expenses,  which 
shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  per  year;  such  ex¬ 
penses  to  be  itemized,  verified  by  him,  and,  when  examined 
and  approved  by  the  executive  council,  to  be  paid  upon  a 
warrant  of  the  state  auditor  drawn  upon  the  state  treasurer. 
The  salary  of  the  clerk  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner. 

4989.  Sale  of  impure  or  skimmed  milk;  skimmed-milk 
cheese;  labeling.  If  any  person  shall  sell,  exchange,  or  ex¬ 
pose  for  sale  or  exchange,  or  deliver  or  bring  to  another, 
for  domestic  or  portable  use,  or  to  be  converted  into  any 
product  of  human  food,  any  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adul¬ 
terated,  unwholesome  or  skimmed  milk,  or  milk  from  which 
has  been  held  back  what  is  commonly  known  as  strippings, 
or  milk  taken  from  an  animal  having  disease,  sickness,  ulcers, 
abscess  or  running  sore,  or  which  has  been  taken  from  an 
animal  within  fifteen  days  before  or  five  days  after  parturi¬ 
tion  ;  or  if  any  person,  having  cows  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  or  cream  for  sale,  shall  stable  them  in  an  un¬ 
healthy  place  or  crowded  manner,  or  shall  knowingly  feed 
them  food  which  produces  impure,  unwholesome  milk,  or 
shall  feed  them  distilled  glucose  or  brewery  waste  in  any 
state  of  fermentation,  or  upon  any  substance  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction  or  rottenness  or  of  an  unhealthy  nature,  or  shall 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  cream  which  has  been  taken  from  milk 
the  sale  of  which  has  been  prohibited,  or  who  shall  sell  or 
offer  for  sale,  as  cream,  an  article  which  shall  contain  less 
than  the  amount  of  butter  fat  as  prescribed  in  this  chapter; 
or  if  any  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  cheese  man¬ 
ufactured  from  skimmed  milk,  or  from  milk  that  is  partly 
skimmed,  without  the  same  being  plainly  branded,  stamped, 
or  marked  on  the  side  or  top  of  both  cheese  and  package, 
in  a  durable  manner,  in  the  English  language,  the  words 
“Skimmed-milk  cheese,”  the  letters  of  the  words  to  be  not 
less  than  one  inch  in  height  and  one-half  inch  in  width,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100,  and  shall 
be  liable  for  double  damages  to  the  person  or  persons  upon 
whom  such  fraud  shall  be  committed ;  but  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  skimmed  milk  when  sold  as 
such  and  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  in  this  chapter. 

4990.  Adulterated  or  impure  milk  defined.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  chapter,  the  addition  of  water  or  any  other 
substance  or  thing  to  whole  milk  or  skimmed  milk  or  par¬ 
tially  skimmed  milk  is  hereby  declared  an  adulteration,  and 
milk  which  is  obtained  from  animals  fed  upon  waste  as 
defined  in  this  chapter,  or  upon  any  substance  of  an  unhealthy 
nature,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  impure  and  unwholesome ; 
and  milk  which  is  proved  by  any  reliable  method  of  test 
or  analysis  to  contain  less  than  i2l/>  per  cent  of  milk  solids 
to  the  100  pounds  of  milk,  or  than  three  pounds  of  butter  fat 
to  100  pounds  of  milk,  shall  be  regarded  as  skimmed  or 
partially  skimmed  milk,  and  every  article  not  containing  15 
per  cent  or  more  of  butter  fat  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
cream. 

4991.  Enforcement.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
dairy  commissioner  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  two 
preceding  sections. 

LARD. 

4992.  Lard  from  diseased  hogs.  All  persons  or  associa¬ 
tions  that  engage  in  the  business  of  selling  lard  rendered 
from  swine  that  have  died  of  disease  shall,  before  selling 
or  offering  to  sell  any  such  lard,  plainly  stamp,  print,  or 
write  upon  the  cask,  barrel,  or  other  vessel  containing  it 
the  words  “Lard  from  hogs  which  have  died  of  disease” ; 
or,  if  sold  without  such  cask,  barrel,  or  other  receptacles, 
the  purchaser  shall  he  informed  that  the  lard  is  from  hogs 
which  have  died  of  disease.  For  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  exceed¬ 


ing  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

4993-  Compound  lard-labeling.  No  manufacturer  or  other 
person  shall  sell,  deliver,  prepare,  put  up,  expose,  or  offer 
for  sale  any  lard,  or  any  article  intended  for  use  as  lard, 
which  contains  any  ingredient  but  the  pure  fat  of  healthy 
swine  in  any  tierce,  bucket,  pail,  package,  or  other  vessel  or 
wrapper,  or  under  any  label  bearing  the  words  “pure,”  “re¬ 
fined,”  “family,”  or  either  of  said  words  alone  or  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  other  words  of  like  import,  unless  every  tierce, 
bucket,  pail,  package,  or  vessel,  wrapper,  or  label  in  or  under 
■  which  said  article  is  sold,  delivered,  prepared,  put  up,  exposed, 
or  offered  for  sale  bears  on  the  top  or  outerside  thereof,  in 
letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  length,  and  plainly 
exposed  to  view,  the  words  “compound  lard,”  and  the  name 
and  proportion  in  pound  and  fractional  parts  thereof  of  each 
ingredient  contained  therein.  Any  person  violating  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined,  for  the  first  offense  not 
less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  for  each 
subsequent  offense  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Repealed  by  laws  of  1906,  Sec.  17  (taking  effect  July  4, 
1906). 

LAWS  OF  1906. 

Section  1.  The  state  dairy  commissioner  shall,  by  this  act, 
become  the  state  food  and  dairy  commissioner,  and  shall,  on 
and  after  taking  effect  of  this  act,  have  all  the  powers,  com¬ 
pensations  and  allowances,  and  shall  be  charged  with  all 
the  duties  now  imposed  by  law  upon  the  state  dairy  com¬ 
missioner. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  his  powers  and  duties  as  provided 
in  Section  1  hereof,  the  commissioner  shall  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  shall  have  an  official  seal.  He  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  executive  council,  appoint  such  assistants  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  who  may  exercise  the  powers  now  provided 
by  law  in  the  case  of  milk  inspectors,  together  with  those 
conferred  by  this  act.  They  shall  be  paid  not  to  exceed  five 
dollars  a  day  when  on  duty,  besides  their  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses  when  traveling  under  orders.  Their  ac¬ 
counts  shall  be  itemized  and  sworn  to,  and,  when  approved 
by  the  commissioner  and  the  executive  council,  shall  be  paid 
by  warrant  of  the  auditor  upon  the  treasurer  out  of  the  sum 
hereinafter  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  The  commissioner  shall  receive  five  hundred  dollars 
annually  in  addition  to  the  salary  now  received  by  the  state 
dairy  commissioner. 

Sec.  3.  The  commissioner  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
executive  council,  appoint  a  chemist,  who  shall  be  the  official 
chemist  under  this  act,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  such  office.  He  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  dollars  per  year,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  salaries  of  other  state  officers.  He  shall  make  all  the 
examinations  necessary  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  shall  be  furnished  necessary  laboratory,  apparatus, 
supplies  and  chemicals,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  accounts  of  assistants. 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioner  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
executive  council,  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  under  which  the 
commissioner  shall  procure  from  time  to  time  or  whenever 
he  has  occasion  to  believe  any  of  its  provisions  are  being 
violated,  or  cause  to  be  procured,  for  examination  chem¬ 
ically,  microscopically  or  otherwise,  samples  of  food  shipped 
into  this  state  or  offered  for  sale  in  this  state.  The  chemist 
making  the  examination  shall  certify  the  results  of  his  work 
to  the  commissioner. 

Sec.  5.  If  it  shall  appear  from  any  such  examination  that 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  violated,  the  com¬ 
missioner  shall  at  once  certify  the  facts  to  the  proper  county 
attorney,  with  a  copy  of  the  results  of  the  analysis,  duly 
authenticated  by  the  analyst  under  oath.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  county  attorney  to  whom  the  commissioner  or  his 
assistants  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  act,  to  cause  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  without  delay  for 
the  fines  and  penalties  in  such  case  provided.  An  attorney 
may  be  appointed  by  the  governor  when  he  deems  advisable 
to  prosecute  such  cases,  but  in  no  case  except  where  the 
county  attorney  has  first  refused  to  act. 

Sec.  6.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation,  by  himself,  officer, 
servant  or  agent,  or  as  the  officer,  servant  or  agent  of  any 
other  person,  firm  of  corporation,  shall  manufacture  or  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  state,  or  solicit  or  take  orders  for  delivery, 
or  sell,  exchange,  deliver  or  have  in  his  possession  with  the 
intent  to  sell,  exchange  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change,  any  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  Provided,  that  none 
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of  the  penalties  set  forth  in  this  act  shall  be  imposed  upon 
any  common  carrier  for  introducing  into  the  state,  or  having 
in  its  possession,  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  articles  of 
food,  where  the  same  were  received  by  said  carrier  for  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business  and  without 
actual  knowledge  of  the  adulteration  or  misbranding  thereof. 
Provided,  that  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or  jobber  may 
keep  goods  specifically  set  apart  in  his  stock  for  sale  in  other 
states,  which  might  otherwise  be  in  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  The  word  “commissioner,”  whenever  used  in  this 
act,  shall  be  taken  to  mean  the  state  food  and  dairy  com¬ 
missioner  herein  provided  for.  The  word  “food,”  as  herein 
used,  shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confec¬ 
tionery  or  condiment,  by  man  or  domestic  animals,  whether 
simple,  mixed  or  compound.  The  term  “misbranded”  as 
herein  used,  shall  apply  to  all  articles  of  food,  or  articles 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  food,  the  package  or 
label  of  which  shall  bear  any  statement  regarding  the  in¬ 
gredients  or  substances  contained  in  such  article,  which  state¬ 
ment  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular,  and  to  any 
food  or  product  which  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  state  or 
county  in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  produced,  or  shall 
bear  any  false  statement  regarding  the  net  weight  or  quan¬ 
tity  contained  in  the  package. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  an  article  of  food 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  : 

First.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been 
mixed  and  packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  in¬ 
juriously  affect  its  quality,  strength  or  purity. 

Second.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

Third.  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

Fourth.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of,  or  offered  for  sale,  under 
the  specific  name  of  another  article. 

Fifth.  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered  or  stained,  in  a 
manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed. 

Sixth.  If  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient,  or  any 
ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to  health, 
or  if  it  contains  saccharine  or  formaldehyde. 

Seventh.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive,  or 
mislead  the  purchaser,  or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  product 
when  not  so. 

Eighth.  If  it  consist  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  diseased, 
filthy,  decomposed  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance, 
or  any  portion  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food,  whether  manu¬ 
factured  or  not.  or  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal, 
or  one  that  has  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter;  provided, 
that  an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  added  poi¬ 
sonous  or  deleterious  ingredient  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  in  the  following  cases: 

I.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  be 
now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of  food 
under  their  own  distinctive  names  and  not  included  in  defini¬ 
tion  fourth  of  this  section ;  provided,  that  candies  and  choco¬ 
lates  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  they  contain  terra 
alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  mineral  substances, 
or  poisonous  colors  or  flavors,  or  other  ingredients  deleterious 
or  detrimental  to  health ;  provided,  that  in  case  of  baking- 
powders,  each  can  or  package  shall  be  plainly  labeled  so  as 
to  show  the  name  of  each  and  every  ingredient  contained 
therein. 

2  Tn  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded,  or  tagged,  so 
as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  mixtures,  compounds, 
combinations,  imitations,  or  blends,  provided  that  the  same 
shall  be  labeled,  branded  or  tagged,  so  as  to  show  the  exact 
character  and  constituents  thereof ;  and  provided  further,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  or  com¬ 
pelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods 
which  contain  no  unwholesome  ingredient  to  disclose  their 
trade  formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this 
act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration  or 
imitation. 

Sec.  9.  Labels  required  by  this  act  shall  be  distinctly 
printed  in  ihe  English  language  in  legible  type  no  smaller 
than  brevier  heavy  gothic  caps,  and  shall  be  placed  upon  the 
outisde  of  each  package  and  contain  the  name  and  address 
of  the  manufacturer,  packer  or  dealer,  and  the  words,  “This 
(followed  by  the  name  of  the  article  of  fond)  is  composed  of 
the  following  ingredients  and  none  other.”  and  immediately 
after  said  words  shall  be  printed  upon  said  label,  in  the  style 
and  manner  herein  specified,  the  true  and  correct  name  of 
each  and  ail  of  the  ingredients  contained  in  or  constituting 
a  component  part  of  such  mixture,  compound,  combination, 
imitation  or  blend,  and  if  artificially  colored  or  preserved, 
the  rame  of  each  and  every  such  added  substance  shall  ,be 


plainly  stated  on  the  label.  There  shall  be  such  a  contrast 
between  the  color  of  the  label  and  the  color  of  the  ink  used 
in  printing  the  label  as  heretofore  provided,  that  the  label 
shall  be  easily  and  plainly  legible.  • 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  who  manufactures  or  exposes  for  sale, 
or  delivers  to  a  purchaser  any  article  of  food,  shall  furnish, 
within  business  hours,  and  upon  payment  or  tender  of  the 
selling  price,  a  sample  of  such  food  to  any  person  duly 
authorized  by  the  commissioner  to  receive  the  same,  and  who 
shall  apply  to  such  vender,  or  person  delivering  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser,  such  article  of  food  for  such  sample  for  such  use  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  analysis  of  any  such  article  or  ar¬ 
ticles  in  his  possession.  In  the  presence  of  such  person  and 
an  agent  of  the  commissioner,  if  so  desired  by  either  party, 
said  sample  shall  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each  part 
shall  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  commissioner.  One 
part  shall  be  left  with  the  dealer,  one  delivered  to  the  com¬ 
missioner,  and  one  deposited  with  the  county  attorney  for  the 
county  in  which  the  sample  is  taken.  The  having  in  pos¬ 
session  by  any  person  who  manufactures  or  exposes  for  sale, 
any  adulterated  or  misbranded  food,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  having  in  possession 
with  intent  to  sell  in  violation  of  its  provisions. 

Sec.  11.  Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  agent  thereof, 
who  refuses  to  comply,  on  demand,  with  any  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  violate  an)'  of  its  provisions, 
or  who  shall  obstruct  or  hinder  the  commissioner,  or  any  of 
his  assistants,  in  the  discharge  of  any  duty  imposed  by  this 
act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  12.  The  commissioner  shall,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  approval  of  the  executive  council,  issue  a  printed  bulletin, 
showing  the  results  of  inspections,  analyses,  and  persecutions 
undertaken  under  this  act,  together  with  such  general  infor¬ 
mation  as  may  be  deemed  suitable.  Such  bulletins  shall  be 
printed  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  directed  by  the  executive 
council,  and  shall  be  issued  to  the  newspapers  of  the  state 
and  to  all  interested  persons. 

Sec.  13.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  commissioner  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  compensation  and 
expenses  of  asisstants  and  experts,  for  necessary  traveling 
ar.d  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  for  all  other  expenses  herein 
provided,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10000)  annually, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropri¬ 
ated  from  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  14.  All  goods  purchased  or  received  by  either  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail  dealers  of  this  state  prior  to  July  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  six  (1906),  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  act  to  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  (1907). 

Sec.  15.  Upon  the  prosecution  of  a  corporation  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  section  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  (4989)  of  the  code,  and  informa¬ 
tion  filed  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction, 
the  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall  forthwith  issue  notice  to 
the  corporation  which  shall  substantially  notify  the  defendant 
of  the  charges  contained  in  the  information  and  that  it  must 
forthwith  appear  and  answer  the  same,  which  notice  may  be 
served  by  any  peace  officer  in  any  county  of  the  state  on  any 
officer  or  agent  of  the  defendant  corporation  by  reading  the 
same  to  him  and  leaving  with  him  a  copy  thereof ;  said  notice 
shall  be  returned  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  without  delay 
with  proper  return  of  its  service,  and  from  and  after  two  days 
from  the  time  of  making  such  service  the  defendant  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  court,  and  all  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  shall  be  the  same  as  against  an  individual  defendant. 

Sec  16.  Section  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six 
(4986)  of  the  code  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  in  the 
second  line  thereof  the  words  and  character  “food,  drink  or,” 
and  in  the  third  line  thereof  the  words  and  characters  “food, 
drink  or,”  and  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  “same”  in 
the  fourteenth  line  of  said  section,  and  by  cha-ging  the  semi¬ 
colon  after  the  word  “same”  to  a  period. 

Sec.  17.  Sections  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  (49S2),  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
(4984),  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven  (4987), 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  (4993),  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  (4994),  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  (4995),  four  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-six  (4996).  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  (4997)  and  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  (4998)  of  the  code,  and  sections  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  “a”  (4084a).  and  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  “b”  (4984b),  as  they  appear  in 
the  supplement  to  the  code,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  26,  A.  D.  1906. 
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section  i.  1  he  state  food  and  dairy  commissioner  and  his 
deputy  and  assistants  shall  have  full  access  to  all  places  of 
business,  factories,  buildings,  wagons  and  cars  used  in  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  within  the  state  of  any 
dairy  products  or  any  imitation  thereof. 
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Sec.  2.  They,  may  examine  and  open  any  package,  can  or 
vessel  containing,  or  believed  to  contain  any  article  or  product 
which  may  be  manufactured,  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  laws  of  this  state  relative  to  the  dairy  products 
and  imitation  thereof,  and  may  inspect  the  contents  therein 
and  take  therefrom  samples  for  testing  or  analysis. 

Sec.  3-  Whosoever  shall  refuse  to  allow  the  inspection 
herein  provided  for  or  shall  in  any  way  hinder  or  obstruct 
the  proper  officers  performing  their”  duties  hereunder  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  (Too)  dollars 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  countv  iail  not  exceeding  thirty 
(30)  days. 

Approved  March  17,  A.  D.  1906. 

DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  IOWA  ON 

FOOD  LAWS. 

LARD.  The  act  requiring  that  all  compound  lard  should 
have  the  words  “Compound”  with  the  name  and  proportion 
of  the  substances  composing  the  same  printed  or  written 
upon  the  outside  of  the  package  containing  it,  is  constitu¬ 
tional.  State  vs.  Snow,  81  Iowa,  642. 

MILK.  It  is  held  that  a  statute  declaring  a  fine  for  sell¬ 
ing  adulterated  milk  is  not  unconstitutional,  and  that  it 
does  not  restrain  the  police  power  of  the  state,  as  to  public 
health,  safety,  etc.  State  vs.  Schlenker,  121  Iowa,  642. 

Where  the  statute  provides  that  addition  of  water  or  any 
other  substance  to  milk  is  an  adulteration  “for  the  purpose 
of  this  Chapter,”  it  is  not  unconstitutional  nor  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  judiciary  power.  State  vs.  Schlenker,  112 
Iowa,  642. 

MILK.  The  police  power  can  prohibit  the  sale  of  adul¬ 
terated  milk,  though  it  be  sold  openly,  fairly  and  with  no¬ 
tice  as  such,  and  although  the  adulteration  be  harmless. 
State  vs.  Schlenker,  112  Iowa,  642. 

MILK.  Criminal  intent  need  not  be  proven  in  a  case 
against  one  who  sells  adulterated  milk.  State  vs. 
Schlenker,  112  Iowa,  642. 

COLORING  OF  OLEOMARGARINE.  Code,  Sec.  2516, 
provides  that  every  article,  save  that  produced  from  pure 
milk  or  cream,  made  in  the  semblance  of  butter,  is  imita¬ 
tion  butter,  and  that  no  cne  shall  sell  it  save  subject  to  the 
regulations  provided.  Section  2517  provides  that  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  butter  not  having  a  yellow  color  may  be  sold.  Sec¬ 
tion  2518  provides  no  one  shall  color  any  substance  intend¬ 
ed  fcr  butter,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  resemble  the  true  dairy 
product,  or  combine  any  animal  fat,  vegetable  oil,  or  other 
substance  with  butter,  or  combine  with  any  substance 
whatever,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  anything,  of 
any  kind  or  nature,  which  imparts  to  the  compound  the 
color  of  yellow  butter.  Held,  that  the  product  known  as 
“oleomaragrine,”  made  of  oleo  oil,  neutral  lard,  milk  and 
cream,  and  butter,  and  which  is  the  color  of  yellow  butter, 
is  a  substance  the  sale  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  stat¬ 
ute,  though  it  contains  no  ingredient  the  sole  function  of 
which  is  coloration. 

Held,  further,  that  Code  Section  2516,  providing  that 
every  article,  except  that  produced  from  pure  milk  or 
cream,  made  in  the  semblance  of  butter,  and  that  no  one 
shall  sell  it,  save  subject  to  the  regulations  provided,  is  not 
unconstitutional  on  the  theory  that  it  amounts  to  a  virtual 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  a  legitimate  article  of  commerce 
and  a  wholesome  article  of  food;  such  being  an  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  natural  rights  of  a  man  and  a  violation  of  the 
privileges  secured  to  him  by  the  State  and  Federal  Consti¬ 
tutions.  State  vs.  Armcur  Packing  Co.,  100  N.  W.  59. 

PURE  FOOD  LAWS  OF  KANSAS. 

1  he  State  Board  of  Health  is  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  food  laws  of  the  state,  which  includes  the  publication 
in  the  official  county  papers  of  the  names  of  articles  found 
to  be  impure  and  injurious  to  health,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
the  manufacturers  thereof.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  State  Agricultural  College  to  examine  samples 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  No  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  the  law  has  yet  been  attempted. 

GENERAL  FOOD  LAWS. 

2277.  Diseased  and  unwholesome  provisions.  If  any  per¬ 
son  shall  knowingly  sell  any  diseased,  corrupt  or  unwholesome 
provisions,  whether  for  meat  or  drink,  without  making  the 
same  fully  known  to  the  buyer,  he  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
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prisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
bv  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

2278  Adulteration  of  food  or  liquor.  If  any  person  shall 
fraudulently  adulterate,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  any  substance 
intended  for  food,  or  any  wine,  spirit,  malt  liquor,  or  other 
liquor  intended  for  drinking,  with  any  substance  injurious  to 
health,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  dollars;  and  the  article  so  adulterated  shall  be 
forfeited  and  destroyed. 

2323.  Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.  No  person  shall 
within  this  state  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  sell, 
any  ding  01  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act. 

23-4-  Terms  drug  and  “ food  '  defined.  The  term  “drug” 
as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  medicines  for  internal  use, 
antiseptics,  disinfectants,  and  cosmetics.  The  term  “food” 
as  used  herein  shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food  or  drink 
by  man,  whether  simple,  mixed  or  compound. 

2325.  Adulteration  defined.  An  article  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  within  the  meaning*  of  this  act — First,  in  case 
of  drugs,  if.  when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  it  differs  from  the  standard  of 
strength,  quality  or  purity  laid  down  therein ;  second,  if, 
when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  not  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  or  other  standard  work  of  materia 
medica,  it  differs  materially  from  the  standard  of  strength, 
quality  or  purity  laid  down  in  such  work;  third,  if  its 
strength,  quality  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed  standard 
under  wh:ch  it  is  sold.  In  the  case  of  food :  First,  if  any 
substance  or  substances  have  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to 
lower  or  depreciate  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality,  strength, 
or  purity;  second,  if  any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  sub¬ 
stances  have  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  of  it ;  third, 
if  any  valuable  _  or  necessary  constituent  or  ingredient  has 
been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from  it ;  fourth,  if  it  is  an 
imitation  of  or  is  sold  under  the  name  of  another  article; 
fifth,  if  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  diseased,  decomposed^ 
putrid,  infected,  tainted,  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  or  article,  whether  manufactured  or  not.  or  in  the  case 
of  milk,  if  it  is  the  produce  of  a  diseased  animal;  sixth,  if 
it  is  colored,  coated,  polished  or  powdered,  whereby  damage 
or  inferiority  is  concealed,  or  if  by  any  means  it  is  made  to 
appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  really  is;  seventh,  if 
it  contains  any  added  substance  or  ingredient  which  is  poi¬ 
sonous  or  injurious  to  health,  or  any  deleterious  substance 
not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  its  manufacture :  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  mixtures 
or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food,  if  the 
same  be  distinctly  labeled  as  mixtures  or  compounds,  and 
are  not  injurious  to  health,  and  contain  no  ingredients  not 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  a  genuine  article  of  such 
mixtures  or  compounds,  and  from  which  no  necessary  ingre¬ 
dient  in  its  preparation  is  eliminated. 

2326.  Sample  for  analysis.  Every  person  manufacturing, 
offering  or  exposing  for  sale,  or  delivering  to  a  purchaser, 
any  drug  or  article  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  furnish  to  any  person  interested  or  demanding  the  same, 
who  shall  apply  to  him  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  tender  him 
the  value  of  the  same,  a  sample  sufficient  for  analysis  of  any 
such  drug  or  article  of  food  which  is  in  his  possession. 

2327.  Penalty.  Whoever  refuses  to  comply  upon  demand 
with  the  requirements  of  section  four  (2326),  or  whoever  vio¬ 
lates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  hundred  nor  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  im¬ 
prisonment  not  exceeding  one  hundred  days  nor  less  than 
thirty  days,  or  both.  And  any  person  found  guilty  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  offering  for  sale,  or  selling  any  adulterated  article 
of  food  or  drug  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
adjudged  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  hereinbefore 
provided  for,  all  necessary  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in 
inspecting  and  analyzing  such  adulterated  articles  of  which 
said  person  may  have  been  guilty  of  manufacturing,  selling, 
or  offering  for  sale. 

Section  i.  Analyses  of  food  products  bv  State  University 
and  Agricultural  College.  It  shall  be  and  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of_  the  departments  of  chemistry  of  the  Kansas  State 
University  and  State  Agricultural  College  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  analysis  of  all 
samples  of  food  products  and  beverages  manufactured  or  pre¬ 
pared  for  domestic  use  sent  to  said  chemistry  departments 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  any  county  or  city  board 
of  health  of  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  make  a  report  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  giving  a  correct  analysis  of  all  such 
samples  of  food  or  beverage,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
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article  or  sample  analyzed  and  of  the  manufacturer  thereof, 
when  the  same  is  known  to  the  state  chemist  in  charge. 

Sec.  2.  State  Board  of  Health  to  compile  and  print  reports. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  make  a 
record  of  the  reports  received  from  the  said  chemistry  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  said  Kansas  University  and  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  said  State  Board  of  Health  shall  have  compiled 
and  printed  quarterly,  and  a  copy  thereof  sent  to  each  county 
and  city  board  of  health  within  the  state  of  Kansas.  Said 
board  of  health  shall  examine  said  reports  and  analyses 
therein  contained,  and  in  all  cases  wherein  any  impure  or 
poisonous  substance  is  contained,  detrimental  or  injurious  to 
the  health  of  those  consuming  or  using  the  same  as  food  or 
drink,  said  board  of  health  shall  publish  and  cause  to  be 
made  public  the  name  of  the  article  or  articles  so  found  to 
be  impure  and  injurious  to  health  and  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  thereof,  where  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  the  same 
to  he  published  in  the  official  county  paper,  and  paid  for  as 
other  county  or  city  printing. 

Sec.  3.  Effect.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  publication  in  the  official  state  paper. 

CANDY. 

Section  i.  Adulteration  prohibited.  No  person  shall,  by 
himself,  his  servant,  agent,  or  employe,  or  as  the  servant, 
agent  or  employe  of  any  other  person  or  corporation,  manu¬ 
facture  for  sale,  or  knowingly  sell  or  offer  to  sell,  any  candy 
adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  or 
any  other  mineral  substance,  or  by  poisonous  colors  or  flavors, 
or  other  ingredients  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  to  exceed  three 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  as  a  part 
of  the  judgment  of  the  court  such  candy  so  adulterated  shall 
he  forfeited  and  destroyed. 

Sec.  3.  Prosecution.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
county  attorneys  of  this  state  to  appear  for  the  state  and  to 
attend  to  the  prosecution  of  all  complaints  under  this  act  in 
all  the  courts  in  their  respective  counties. 

Sec.  4.  Repeal.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  Date  of  effect.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  publication  in  the  official  state  paper. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

2317.  Diluted  or  unclean  milk  in  cheese  factories.  Who¬ 
ever  shall  knowingly  sell,  supply  or  bring  to  be  manufactured 
to  any  cheese  manufactory  in  this  state  any  milk  diluted  with 
water  or  in  any  way  adulterated,  or  milk  from  which  any 
cream  has  been  taken,  or  milk  commonly  known  as  skim- 
milk  ;  or  whoever  shall  keep  back  any  part  of  the  milk  known 
as  “strippings” ;  or  whoever  shall  knowingly  bring  or  supply 
milk  to  any  cheese  manufactory  that  is  tainted  or  partly  sour 
from  want  of  proper  care  in  keeping  pails,  strainers,  or  any 
vessel  in  which  said  milk  is  kept  clean  and  sweet,  after  being 
notified  of  such  taint  or  carelessness ;  or  any  cheese  manufac¬ 
turer  who  shall  knowingly  use,  or  direct  any  of  his  employes 
to  use,  for  his  or  their  individual  benefit,  any  cream  from 
the  milk  brought  to  said  cheese  or  butter  manufacturers, 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  owners  thereof,  shall  for  each 
and  every  offense  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  with  costs, 
to  be  recovered  in  a  criminal  action. 

2318.  Adulterated  milk  in  butter  or  cheese  factories.  Who¬ 
ever  shall  knowingly  sell  to  any  person  or  persons,  or  sell, 
deliver  or  bring  to  be  manufactured  to  any  cheese  or  butter 
manufactory  in  this  state  any  milk  diluted  with  water  or  in 
any  way  adulterated,  or  milk  from  which  any  cream  has  been 
taken,  or  milk  commonly  known  as  skimmed  milk,  or  shall 
keep  back  any  part  of  milk  known  as  strippings,  with  intent 
to  defraud,  or  shall  knowingly  sell  milk  the  product  of  a 
diseased  animal  or  animals,  or  shall  knowingly  use  any  poi¬ 
sonous  or  deleterious  material  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
or  butter,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  in  a  sum 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  liable  in  double  the  amount  of  damages  to  the 
person  or  persons,  firm,  association  or  corporation  upon  whom 
such  fraud  shall  be  committed. 

VINEGAR. 

2319.  Adulteration  of  cider  vinegar.  Every  person  who 
manufactures  for  sale  or  exposes  for  sale  as  cider  vinegar, 
any  vinegar  not  the  product  of  pure  apple  juice  known  as 
apple  cider,  or  vinegar  not  made  exclusively  of  apple  cider, 
or  vinegar  into  which  any  deleterious  substances,  drugs  or 
acids  have  been  introduced,  shall  for  each  offense  be  pun¬ 
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ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

2320.  Injurious  ingredients.  Every  person  who  manufac¬ 
tures  for  sale,  sells  or  offers  for  sale  anv  vinegar  which  con¬ 
tains  any  preparation  of  lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other 
ingredient  injurious  to  health,  shall  for  each  such  offense  be 
punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

2321.  Vinegar  used  for  preserving  vegetables,  etc.  The 
provisions  of  sections  one  and  two  (2319  and  2320)  shall  apply 
to  all  preparations  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  other  products, 
in  which  vinegar  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients. 

2322.  Branding  of  cider  vinegar.  Every  person  making  or 
manufacturing  cider  vinegar  shall  brand  on  one  head  of  the 
cask,  barrel,  or  keg  containing  such  cider  vinegar  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  words  cider 
vinegar ;  and  any  person  or  manufacturer  who  brands  any 
cask,  barrel,  keg,  or  other  vessel  with  the  name  of  cider 
vinegar  which  contains  any  liquid  other  than  pure  cider 
vinegar,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  barrel,  cask,  keg,  or 
other  vessel  so  branded. 
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Business  Men’s  Committe  Finds  Meat  Wholesome 
— Work  of  Experts  Reviewed. 

To  the  Presidents  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Chicago  Commercial  Association: 
Sirs: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  pack¬ 
ing  industries  of  Chicago  and  to  report  on  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  the  product,  beg  leave  to  report: 

The  committees  from  each  association  have  acted 
jointly  throughout  the  investigation,  together  with  a 
board  of  experts  consisting  of  Drs.  W.  A.  Evans,  M.  S., 
M.  D.,  professor  of  pathology  medical  department  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  and  pathologist  to  the  Columbus  lab¬ 
oratories,  chairman ;  Maxmilian  Herzog,  M.  D.,  late 
pathologist,  bureau  of  science,  Manila,  P.  I. ;  M.  P. 
Ravenel,  M.  D.,  pathologist  to  the  Phipps  institute 
for  the  study  of  tuberculosis,  Philadelphia ;  A.  T. 
Peters,  professor  of  veterinary  medicine,  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  M.  H.  Reynolds,  professor  of  vet¬ 
erinary  medicine,  University  of  Minnesota,  most  emi¬ 
nent  specialists. 

In  making  the  investigation  daily  visits  to  the  yards 
were  made  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  each  visit  occu¬ 
pying  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours.  Members  of  each 
committee  accompanied  the  experts  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  examination.  The  result  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  is  set  forth  fully  and  in  detail  in  the  report 
of  the  board  of  experts  to  the  joint  committee,  which  is 
herewith  attached,  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

That  a  board  of  experts  of  the  character  of  those 
mentioned  with  professional  ideals  and  guided  and  in¬ 
fluenced  as  they  state  by  an  “esthetic  sense,”  which 
“embodies  something  of  necessity  and  something  more 
of  luxury,”  should  find  the  product  “wholesome,”  the 
yards  “generally  clean,”  and  the  inspection  “efficient,” 
seems  to  your  committee  to  cover  the  situation. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  we  ourselves  have 
no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  the  meat  products  of  the 
well  known  firms  at  the  yards  are  wholesome  and 
proper  for  food. 

John  H.  Pierce, 

La  Verne  W.  Noyes, 

C.  H.  Smith, 

W.  B.  Con  key, 

Gustav  Hessert,  Jr., 
Walter  Fitch, 

Mason  B.  Starring, 

Rollin  A.  Keyes, 

Walter  H.  Wilson. 
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ARIZONA. 

PHOENIX. 

TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  M.  Dodsworth,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Health,  Secretary  of  Board. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

STATE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  BUREAU,  1 14  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

John  A.  Bliss  of  Alameda  County,  Chairman  and  Treasurer, 
W.  Frank  Pierce  of  Alameda  County. 

Geo.  R.  Sneath  of  San  Mateo  County. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and- Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Miss  Belle  P.  Gill,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

J.  B.  Noble,  Commissioner. 

R.  O.  Eaton,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Chemist. 

E.  Monroe  Bailey. 

J.  Lehn  Kreider. 

E.  J.  Shanley. 

Kate  G.  Barber. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Health  Officer,  William  C.  Woodward. 

Chemist,  R.  L.  Lynch. 

Deputy  Health  Officer,  H.  C.  McLean. 

Chief  Inspector,  W.  C.  Fowler. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

O.  B.  Stevens,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  F.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

John  M.  McCandless,  State  Chemist. 

R.  G.  Williams,  First  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

James  Q.  Burton,  Second  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  DAIRY,  PURE  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION. 

A.  F.  Hitt,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Macy,  State  Chemist. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Schuknecht  Assistant  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

Miss  Lucy  Doggett,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Frank  Hoey,  Chicago,  Inspector. 

C.  J.  Kjellquist,  Rockford,  inspector. 

J.  C.  Eagleton,  Robinson,  Inspector. 

H.  J.  Hamlin,  Jr.,  Shelbyville,  Inspector. 

Laura  C.  Collins,  Chicago,  Stenographer. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J.  N.  Hurty,  M.  D.,  Phar.  D.,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Health  and  State  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

H.  R.  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  E.  Smith,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

P.  H.  Kieffer,  Assistant  Dairy  Commisisoner. 

W.  S.  Smarzo,  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner. 

KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

M.  A.  Scovell,  Director  Experiment  Station. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,  Food  Divi¬ 
sion. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chemist,  Food  Division. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

C.  H.  Irion,  M.  D.,  President. 

W.  G.  Owen,  M.  D.,  Vice-President. 

W.  S.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. 

A.  W.  Gilman,  Commissioner. 

L.  H.  Merrill,  Chemist  in  charge  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Welch,  President. 

John  S.  Fulton,  M.  D..  Secretarv. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ROOM  I36,  STATE  HOUSE. 

P.  M.  Howard,  General  Agent,  Massachusetts  Dairy  Bu¬ 
reau. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

C.  D.  Richardson,  West  Brookfield,  Chairman  of  Dairy 
Bureau. 

J.  M.  Danforth,  Lynnfield  Centre,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 
H.  E.  Paige,  Amherst*  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 

FOOD  DIVISION  OF  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  Harrington,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Albert  E.  Leach,  Chemist,  Food  and  Drug  Analyses. 

Chas.  A.  Goessman,  Milk  Analyst  for  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

H.  C.  Lythgoe,  Assistant  Chemist. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

A.  C.  Bird.  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Colon  C.  Lillie,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Floyd  W.  Robison,  State  Analyst. 

L.  H.  Van  Wormer,  Assistant  Chemist. 

M.  J.  Smith,  Clerk. 

Helen  M.  St.  John,  Clerk. 

Ida  M.  Harris,  Clerk. 

Alma  Hinds,  Stenographer. 

Henry  Kiekintveldt,  Clerk. 

Fred  S.  Dunks,  Clerk. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

STAFF  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

E.  K.  Slater,  Commissioner. 

Milton  A.  Trenham,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Wall,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvct,  Chemist. 

Ralph  Hoagland,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Miss  Marjorie  Cole,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Williams,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Alice  Corcoran,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Perry,  Clerk. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coughlin,  Clerk. 

Miss  Emma  Stuhlfeier,  Clerk. 

H.  T.  Sondergaard,  Litchfield,  Creamery  Expert. 

Frank  Shrewsbury,  Long  Lake,  Creamery  Expert. 

J  C.  Joslin,  Mankato,  Creamery  Inspector. 

H.  J.  Credicott,  Easton,  Creamery  Inspector. 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Crookston,  Creamery  Inspector. 

Thomas  Manley,  St.  Paul,  Herd  and  Barn  Inspector. 

E.  B.  Heiberg,  Montevideo,  Food  Inspector. 

Harris  Bennett,  Duluth,  Food  Inspector. 

Wm.  G.  Graham,  Long  Prairie,  Food  Inspector. 

John  McCabe,  St.  Peter,  Food  Inspector. 

M.  J.  Moriarty,  St.  Paul,  Food  Inspector. 

G.  J.  Robel,  Mankato.  Food  Inspector. 

J.  G.  Fowler,  Mankato,  Food  Inspector. 

A.  Palmquist,  Milk  Inspector. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMRIA. 

Robert  M.  Washburn,  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

D.  J.  Clifford,  Deputy  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

MONTANA. 

MONTANA  MEAT  AND  MILK  INSPECTION  COMMISSION. 

HELENA. 

Dr.  Wm.  Treacv,  President. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Tuttle. 

M.  E.  Knowles,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

W.  F.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the  department. 

E.  L.  Redfern.  State  Chemist. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Director  of  Labora¬ 
tory. 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

Walter  B.  Pope,  Assistant  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Henry  Mitchell,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fitz  Randolph,  Director  State  Laboratory  of  Hy¬ 
giene. 

Shippen  Wallace,  Analyst. 

Geo.  W.  McGuire,  Chief  Inspector. 

S.  S.  Vandruff,  Assistant  Inspector. 

W.  S.  Townsend,  Assistant  Inspector. 

D.  C.  Bowen,  Assistant  Inspector. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  QF  AGRICULTURE. 

Charles  A.  Wieting,  Commissioner. 

Assistant  Commissioners — 

George  L.  Flanders,  First  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Frederick  J.  H.  Kracke,  Assistant  Commissioner  Second 
District,  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

Ebenezer  J.  Preston. 

T.  James  Owens. 

S.  Brown  Richardson. 

Charles  T.  Russell. 

Verlett  C.  Beebe. 

William  T.  Hughes. 

John  H.  Grant. 

James  P.  Clark. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Alec.  H.  Seymour,  Secretary. 

F.  D.  Beagle,  Chief  Clerk. 

Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Director  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

S.  L.  Patterson,  Commissioner. 

T.  K.  Bruner,  Secretary. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist. 

W.  M.  Allen,  Food  Chemist. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


FARGO. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner. 
R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Horace  Ankeney,  Commissioner,  Columbus. 

John  J.  Kinney,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Cincinnati. 

George  Demuth,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Toledo. 

G.  M.  Shafer,  Chief  Inspector,  Food  Department,  Canal 
Fulton. 

R.  L.  Allbritain,  Chief  Clerk,  Columbus. 

Roscoe  J.  Mauck,  Chief  Counsel,  Columbus. 

Perry  L.  Hobbs,  Chemist,  Cleveland. 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  Cincinnati,  3935  Spring 
Grove  Avenue. 

Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids. 

O.  S.  Marchworth,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

H.  A.  Weber,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

William  McPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

B.  S.  Young,  Chemist,  Ada. 

J.  H.  Beal,  Chemist,  Scio. 

O.  G.  Brooks,  Messenger,  Columbus. 

A.nnie  C.  Hoge,  Clerk,  Columbus. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  V.  Tartar,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

A.  L.  Kniselev,  Chemist. 

Dr.  Charles  Withvcombe,  Director  Oregon  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

N.  B.  Crutchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
Oliver  D.  Shock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION. 

Prof.  C  B.  Cochran,  Chief  Chemist. 


Mary  V.  Rhone,  Clerk. 

H.  G.  Durborow,  Clerk. 

J.  Herbert  Thomas.  Clerk. 

Etta  M.  Kremer,  Clerk. 

Mary  E.  Seaman,  Stenographer. 

W.  R.  Swartz,  Messenger. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Albert  G.  Sprague,  M.  D.,  President. 

Gardner  T.  Swartz,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

T.  Grange  Simons,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

James  Ev;:ns,  Secretary,  Florence. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

WEBSTER. 

E.  W.  Smail,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

John  W.  Arthur,  Assistant. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Shepard,  Brookings,  S.  D.,  State  Chemist. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

W.  J.  McMurray,  M.  D.,  President. 

J.  A.  Albright,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 
John  S.  Hamel,  Assistant  Secretary. 

J.  M.  King,  State  Chemist. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Tabor,  State  Health  Officer. 

E.  E.  Walker,  Secretary. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

John  Peterson,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Holton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Truman  R.  Stileo,  M.  D.,  Treasurer,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

E.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 

DAVENPORT. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Daven¬ 
port,  Washington. 

Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Pullman,  Washington. 
L.  W.  Hanson,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Seattle. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Inspector,  Spokane. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

James  O.  Thompson,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Richard  Fischer,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 

J.  G.  Moore,  Second  Assistant  Commissioner,  Creamery 
Expert. 

F.  M.  Buzzell,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

Ethel  D.  Thomas,  Stenographer  and  Confidential  Clerk. 

A.  G.  Kundert,  Assistant  Chemist. 

F.  W.  Tweeden,  Assistant  Chemist. 

F.  E.  Carswell,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
E.  L.  Aderhold,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
J.  D.  Cannon,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
Fred  Marty,  Swiss  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  In¬ 
spector. 

Thomas  Corneliuson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
H.  C.  Larson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

P.  A.  Larson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

Will  McAdam,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

James  Van  Duser,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

W.  F.  Scott,  Food  Inspector. 

WYOMING. 

EVANSTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

E.  W.  Burke,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 

Ross  Moudy,  Laramie,  Assistant  State  Chemist. 
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PERFECT  FOOD 
FOR  MAN 

/  The  food  which  contains  in  itself  every  element  necessary, 
in  right  proportions,  properly  prepared  by  a  physician 
and  chemist  which  makes  the  perfect  food  for  man,  is 

DR.  PRICE’S 

WHEAT  FLAKE  CELERY 

FOOD 

Persons  whose  diet  is  composed  of  most  wholesome 
foods  are  comparatively  free  from  disease  and  are  active 
mentally  and  physically.  Dr.  Price’s  Food  being  made 
from  the  whole  grain  of  the  wheat,  if  eaten  daily,  dis¬ 
poses  to  keep  the  bowels  regular. 

Palatable — Nutritious — Easy  of  Digestion  and  Ready  to  Eat 
Can  be  served  hot.  Put  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes;  or  cook  In  boiling  milk 


fOc  a  package 

All  Grocers 


My  Signature 
on  every 
package 


FIXTURES 

Time  and  Place  of  Holding  Conventions,  Food  Shows 
and  Expositions  Relating  to  Pure  Foods. 


Hartford,  Conn.— THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
STATE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DEPARTMENTS,  now 
called  the  INTERSTATE  PURE  FOOD  COMMISSION, 
July  17th,  18th,  19th  and  20th,  inclusive.  Address  J.  B. 
Noble,  President  and  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Chicago,  Ill. — National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  July  19-21. 
C.  W.  Baker,  Union  Stock  Yards. 

FOOD  SHOWS. 

Omaha,  Nebraska — Pure  Food  Show,  September  3d  to  20th, 
inclusive. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Pure  Food  Show,  Oct.  nth  to  29th,  in¬ 
clusive.  Under  the  management  of  the  Merchants’  Pure  Food 
Show  Company,  J.  W.  Dean,  treasurer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York  City — New  York  Food  Show.  Given  by  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Bronx  Retail  Grocers’  Association.  St.  Nicholas 
Rink.  Oct.  1-27.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers, 
277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  New  Haven  Business  Men’s  Exposi¬ 
tion,  state  armory,  Oct.  18-27.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe 
managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Second  Annual  Food  Show.  The  Lyric. 
Nov.  12-Dec.  1.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Providence,  R.  I. — -Third  Annual  Providence  Food  Show. 
Given  by  the  Butchers’  and  Marketmen’s  Association  of  Rhode 
Island.  Infantry  Hall.  Feb.  11-23,  1907.  C.  H.  Green  and 
E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Atlanta — State  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  July  14-16. 
Jno.  Bralton,  Empire  building,  Atlanta. 

Niagara  Falls — International  Stewards’  Association,  Aug. 
27-30.  E.  Scrand,  care  Natural  Food  Co.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Niagara  Falls — National  Apple  Shippers’  Association.  A. 
Warren,  Boston,  Mass. 


Niagara  Falls — National  Confectionery  Salesmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Aug.  1-3.  Wm.  R.  Moffat. 


STANDARDS  AND  RULINGS  FOR  ILLINOIS. 

Upon  invitation  of  the  Illinois  Food  Commission, 
the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  met  with  the 
members  of  the  Food  Commission  to  consider  food 
standards  and  rulings  for  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Only  flavoring  extracts  and  syrup  were  considered 
and  an  understanding  satisfactory  to  most  of  those 
present  was  reached  as  to  the  labeling  of  extracts. 

It  was  found  that  the  definitions  proposed  in  the 
government  standards  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
Illinois  law  and  new  definitions  will  be  devised  to  meet 
Illinois  conditions  and  submitted  to  the  manufacturers 
at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Those  present  were : 

A.  H.  Jones,  Illinois  State  Food  Commission. 

H.  E.  Schucknecht,  Asst.,  Illinois  State  Food  Com¬ 
mission. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Bryan,  State  Analyst,  Illinois  State  Food 
Commission. 

A.  C.  Fischer,  Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

R.  C.  Price,  Price  Flavormg  Extract  Co. 

J.  D.  Miller,  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

John  C.  Puetz,  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

C.  E.  M.  Newton,  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

W.  T.  Chandler,  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 

J.  La  May,  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 

G.  E.  Hurd,  Thomson  &  Taylor  Spice  Co. 

J.  J.  Berry,  Berry,  May  burn  &  Co. 

David  Baxter,  Manierre-Yoe  Syrup  Co. 

Charles  Spielmann,  Spielmann  Bros. 

Louis  Rueckheim,  Rueckheim  Bros. 

M.  H.  Scully,  D.  B.  Scully  Syrup  Co. 

Dr.  Edward  Gudeman,  Chemist. 

Mr.  J.  Steele,  Atwood  &  Steele. 

Dr.  Edward  N.  Eaton. 

H.  B.  Meyers. 
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Delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Departments  to 
be  held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July 
17  to  20,  1906,  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  use 

The 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad 

• 

which  runs  via  Washington,  D, 

C.,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  with  stop-over  privi¬ 
leges. 

For  rates,  sleeping  car  accom¬ 
modations  and  further  infor¬ 
mation,  call  on  or  address, 

W.  W.  PICKING,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

No.  244  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 


NORTH 

WEST 


AND 


NORTH-WEST 


VIA 


Fast  through  train  service  to  all  points 
from  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  Peoria 
on  the  East;  to  Omaha,  Denver,  the 
Black  Hills,  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  the  West,  and  north¬ 
ward  to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Superior,  Ashland,  Mar¬ 
quette  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  'Best  of  Everything. 


NW371 


W.  B.  KNISKEK.N, 
P.  T.  M. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


the: 

American  Food  Laboratory 

1235-1240  Caxton  Bldg.  334  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO 

TELEPHONE  HARRISON  2473 


SPECIALTIES 

Food  Stuffs;  Water  —  Potable,  Mineral, 
Boiler;  Drugs,  Liquors,  Food  Colors  and 
Preservatives,  Cattle  Feeds,  Fertilizers. 

Technical  information  as  to  requirements  of  State 
Food,  Drug,  Fertilizer  and  Stock  Food  Laws. 


INDUSTRIAL 

Factory  Processes,  Factory  Investigations, 
Chemical  Patents  Perfected,  Practical 
Receipts,  Soap  and  Glycerine,  Paints  and 
Oils,  Utilization  of  Bi-Products,  Toxicologi¬ 
cal  Work,  Infant  and  Invalid  Foods. 


LOMAX’S 

(ORIGINAL) 

Pepsin  Ginger  Ale 


The  formula  of  this  Ginger  Ale  is  the  result 
of  many  years  experience  by  expert  chemists 
and  laboratory  research. 

Lomax’s  Pepsin  Ginger  Ale 

is  made  from  the  Pure  Jamaica  Ginger,  com¬ 
bined  with  Pepsin  and  Aromatics,  which  giv.s 
it  an  unadulterated  composition.  It's  invigor¬ 
ating,  exhilarating  and  digestive  properties 
make  it  superior  to  any  ginger  ale  on  the  market. 


When  not  in  use,  have  the  bottle  well  corked  and 
lying  on  its  side,  and  it  will  keep  sparkling  and  clear. 
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Addresses  of  Welcome  and  Responses,  and 

the  President’s  Address 

DELIVERED  AT  THE 

TENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

Association  of  State  and  National  Eood  and  Dairy 

Departments 

A  T 


Hartford,  Connecticut,  July  17th,  1906. 


President  Noble,  in  opening-  the  convention,  said : 
Cadies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Interstate 
Pure  Food  Commission :  We  are  very  glad  to  see 
you  here.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  here  to  the 
city  of  Hartford.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this 
time  to  present  to  you  His  Excellency  Governor  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Connecticut. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  GOVERNOR 

ROBERTS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  as  well  as  an  honorable  privilege  to  welcome 
you  to  the  commonwealth  of  Connecticut.  You  honor 
our  state  by  your  presence  as  you  have  also  honored 
one  of  our  capable  public  servants,  our  commissioner, 
Mr.  Noble,  whom  you  have  named  as  your  president,  a 
compliment  which  the  state  thoroughly  appreciates.  I 
confess  to  you  it  is  somewhat  with  embarrassment  if 
I  am  expected  to  address  you  along  the  lines  which 
are  of  interest  to  you.  My  position  is  somewhat  that 
of  the  story  of  two  of  our  very  literary  gentlemen  who 
had  reached  that  age  of  maturity  where  eye  glasses 
were  essential  to  their  reading ;  they  happened  into 
one  of  the  leading  hotels  to  dine  and  found  that  those 
very  useful  articles  were  missing  and  one  of  them 
called  to  the  waiter  in  the  other  part  of  the  room  and 
said :  “James,  if  you  will  read  this  bill  of  fare  I  will 
reward  you  handsomely  at  the  close  of  the  dinner,” 


and  the  waiter  said,  “Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  haven’t  had 
much  education  myself."  That  is  about  my  position 
before  you  if  I  am  expected  to  address  you  relative 
to  those  very  important  subjects  for  which  you  are 
assembled.  I  note  by  your  program  that  you  intend  to 
discuss  largely  the  subject  of  pure  food,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  matter,  especially  at  this  time,  and  one  which 
will  be  followed  with  the  greatest  interest  by  all ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  most  opportune  that  just  at  this 
time  your  meeting  should  be  held,  when  there  is  a 
specially  live  interest  in  this  subject.  You  are  com¬ 
ing  to  a  state  which  has  a  very  interesting  history, 
whose  people  are  frugal  and  thrifty,  lovers  of  good 
order  and  good  morals,  and  which  is  variously  termed 
“the  land  of  steady  habits,”  the  “constitution  state” 
and  sometimes  “the  nutmeg  state.”  We  are  very 
averse  to  the  latter  appellation,  for  however  shrewd 
and  calculating  the  original  Yankee  may  have  been, 
he  was  essentially  honest  and  he  never  mixed  the 
wooden  nutmeg  with  the  true  article,  whatever  else  he 
may  have  mixed  for  his  consolation  and  comfort,  and 
he  is  said  sometimes  to  have  indulged.  We  are  also 
known  as  the  constitution  state  because  one  of  our 
early  divines,  who  was  also  a  statesman  and  scholar, 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  constitution  forming  a  pure 
democracy,  under  which  as  a  colony  we  were  ruled  for 
years,  despite  the  crown  of  England,  a  constitutional 
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document  so  complete  and  perfect  that  it  was  adopted 
as  the  framework  and  model  of  our  national  constitu¬ 
tion  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  the  various  states  of  the 
Union.  We  are  known  as  the  land  of  steady  habits, 
perhaps  because  in  the  early  days  our  forefathers 
enacted  what  were  known  as  “blue  laws,”  by  which  the 
accused  was  likely  to  lose  an  arm  or  a  limb  for  certain 
misdemeanors  or  crimes.  Just  why  our  forefathers 
desired  to  maim  the  accused  instead  of  reforming-  him 
is  like  what  the  elder  Sothern  said  in  that  very  attrac¬ 
tive  play  “Lord  Dundreary,”  when  he  could  not  solve 
any  problem,  “It  is  one  of  those  things  that  no  one 
can  find  out.”  But  we  have  progressed  since  those 
days,  we  have  broadened,  and  we  are  now  ruled  by  a 
comprehensive  law.  Our  state  has  always  taken  the 
liveliest  interest  in  education  and  from  the  earliest  days 
the  church  and  school  house  were  companion  struc¬ 
tures.  Religion  and  education  had  gone  hand  in 
hand,  as  our  forefathers  intended  they  should,  as  nec¬ 
essary  requisites  for  future  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  this  sentiment  has  been  so  strengthened  and  main¬ 
tained  in  the  years  that  have  passed  that  we  have  the 
well-known  colleges  and  universities  of  wider  than 
state  fame.  Agriculturally  we  are  not  as  enterprising 
as  we  are  industrially.  The  state  has  become  a  perfect 
hive  of  industry.  From  the  time  that  the  application 
of  steam  was  made  for  the  propulsion  of  the  steam 
boat,  the  invention  of  a  Connecticut  man,  until  to¬ 
day,  the  men  of  Connecticut  have  been  noted  for  their 
fertility  of  brain  and  ingenuity  by  which  traits  they 
could  manufacture  articles  of  usefullness  and  service, 
which  would  employ  the  labor  and  afford  comforts  to 
thousands.  It  is  this  enterprise  and  genius  which  has 
built  up  our  towns  with  busy  factories,  giving  work 
to  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  who  share  in 
the  pride  of  our  commonwealth. 

It  is  to  such  an  atmosphere  and  environment,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  we  have  come.  The  avenues  of 
our  state  are  open  to  you  and  we  think  you  will  find 
as  much,  if  you  go  over  our  state,  as  we  think  you 
will,  to  interest  you,  as  within  the  walls  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  sure  our  citizens  extend  to  you  their 
heartiest  hospitality  through  my  friend  Mr.  Noble.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  your  convention  will  be  a  most 
successful  and  profitable  one,  and  may  I  indulge  the 
belief  that  at  its  close  you  will  probably  come  to  that 
conclusion.  I  thank  you. 

Allow  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  these  few  short 
words  to  offer  you  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Connecticut  a  most  gracious  and  sincere  welcome. 

President  Noble:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you 
have  heard  the  kind  words  of  the  governor  of  the 
state.  Now,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  you  have  not  only 
come  to  Connecticut  but  you  have  come  to  the  capitol 
city  of  the  state,  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  which  our 
people  feel  a  somewhat  just  pride,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Hartford,  His  Honor  William  F.  Henney. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  MAYOR  HEN¬ 
NEY  OF  HARTFORD. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am 
very  glad,  indeed,  of  the  opportunity  of  being  here 
and  of  saying  a  word  or  two  in  welcoming  you  to  this 
great  city  of  Hartford.  After  all  it  seems  like  carry¬ 
ing  coals  to  Newcastle  for  me  to  add  anything  to  the 
very  comprehensive  and  able  address  of  his  excellency 
the  governor.  I  am  embarrassed  somewhat  by  the 
fact  that  as  I  stand  here  to-day,  that  as  a  lawyer  I 
should  feel  verv  much  more  at  home  on  the  other  side 


of  that  table.  This  organization  of  yours  is,  I  beg  to 
assure  you,  very  welcome  to  the  city  of  Hartford. 
We  are  much  interested  here  as  a  city  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  our  citizens.  We  like  to  have  them  living  in 
sanitary  surroundings ;  we  like  to  have  them  well 
clothed,  well  housed,  and  we  hope  they  are  all  well 
fed.  There  has  been,  as  you  all  know,  here  in  the 
East,  for  the  past  year  or  two,  a  great  din  and  racket 
of  investigation  and  a  great  many  suggestions  of  rem¬ 
edies  for  existing  evils,  and  every  man  who  had  a 
panacea  that  would  cure  all  human  ills  has  come  to  the 
forefront ;  but  when  you  come  to  boil  it  all  down, 
when  you  get  right  to  the  bottom  of  this  agitation, 
you  will  find  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  an  awakened  pub¬ 
lic  conscience,  and  a  determination  by  the  men  and 
women  of  this  fair  country  of  ours  that  hereafter  men 
shall  deal  with  their  neighbors  and  brothers  on  lines 
of  simple  common  honesty. 

Now  when  a  man  goes  into  the  business  of  dis¬ 
tributing  pure  food  products,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  he  should  deal  with  his  neighbor  as  an  honest 
man,  and  your  work  in  all  these  associations  of  yours 
and  in  your  official  state  positions  has  been  directed  to 
seeing  that  he  does  so  deal  with  his  neighbor.  I  don’t 
know  of  anything  that  concerns  any  community  so 
much  as  the  health  of  its  citizens,  and  I  don’t  know 
of  anybody  or  any  organization  in  the  world  that  is 
doing  a  greater  or  better  work  than  these  very  state 
and  national  organizations. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  after  a  good  deal  of 
struggle  we  got  a  certain  law  upon  the  statute  books. 
I  don’t  know  of  anything  that  has  been  more  credit¬ 
able  to  the  state  of  Connecticut  than  that  law  and  its 
operation.  It  was  a  very  simple  proposition,  it  was 
founded  on  reason,  and  yet  it  met  with  a  great  deal 
of  opposition.  It  was  what  was  known  as  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  law.  That  law  simply  provided  that  if  a 
man  sold  oleomargarine  he  should  stamp  it  as  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  that  he  should  not  sell  it  for  butter, 
and  that  when  the  customer  came  to  his  place  he  should 
not  be  defrauded  by  buying  butter  and  getting  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Now,  that  law  was  simply  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  state  to  see  that  men  dealing  in  one 
of  the  necessities  of  life  should  deal  in  it  honestly, 
and  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
said  to  our  British  friends  that  whenever  any  package 
came  there  stamped  with  the  inspection  stamp  of  the 
United  States,  that  it  was  a  guarantee  from  this  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  consumer  that  it  was  wholesome  and 
pure.  He  has  been  very  much  criticized  for  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  he  sent  to  a  certain  organization  over  there 
in  Great  Britain,  and  I  read  in  a  paper  the  other  day 
just  what  he  said,  and  so  far  from  being  open  to 
criticism  it  seems  to  me  that  that  statement  of  his  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation.  There  was  a  session  of 
the  British  Grocers’  Federation  met  over  in  England 
and  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  inspection  stamp 
of  the  United  States  on  tinned  meats  was  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  was  suggested  that  President  Roose¬ 
velt  should  be  communicated  with  and  a  communica¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  him  that  elicited  from  him  this  re¬ 
sponse  :  “You  are  at  liberty  to  inform  the  Grocers’ 
Federation  that  under  the  new  law  you  can  and  will 
guarantee  the  fitness  in  all  respects  of  tinned  meats 
bearing  the  government  stamp.  If  any  trouble  arises 
anywhere,  protest  can  at  once  be  made,  not  merely 
to  the  sellers  of  the  goods  but  to  the  United  States 
government  itself.”  In  other  words  a  person  had  two 
remedies  if  he  found  that  he  was  being  imposed  upon 
by  being  sold  unwholesome  food  products :  He  might 
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protest  to  the  seller  of  that  food  product,  or  he  might 
protest  to  the  agricultural  department  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  purpose  of  that  protest  was  this :  That 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  having  placed 
its  stamp  upon  the  package  of  goods,  and  having  said 
that  that  package  was  wholesome  and  pure,  would 
see  to  it  that  whoever  by  any  kind  of  trick  or  device 
puts  a  shadow  upon  the  fair  name  of  the  United 
States  should  answer  in  the  courts.  Now,  if  that  be  a 
fault  on  President  Roosevelt’s  part,  I  heartily  wish 
that  he  had  a  great  many  more  of  them. 

You  will  all  remember  in  your  school  days  of  read¬ 
ing  in  the  school  history  of  the  United  States  that 
George  W  ashington  was  a  very  large  farmer  and  that 
he  had  a  great  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  this 
is  recorded  to  his  credit :  That  every  package  that 
went  to  those  parts  bearing  the  stamp  of  George 
Washington  of  Mount  Vernon  was  admitted  without 
any  inspection  whatever  as  to  its  quality  or  its  quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  I  trust  that  from  now  on  any  package  bear¬ 
ing  the  stamp  of  the  United  States  government  will 
stand  in  the  commercial  world  in  just  as  high  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  credit.  It  is  due  to  the  United  States  that  it 
should,  and  I  also  hope  that  any  goods  that  are  sent 
out  from  any  state  or  any  city  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
inspector  of  that  state  or  city  shall  be  warranted  to  be 
absolutely  pure,  and  if  any  grievance  arises  I  trust  that 
the  men  responsible  will  be  made  to  answer  for  it. 

I  think  that  we  Americans  are  a  little  too  fond  of 
rushing  into  legislation.  For  some  reason  or  other 
we  like  the  dignity  and  glory  of  passing  laws.  A  good 
deal  of  agitation  is  abroad  in  the  land  to-day  on  this 
question  of  pure  food,  and  the  almost  universal  sug¬ 
gestion  about  it,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  existing,  is 
that  we  want  more  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  want  to  take  another  step  before  you  rush  to  the 
legislature.  You  want  to  see  to  it  that  existing  laws 
are  rigidly  and  intelligently  enforced,  and  when  you 
do  that  you  will  be  able  to  determine  whether  you  need 
in  your  work  additional  legislation.  Until  you  do  that, 
all  the  legislation  in  the  world  will  be  absolutely  idle. 
I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  business  men  of  Hart¬ 
ford  have  undertaken  the  matter  of  your  entertain¬ 
ment.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  a  thousand  things, 
but  never  have  we  been  indebted  to  them  for  any¬ 
thing  that  seems  so  agreeable  and  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  that  they  have  shown  our  visiting  guests.  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  leave  you  in  very  good  hands 
when  I  turn  you  over  to  their  tender  mercies,  and  I 
certainlv  hope  you  will  survive  the  treatment  you  are 
destined  to  receive.  I  hope  to  be  present  at  a  later 
occasion  and  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  and  I  think 
then  I  shall  have  something  of  importance  and  inter¬ 
est  to  say  to  you.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  see  so  many  of 
you  here.  I  know  that  the  citizens  of  Hartford  sym¬ 
pathize  very  earnestly  and  heartily  with  the  purposes 
of  this  association  of  yours  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
all  that  you  are  doing,  and  in  the  name  of  the  citizens 
of  Hartford  it  gives  me  the  very  greatest  pleasure 
to  bid  you  the  most  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  here. 

I  trust  that  your  sessions  will  be  pleasant  and  that 
your  work  here  will  be  very  profitable  and  that  we  will 
gain  some  suggestions  from  you  during  these  sessions 
that  will  give  us  a  more  healthful  and  wholesome  city. 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  very  kind  attention. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  You  have  heard  the  words 
of  his  excellency  the  governor  welcoming  you  here  to 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  from  his  honor  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Hartford.  Now  we  will  listen  to  a  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  Hon.  Horace  Ankeny.  It  gives  me 


pleasure  to  introduce  him,  the  Hon.  Horace  Ankeny, 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Ohio. 

RESPONSE  BY  THE  HON.  HORACE 
ANKENEY  OF  OHIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Governor  and  Mayor,  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Food  Departments,  and  Friends: 
We  have  had  a  very  gracious  and  hearty  welcome  and 
I  really  wish  I  could  give  you  a  true  foretaste  of  what 
I  will  promise  you  is  yet  to  come  in  our  meetings  in 
carrying  out  our  program. 

From  infancy  I  have  longed  to  come  into  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  I  think  that  possibly  some  others  further 
west  will  agree  with  me  along  that  line ;  somehow  or 
other  we  have  looked  upon  the  Connecticut  Yankee 
as  a  different  kind  of  man  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  we 
actually  wanted  to  see  him  on  his  own  garden  plot. 
We  have  learned  to  look  upon  things  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  as  meaning  a  great  deal.  As  a  little  boy  I  never 
went  in  the  door  yard  when  I  did  not  look  up  and  see 
a  little  label  “Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company;”  and 
when  I  went  out  into  the  field,  the  tobacco  that  was 
the  kind  that  we  always  banked  on  was  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Field  Leaf ;  when  we  went  into  the  home  and  saw 
the  mother  and  the  sisters  making  their  garments,  and 
happy  because  they  could  do  it  with  machinerv,  we 
recognized  the  Howe  and  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson ; 
when  we  wished  anything  in  rubber  goods  we  always 
knew  we  were  getting  the  worth  of  our  money  if  it 
had  the  Goodyear  stamp  upon  it.  If  we  wished'  some 
other  time-piece  than  the  old  clock  on  the  wall,  we 
wanted  a  Waterbury,  and  to-day,  when  I  go  home 
on  Saturday  nights,  as  I  live  in  the  country  and  my 
office  is  in  Columbus,  my  habit  is  to  go  and  see  that 
the  clock  has  been  wound,  and  every  time  I  open  that 
old  clock  I  see  the  name  “Seth-Thomas”  staring  me  in 
the  face.  When,  years  ago,  I  learned  that  my  father 
intended  to  send  me  to  college  the  question  arose, 
“Where  shall  it  be?”  I  thought  there  was  only  one, 
and  that  was  New  Haven.  We  think,  however,  in 
Ohio,  a  great  deal  of  small  colleges,  and  that  if  we 
are  worth  much  down  there  it  is  because  we  have 
had  many  of  them.  I  didn’t  come  to  Yale.  I  went  to 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Now,  I  say  I  have  longed  to  come  to  a  place  in 
which  we  look  upon  so  many  good  things,  but  I  nat¬ 
urally  wonder,  when  they  talk  about  the  Connecticut 
Yankee  and  the  wooden  nutmegs  that  the  Governor 
spoke  about,  whether  in  this  state  was  the  source  not 
only  of  good  things,  but  of  deception,  and  I  thought 
if  it  was,  thank  God  that  Connecticut  has  had  men 
with  backbone  enough  and  common  sense  enough  to 
stand  up  until  we  look  to-day  for  pure  things  along 
the  line  of  spices  right  here  in  Connecticut.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  there  is  any  place  that  a  man  who  knows 
pure  spices  can  find  them,  it  is  right  here  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  So  that  perchance  if  you  did  have  a  Con¬ 
necticut  Yankee  who  deceived  the  people  with  the 
wooden  nutmegs,  you  are  now  making  reparation. 

I  have  understood,  along  with  the  other  things  that 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  Governor,  is  the  fact 
that  the  first  joint  act,  I  don’t  know  whether  I  have 
got  the  name  right  or  not,  but  in  which  joint  stock 
companies  could  be  merged  into  one  body,  was  passed 
right  here  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut.  Your 
Governor  did  not  mention  it.  I  don’t  know  whether 
that  was  because  of  the  fact  that  he  feared  that  he 
might  charge  his  state  with  being  the  mother  of  trusts 
and  to-day  he  did  not  want  to  hear  anything  about  that, 
but  if  that  be  true  I  want  to  say  that  we  all  know  that 
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millions  of  men  and  women  and  children  are  reaping 
the  blessings  of  that  first  joint  act,  and  if  there  be 
combinations  of  .  capital  known  as  trusts  to-day  that 
will  point  to  that  as  the  starting  of  it,  we  all  know 
that  the  line  between  the  greatest  good  and  the  great¬ 
est  evil  is  as  but  a  single  thread  and  that  these  corpora¬ 
tions  have  brought  blessings  to  millions  of  homes  be¬ 
cause  they  join  together  in  a  corporate  body.  But 
now  I  see  that  I  am  going  to  promise  you  something 
in  what  is  to  come.  I  feel  shre  of  my  ground  because 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  listened  to  most  of  the  men  on 
the  program ;  I  have  not  listened  to  the  ladies,  but  I 
know  that  when  women  take  hold  of  anything  they 
take  hold  of  it  with  their  whole  souls,  and  you  will 
find  that  when  these  ladies  have  anything  to  say  to  us 
it  will  come  from  the  heart  and  it  will  represent  the 
real  people,  and  we  will  drink  it  in  and  feel  that  they 
have  given  us  something  of  immense  value. 

I  possibly  might  take  an  exception  to  your  Mayor’s 
statement  when  he  says  that  at  the  present  day  the 
tendency  is  to  cry  for  more  legislation,  whereas  the 
need  is  the  proper  enforcement  of  what  we  have.  I 
will  grant  on  the  one  hand  that  that  is  true,  but  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  something  that  I  think  every 
food  commissioner  will  bear  me  out  in,  and  that  is 
this:  That  we  are  just  now  feeling  more  hopeful 
than  we  have  ever  felt  before  because  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  past  when  we  could  have  it  said  that  in  our 
own  state  the  men  who  were  manufacturing  goods 
and  putting  them  out  before  us  were  putting  out  goods 
that  complied  with  the  food  law,  we  had  no  guarantee 
whatever  that  the  same  men,  when  they  sold  it  in  a 
neighboring  state,  were  putting  out  a  similar  article, 
and  we  have  talked  and  labored  and  pleaded,  and  now 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  arm  of 
the  civil  government  is  back  of  us,  to  aid  us  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  so  that  we  shall  expect  the  man  that 
is  good  at  home  to  be  good  abroad. 

I  recognize  that  the  President  was  right  and  I  have 
enough  of  pride  in  my  own  state  and  I  feel  that  every 
other  commissioner  has  enough  pride  in  his  own  state 
to  want  to  have  it  said  that  a  product  with  a  label 
on  it  from  a  manufacturer  in  his  state  means  some¬ 
thing.  We  ought  to  stand  for  something  that  is  high 
and  true.  The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  that  in 
our  commercial  prosperity  we  have  been  getting  along 
so  swimmingly  and  we  have  listened  to  the  cry  that 
business  is  business,  until  we  have  forgotten  that 
back  of  every  business  that  is  conducted  as  it  should 
be  in  the  eyes  of  man  and  of  God  should  be  the  stamp 
of  absolute  honesty :  instead  of  that  it  has  seemed  to 
be  that  every  man  is  honest  until  he  is  found  out.  I 
thank  God  to-dav  for  the  wave  that  is  going  over  the 
country,  and  that  wave  I  take  it  is  something  almost 
parallel  it  seems  to  me  with  the  wave  that  is  going 
over  Russia  to-day,  entirely  different  and  yet  parallel 
in  this:  In  Russia  men  have  been  kept  down  in  ig¬ 
norance  until  to-day  they  are  beginning  to  find  out 
how  they  have  been  overridden  and  they  are  rising 
up  in  their  might  and  asserting  themselves.  Here 
the  people  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  not  only 
their  health  but  their  purse  has  been  defrauded,  and 
it  has  been  defrauded  under  the  fair  name  of  some 
person  or  corporation  that  has  been  sweeping  through 
as  though  they  were  angels  of  light,  but  they  have 
found  that  it  was  base  deception,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  they  now  want  things  to  be  what  they  are 
represented  to  be. 

I  want  to  stop  right  here  and  say  that  we  appreci¬ 
ate  the  hearty  and  gracious  welcome  that  we  have  re¬ 


ceived.  I  noticed  that  neither  one  of  these  gentlemen 
said  that  they  tendered  us  the  keys  of  the  city,  but  I 
noticed  that  one  of  them  said  that  the  business  men’s 
organization  was  going  to  be  careful.  I  don’t  know 
that  there  was  any  suspicion  on  his  part  that  the 
statement  sometimes  made  regarding  the  food  com¬ 
missioner  that  he  is  liable  to  hold  people  up  was  the 
reason  for  that,  but  I  noticed  it,  nevertheless,  and  I 
was  really  glad  that  we  would  have  these  people  to 
have  an  eye  over  us,  because  I  for  one  don’t  think  there 
is  any  man  or  anyone  connected  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  that  would  be  guilty  of  some  of  the  charges  that 
have  been  laid  at  our  doors. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  listening  to  me,  and  to 
say  again  that  I  promise  you  a  treat  in  what  is  to 
follow. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  NOBLE. 

Members  of  the  Inter-state  Pure  Food  Commission : 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  as  well  as  honor  to  meet  so 
many  members  of  our  association  here  to-day,  work¬ 
ing,  as  we  are,  towards  one  common  end,  moved  by 
the  same  principle  and  using  our  best  endeavors  to 
accomplish  the  same  object. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  so  large  a  gathering  here. 
We  welcome  you  to  New  England  and  the  good  old 
state  of  Connecticut.  I  sav  old  state,  because  it  is  old 
compared  with  many  of  the  states  from  which  you 
come. 

Since  early  in  the  sixteen  hundred  Connecticut  has 
been  always  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  our 
country.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  she  was 
prominent  in  all  of  the.  early  struggles  of  our  colonial 
period  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  trial  with 
the  mother  country  which  laid  the  foundation  for  our 
national  existence. 

As  we  meet  here  in  the  capitol  of  our  states,  built 
within  the  appropriation,  we  would  with  pride  respect¬ 
fully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Connecticut  is 
the  only  state  which  has  always  had  possession  of  her 
original  charter,  which  was  granted  by  Charles  II  in 
1662,  and  although  it  lay,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  old 
Charter  Oak,  it  is  now  safely  guarded  in  our  state 
library  and  its  provisions  are  examined  by  many  inter¬ 
ested  visitors. 

Connecticut  has  been  called  “the  land  of  steady  hab¬ 
its,”  but  she  is  also,  with  reason,  called  “the  constitu¬ 
tion  state.”  As  a  colony  she  lived  under  the  first  writ¬ 
ten  constitution  in  the  new  world,  and  the  underlying 
principles  of  this  constitution  formed  the  basis  of  later 
constitutions  in  our  country. 

Connecticut  has  always  been  a  progressive  state. 
Some  of  her  enterprising  citizens  early  seeing  the  good 
which  would  come  from  such  an  institution,  planned 
the  organization  of  an  experiment  station,  the  first  in 
the  United  States.  This  has,  ever  since  it  started,  been 
a  power  for  good  and  has  saved  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  citizens  of  our  state.  Under  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  later  years  in  connection  with  the  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner’s  Department  the  pure  food  work  of  our  state 
has  been  carried  on. 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  all,  our  appreciation  of  your 
efiforts  in  coming  here  so  near  to  the  eastern  borders 
'of  our  continent,  many  of  you  traveling  many  miles 
from  your  home  states,  to  hold  our  annual  meeting. 
Our  state  is  small  in  area  and  in  population  compared 
with  manv  of  your  great  states  of  the  West,  but  we  of 
New  England  are  just  as  much  interested  in  the  great 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged  as  an  association  as  you 
of  the  West,  and  we  hope  that  your  stay  here  will  be 
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pleasant  and  that  this  meeting  will  be  one  of  interest 
and  profit  to  us  all.  The  goodly  number  present  speaks 
well  for  the  association.  You  have  come  from  all  parts 
of  our  country  for  the  purpose  of  conference  and  dis¬ 
cussion  on  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  important 
questions  which  can  occupy  the  thought  and  attention 
of  any  class  of  people  of  the  present  day.  It  is  only 
a  few  years  ago  comparatively  that  the  subject  of  food 
adulteration  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  for 
legislation  in  our  country,  although  in  the  old  world 
action  had  been  taken  for  centuries.  With  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  the  great  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  there  came  the  desire  to  accumulate  more  wealth, 
and  it  seemed  to  many  that  there  was  no  surer  road  to 
obtain  this  object  than  through  the  sale  of  cheap  adul¬ 
terated  and  sometimes  poisonous  food  products. 

When  this  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  and  states  commenced  to  pass  pure  food  laws 
opposition  was  met  with,  but  when,  in  later  days,  the 
searchlight  of  investigation  having  been  turned  on,  and 
the  people  were  able  to  see  things  as  they  were,  all 
this  was  changed  and  now  we  see  manufacturers  and 
dealers  joining  hands  with  the  commissioners  and  with 
the  people  in  support  of  the  pure  food  laws  of  our 
country.  When  the  cause  for  which  any  law  is  enact¬ 
ed  is  found  to  have  merit  in  it,  and  the  laws  are  to  be 
for  the  good  of  the  people  and  for  the  commonwealth, 
they  are  bound  to  stand  and  in  the  end  receive  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  No 
one  can  question  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  food 
products  and  having  them  pure  and  free  from  poison¬ 
ous  and  injurious  ingredients  is  one  of  the  live  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day  and  intimately  and  closely  concerns 
every  individual. 

August  25,  1897,  this  association  was  organized  in 
the  Cadillac  Hotel  at  Detroit,  Mich.  There  were  only 
a  few  states  represented  at  that  time,  but  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  association  was  no  mistake,  for  it  has 
proven  a  great  success ;  and  better  results  have  been 
accomplished  than  even  its  most  sanguine  adherents 
ever  expected.  We  have  here,  now,  a  large  gathering 
of  commissioners  and  chemists  coming  from  those 
states  which  are  fully  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
cause  of  pure  foods  and  realizing  the  necessity  for  ac¬ 
tive  work.  These  states  have  now  stringent  pure  food 
laws  and  earnest,  conscientious  commissioners  engaged 
in  carrying  out  their  provisions.  This  association  was 
organized  that  these  men  might  have  a  chance  to  meet, 
exchange  experiences,  gain  new  light  on  their  work 
and  receive  new  inspiration  and  thus,  by  working  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  be  better  enabled  to  carry  on 
their  work  successfully. 

In  the  preparation  of  food  products,  methods  have 
changed  very  materially  in  the  last  few  years,  espe¬ 
cially  in  some  of  the  more  prominent  divisions.  Now 
we  see  large  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
food  products  of  different  kinds  and  great  quantities 
of  canned  productions  are  used  in  every  state  and  in 
nearly  every  family.  Our  attention  has  been  very  forci¬ 
bly  brought  during  the  last  year  to  the  facts  connected 
with  the  canning  industry  of  the  country  by  the  inves¬ 
tigations  which  have  been  made  of  late.  A  large 
amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  establishments 
who  are  preparing  the  meat  products  of  our  country 
as  well  as  those  of  other  kinds.  We  have  nearly  1,000 
establishments  engaged  in  the  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing  industry  with  an  invested  capital  of  $237,699,- 
440,  employing  12.075  officials  and  clerks  and  74,132 
wage  earners.  Using  for  the  year  1905  material  cost¬ 
ing  $805,856,969,  turning  out  a  total  product  valued 


at  $913,914,624.  The  value  of  canned  goods  put  on 
the  market  for  1905  was  $7,697,815.  We  have  2,687 
establishments  for  canning  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  with 
a  capital  of  $69,589,316.  The  total  number  of  pounds 
of  canned  vegetables  for  the  year  1905  was  1,672,759,- 
439,  with  a  total  value  of  $45,262,148.  Of  canned 
fruits  there  were  produced  295,760,325  pounds,  valued 
at  $11,644,042.  Of  canned  fish,  there  were  put  on  the 
market  in  1905,  259,469,861  pounds,  with  a  value  of 
$15,966,513. 

These  all  represent  a  very  large  business,  and  the 
value  of  the  finished  products  is  enormous ;  and  it  is 
incumbent  on  all  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
these  food  products  that  they  should  be  so  prepared 
as  to  be  healthful  and  in  no  way  injurious  to  the  consu¬ 
mer.  Sinclair  in  his  “Jungle”  book  created  quite  a  sen¬ 
sation  through  the  country,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps 
his  illustrations  may  not  have  been  overdrawn  ;  recent 
investigations  seem  to  have  borne  out  many  of  his  state¬ 
ments  and  to  have  shown  to  the  country  that  for  the 
good  of  manufacturers  and  consumers  there  should  be 
strict  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  output  of 
these  products  so  that  no  criticism  may  be  made  from 
any  source. 

Under  the  new  national  law,  passed  by  the  late  con¬ 
gress,  there  will  be  a  very  careful  examination  and 
investigation  of  all  packing  houses  and  of  all  branches 
of  these  houses,  so  that  the  standing  of  all  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  more  than  ever 
before  redound  to  the  credit  of  manufacturers  and 
packers  and  be  satisfactory  to  all  consumers. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  food  products  which 
are  on  the  market  at  the  present  day,  and  the  many 
investigations  which  are  necessary  to  be  made  by  all 
of  our  commissioners,  we  are  sometimes  likely  to  lose 
sight  of  one  of  the  first  principles  of  many  of  our  state 
pure  food  laws.  In  many  of  our  states  the  commis¬ 
sioners  are  called  “Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners,” 
and  the  dairy  part  of  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for 
it  is  a  very  great  industry  throughout  the  country,  and 
many  of  our  states  leading  all  others,  especially  in  agri¬ 
cultural  lines.  The  necessity  for  an  oleomargarine 
law  regulating  and  limiting  the  sale  of  all  imitation 
butter  in  the  different  states  was  the  starting  point  of 
many  of  our  pure  food  laws.  The  new  national  law 
of  1902  has  very  largely  decreased  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine  throughout  the  country.  The  increase 
of  the  tax  from  two  to  ten  cents  per  pound  for  colored 
oleomargarine  has  materially  reduced  its  use,  and  prob¬ 
ably  none  of  us  have  as  much  work  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  as  in  years  passed.  But 
still  there  is  much  to  do  in  the  line  of  renovated  butter 
and  also  regarding  the  milk  traffic  of  the  different 
states.  In  1905  there  were  8,926  establishments  pro¬ 
ducing  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $47,255,556.  The  total  amount  of  milk  used  in 
these  establishments  was  12,147,304.550  pounds,  with 
a  value  of  $142,920,277.  The  amount  of  cream  used 
was  588,486,471  pounds,  costing  $28,361,040.  The 
total  value  of  butter  produced  was  $113,189,453,  which 
was  received  from  551,247,148  pounds.  The  number 
of  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured  was  331,685,290 
pounds,  with  a  value  of  $28,463,192.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  condensed  milks  was  308,485,182 
pounds,  with  a  value  of  $20,449,282.  In  Connecticut 
dairying  is  one  of  our  leading  agricultural  interests, 
but  of  course  our  output  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  the  great  states  of  the  middle  west.  The  total 
amount  of  butter  produced  in  Connecticut  is  gradually 
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decreasing,  but  this  is  owing  almost  entirely  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  great  manufacturing  centers  and 
the  ready  facilities  for  transportation  to  the  large  cities 
of  Boston,  New  York  and  Providence.  The  purity  of 
milk  is  a  subject  which  appeals  to  nearly  every  person, 
either  young  or  old.  Its  daily  consumption  in  every 
family  in  the  land  amounts  to  a  large  quantity  in  the 
aggregate,  and  it  should  be  free  from  all  contamina¬ 
tions  and  from  any  and  every  thing  which  would  ren¬ 
der  it  injurious  to  health.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  all  dairies  and  in  all  methods  of  transportation  and 
of  delivery  to  consumers. 

There  are  many  subjects  of  great  importance  in  the 
administration  of  our  pure  food  laws  which  will  come 
before  this  association  and  be  fully  discusesd ;  these 
questions  are  of  great  importance  to  the  manufacturers 
and  to  the  consumers,  and  they  should  be  fairly  treated 
and  decisions  reached  which  will  place  this  association 
in  a  stronger  position  throughout  the  country  than 
ever  before. 

One  of  the  great  questions  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  and  interest  not  only  of  this  association  but 
of  many  people  all  over  our  country  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  finally  settled.  Congress  has  given  us 
a  national  pure  food  law.  After  much  discussion  and 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  they  in  the  last  days  of  the  session 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  conference  committee,  the 
bill  was  passed,  signed  by  the  President,  and  so  became 
a  law. 

The  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners  of  the  country 
can  congratulate  themselves  that  soon  they  will  have 
this  strong  bulwark  of  national  legislation  to  aid  and 
strengthen  them  in  their  work.  After  several  years 
of  hard  and  earnest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  a  few  men 
the  grand  results  has  finally  been  accomplished.  Great¬ 
er  interest  has  been  shown  in  this  matter  the  last  two 
years.  Some  of  the  constituents  of  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  have  had  their  influence.  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds  have  been  aroused  and  with  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  have  worked  for  the  passage  of 
this  law.  We  cannot  help  congratulating  ourselves 
that  this  organization  has  had  some  influence  in  ac¬ 
complishing  the  results  attained.  We  believe  that  our 
committee,  who  last  year  went  to  the  White  House 
and  listened  to  the  strong  argument  presented  to  the 
President  by  Hon.  Horace  Ankeney,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  regarding  this  leg¬ 
islation,  were  satisfied  that  good  results  would  follow 
and  that  the  President,  himself,  was  perhaps  more 
fully  aroused  to  the  importance  of  this  matter  than 
even  he  had  ever  been  before. 

Gentlemen  of  the  association,  as  we  look  back  over 
the  record  of  our  country,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  we  see  great  advance  made  in  all  our  indus¬ 
trial  movements.  We  live  in  one  of  the  greatest  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world,  rich  in  all  her  resources.  The  for¬ 
eign  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  month 
of  April,  1906,  aggregated  $251,000,000,  of  which 
$107,000,000  was  for  imports  and  $144,000,000  for 
exports.  For  the  ten  months  ending  with  April,  1906, 
the  imports  were  $1,021,000,000  and  exports  $1,482,- 
000,000.  All  this  shows  the  enormous  business  of  our 
country.  Our  manufacturers  are  strong,  alert,  keen, 
sharp  business  men,  who  are  turning  out  a  finished 
product  which  commands  the  admiration  of  the  world 
and  receives  the  best  testimonial  that  can  be  offered 
in  that  they  find  ready  sale  in  the  open  markets  of  the 
world.  These  manufacturers,  from  a  business  point 
of  view,  know  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  these 


goods  always  stand  just  as  they  are  represented,  true 
to  their  name  and  able  to  bear  the  strongest  test  at  all 
times.  Now  the  same  principle  should  apply  to  all 
producers  of  food  products.  Food  is  one  of  the  vital 
essentials  to  our  existence ;  no  one  can  live  on  air  that 
is  vitiated  or  poisoned  with  gases,  so  we  should  have 
food  which  is  pure  and  healthful,  not  loaded  down 
with  non-essential  make-weights  and  baptized  with 
poisonous  coloring  matter,  or  whose  keeping  qualities 
have  been  enhanced  by  the  use  of  those  diabolical  acids 
and  preservatives  which  have  such  an  effect  on  our  di¬ 
gestive  organs  as  to  lead  many  to  the  use  of  those 
patent  medicines  which  are  claimed  to  have  such  an 
invigorating  influence  on  our  system  and  whose  vir¬ 
tues  are  lauded  by  flaming  advertisements  in  papers 
and  periodicals.  Some  of  these  patent  medicines  have 
received  free,  good  advertising,  in  Collier’s  during  the 
last  year,  which  has  made  mighty  interesting  reading 
to  those  who  like  Peruna,  Liquozone  and  many  of  the 
great  cure-alls  of  the  age. 

Fellow  Commissioners,  we  have  greater  opportunity 
than  ever  before  for  a  crusade  against  the  great  evil 
of  adulterated  foods.  The  government  is  with  us,  the 
people  are  with  us  and  all  commissioners  can  enter 
upon  their  work  for  the  coming  year  with  renewed 
courage  and  strength.  Rejoicing  in  the  great  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  the  years  that  have  passed  in 
the  work  for  pure  food,  let  us  look  forward  with  new 
zeal  and  courage  to  the  successes  which  we  hope  will 
crown  all  your  efforts  in  the  years  to  come. 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Convention  of  the  Asso> 
ciation  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  to  whom  was  referred 
a  resolution  relating  to  the  change  of  name  of  this  as¬ 
sociation,  had  had  the  same  under  consideration  and 
begs  leave  to  report  the  following  resolution  and  rec¬ 
ommends  its  adoption : 

Resolved ,  That  Article  L  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Pure  Food  Commission  be  and  hereby  is 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Article  L.  Name.  The  Association  shall  be  known 
as  The  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 
and  Dairy  Department. 

The  resolutions  committee,  composed  of  J.  Q.  Em¬ 
ery,  Wisconsin;  PI.  L.  Flanders,  New  York;  Julius 
Hortvet,  Minnesota ;  E.  F.  Ladd,  North  Dakota,  and 
Richard  Fisher  of  Wisconsin,  also  reported  upon 
other  matters : 

Your  committee  on  resolutions  begs  leave  to  submit 
the  following  resolutions  and  recommends  their  adop¬ 
tion  : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  hereby  expresses  its 
appreciation  of  the  great  work  performed  by  Mr. 
Adams  as  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  as  a  member  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  and  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  produce  results  as  an  executive  officer,  as  a 
member  of  this  association  and  as  a  legislator  in 
the  interest  of  the  great  consuming  public.  That 
in  these  efforts  he  knew  no  compromises  except 
such  as  the  exigencies  of  the  minute  imperatively 
demanded  in  order  that  the  object  aimed  at  might 
have  full  fruition. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  causes  which  this  asso¬ 
ciation  represented,  the  cause  for  which  he  al¬ 
ways  stood  has  met  with  an  irreparable  loss. 
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Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the  min¬ 
utes  of  this  association  and  that  a  copy  be  sent 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  rejoices  that  its  ten 
years  of  persistent  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  national  pure  food  law  has  been  crowned  with 
success  by  the  enactment  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Con¬ 
gress  of  such  a  law,  and  the  thanks  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  to  that  Congress  are  hereby  recorded  for 
that  legislation.  We  pledge  this  association  to 
continued  efforts  to  secure  such  further  legisla¬ 
tion  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
effectiveness  of  that  law  in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  for  which  its  enactment  has  been  "urged. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  most  cordially  appreci¬ 
ates  and  commends  the  attitude  of  his  Excellency, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
Honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  towards 
national  pure  food  legislation. 

Resolved,  That  the  hospitality  extended  to  us  has  far 
exceeded  all  the  assurances  given  us  by  his  Excel¬ 
lency,  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  his  Hon¬ 
or,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  their  ad¬ 
dresses  of  welcome,  and  have  given  not  only  a 
practical  realization  but  also  a  new  conception  of 
New  England  hospitality.  The  automobile  ride 
through  the  charming  and  historic  city  of  Hart¬ 
ford  and  the  most  enjoyable  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Garde,  furnished  by  the  Hartford  Business  Men’s 
Association,  will  remain  with  us  as  a  delightful 
memory ;  and  for  these  and  other  courtesies,  we 
hereby  extend  to  the  Business  Men’s  Association 
and  the  citizens  of  Hartford  our  most  hearty 
thanks. 

Resolved,  That  the  hospitalities  and  courtesies  extended 
to  us  by  the  managers  of  the  Hotel  Garde  have 
added  greatly  to  our  comfort  and  pleasure  and 
have  been  all  we  could  ask  or  wish ;  and  that  for 
the  courtesies  of  the  state  authorities  in  ex¬ 
tending  to  us  the  use  of  their  beautiful  Capitol  we 
extend  our  thanks. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  and  good  will  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  are  hereby  extended  to  our  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  Hon.  John  B.  Noble,  and  to  the  other  offi¬ 
cers  for  their  faithful  and  disinterested  services. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  record  our  hearty  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  painstaking  and  sympathetic  services  of 
the  press  in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  this  con¬ 
vention.  Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Q.  Emery, 

G.  L.  Flanders, 

Julius  Hortvet, 

Richard  Fisher, 

E.  F.  Ladd. 


IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE. 

Old  Friend — And  so  both  of  your  children  are  study¬ 
ing  professions? 

Hostess — Yes,  my  daughter  is  in  a  polytechnic  col¬ 
lege  studying  mechanical  engineering,  and  my  son 
is  in  Paris,  learning  dressmaking. — Ex. 


THE  COLOR  LINE. 

Young  Mother — What  do  you  think  of  the  baby, 
Uncle  Jackson? 

Uncle  Jackson — Lor’  sakes,  Mis’  May !  It’s  de  put¬ 
ties’  little  baby — ter  be  a  w'ite  baby — ev’r  I  did  see ! 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SPEECH  OF  HON.  GEORGE 
W.  CROMER  OF  INDIANA, 


In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  Pure  Food 
Bill,  Friday,  June  22,  1906. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  old  saying  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  like  to  be  humbugged,  which  may  be  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  moment  they  discover  that 
their  appetites  are  being  satisfied  with  a  spurious 
brand  of  foods  and  beverages  they  rebel  and  ask  us  to 
protect  them  against  such  fraudulent  methods  which 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  do. 

W  hen  we  consider  this  bill  in  all  its  seriousness, 
when  we  stop  and  think  of  the  millions  of  purchases 
being  made  weekly  of  food  stuffs,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  branded  pure  and  the  genuine  article,  when,  in 
fact,  the  very  words  upon  the  labels  signify  but  de¬ 
ception  and  fraud,  then  the  day  of  humbug  must  end 
and  those  manufacturers  of  spurious  goods  must  be 
called  to  account. 

Let  me  take  as  an  illustration  the  serious  effects 
that  no  doubt  have  resulted  from  the  sale  of  impure 
milk  or  cream  that  was  branded  as  pure  and  untainted. 
Here  is  a  kind,  loving,  sweet-tempered,  and  affection¬ 
ate  mother  who,  from  sickness,  is  not  able  to  produce 
nourishment  for  the  beautiful,  innocent,  and  sweet 
little  babe  that  was  born  but  a  few  days  ago.  To  keep 
the  babe  alive  the  doctor  recommends  a  certain  brand 
of  prepared  and  canned  milk  or  cream,  which  was 
given  with  as  much  regularity  as  if  the  child  were 
imbibing  the  nourishment  from  its  mother’s  breast. 
What  are  the  consequences?  Hollow  cheeks  soon  ap¬ 
pear,  and  its  form  becomes  emaciated,  and  instead  of 
developing  into  a  healthy  and  robust  child  it  dwindles 
down  and  down,  in  the  face  of  medical  skill,  until  at 
last  its  little  soul  takes  its  flight  to  the  far  beyond, 
passes  out  of  existence,  and  is  carefully  and  gently 
laid  to  rest  to  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  awaken¬ 
ing.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  child’s  death? 
The  analysis  of  some  of  these  prepared  brands  of  milk 
and  cream  that  are  widely  advertised  as  being  pure, 
naturally  causing  the  people  to  believe  in  their  purity, 
show  the  presence  of  chalk,  formaldehyde,  and  other 
ingredients,  while  apparently  harmless  to  an  adult, 
yet  certainly  not  very  nourishing  to  an  infant.  Not 
only  does  this  illustration  apply  to  the  milk  and  cream 
preparations,  but  it  is  to  be  found  more  potent  in  the 
manufacture  of  patent  medicines,  many  of  which  con¬ 
tain  poisonous  substances,  such  as  cocaine,  arsenic, 
laudanum,  and  strychnine,  which  act  as  narcotics  to 
alleviate  pain  only  for  a  short  time.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  there  any  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  country  is  aroused  and  the  people,  whose  lives  are 
at  stake,  appeal  to  us  for  protection  ? 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  canned  goods,  such  as  potted 
ham,  chicken,  tongue  and  many  kinds  of  soups, 
branded  and  sold  as  the  genuine  article,  no  doubt 
many  of  these  are  fictitious  and  fraudulent  and  are 
prepared  and  mixed  with  other  materials  and  prod¬ 
ucts  that  in  reality  make  them  unfit  for  food,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  devoured  with  an  avidity  by 
the  unsuspecting  public.  Let  anyone  go  to  his  grocer 
and  call  for  a  can  of  potted  tongue  or  chicken  or  a 
can  of  chicken  or  turtle  soup  and  have  it  prepared  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  printed  directions,  and  then  served. 
You  will  find  it  necessary  to  look  at  the  label  to  tell 
what  you  are  eating,  whether  tongue  or  chicken.  This 
reminds  me  of  a  remark  I  heard  recentlv  about  the 
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purity  of  a  bottle  of  strained  honey  which  was  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  pure  because  a  real  bee  was  found  in 
the  honey. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  believe  that  there  are 
many  dishonest  manufacturers  who  palm  off  on  the 
public  as  the  pure  article  olive  oil  mixed  with  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  strawberry  jam  without  the  strawberries, 
maple  syrup  made  from  hickory  bark  and  coarse,  cheap 
sugar ;  potted  chicken  with  the  chicken  left  out, 
Mocha  and  Java  coffee  with  neither  used  in  the  blend¬ 
ing,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles  of  food  counter¬ 
feited  and  spurious,  and  many  dishonest  blends  of 
whisky  and  many  dishonest  compounds  of  medicine  in 
which  poisonous  ingredients  are  used  in  the  blending 
and  compounding ;  yet  I  am  not  ready  to  charge  that 
all  are  dishonest,  for  I  believe  that  a  vast  number  con¬ 
duct  their  business  in  an  honorable  and  honest  way 
and  give  to  their  customers  and  patrons  the  class  of 
goods  that  thev  claim  they  do.  This  honest  class  of 
manufacturers  are  offering  no  objections  to  this  bill, 
but  those  who  have  become  rich  by  putting  a  counter¬ 
feit  article  upon  the  market,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  it  was  injurious  to  health,  are  very  strenuous  in 
their  opposition  to  this  measure. 

In  my  district  are  several  canning  establishments 
engaged  in  canning  vegetables,  including  tomatoes, 
corn,  pumpkins,  and  peas,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
not  one  of  the  proprietors  of  these  establishments  has 
uttered  a  word  of  objection  to  this  legislation.  I  hap¬ 
pen  personally  to  know  the  owners  of  these  establish¬ 
ments,  all  of  whom  take  high  rank  as  men  of  honor 
and  honesty.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  the  goods 
canned  in  these  establishments,  because  the  labels  are 
a  guaranty  that  their  contents  are  as  represented — 
pure,  clean,  and  untainted. 

iji  >|c  'h  d'  ^  ^  ¥ 

If  I  am  told,  as  I  shall  be  told,  that  the  people  don’t 
care,  I  do  not  admit  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument 
will  admit  it.  They  must  be  made  to  care.  They  must 
be  aroused.  People  don't  care  about  education.  We 
have  to  pass  laws  to  compel  parents  to  put  their  little 
ones  into  school.  For  its  own  protection  the  state 
is  bound  to  build  up  a  better  and  better  school  system. 
If  the  people  act  indifferently  about  food  it  is  because 
they  are  unable  to  realize  their  danger.  Till  they  do, 
the  state  can  be  at  no  better  work  than  in  protecting 
them. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  masses  of  men  move  slowly.  It  is  not  conser¬ 
vatism  nor  is  it  indifference ;  it  is  ignorance.  How 
are  they  to  know?  Above  double  dealing  and  dishon¬ 
esty  themselves,  the  masses  of  men  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  men  they  have  learned  to  look  up  to  and 
respect  would  resort  to  the  wretched  forms  of  adulter¬ 
ation  every  day  recorded. 


JUSTICE  BREWER  ON  STATES  RIGHTS 
DOCTRINE. 

“Two  Periods  in  the  History  of  the  Supreme  Court.” 

The  two  periods  referred  to  were  the  period  of  strict 
construction  of  the  constitution — roughly  speaking, 
the  period  up  to  the  Civil  war — and  the  period  of  lib¬ 
eral  construction,  with  its  attendant  tendency  to  func¬ 
tional  enlargement  covering  the  period  since  the  Civil 
war. 

The  speaker  showed  that  during  the  first  period  the 
constitution  and  its  interpretation  by  Justice  John 
Marshall  had  been  sacredly  revered.  Nothing  had  been 


assumed  by  the  judiciary,  and  the  “constructive  jur¬ 
ist”  was  an  unknown  element.  The  rights  of  the  states 
had  been  jealously  guarded  and  the  general  movement 
held  to  the  powers  granted  it. 

GOVERNMENT  BECOMES  PRESUMPTIVE. 

Since  that  period,  however,  a  great  change  had  come. 
The  federal  government  had  become  presumptive. 
The  individual  had  been  made  wholly  subservient  to 
the  national  idea. 

‘‘It  is  not  hpw  much  the  individual  would  willingly 
give  to  his  country,  but  how  much  the  nation  could 
take  from  him,';  said  the  speaker. 

The  colonial  policy  of  the  government  was  held  up 
to  be  a  base  travesty  on  the  original  intention  of  our 
forefathers,  who  themselves  fought  that  they  might  be 
free  from  such  conditions.  The  government  had  come 
to  be  considered  a  great  dispensary,  and  Washington 
was  the  great  lobby  camp  of  the  world.  More  legisla¬ 
tion  had  been  thrust  upon  Congress  than  it  could  at¬ 
tend  to,  and  the  government  had  become  a  matter  of 
committee  legislation. 

MEN  OF  OLD  STYLE  NEEDED. 

“Constructive”  judges  were  clamored  for  who  could 
stretch  and  enlarge  the  meaning  of  the  constitution.  .If 
there  were  to  be  constitutional  change,  the  speaker  said, 
it  should  come  by  thy  properly  empowered  channel — 
the  people  through  their  representatives.  The  federal 
government  is  efficient,  but  there  are  things  greater 
than  mere  efficiency,  namely,  the  protection  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  upbuilding  of  his  sense  of  individual 
responsibility. 

The  speaker  condemned  in  measured  terms  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  police  powers,  which  had,  he  said,  be¬ 
come  an  omniverous  mouth,  with  no  sense  but  to  de¬ 
stroy,  and  had  made  important  the  declaration  of  our 
right  to  life  and  liberty. 

“We  need  more  Haynes  and  Patrick  Henrys,  and 
then  we  may  again  stand  in  truth  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 


DEALER  WANTS  DAMAGES. 

A  new  phase  of  the  pure  food  subject  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Indiana.  A  dairyman  near  one  of  the  leading  cities 
in  that  state  bought  a  preservative  which  was  declared  by 
the  seller  to  be  efficient  in  keeping  milk  sweet  and  was  at 
the  same  time  entirely  harmless.  The  dairyman  used  the 
chemical  and  was  fined  for  selling  milk  containing  poison, 
and  in  consequence  lost  his  trade.  Now  he  sues  the  seller 
of  the  preservative  for  $5,000  damages.  He  should  win  his 
case.  It  rests  on  the  leg  of  equity.  The  seller  was  doubtless 
familiar  with  the  pure  food  regulations  and  should  have 
known  that  the  use  of  his  preservative  was  forbidden.  It 
is  no  answer  to  aver  that  the  cupidity  of  the  dairyman  was 
really  responsible  for  breaking  up  his  business.  Dairymen 
are  not  chemists,  nor  are  they  supposed  to  be  informed 
in  that  field.  The  average  milk  producer  knows  that  this  is 
an  age  of  remarkable  discoveries  in  dairying  and  the  han¬ 
dling  of  milk,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  even  a  fairly  intelli¬ 
gent  man  should  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  seemingly  rea¬ 
sonable  claims  of  the  agent  for  some  new  discovery  in  the 
preservative  line.  The  breaches  of  good  faith  and  common 
honesty  have  been  so  gross  in  the  marketing  of  preservatives 
that  we  hope  this  case  will  record  a  judicial  determination 
in  favor  of  the  purchaser  who  has  been  deceived  by  repre¬ 
sentations  as  to  the  character  of  the  substance  that  he  buys. 
Meanwhile,  all  milk  producers  should  understand  clearly 
that  cleanliness  is  the  greatest  preservative.  Sanitary  stable 
conditions,  clean  hands  and  garments  of  the  milkers,  clean 
udder  and  teats,  and  the. prompt  removal  of  the  milk  from 
the  contamination  of  the  cow  stable  will  usually  obviate  the 
necessity  for  preservatives. — Breeders  Gazette. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


LEMON  AND  ORANGE  OIL>»  AND  THEIR  SUB¬ 
STITUTES-!. 


Introductory— Methods  of  Extracting  the  Oil— Chem¬ 
ical  Composition  of  Different  Natural  Oils  Var¬ 
ies — Discoveries  of  Scientific  Investigators. 

By  C.  W.  Coumbe. 

The  lemon,  fruit  of  the  Citrus  limonurn,  is  a  product  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  Its  original  habitat  was 
probably  India,  whence  it  found  propagation  in  Persia  and 
neighboring  Asian  states.  The  lemon’s  introduction  among 
European  growths  probably  took  place  in  Spain.  Its  main 
European  cultivation  is  on  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece  being  the  chief  commercial 
sources  of  exportation.  California  and  Florida  have  within 
the  last  two  decades  assisted,  in  growing  measure,  to  in¬ 
crease  our  local  supply  of  this  beneficent,  acidulous  fruit. 

Commercial  oil  of  lemon,  in  its  pure  condition,  is  the  ex¬ 
pressed  etherial  or  volatile  oil  contained  within  the  cells  or 
sacs  of  the  peel.  Unfortunately  for  the  consumer  of  this 
highly  valued  flavoring  essential  but  little  of  the  goods  known 
in  the  world's  marts  are  pure  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
'Idle  arts  of  sophistication  have  been  applied,  at  the  hands  ot 
experts  deliberately,  and  through  scientists  innocently,  more 
elaborately  in  the  case  of  oil  of  lemon  than  to  any  other 
known  manufactured  natural  product  probably.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  until  quite  recent  years,  an  absolutely  accurate 
analysis  of  pure  commercial  oil  of  lemon  has  been  delayed 
largely  through  the  fact  that,  judging  from  former  scientific 
research  in  this  direction,  none  such  existed  in  the  commercial 
centers.  Or,  if  those  stocks  available  that  come  under  scien¬ 
tific  examination  had  among  them  the  real  natural  product 
unreduced  and  unfortified  the  fact  of  their  variable  charac¬ 
ter  rendered  any  possibility  of  establishing  an  official  stand¬ 
ard  of  purity  nugatory. 

These  deplorable  conditions  prevailing,  a  large  share  of 
the  discussion  in  these  papers  of  oil  of  lemon  must  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject  of  adulteration.  A  clear  exposition  of 
tbe  process  of  manufacture,  followed  by  a  lay  description  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  essential  oil  will  afford  us 
the  best  chance  to  understand  the  technical  peculiarities 
necessarily  brought  forward  in  exposing  the  wiles  of  the 
sophisticator. 

The  gathering  of  the  lemon  crop  commences  in  the  month 
of  November  and  continues  until  March  or  even  April.  The 
oil  obtained  from  the  earlier  fruit  is  said  to  be  of  superior 
quality  to  that  contained  in  the  peel  of  the  lemons  gath¬ 
ered  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  extraction  of  oil  is  carried  on  under  three  distinct 
and  different  processes  known  as  the  “eponge”  (or  “spunga”), 
the  “ecuelle”  and  the  distillation  methods. 

The  eponge  or  spunga  (literally  sponge  in  tbe  French  and 
Italian  vernacular)  process  is  the  one  most  familiar  to  the 
outside  world. 

The  method  usually  prevailing  is  to  first  rapidly  divide 
the  lemon  itself  into  three  parts  by  paring  as  much  as 
possible  with  two  quick  strokes  of  the  keen  blade  of  a 
knife.  First  one  end  of  the  fruit  and  then  the  other  is 
pared  to  as  close  the  center  as  possible.  The  lemon  itself 
with  the  small  belt  of  peel  left  surrounding  its  center  is 
put  aside  for  use  on  a  cheap  grade  of  oil  and  the  production 
of  citric  acid,  etc.  The  slices  of  peel  are  taken  separately 


and,  by  tbe  very  gentle  pressure  of  the  outside  convex  sur¬ 
face  on  the  sponge  the  oil  spurts  out  through  the  breaking  of 
the  cells  when  the  inside  surface  becomes  convex.  This  sim¬ 
ple  act  of  reversing  (by  slight  pressure)  tbe  shape  of  the 
piece  of  peel  extracts  almost  all  of  the  essential  oil. 

When  the  sponge  becomes  well  saturated,  the  oil  is 
squeezed  out  into  a  bowl.  By  this  process  a  single  manipu¬ 
lator  obtains  an  average  of  a  pound  and  a  half  per  day. 

When  freed  form  water  this  product  is  known  technically 
as  “hand  pressed.” 

The  ecuelle  process  is  carried  out  by  a  grating  or  break¬ 
ing  of  the  oil  cells  with  some  instrument.  Knives  or  spikes 
rasp  open  the  cells.  Or  a  copper  instrument,  tin  lined  in¬ 
side,  in  the  form  of  a  saucer  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter 
and  internally  equipped  with  spikes  from  a  quarter  to  a  third 
of  an  inch  long  does  the  work  of  cell  demolition.  A  four 

or  five  inch  long  tube  attached  to  a  half  inch  hole  at  bottom 

of  this  grater  acts  as  an  escape  for  the  oil  produced,  when 
a  lemon  is  twisted  around  in  this  device.  When  the  tube 
gets  filled  it  is  emptied  out  into  a  container. 

After  obtaining  the  oil  by  either  of  the  above  processes 
the  next  necessary  act  is  to  eliminate  the  small  proportion  of 
water  that  has  found  its  w-ay  from  the  peel.  This  is  done 

by  simply  placing  in  a  separating  appartus,  where  the  oil 

floating  above  the  water  may  be  drawn  off. 

The  peel  remaining  after  being  denuded  of  nearly  all  its 
oil  by  either  of  these  two  processes  is  subjected  to  warm 
water  or  distillation  to  extract  what  little  oil  is  left.  The 
product  from  this  nearly  exhausted  peel  is  an  oil  of  lemon 
of  very  inferior  quality.  Distillation  especially  has  a  deteri¬ 
orating  effect  on  the  oil. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  distillation  process.  This  can  be 
summed  up  as  a  hopeless  failure.  Many  distilling  methods 
have  cropped  up  in  the  minds  of  experts.  Their  outcome 
has  been  an  oil  whose  deficiency  in  quality  depreciates  the 
commercial  value  by  more  than  the  reduction  in  cost  of 
production. 

Messini  heads  the  list  of  producers  of  lemon  oil.  The 
district  of  Palermo  is  the  second  largest  shipper  and  Calabria 
probably  comes  next  as  to  output. 

Lemon  oil  is  shipped  in  “coppers”  containing  from  ten  to 
ioo  pounds.  The  reason  for  the  practice  of  using  these  pe¬ 
culiar  tin  lined  copper  containers  will  be  considered  later. 

The  specific  gravity  of  pure  lemon  oil  varies  widely.  The 
limitations  can  probably  be  placed  between  .857  and  .862 
(compared  to  water  of  course).  The  point  at  which  the 
pure  oil  commences  to  boil  lies  between  170  and  172  degrees. 
Lemon  oil  is  a  natural  compound  of  various  volatile  oils 
having  different  boiling  points.  Distillation  up  to  174  degrees 
will  evaporate  from  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  matter. 

d  he  analyst’s  chief  recourse,  however,  lies  in  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  spectroscope  and  its  refractive  powers.  Bo¬ 
rneans  of  it  we  find  that  the  “optical  rotation”  taken  at  20 
degrees  varies  with  different  pure  oils  of  lemon  between 
+  59  and  +  64  usually. 

And  now  a  few  words  of  digression  to  give  those  abso¬ 
lutely  unacquainted  with  the  working  and  uses  of  the  polar- 
iscope  some  slight  notion  of  its  basic  laws. 

As  every  reader  no  doubt  is  aware,  light,  in  passing  at  an 
angle  through  a  transparent  substance,  is  refracted  accord- 
ing  to  the  density  and  so  called  “optical”  properties  of  the 
matter  contained  within  that  substance.  This  fact  permits 
the  formulation  of  the  following  useful  law :  “The  specific 
refractive  energy  of  a  mixture  is  the  mean  of  that  of  its 
constitutents,  so  that  if  we  know  what  compounds  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  mixture,  the  determination  of  the  specific  refractive 
energy  of  the  mixture  (those  of  the  components  being 
known)  affords  the  means  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  each.” 

Based  upon  this  law,  the  instrument  known  as  a  polar- 
iscope  is  constructed,  which  measures  the  angle  of  refrac- 
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tion  of  different  transparent  bodies.  The  degrees  of  “rota¬ 
tion”  represent  of  course  the  arc  of  the  angle  measured. 


This  brief  description  of  the  action  of  optical  analysis  will 
afford  light  to  some  readers  of  these  papers,  who  have  read 
so  much  about  “polarization”  in  the  examination  of  sugar 
without  understanding  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
instrument.  And  as  a  description  of  lemon  oil,  leaving  out 
its  properties  and  the  adulterating  methods  and  excuses, 
would  be  about  as  interesting  and  useless  as  a  study  of  the 
play  of  Hamlet,  leaving  out  the  character  of  the  morbid 
princely  Dane,  a  synopsis  of  the  chemical  and  physical  proper¬ 
ties  belongs  of  necessity  to  these  papers. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  lemon  oil  is  complex  and 
when  separated  into  the  different  elementary  compounds  of 
which  it  is  composed  it  is  found  to  contain  certain  propor¬ 
tions  of  several  organic  substances — viz. :  terpenes  and  odif- 
erous  oxygenated  derivatives. 

The  terpens  in  their  series  consist  of  pinene,  camphine, 
limonine,  dipentine,  etc.  One  of  the  pinese  (known  also 
as  terebenthine)  is  dextro-gyrate  (refracting  to  the  right 
in  polariscope)  ;  this  right  hand  rotating  pinene  is  the 
American  turpentine.  Another  pinene  rotating  to  the  left 
(laevo-gyrate)  is  the  French  turpentine. 

The  series  of  oxygenated  terpene  derivatives  consist  of 
(among  others)  geraniol,  linalol,  citronellol  (both  dextro 
and  lsevo),  citral  (or  geranaldehyde) ,  citronellal  (both  dextro 
and  laevo) . 

As  before  stated,  it  has  been  hard  to  determine  the  quali¬ 
tative  and  quantitative  constitution  of  pure  oil  of  lemon  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  any  brands  on  the 
market  were  pure.  Again  the  highly  profitable  and  prolific 
outcome  of  chemical  research  in  other  fields  of  work  (more 
especially  among  the  coal  tar  derivatives)  has  lured  away 
the  best  brains  of  the  analytical  world  to  the  detriment  of 
progress  in  knowledge  of  the  commercial  essential  oils. 

A  very  recent  exhaustive  examination  analyzing  and  frac¬ 
tionating  over  no  pounds  obtained  from  the  most  reputable 
source  of  purity  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  present  in  the  average  quality  pure  oil  of  lemon. 
This  extensive  work  was  undertaken  by  Schimmel  &  Co.  of 
Dresden,  Germany.  They  discovered  about  io  per  cent  of 
the  oxygenated  compounds  to  90  per  cent  of  terpenes.  The 
former  consisted  of  citral  chiefly  (5  per  cent  to  7  per  cent), 
with  traces  of  citronellal  and  geranyl  acetate.  Fractionation 
methods  showed  no  pinene. 

Other  expert  analyses  of  lemon  oil  of  apparently  proven 
purity  show  dextro  and  laevo  limonine  and  another  terpene 
(supposedly  pinene).  Authoritative  analyses  of  Palermo 
lemon  oil  of  pure  quality  has  shown  linalyl  acetate,  and  ger¬ 
anyl  acetate  was  found .  to  exist  without  the  former  in  pure 
Messina  lemon  oil.  Traces  of  stearoptene  have  been  discovered 
in  pure  lemon  oil.  These  variations  would  account  for  the 


slight  difference  existing  in  the  odors  of  the  oils  from  these 
two  last  mentioned  locations. 

Now  the  oxygenated  terpene  derivatives  are  the  odiferous 
principle  of  the  oil  of  lemon.  And,  as  proven  by  Schimmel’s 
and  other  analyses,  over  half  of  the  10  per  cent  of  these  odor 
bearers  in  lemon  oil  consist  of  citral  (known  also  as  ger¬ 
analdehyde). 

Haensel  of  Pirna,  in  the  year  1876,  made  the  discovery 
that  the  oxygenated  terpenes  in  caraway  oil  could  be  frac¬ 
tionated  from  the  mother  body.  The  former  having  a  higher 
specific  gravity  and  boiling  point  the  terpenes  can  be  dis¬ 
tilled  off,  leaving  the  odoriferous  principle. 

But  the  terpenes  are  the  constituents  in  lemon  oil  which 
so  rapidly  deteriorate,  hence  the  desirability  of  separating 
this  undesirable  90  per  cent  of  the  oil.  The  extreme  delicacy 
of  citral  and  other  odoriferous  principles  of  lemon  oil  causes 
them  to  deteriorate  seriously  at  higher  temperatures.  Haensel 
overcame  this  obstacle  by  distilling  under  reduced  pressure, 
thereby  lowering  the  boiling  point.  And  in  this  manner  the 
obnoxious  terpenes  were  eliminated  and  the  world  was  in¬ 
troduced  to.  the  “terpeneless  lemon  oil,”  now  so  largely  sold 
throughout  the  world. 

Again  the  oxygenated  terpene  derivatives  are  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  the  mother  element,  which  also  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  so  many  variations  are  discoverable 
by  leading  expert  analysts  in  samples  of  lemon  oil,  whose 
condition  is  proven  clearly  to  be  absolutely  unchanged  by 
human  agency  since  it  was  expressed  from,  the  fruit  in  the 
grove,  we  must  look  for  other  cause  than  adulteration.  And 
our  search  need  not  be  long  or  far  reaching,  for  we  have 
two  causes  at  least  plausible  before  our  eyes.  With  the 
knowledge  that  difference  of  soil  and  location  produces 
divergence  of  aroma,  as,  for  instance,  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  the  Palermo  and  Messina  growths,  we  see  one  likely 
cause.  Another  may  be  more  than  probably  found  in  the 
divergence  of  temperatures  during  the  season  of  growth.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  climatic  changes  effect  other  natural 
growth  in  both  dimension  and  quality. 

We  must  remember  that  Natures’  laboratory  is  productive 
only  under  the  same  chemical  laws  that  exist  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  chemist.  The  distillation  of  the  saps  as  they  rise  in 
and  under  the  bark  of  the  tree  are  controlled  by  temperature 
deviations.  The  composition  of  the  ethereal  outcome  from 
the  germinating  action  under  sunlight  and  climatic  deviations 
must  naturaly  be  of  devious  qualities,  just  as  according  to 
the  thermal  forces  acting  on  our  laboratory  alembic  the  gases 
and  organic  ethers  differentiate. 

It  is  all  under  one  stern,  irrefrangible  law,  and  as  one  year 
produces  bountiful  crops  the  next  may  mean  famine,  so  cer¬ 
tain  ethers  and  certain  proportions  may  change  in  different 
seasons  or  distant  locations,  and  this  more  especially  among 
the  delicate  series  of  aromatic  compounds. 

Oil  of  orange  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  oil  of 
lemon.  The  orange,  one  of  the  most  popularly  loved  fruits 
the  earth  produces,  is  gathered  from  the  citrus  aurantium  and 
is  known  as  the  sweet  orange,  in  differentiation  from  the 
bitter  orange,  fruit  of  the  citrus  bigaradia.  It  is  indigenous 
to  Cochin  China,  whence  the  first  plants  probably  originated. 

The  essential  oil,  obtained  from  the  cells  on  the  surface  of 
the  rind  or  peel,  is  produced  by  the  same  processes  as  the  oil 
of  lemon,  already  described  in  the  preceding  paper. 

Pure  orange  oil  (sweet)  has  a  specific  gravity  ranging 
from  .848  to  .856.  Few  of  the  oils  of  orange  reaching  the 
commercial  marts  are  of  a  specific  gravity  higher  than  .852. 

Like  oil  of  lemon,  the  extracted  oil  of  the  orange  is  also 
a  complex  terpene  oil.  At  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  chemical  constitution  of  oil  of  orange  it 
consists  chiefly  of  limonine,  also  termed  citrene  (both  dextro 
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and  luevo,  as  in  the  case  of  oil  of  lemon).  In  this  respect 
the  orange  differs,  however,  from  the  lemon  oil  in  having 
the  dextro-gyrate  in  greater  predomination  than  is  the  case 
with  the  latter  oil.  Traces  of  pinene  are  also  said  to  be 
discoverable  in  some  if  not  all  of  the  oils  of  orange.  An¬ 
other  marked  difference  between  the  two  oils  is  that,  while 
the  lemon  contains  as  much  as  io  per  cent  of  the  oxygenated 
terpene  derivatives,  the  orange  consists  almost  entirely  of 
hmonine,  with  an  exceedingly  small  percentage  of  the  oxy¬ 
genated  compounds.  A  slight  proportion  of  citral  and  bare 
traces  of  citronellal  are  found  combined  with  a  powerfully 
odorous  aldehyde  having  the  characteristic  smell  of  oranges. 
This  latter  product  of  nature  has  not  yet  been  defined  or 
identified. 

Oil  of  oranges  has  a  higher  optical  rotation  than  the 
lemon  and  ranges  from  +94  to  +98  degrees.  The  bigarade 
or  bitter  variety  averages  about  +92  degrees. 

1  his  essential  oil  is  transported  in  the  same  tin  lined 
copper  containers  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  lemon  oil 
elsewhere  stated. 

Oil  of  orange  is  amenable  to  the  Haensel  distillation 
process.  And  the  derived  terpeneless  orange  oil  has  con¬ 
siderable  sale  in  spite  of  its  largely  increased  price,  on  account 
of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  this  essential  oil  from  the  time 
it  is  expressed  from  the  peel  of  the  fruit. 

And  now  concerning  the  substitutes  utilized  in  the  multi¬ 
fold  adulteraiton  of  the  oils  of  lemon  and  orange.  These 
consist,  so  far  as  outside  factors  are  concerned,  chiefly  of 
oils  of  turpentine,  lemon  grass,  citronelle. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  the  rectified  product,  of  the  gum  exuded' 
from  the  trees  of  the  coniferous  family,  consists  of  two 
separate  classes— the  dextro  and  the  ltevo  gyrate.  They 
are  known  to  chemists  as  pienes  of  the  terpene  class.  While 
the  spirits  of  turpentine  obtained  from  the  French  pines 
is  of  the  ltevo  variety,  the  American  oil  is  of  dextro  rota¬ 
tion.  Swedish  oil  of  turpentine  consists  largely  of  dipentine 
or  inactive  limonine. 

Now,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  mentioned  before  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  oil  of  lemon  consists  of  terpenes,  principally 
dextro  and  isevo  limonine.  The  proportion  of  the  former 
predominates  largely,  so  much  so  that  such  authority  as 
Fowne's  Chemistry,  in  its  1885  edition  (which  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  its  latest),  says:  “Lemon  oil,  from  the  rind  of 
the  fruit  Citrus  Limonum,  consists  mainly  of  citrene,  a 
dextro-rotatory  terpene,  closely  resembling  terebenthine,”  etc. 

(  Citrene  is  now  known  as  limonine .) 

Readers  of  this  series  of  articles  who  are  following  them 
closely  will  begin  to  see  where  turpentine  “comes  in’’  for 
substituting  purposes.  And  later,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
subject  of  adulteration  itself,  proper  explanations  will  follow 
to  clear  up  what  remains  vague  at  this  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Oil  of  lemon-grass  is  the  odoriferous  essential  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  East  Indian  andropogon  Schoenanthus,  a 
perennial  tufted  grass.  But  the  odoriferous  principle  of 
lemon-grass  is  that  familiar  friend,  citral,  that  we  have 
already  discussed  as  being  the  odoriferous  principle  of  oil  of 
lemon,  being  present  to  the  extent  of  from  5  per  cent  to  7 
per  cent— and  consisting  of  the  aldehyde  of  geraniol.  (Sitral 
is  also  well  represenetd  in  the  oil  of  orange,  though  not  so 
largely.) 

Citronelle  oil  is  an  essential  obtained  from  the  eitronella 
grass  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  the  andropogon  nardus.  Citronellol 
is  its  odoriferous  principle. 

As  I  have  stated  the  sophistication  of  oils  of  lemon  and 
orange  has  for  many  years  reached  an  overripe  stage  in 
advance  of  probably  any  other  manufacture  of  a  natural 
product.  So  far  reaching  is  this  systematic  adulteration 
that  it  has  hindered  the  chemist  in  his  work  of  analysis. 
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But,  with  the  latter’s  advance  in  his  branch,  he  has  en¬ 
forced  a  change  of  tactics  of-  the  sophisticator.  Strange  to 
relate,  however,  the  analytical  advance,  while  destroying  the 
usage  for  the  most  part  of  the  chief  adulterant,  has  caused 
and  assisted  innocently  in  the  production  of  another  and  a 
more  subtle  adulterant,  as  will  later  on  appear. 

The  old  fashioned  resort  to  turpentine  6il  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  “crop”  of  oils  of  lemon  and  orange  depended 
on  the  optical  properties,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  same 
or  similar  terpenes  being  present  in  the  pure  fruit  oil. 
While  the  fact  that  pinene  is  apparently  present  in  some,  if 
not  all,  the  oils  of  lemon  and  orange  makes  the  addition 
of  a  further  proportion  of  it  possible  without  affording 
absolute  proof  that  it  is  an  adulteration,  or  at  least  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  analyst  to  prove  how  much  is  adultera¬ 
tion,  another  factor  also  steps  in  to  befog  the  chemist.  The 
oils  of  lemon  and  orange  almost  from  the  first  few  days 
after  being  expressed  form  the  peel  commence  deteriorating 
And  this  deterioration  is  in  the  form  of  a  loss  of  that  small 
10  per  cent  of  those  oxygenated  compounds  which  carry 
with  them  the  essential  principles  desired  for  flavoring.  An 
acrid  bitter  principle  is  all  that  remains  of  the  odorous  flavor¬ 
ing  matter  after  some  eight  or  nine  months  unless  some 
action  is  taken  to  delay  or  stop  the  natural  effect  of  time  on 
the  oil.  Every  user  of  these  two  essential  oils  is  too  well 
avvaie  that  the  “fresh  crop"  goods  he  bought  that  smelled  so 
refrehsing  becomes  in  a  few  months  a  malodorous  turpen¬ 
tine  stench  distinctly  different  to  that  which  prevailed  when 
he  purchased  the  goods. 

Now,  as  before  mentioned,  the  analyst  has  to  fall  back  on 
an  examination  of  the  optical  properties  of  these  two  essen¬ 
tial  oils  as  his  readiest  method  of  testing  for  impurities  pres¬ 
ent.  .  Hence  in  adulterating  with  turpentine  oil  the  adept 
manipulator  has  to  form  his  admixture  with  due  caution 
to  bring  the  ingredients  of  sophistication  up  to  the  optical 
rotation  of  the  Simon  pure  goods.  As  there  are  both  dextra 
and  laevo  rotatory  turpentines,  this  becomes  possible  and  the 
practice  was  proverbially  general. 

But  Mr.  Chemist,  once  aware  of  this  general  method  of 
manipulation,  added  distillation  and  the  hydrometer  to  his 
investigating  resources.  To  meet  the  needs  on  the  specific 
gravity  count  the  manipulator  added  the  cheaper  poor  oil  of 
lemon  mentioned  in  my  former  article  as  made  from  the 
lefuse  peel  distilled  and  other  poorer  qualities  existing; 
alcohol  also  suffered  useful  potency.  Poor  grades  of  orange 
oil  acted  also  as  aids  in  bringing  up  the  specific  gravity. 
You  will  note  a  considerable  difference  in  this  respect  be¬ 
tween  the  orange  and  lemon  products  as  given  above,  and 
this  also  assisted  in  increasing  the  oxygenated  bodies  needed 
to  satisfy  the  distillation  test. 

And  once  more  the  chemist  becomes  puzzled  with  his  ana¬ 
lytical  tests! 

To  make  a  long  story  short  the  chemist  arrived  at  a 
series  of  reactions  that  brought  to  light  proofs  of  unnaturally 
present  turpentine  and  supposed  his  future  path  would  be 
a  straight  one  in  detecting  the  presence  of  foreign  matter 
in  these  two  essential  oils.  But  that  was  just  where  he  had 
another  guess  coming  to  him. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Haensel  process  of  separating 
the  terpenes  from  the  mother  oils,  and  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  keeping  quality  as  well  as  the  vastly  improved 
inherent  qualities  of  the  product,  considerable  popularity 
was  conferred  on  the  so  called  terpeneless  “citral”  or  “citrol” 
goods.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  great  advance  naturally  in 
the  cost  of  the  atrificially  refined  article.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  in  this  connection  that  this  “citral”  body  has 
an  odorous  and  flavoring  power  immensely  in  increase  over 
the  crude  oil  as  expressed  from  the  fruit. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  significant  adulteration  issue  I 
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have  before  hinted  at  as  so  innocently  brought  to  per¬ 
plexing  position  by  this  scientific  advance.  With  the  growth 
in  popularity  this  distillation  product  has  left  a  by-product 
of  terpene  which  already  amounts  to  many  tons  each  year. 

What  use  to  put  this  terpene  to  became  the  next  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  manufacturing  fraternity  exploiting  the  dis¬ 
tillation  process. 

And  here  came  in  the  master  stroke  of  the  adulterator  in 
utilizing  every  advance  in  science  up  to  top  notch.  Here  he 
has  before  him  a  waste  product  that  is  the  real,  genuine  es¬ 
sential  oil  itself  (excepting  of  course  a  small  8  or  io  per 
cent  which  must  be  conveniently  forgotten  in  the  putative 
argument).  Who  shall  gainsay  him?  How  can  the  analyst 
accuse  him  of  adulteration  when  it  is  lemon  oil  itself  he  is 
analyzing  ? 

No  further  need  for  the  antiquated  turpentine  problem. 
Terpene  is  good  enough  for  the  essential  oil  manipulator 
and  by  the  ton  it  is  utilized  to  advantage.  Of  course  there 
is  sufficient  of  the  aromatic  principle  left  after  the  distilling 
process  for  the  uninitiated  consumer  to  recognize  it  as  lemon 
or  orange  oil,  or,  if  not,  a  slight  addition  of  citral  sets  that 
right. 

Now,  analysis  being  set  at  defiance  so  far  as  the  presence 
of  foreign  ingredients  is  concerned,  the  importer  has  to  look 
around  for  some  other  than  the  former  methods  of  protec¬ 
tion.  So  in  recent  years  the  custom  has  cropped  up  of 
guaranteeing  a  certain  content  or  proportion  of  citral  in 
the  oil.  The  importer  buys  under  such  guarantee  and  sells 
to  the  jobber  upon  that  same  basis  for  quality. 

The  proportion  of  citral  present  in  the  oils  derived  from 
different  locations  or  in  different  seasons  (as  before  men¬ 
tioned)  being  irregular,  there  is  no  standard  nor  has  any  analyti¬ 
cal  method  of  establishing  the  citral  amount  been  published 
by  which  the  chemist  shall  be  legally  permitted  to  say  this 
or  that  oil  is  a  fraud  or  impure. 

Thus  we  have,  in  a  most  devious  way,  arrived  at  that 
stage  in  lemon  and  orange  importation  where  it  is  claimed 
that  “there  is  but  little  adulteration  of  these  oils  at  the 
present  day.’’  And  the  significance  or  insignificance  of  the 
claim  has  been  made  clear  to  the  readers  of  the  Ice  Cream 
Trade  Journal  so  far  as  the  writer’s  powers  permit  him  to 
place  a  scientific  technical  subject  in  lay  terms  for  lay  readers. 

With  the  scientific  knowledge  that  oil  of  lemon-grass  con¬ 
tains  from  5  to  7  per  cent  of  citral — the  gold  in  the  ore  for 
which  our  search  is  impelled — we  may  suppose  this  essential 
oil  also  has  received  due  attention  of  the  experts.  And, 
although  I  find  nothing  published  concerning  the  derivation 
of  commercial  citral  from  the  lemon-grass  product,  we  are 
all  entitled  to  our  legitimate  suspicions,  with  past  history 
of  these  oils  facing  us. 


DENATURIZED  ALCOHOL  IN  GERMANY. 

ADMIXTURE  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION. 

For  most  industrial  purposes  alcohol  is  used  in  Germany 
duty  free,  after  having  been  “denaturized”  or  rendered 
unfit  for  drinking  purposes  by  admixture,  in  presence  of 
a  government  official,  with  a  prescribed  percentage  or  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  or  more  of  several  different  substances  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  very  elaborate  statute  which  governs  the  com¬ 
plicated  subject  in  Germany.  There  are  two  general  classes 
or  degrees  of  denaturizing— viz. :  the  “complete"  and  the 
“incomplete,”  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  alco¬ 
hol  so  denaturized  is  to  be  ultimately  used. 

I.  Complete  denaturization  of  alcohol  by  the  German  sys¬ 
tem  is  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  every  ioo  liters  ( 26)4 
gallons)  of  spirits:  (a)  Two  and  one-half  liters  of  the 
“standard  denaturizer,”  made  of  four  parts  of  wood  alcohol, 
one  part  of  pyridin  (a  nitrogeneous  base  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tilling  bone  oil  or  coal  tar),  with  the  addition  of  fifty  grams 


to  each  liter  of  oil  of  lavender  or  rosemary;  (b)  one  and 
one-fourth  liters  of  the  above  “standard”  and  two  liters  of 
benzol  with  every  ioo  liters  of  alcohol. 

Of  alcohol  thus  completely  denaturized  there  was  used  in 
Germany  during  the  campaign  year  1903-4  931,406  hectoli¬ 
ters  denaturized  by  process  (a),  as  described  above,  and 
52,764  hectoliters  which  had  been  denaturized  by  process 
(b).  This  made  a  total  of  26,080,505  gallons  of  wholly 
denaturized  spirits  used  during  the  year  for  heating,  lighting 
and  various  processes  of  manufacture. 

VARIOUS  METHODS. 

II.  Incomplete  denaturization — i.  e.,  sufficient  to  prevent 
alcohol  from  being  drunk,  but  not  to  disqualify  it  .rom 
use  for  various  special  purposes,  for  which  the  wholly  de¬ 
naturized  spirits  would  be  unavailable — is  accomplished  by 
several  methods,  as  follows :  The  quantity  and  nature  of 
each  substance  given  being  the  prescribed  dose  for  each 
100  liters  (26)4  gallons)  of  spirits,  (c)  Five  liters  of  wood 
alcohol  or  one-half  liter  of  pyridin;  (d)  20  liters  of  solution 
of  shellac,  containing  one  part  gum  to  two  parts  alcohol  of 
90  per  cent  purity  (alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of  celluloid 
and  pegamoid  is  denaturized)  ;  (e)  by  the  addition  of  one 
kilogram  camphor  or  two  liters  oil  of  turpentine,  or  one- 
half  liter  benzol  to  each  100  liters  of  spirits. 

Alcohol  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ethers,  aldehyde, 
agarcin,  white  lead,  brom-silver  gelatins,  photographic  pa¬ 
pers  and  plates,  electrode  plates,  collodion,  salicylic  acid  and 
salts,  aniline  chemistry,  and  a  great  number  of  other  pur¬ 
poses  is  denaturized  by  the  addition  of  (f)  ten  liters  sul¬ 
phuric  ether  or  one  liter  of  benzol,  or  one-half  liter  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  0.025  liter  of  animal  oil. 

For  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  and  inks  alcohol  is 
denaturized  by  the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  animal 
oil,  and,  for  the  production  of  soda  soaps,  by  the  addition 
of  one  kilogram  of  castor  oil.  Alcohol  for  the  production 
of  lanolin  is  prepared  by  adding  five  liters  of  benzine  to 
each  hectoliter  of  spirits. 

The  price  of  denaturized  alcohol  varies  in  the  different 
states  and  provinces  of  the  empire  in  accordance  with  the 
yield  and  consequent  market  price  of  potatoes,  grain  and 
other  materials.  At  the  present  time  alcohol  of  95  per  cent 
purity,  which  is  the  quality  ordinarily  used  in  Germany  for 
burning,  sells  at  wholesale  from  28  to  29  pfennigs  (6.67  to 
6.9  cents)  per  liter  (1.06  quarts),  and  at  retail  for  33 
pfennigs  (7.85  cents)  per  liter. 

DYEING  CHERRIES. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID  AND  ANILINE  COLORS  ARE  AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 

Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner  of  Marseille  was  asked 
by  a  California  correspondent  to  ascertain  by  what  method 
French  glace  or  preserved  cherries  are  dyed,  as  they  com¬ 
mand  a  higher  price  than  California  cherries  in  the  American 
market  “solely  on  account  of  color.”  The  inquirer  adds  that 
French  cherries  possess  “a  beautiful  deep  red  color  that  is 
bright  and  clear,  although  they  lack  the  flavor  of  the  home 
grown  fruit.  We  could  increase  our  sales  many  fold  if  we 
could  color  our  cherries  artificially  as  they  do  in  France.” 
Mr.  Skinner  replies : 

French  candied  cherries  are  first  bleached  with  sulphurous 
acid  and  then  dyed  in  the  course  of  manufacture  with  an 
aniline  preparation  known  commercially  as  “rose  nouveau.” 
In  former  times  carmine  powders  made  of  cochenille  were 
used,  and  are  still  in  use  in  a  limited  way  for  very  superior 
products,  but  the  aniline  color  is  cheaper,  and  I  am  notified 
by  four  of  the  leading  houses  exporting  to  the  United  States 
that  they  use  the  cheaper  material.  One  of  these  four  houses 
writes  as  follows : 

“The  fruits  invoiced  by  us  are  colored  with  ‘rose  nouveau/ 
a  dye  authorized  in  France  after  analysis  by  the  municipal 
laboratory  of  Paris.  All  our  labels  bear  the  mention  ‘arti- 
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ficially  colored,’  to  conform  to  the  American  custom  house 
regulation.  The  boxes  of  ‘chinois  verts,’  plums,  and  angeli¬ 
cas,  although  containing  no  coloring  matter,  bear  the  mention 
‘colored  with  sulphate  of  copper,’  in  order  to  prevent  any 
possible  difficulty  with  the  customs.” 

1  he  "rose  nouveau”  is  a  methylated  and  ethylated  deriva¬ 
tive  of  coal  tar,  and  may  be  purchased  of  Jacques  Sauce.  & 
Cie.,  Les  Mureaux,  Seine  et  Oise;  L.  Legludic  &  Cie.,  20 
Rue  des  Francs-Bourgeois,  Paris  (3)  ;  and  Perigne,  Lesault 
&  Cie.,  6  Rue  de  Thorigny,  3e,  Paris.  The  price  per  kilo¬ 
gram  (2.20  pounds)  is  from  $4.82  to  $11.58,  according  to  the 
quantity  taken,  mark,  etc. 

Jacques  Sauce  &  Cie.  advise  me  that  their  "rose  nouveau” 
is  likewise  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  biscuits, 
sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  mixed  with  dry  carmine, 
which  they  also  sell.  Carmine  may  be  obtained  in  liquid 
form  of  L.  Fichot-Landrin,  15  Rue  Montorgueil,  Paris; 
Perigne,  Lesault  &  Cie  (address  above)  and  A.  Durban,  35 
Rue  des  Francs-Burgeois,  Paris.  This  cochenille  color  is 
more  expensive  of  course  than  the  other. 

CHANGING  FRUIT  COLOR  DOES  NOT  IMPROVE  VALUE. 

Although  I  am  not  asked  to  moralize,  but  to  furnish  facts, 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  future  of  California  preserved 
fruit  and  every  other  natural  product  may  be  improved  in  the 
long  run  if  the  packers  will  carefully  refrain  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  those  merely  decorative  arts  presumed  to  appeal  to 
the  public  taste.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  great  portion  of 
the  consuming  public  is  either  deceived  or  flattered  by  the 
artificial  gorgeousness  of  fruits  which  have  been  boiled  until 
their  natural  color  has  departed  and  then  dipped  in  aniline 
dye.  Though  the  preparation  may  be  perfectly  harmless,  it 
certainly  contributes  nothing  to  the  excellence  of  the  finished 
article,  and  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  tends  to  hold  in 
check  the  public  demand. 

The  use  of  sulphur  bleach  upon  thin  shelled  almonds  has 
actually  diminished  the  demand  for  these  nuts  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  am  told,  for  the  reason  that  the  kernels  are  sooner  or 
later  affected,  acquiring  an  acrid  taste  which  nobody  likes. 
As  applied  both  to  almonds  and  walnuts  the  sulphur  bleach¬ 
ing  process  is,  furthermore,  frequently  a  species  of  mild 
fraud,  as  it  enables  the  dealer  to  mix  nuts  of  old  and  new 
crops  and  different  countries,  give  them  the  same  shade,  and 
get  the  same  price.  It  is  presumed  that  public  taste  requires 
a  nicely  bleached  nut,  although  I  know  of  no  intelligent  indi¬ 
vidual  who  really  objects  to  the  honest  color  of  a  walnut 
or  almond  shell,  especially  when  that  color  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  quality  of  the  kernels. 

PROCESS  OF  COLORING. 

Vice  Consul  Browne  sends  from  Lyon  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  for  coloring  cherries : 

I  he  fruit  is  selected,  washed,  stemmed,  and  spread  upon 
slat  frames  of  wood,  underneath  which  at  intervals  basins  of 
sulphur  are  placed;  the  cherries  are  subjected  to  the  fumes 
of  the  ignited  sulphur  until  they  are  of  a  uniform  color,  which 
is  usually  yellow.  A  quantity  of  the  coloring  matter  (rose 
nouveau)  is  dissolved  in  a  liter  of  cold  water.  Then  the  cher¬ 
ries  are  placed  in  an  earthen  pot  with  a  little  of  the  coloring 
liquid,  dissolved  sugar,  and  glucose,  glucose  being  used  only 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  crystallization  and  souring 
and  to  keep  the  fruit  soft.  The  mass,  after  mixing,  is  turned 
into  copper  kettles  and  boiled  slowly  for  about  ten  minutes. 
It  is  then  all  turned  back  into  the  earthen  vessel  and  allowed 
to  cool  for  two  or  three  days  to  permit  the  coloring  matter 
to  permeate  the  fruit.  If  the  color  is  not  as  desired  a  very 
little  more  coloring  matter  is  added  and  the  above  process  is 
repeated  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  or  until  the  de¬ 
sired  color  is  obtained  and  the  glace  process  finished. 

My  informant  tells  me  that  \y2  kilos  (kilo,  2.20  pounds)  of 
this  coloring  matter  is  sufficient  to  treat  10,000  kilos  of  cher¬ 


ries.  The  fresh  cherries  cost  about  6  to  7  cents  a  kilo  and 
after  being  treated  by  this  process  they  are  sold  at  36  to  42 
cents  per  kilo. 


PRESERVATION  OF  VEGETABLES. 

The  preservation  of  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  beans,  etc., 
is  the  subject  of  a  recent  French  patent.  In  the  process  the 
vegetables  are  immersed  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes  in 
boiling  water  containing  from  one-half  ter  three-thousandths 
of  their  weight  of  sodium  aluminate.  The  latter  forms  a 
stable  green  lake  with  the  chlorophy  contained  in  the  vege¬ 
tables. — Pharmaceutical  Era. 


FOOD  NOTES  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  total  value  of  fish  caught  in  Canada  in  1904  was 
$23,516,000,  and  the  men  employed  in  the  industry  number 
77-345-  One  lobster  plant  alone  is  value  at  $1,390,736 

*  *  *  * 

Consul  J.  Martin  Miller  of  Rheims  writes  that  champagne 
wine  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  province  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  now  a  part  of  the  northwestern  section  of  France" 

*  *  *  * 

During  the  last  five  years  the  consumption  of  champagne- 
wine  m  the  United  States  has  increased  35  per  cent,  or  an 
average  of  about  7  per  cent  a  year. 

*  *  *  * 


The  champagne  grape  is  not  used  as  table  grapes.  The 
champagne  grape  is  small  and  exceptionally  sweet,  hence  its 
special  qualities  for  creating  a  natural  sparkling  wine.  It  is 
not  white,  as  many  people  think,  but  black. 

^  ^ 


Much  of  the  champagne  sent  to  the  United  States  is  three 
years  old,  but  some  of  the  choicest  brands  are  five  years  old. 
Champagne,  however,  does  not  improve  with  age.  Great 
Britain  imports  more  champagne  than  any  other  nation. 
Next  follows  the  United  States  and  next  Russia.  Belgium 
consumes  the  most  per  capita. 

'i'  >!< 

Canneto  Pavese,  a  small  commune,  have  established  a 
municipal  wine  making  plant. 

1  wo  and  one-quarter  million  acres  of  land  in  Italy  are 

devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive. 

*  *  *  * 

Scotland  imports  at  the  port  of  Leith  eggs  to  the  value  of 
about  $4,500,000. 


^  ^  'l' 

1  here  are  268  canning  factories  in  Spain,  of  which  147  are 

exclusively  devoted  to  sardines  and  the  remaining  121  to- 

fruits  and  vegetables.  Exports  of  sardines  in  tins  for  the 

year  1905  amounted  to  almost  $10,000,000.  The  sale  of 

Spanish  canned  vegetables  in  foreign  countries  has  greatly- 

improved  of  late  and  the  manufacturers  are  paying  more 

attention  to  quality  than  they  formerly  did. 

*  *  * 


Cod  roe  is  used  as  bait  for  sardines  on  the  Spanish 
coast.  In  1905  394,000  kilograms  were  imported  from  Nor¬ 
way,  6,533  kilograms  from  England  and  6,533  kilograms, 
from  the  United  States.  The  price  was  about  $30  per 
barrel  of  150  kilograms. 

*  *  * 

Every  bit  of  food  supplied  to  man  or  beast  in  Aden,. 
Arabia,  with  the  exception  of  “Mocha”  coffee,  must  be 
imported.  As  the  climate  is  moist  and  hot,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  keep  perishable  food  such  as  grain  and  flour  in- 
this  country. 

*  *  =f= 

Norwegian  importers  are  complaining  of  the  apples  shipped 
to  Christiania.  They  claim  the  barrels  have  a  layer  or  two- 
of  fine  fruit  on  the  top  and  bottom,  filled  in  between  with 
fruit  of  nearly  unsalable  quality.  They  claim  this  Connec¬ 
ticut  trick  if  persisted  in  will  ruin  the  apple  trade  to  this, 
country. 
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PURE  FOOD  LAW  IN  FRANCE. 

PROTECTION  TO  ESTABLISHED  INDUSTRIES. 

Consul  J.  Martin  Miller  makes  a  report  from  Rheims  about 
the  new  law  in  France  protecting  consumers  from  imitation 
champagne,  imitation  burgundy,  imitation  Brie  and  every 
other  kind  of  cheese,  as  well  as  all  food  products  and  many 
other  articles  of  French  production  the  reputations  of  which 
have  been  built  up  by  certain  localities  as  places  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  manufacture.  The  consul  writes : 

The  law  is  very  broad  in  its  scope  and  includes  in  its 
protecting  provisions  practically  every  article  of  food  pro¬ 
duced  in  France,  and  might  very  appropriately  be  called  a 
“pure  food  law.”  But  the  law  aims  to  give  protection  to  the 
producer  and  the  place  of  production  as  well  as  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  contemplates,  for  instance,  that  if  Roquefort 
cheese  is  produced  in  a  certain  district  of  France,  that  this 
district  has  built  up  the  world-wide  fame  that  Roquefort 
cheese  possesses,  and  has  developed  its  manufacture  to  per¬ 
fection  with  the  reputation  of  this  particular  cheese  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  article  and  the  consumer  should  be  protected; 
that  the  section  of  country  where  Roquefort  cheese  origi¬ 
nated  should  be  protected  as  the  place  of  production  and  the 
place  of  manufacture;  that  as  genuine  Roquefort  cheese  is 
made  from  ewe’s  milk,  it  is  not  Roquefort  cheese  at  all  if 
mixed  with  cow’s  milk  or  other  materials,  as  is  often  the 
case.  In  the  same  way  such  cheese  as  Cantal,  Porte-de- 
Salut,  Sept-Moncel,  Gex,  Sassenage  Gruyere,  Gerome,  Void, 
Olivet,  Rollot,  Brie,  Camembert,  Coulomniers,  Livarot,  Neuf- 
chatel,  Mont  d’Or,  Troyes,  Gournay,  Gervais,  Bondon,  Mig- 
not,  Pont  l’Eveque  and  others  are  to  be  protected. 

“Pate  de  foie  gras”  (prepared  from  the  liver  of  the  goose) 
is  a  select  French  delicacy  produced  and  manufactured  in  the 
province  of  Lorraine,  which  originated  and  perfected  this  in¬ 
dustry.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  protect  the  province  and  con¬ 
sumers  from  imitations  under  the  same  name  “pate  de  foie 
gras.” 

FRENCH  WINES  TO  BE  PROTECTED. 

Burgundy  has  produced  “burgundy”  wine  for  centuries, 
and  the  ancient  province  of  Champagne  has  produced  cham¬ 
pagne  grapes  since  the  fifth  century  or  longer.  The  new  law 
will  not  permit  any  materials  grown  outside  these  districts 
to  be  manufactured  into  wine  to  be  called  “burgundy”  or 
“champagne.”  Neither  can  the  materials  from  these  dis¬ 
tricts  be  transported  away  and  'manufactured  into  “bur¬ 
gundy”  or  “champagne”  elsewhere. 

Each  district  is  protected  as  a  place  of  production  and  a 
place  of  manufacture  as  applied  to  localities  where  the  pro¬ 
duction  depends  upon  a  particular  soil  and  climate.  The 
French  law  makers  believe  this  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
protection  against  fraud.  The  article  can  not  be  produced 
or  manufactured  away  from  the  districts  which  established 
the  reputation  any  more  than  another  who  is  not  the  owner 
of  a  registered  trade  mark  in  the  United  States  can  manu¬ 
facture  and  sell  an  article  labeled  with  the  trade  mark  that 
carries  a  great  reputation  with  it. 

To  illustrate  in  another  way  the  idea  of  the  new  law: 
“Marseille  soap”  is  a  low  priced  soap  with  a  great  repu¬ 
tation  in  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  mate¬ 
rials  from  which  this  soap  is  made,  however,  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  exclusively  in  any  particular  province  or  country  and 
never  were.  The  manufacturers  purchase  the  materials  in 
France  and  from  other  countries;  therefore  the  law  does  not 
essay  to  protect  Marseille  soap  and  similar  commodities. 
Such  articles  in  the  protection  given  are  matters  of  a  regis¬ 
tered  trade  mark  only,  and  the  new  law  does  not  apply. 

CALIFORNIA  DOES  NOT  RECEIVE  DUE  CREDIT. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  best  grades  of  California  wines  are 
sold  as  “bordeaux,”  “burgundy”  or  “champagne,”  and  that 
only  the  poorest  qualities  of  California  wine,  for  the  most 
part  are  credited  to  the  state.  According  to  this  point  of 
view,  the  California  wine  makers  have  deprived  themselves 
of  the  reputation  their  wines  should  have.  Had  they  stood 
on  their  “own  bottom”  instead  of  placing  their  best  wines 
on  the  market  under  imitation  names,  the  California  wine 
industry  would  be  in  a  more  satisfactory,  condition  than  at 
present.  The  reputation  the  Australian  wines  have  made  in 
England  and  other  markets  is  contrasted  to  that  of  Cab¬ 
as  the  one  mentioned  above,  could  not  be  applied  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  such  laws 
as  France  has  had  in  the  past,  and  particularly  such  a  law 
fornian  wines  if  similar  laws  were  enacted  in  the  United 
States,  because  Californian  products  did  not  make  the  repu¬ 
tations  of  the  names  they  go  to  the  markets  with. 

There  have  been  laws  in  existence  in  France  for  many 
years  protecting  certain  commodities,  and  while  there  have 


been  many  convictions,  particularly  of  the  makers  of  imi¬ 
tation  champagne,  the  law  has  been  considered  inadequate. 
The  new  law  carries  the  severest  penalties  in  both  fine 
and  imprisonment. 


WHAT  PARIS  EATS. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  food  bill  for  the  city  of 
Baris  for  the  year  1905 : 


Metric 

Articles —  tons.  Value. 

Meats  . 50,886  $15,617,242 

Poultry  and  game . 28,941  10,341,211 

Fish,  sea  . 39>I09  4467,311 

Fish,  fresh  water  . .  2,170 

Crabs  .  209  983,839 

Snails  .  697 

Mussels  .  9,930  931,822 

Oysters  . .....hundreds..  376,922  17,226 

Fruits  and  vegetables . tons..  14,857  2,603,220 

Eggs  . dozens.  .26,724,012  5,577,i8o 

Butter  . tons..  13,857  7,920,893 

Cheese  . tons..  12,991  2,986,059 


These  products  were  almost  exclusively  of  French  origin, 
and  do  not  include  wines,  breadstuffs,  coffee,  or  canned  and 
salted  meats,  the  last  three  of  which  are  the  only  articles  of 
general  consumption  of  which  the  United  States  furnish  a 
portion  of  the  French  supply.  Th  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Paris  market  is  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  vege¬ 
tables  and  small  fruits,  which  are  mainly  grown  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  city,  upon  gardens,  orchards  and  truck  farms 
which  are  enriched  with  sewage  and  artificial  fertilizers  and 
worked  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  intensive  cultivation. 


COGNAG  BRANDY. 

LOCALITY  AND  EXTENT  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Consul  George  H.  Jackson  sends  from  La  Rochelle,  France, 
an  atricle  about  Cognac  brandy,  in  which  he  says  in  part : 

There  has  been  and  still  exists  some  confusion  in  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“cognac”  as  applied  to  spirituous  liquors.  Cognac  is  a  city 
of  20,000  people  situated  in  southwestern  France,  in  and 
about  which  has  grown  up  the  very  important  industry  of 
producing  Cognac  brandy.  “Cognacs’  or  Cognac  brandies 
differ  from  all  others  on  account  of  the  wine  from  which 
they  are  made,  which  is  only  produced  in  the  departments 
known  as  the  Charente  and  Charente  Inferieure.  Brandy  can 
be  produced  from  any  wine,  but  no  other  brandy  has  the 
same  peculiarities  as  cognac.  The  question  of  quality  may 
be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  education  or  habit,  but  the  char¬ 
acteristics  do  not  change;  cognac  remains  cognac,  armagnac 
and  marc  can  always  be  distinguished,  while  California 
brandy  has  its  peculiar  distinguishing  features.  The  French 
definition  of  the  word  cognac  is  probably  the  just  and  true 
definition,  since  the  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  a  spirituous 
liquor  originated  here.  In  France  the  following  distinctions 
are  made : 

1.  Eau-de-vie  (de  vin  always  understood  unless  otherwise 
specified)  brandy,  (a)  Eau-de-vie  de  fruit;  peaches,  cher¬ 
ries,  etc.  Each  spirit  of  this  kind  has  its  particular  name, 
(b)  Eau-de-vie  de  graines  is  rather  a  description  of  whisky, 
which  always  is  called  by  its  name. 

2.  The  eaux-de-vie  de  vin  (from  wine),  (a)  Eau-de-vie, 
from  any  wine,  or  brandy,  (b)  Armagnac,  made  from 
wine  vintaged  in  the  Gers  principally.  (c)  Cognac,  from 
wine  grown  in  the  Charente  and  Charente  Inferieure.  (d) 
The  marcs  are  prepared  in  a  special  way  from  any  grapes. 
The  best  known  is  the  eau-de-vie  de  marc  of  Burgundy. 

3.  Cognacs  are  of  various  qualities  or  growths,  (a)  Fine 
or  grande  champagne,  (b)  Petite  champagne,  (c)  Borderies. 
(d)  Fin  Bois.  (e)  Bois  ordinaires.  (f)  Bois  communs. 

QUALITY  AND  VALUE. 

All  these  qualities  are  mixed  to  produce  cognac,  and  the 
value,  other  conditions  of  age,  etc.,  being  equal,  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantities  of  the  finer  qualities.  Fine  champagne, 
which  is  the  finest  cognac,  is!  often  sold  unmixed  and  is 
known  on  the  market  as  “Fine,”  “Cognac  Fine”  and  “Fine 
Champagne.”  In  France  people  would  no  sooner  confound 
cognac  with  armagnac  or  other  brandy  than  they  would  con¬ 
found  champagne  with  sparkling  wine  other  than  champagne. 
The  other  sparkling  wines  are  known  as  “vins  mousseux.” 
Cognac  is  the  only  spirit  properly  called  by  that  name  in 
France. 

In  Europe  generally  we  have  to  consider  both  the  use 
and  the  abuse  of  the  term.  From  observation  and  inquiry 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  word  is  properly  employed  by  people 
who  have  no  desire  to  deceive  the  public ;  also  that  for  com¬ 
mercial  advantage  the  word  “cognac”  is  often  abused. 

Wines  from  the  Cognac  region  have  been  exported  for 
distillation  in  other  countries,  so  that  the  dealers  could  say 
that  their  brandy  was  made  from  pure  cognac  wine.  These 
wines,  however,  are  “fortified,”  and  instead  of  8  or  9  per 
cent  of  alcohol  they  contain  20  per  cent,  thus  losing  in  great 
part  their  character.  Ihe  abuse  of  the  term  is  the  result  of 
a  demand  for  the  real  article. 
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We  give  him  credit  for  possessing  first  hand  and  authorita¬ 
tive  information  on  most  trade  subjects,  but  in  this  instance 
we  fear  the  item  of  news  on  which  he  comments  is  rather 
belated.  i  ea  tablets  have  been  in  existence  twenty  years 
or  more,  and  have  been  in  use  in  the  United  States  army 
and  navy  for  at  least  five  years.  They  are  highly  spoken 
ot  by  officers  and  men  as  being  easy  to  carry,  and  as  possess- 
mg  the  fresh,  pleasant  flavor  of  the  blends  from  which  they 
were  made.” 


FAIRLY  GOOD  SEASON  FOR  MAPLE. 

Commercial  Agent  A.  J.  Fleming  sends  from  Stanbridge, 
Province  of  Quebec,  a  report  on  the  subject  of  maple  sugar 
and  syrup  in  Canada,  in  which  he  says : 

A  report  just  issued  by  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  minister  of 
agriculture  of  the  Dominion  government,  gives  the  following 
facts  regarding  maple  sugar: 

The  sugar-making  season  is  now  over,  and  while  this 
porvince  (Quebec)  was  not  quite  up  to  that  of  previous  years, 
the  season  was  a  fairly  good  one,  and  in  the  other  three 
sugar-making  provinces  was  about  up  to  the  usual.  Sugar 
and  syrup  are  made  in  four  provinces — Ontario,  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia — and  enormous  quantities 
are  turned  out.  In  1901  the  product  amounted  to  17,804,825 
pounds,  the  money  value  of  which  was  $1,780,482.  Canada 
supplies  over  three-sevenths  of  the  output  of  the  maple  sugar 
and  syrup  of  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  furnishing  six 
times  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  syrup  she  does  if  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  maples  would  push  the  work  as  they  could.  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  eastern  Ontario  mark 
the  northern  and  western  boundary  or  limits  of  the  sugar 
maple.  It  extends  south  into  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Ohio  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  a  great  deal  of  maple  products  are  put  out  there.  The 
sugar  maple  does  not  grow  in  Europe  except  in  aboretums. 
Ihe  output  of  1906  will  almost  equal  that  of  1901,  the  best 
authorities  say,  but  the  season  having  just  closed  no  official 
figures  are  yet  issued. 

EXPERIMENTAL  MAPLE  TREE  FARM  ESTABLISHED. 

Consul  George  Gifford  sends  from  Basel  the  following 
report  concerning  sugar  maple  trees  in  Switzerland: 

A_  few  years  ago  the  department  of  state  caused  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  made  touching  the  production  of  sugar 
of  milk  in  Switzerland  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of 
that  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  information  re¬ 
quired  was  rather  hard  to  obtain  on  account  of  the  care 
with  which  Swiss  dairymen  guard  the  secret  of  extract- 

ing  sugar  from  the _ whey,  which  is  a  by-product  of  their 

cheese  factories.  But  American  competition  has  done  them 
as  little  harm  as  by  the  partial  transfer  to  our  country 
of  the  immensely  more  important  condensed  milk  industry. 

A  patriotic  Swiss  living  in  America  now  proposes  slightly 
to  indemnify  his  native  country  for  the  various  forms  of 
wealth  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  transferred  to 
the  United  States  by  sending  300  sugar  maple  trees  to 
form  an  experimental  plantation  in  the  canton  of  Baselland. 
These  young  trees  arrived  last  June  in  bad  condition  on 
account  of  delay  and  neglect  during  their  shipment,  and  half 
of  them  have  died.  What  are  left  seem  to  be  doing  well, 
and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  are  expected 
to  furnish  a  trifling  relief  from  the  burden  of  the  bill  for 
sugar,  which,  like  that  or  coal,  iron  and  cereals,  weighs 
heavily  on  the  finances  of  the  cleverest  and  most  successful 
industrial  people  of  Europe. 


TEA  TABLETS  NOT  NEW. 

Two  or  three  months  ago,.  says  the  Retailers’  Jour¬ 
nal,  an  enterprising  Washington  correspondent  sent 
broadcast  an  interestingly  written  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tea  tablets,  so  worded  as  to  convey  the 
impression  that  these  had  been  very  recently  discovered,  by 
the  agricultural  department,  after  exhaustive  experiments, 
fl  he  “story”  did  not  “catch  on”  with  the  American  editors, 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  succeeded  in  finding  its  way  into 
that  sedate  and  very  excellent  publication,  The  Grocer,  of 
London,  where  it  was  observed  and  commented  upon  by 
another  London  journal.  The  Grogers’  Monthly,  as  follows: 

“Our  contemporary,  the  Grocer,  in  a  recent  issue,  treated 
the  tea  tablets,  ‘one  of  which  will  make  a  delicious  cup  of 
tea,’  issued  by  the  American  Agricultural  Department,  as 
something  new,  and  entered  into  a  learned  dissertation  on 
what  may  follow  the  consumption  of  ‘official’  tabloid  tea. 


COTTON  SEED  OIL  PROPAGANDA. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  movement  be  inaugurated 
for  the  sale  of  cotton  seed  oil  to  the  general  public  in 
line  with  the  methods  used  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
111  the  sale  of  its  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils,  says  the 
New  York  Commercial.  It  is  proposed,  in  other  words, 
that  cotton  oil  tanks  on  wheels  should  be  sent  throughout 
the  country  with  a  view  to  selling  cotton  oil  from  door  to 
door,  not  merely  as  a  substitute  for  lard,  but  on  its  own 
merits  as  a  culinary  grease. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  refined  cotton  oil  not 
only  meets  all  requirements  in  this  respect  but  is  actually 
superior  to  lard  in  this  connection.  The  people  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  cotton  seed  oil.  A  cotton  oil  tank 
with  liquid  measuring  facilities  would  dispose  of  the  oil 
at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  quart.  Take  the  negro  portion 
oi  the  population  of  the  south,  they  use  great  quantities  of 
lard  all  the  time.  The  idea  is  to  visit  every  habitation 
without  regard  to  color  or  nationality.  In  this  way,  just  as. 
soon  as  people  realize  the  value  of  the  refined  cotton  oil, 
a  home  market  could  be  obtained  for  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  cotton  oil  manufactured  in  the  south  and  southwest  ’and 
at  paying  price,  regardless  of  export  needs. 


MODERN  ABATTOIRS. 

MUNICIPAL  ESTABLISHMENTS— USE  OF  HORSEFLESH. 

The  use  of  horseflesh  in  France  is  increasing,  bringing  half 
the  price  of  beef,  and  the  only  meat  on  which  there  is  no 
city  tax.  Mr.  Miller,  U.  S.  Consul,  of  Rheims,  writes : 

There  were  1,200  horses  slaughtered  for  food  in  Rheims 
during  1905,  an  increase  of  208  over  the  number  killed  in 
1904.  This  is  indicative  of  the  general  increase  in  the  use 
of  horseflesh  in  France.  Its  manufacture  into  sausage  is  now 
forbidden  in  Rheims. 

French  meats  are  sold  in  the  markets  the  same  day  the 
animals  are  slaughtered.  1  here  are  no  meat  refrigerating 
plants,  but  I  am  told  that  one  was  built  at  Paris  and  is  now 
used  for  vegetables.  Last  year  Councilman  M.  Mignot  of 
Rheims  made  a  trip  to  Chicago  to  inspect  the  packing  plants, 
with  a  view  of  erecting  a  modern  municipal  establishment 
here.  The  city  will  spend  $300,000  on  this,  the  plans  beings 
now  prepared,  and  I  understand  that  some  of  the  appliances 
are  to  be  purchased  in  the  United  States.  The  authorities, 
inform  me  that  similar  plants  are  to  be  erected  at  Chambery, 
Dijon,  Nantes,  Nancy  and  Angiers. 

The  price  here  for  the  cheapest  cuts  of  beef  is  14  cents, 
per  pound,  while  the  price  for  fillet  of  beef  is  50  to  55  cents, 
a  pound.  About  400,000  pounds  of  foreign  pork  found  a 
market  in  Rheims  last  year.  Germany  sends  most  of  the 
cheap  pork  used  here,  while  the  United  States  supplies  the 
high  class  pork,  hams,  etc. 


American  food  inspectors  could  well  learn  a  lesson  from 
German  methods  in  punishing  adulterators.  A  wine  merchant 
of  Wurtemberg,  named  Leonhardt  Esslingen,  has  been  prose¬ 
cuted  for  the  wholesale  adulteration  of  wine,  and  the  court 
ordered  that  all  the  impure  wine  be  thrown  away.  Crowds 
saw  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Eight  thousand  gallons, 
of  wine  were  poured  into  the  two  rivers  which  flow  near  the 
town,  the  Neckar  receiving  4,000  gallons  and  the  other  half 
mingling  with  the  waters  of  the  Acker. — Pharmaceutical 
Era. 


She — Engaged  to  two  girls  at  the  same  time !  Well,, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

He — Oh,  I  am  all  right;  but  what  are  they  going 
to  do  about  it. 


!  1 
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THE  10TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  AND  NATIONAL 
FOOD  AND  DAIRY  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments,  nee  Interstate  Pure  Food  Commis¬ 
sion,  nee  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Departments,  held  a  harmonious  meeting  in 
Hartford,  despite  the  call  of  the  secretary  for  “the 
tenth  annual  contention.”  It  was,  however,  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  fly  in  the  spider’s  net,  of  the  lamb  inside 
the  lion.  The  convention  was  absolutely  servile  to  the 
will  of  its  master.  The  federal  forces,  led  in  per¬ 
son  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  were  early  on  the  scene. 
Five  tested  and  tried  employes  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  all  but  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Standard  Committee  of  Agricultural  Chemists 
were  in  the  battle  array,  but  were  not  called  upon  for 
service.  The  convention  was  of  the  severed  and 
dessicated  variety.  The  program  proceeded  from  in¬ 
vocation  to  benediction,  exclusive,  without  enough 
animated  -discussion  to  give  variety  or  interest.  Like 
David  Hamm’s  hoss,  it  was  perfectly  docile  and  would 
stand  without  hitching.  Once  only  was  there  a  period 
of  fitfullness — almost  wakefulness — when  one  of  the 
invited  guests  deplored  the  methods  employed  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  handling  the  meat  question. 
A  federal  officeholder  immediately  moved  that  the  con¬ 
vention  disavow  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 

The  federal  influence  was  everywhere  dominant. 
The  constitution  and  name  of  the  association  was 
changed  to  give  them  direct  influence  and  votes. 

Men  servile  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  power.  Federal  support  was  pledged 
for  printing  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  Even, 
although  the  convention  was  held  in  the  extreme  East 
of  the  country,  the  next  will  probably  be  held  almost  in 
the  shadow  of  the  national  capitol. 

One  thing  only  was  conceded  to  the  states,  and  that 
not  because  it  was  just  or  fair,  but  because  the  logic 
of  events  had  forced  the  department  to  controj  the 
convention.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Standard  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  provided  he  (Dr. 
Wiley)  can  control  the  committee.  It  is,  therefore, 
stipulated  that  two  of  the  committee  to  be  appointed 
shall  be  agricultural  chemists  and  the  committee  named 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


But  why  all  this  jockeying  to  control  the  committee? 
Why  the  use  of  government  prestige  and  political 
power  to  dominate  this  committee  on  food  standards? 
Why  recognize  the  committee  at  all  ?  This  ; — the  virile 
Standard  Committee  of  the  association  forced  its 
claims  to  a  voice  in  standard  making  upon  Congress. 
It  was  given  equal  footing  with  the  Agricultural 
Chemists  Committee,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  The  Senate,  however,  was  a 
still  stronger  believer  in  local  standardization  of  food, 
and  framed  their  bill  to  eliminate  standards  altogether 
and  to  leave  the  question  to  the  courts  of  the  locality 
where  the  alleged  violation  of  law  occurred.  This 
view  was  finally  concurred  in  by  the  referees  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in 
the  House  and  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures 
in  the  Senate,  and  subsequently  by  the  two  branches 
of  Congress.  Moreover,  the  section  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation  Act  authorizing  the  secretary  to 
make  standards  for  food  was  discontinued  by  House 
and  Senate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  although  in 
the  last  days  of  the  session  a  provision  was  inserted 
providing  that  the  secretary  might  call  on  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  official  agricultural  chemists  and  other  experts 
in  regard  to  what  should  be  considered  adulterations 
of  food. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Dr.  Wiley  needs  all  the 
prestige  he  can  get  from  the  National  Association  of 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  to  pull  his  Stand¬ 
ard  Committee  out  of  the  ditch  into  which  it  was 
tumbled  by  Congress. 

It  is  possible  that  with  the  aid  of  this  new  committee 
lie  can  disregard  the  plain  wording  of  the  Pure  Food 
Law  and  the  interpretation  of  it  by  its  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  supporters.  Senators  Heyburn  and  McC umber,  and 
under  a  wily  clause  introduced  in  the  confusion  of  the 
last  days  of  Congress  which  omits  all  direct  reference 
to  standards,  force  his  standards  on  Congress  and  the 
country.  This  is  why  a  committee  under  the  name  but 
not  the  control  of  this  organization  is  recognized  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  regards  other  features  of  the  convention  little 
need  be  said.  It  was  largely  an  Eastern  assembly, 
but  five  trans-Mississippi  members  being  present. 
Especially  few  commissioners  were  present;  the  bur¬ 
den  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  convention  falling 
mainly  upon  Commissioner  J.  Q.  Emery  of  \\  isconsin 
and  Commissioner  Horace  Ankeney  of  Ohio. 

The  program  of  the  convention  was  arranged  more 
for  show  than  with  the  idea  of  getting  out  all  there  was 
in  a  subject.  Assistant  Commissioner  Flanders  at¬ 
tempted  to  open  up  a  discussion  on  several  papers  but 
received  little  encouragement.  Indeed  he  seemed  to 
be  the  onlv  man  with  more  than  one  idea  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  who "  was  willing  to  venture  an  opinion.  The 
chemists  were  the  jovial  hard-working,  good-hearted 
boys,  many  of  whom  have  crossed  deserts,  mountains 
and  plains  together  and  overlooked  the  waters  of  the 
peaceful  Pacific.  The  newcomers  seem  to  be  made  of 
much  the  same  material  as  the  old.  The  always  popu¬ 
lar  Col.  Taylor  was  again  present,  dispensing  Ken¬ 
tucky  hospitality,  joy  and  happiness  amongst  his 
friends  as  he  would  his  enemies  if  he  had  any. 

Hartford  did  itself  proud  as  a  convention  city,  and 
the  food  officials  will  ever  have  a  warm  spot  in  their 
hearts  for-the  Hotel  Garde  and  the  Hartford  Com¬ 
mercial  Club. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  re-election  of 
Secretary  Allen,  probably  partly  because  no  one  else 
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would  be  willing  to  spend  the  time  required  and  partly 
because  his  defeat  might  be  heralded  as  a  federal  de¬ 
feat.  So  he  was  retained,  carrying  the  millstone  of 
special  interest  around  the  neck  of  the  association. 
Commissioner  Ankeney,  who  was  elected  president, 
deserved  the  honor  by  his  long  membership  and  earn¬ 
est  work  in  the  association.  We  feel  in  this  connection 
something  like  the  old  colored  gardener  who  was  in¬ 
vited  to  inspect  the  new  born  baby  of  bis  master  and 
mistress.  “What  do  you  think  of  it,  Uncle?”  was 
asked.  “  'Clare  to  goodness,  ma’am,  she  is  the  prettiest 
baby — to  be  a  white  baby — I  eber  seed.”  We  feel  sure 
under  Mr.  Ankeney’s  management  the  association  is  in 
good  hands  and  will  not  again  be  led  into  endorsing 
any  kind  or  variety  of  food  or  drink.  Ex-President 
Noble  of  Connecticut  made  a  good  presiding  officer 
and  was  deserving  of  re-election. 


CON  3  *  MANN  AND  THE  NEW  FOOD 

LAW. 

“What  to  Eat”  probably  couldn’t  be  consistent  with¬ 
out  compulsion,  yet  its  attitude  on  the  Pure  Food  Bill 
surpasses  anything  it  has  yet  attempted  in  editorial 
acrobatics.  After  lauding  the  Hepburn  Pure  Food 
Bill  as  it  passed  Congress  at  two  sessions  and  with  a 
flush  of  modesty  which  would  shame  the  Chicago 
American  assuming  to  itself  the  entire  credit  there¬ 
for,  that  picturesque  periodical  condemns  it  as  it  be¬ 
comes  a  law  of  the  land.  Condemning  the  Senate  bill 
as  passed  because  it,  among  other  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures,  allowed  the  sale  of  adulterated  articles  under 
“destinctive  names,”  it  now  places  thereon  the  seal 
of  its  approval. 

To  understand  the  reason  for  this  exhibition  of  un¬ 
reasonableness,  one  must  understand  the  local  condi¬ 
tions,  Congressman  James  R.  Mann,  spokesman  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  which  reported  the  Pure  Food  Bill,  is  running 
for  renomination  in  the  Second  Congressional  District 
under  the  new  primary  law.  Mr.  Francis  W.  Parker, 
his  opponent,  made  a  very  aggressive  campaign  for  the 
nomination,  which  in  that  district  is  equivalent  to  an 
•election.  He  has  been  assisted  by  the  party  organization 
•now  in  control  of  that  district,  speaking  daily  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  attacking  Congressman  Mann  at  ever\ 
weak  point,  assisted  by  party  machinery  and  the  so- 
called  trust  press.  It  was  generally  thought  Con- 
pressman  Mann  would  fail  to  be  returned  by  the  Re- 

o 

publican  party. 

The  control  of  the  trust  press  over  “What  To  Eat” 
is  evinced  hv  the  following  effusion  published  almost 
•on  the  eve  of  election : 

It  savs :  “The  President,  of  course,  would  not  tol¬ 
erate  such  a  law  as  the  House  committee  had  drafted. 
It  was  so  woefully  deficient  that  even  the  honest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  scorned  to  even  consider  it.  The 
result  was  a  new  measure  based  on  the  Heyburn  bill 
and  embodving  all  its  essential  provisions,  which 
measure  the’  House  and  Senate  passed  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signed.”  Voters  shotfld  remember  all  of  these 
things  in  connection  with  the  enactment  of  the  food 
law. 

But  in  striving  to  be  a  political  factor  What  to  Eat 
is  evidentlv  somewhat  beyond  its  depth. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  food 
legislation  in  Washington  and  have  failed  to  see  any 
article,  line  or  word  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  to  which  Pure  Food  Bill  he  favored.  We  are 
even  becoming  skeptical  whether  What  to  Eat  is 


favored  by  those  exclusive  bits  of  news.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  the  President’s  attitude  on  the  Pure 
Food  Bill  would  be  the  same  as  his  publicly  expressed 
idea  on  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill,  that  he  was  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  authorship  or  phraseology  so  that  the  bill 
accomplished  the  desired  object.  It  is  true  that  the 
Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  House  measure  and 
that  the  House  turned  down  the  Senate  measure,  as  is 
the  case  on  all  bills  passing  in  different  form  through 
both  bodies.  The  non-concurrence  of  the  Senate 
was  merely  a  matter  of  form  leading  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  conference  committee. 

The  referees  from  the  two  branches  of  government 
finally  agreed  on  a  bill  which  was  satisfactory  to  both 
houses.  The  measure  was  not  based  on  the  Hey¬ 
burn  bill,  but  was  in  form  and  phraseology  the  House 
measure  introduced  by  Congressman  Mann.  It  did, 
however,  contain  almost  all  the  features  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  especially  conformed  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  in  the  matter  of  omission  of  standards.  The  con¬ 
ference  bill,  however,  like  the  House  bill  was  particu¬ 
larly  stringent  in  that  part  of  the  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  drugs,  which  was  not  orovided  for  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill. 

The  American  Food  Journal  has  no  abuse  to  hurl 
and  no  bouquets  to  throw.  The  particular  pure  food 
bill  which  we  advocated  was  not  passed,  and  we  must 
leave  to  the  future  the  question  of  our  wisdom.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  members  of  both  House 
and  Senate  were  as  honestly  striving  after  a  just  and 
effective  pure  food  law  as  ourselves,  and  are  willing 
to  allow  a  little  latitude  as  to  the  exact  provisions 
which  it  should  contain,  particularly  as  many  of  the 
lawmakers  were  wholly  unprepared  by  education  and 
experience  to  pass  on  these  questions  and  could  not 
be  greatly  blamed  for  obtaining  their  information  from 
interested  officials  and  the  sensational  press. 

The  American  Food  Journal,  with  a  pure  food  bill 
that  met  defeat,  wishes  to  extend  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  due  credit 
and  praise  for  its  successful  efforts  in  securing  a  pure 
food  law  all  the  more  readily  as  it  is  withheld  without 
reason  by  some  of  its  make-believe  friends. 


ALCOHOL  AND  ACETYLENE  FOR  COOKING 

Alcohol  and  acetylene  are  likely  to  compete  for 
honors  with  gasoline  and  gas  for  cooking  purposes. 

At  present  alcohol  is  too  expensive  to  be  used  as 
fuel  for  any  purpose  except  heating  the  baby’s  milk  at 
midnight,  but  when  the  new  free  alcohol  bill  goes  into 
effect,  removing  the  internal  revenue  tax  from  alco¬ 
hol,  poisoned  to  prevent  its  use  as  a  beverage,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  alcohol  will  be  brought 
down  to  about  25c  per  gallon,  the  ruling  price  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Alcohol  stoves  and  lamps  are  already  being 
manufactured  for  the  new  product.  The  advantages 
of  alcohol  as  a  kitchen  fuel  is  its  freedom  from  soot, 
high  calorific  power  and  agreeable  rather  than  objec¬ 
tionable  odor.  While  not  sanguine  that  alcohol  wall 
drive  the  Standard  Oil  Company  into  bankruptcy  The 
American  Food  Journal  believes  that  the  new  in¬ 
dustrial  uses  of  cheap  alcohol  wall  far  outweigh  the 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  government  and,  so  believing, 
advocated  the  passage  of  the  Free  Alcohol  Bill  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 

Acetylene  has  even  greater  heating  power  than 
alcohol,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  been  very 
materially  reduced  since  its  discovery,  so  that  it  now 
can  be  supplied  at  about  the  equivalent  of  gas  at  $1.30 
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per  i,cxx)  feet,  which  is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
price  received  for  gas  in  large  cities.  When  its  use 
becomes  safe  and  reasonably  cheap  petroleum  and  coal 
will  have  to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  preparation  of  food 
for  the  table. 


CONGRESSMAN  CROMERS'  IGNORANT 
CONST1TUANTS  ? 

We  publish  in  this  issue  an  extract  from  the  speech 
of  Congressman  George  W.  Cromer  of  Indiana  on 
pure  food,  both  for  the  good  there  is  in  it  and  as  a 
sample  of  egotistical  ignorance.  Mr.  Cromer  meant 
well.  He  believes  in  pure  food  and  laws  to  guarantee 
it  so.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  if  the  Congressman 
had  been  elected  to  his  home  legislature  he  would  have 
attempted  to  get  an  effective  food  law  in  Indiana  in¬ 
stead  of  forcing  one  on  Louisiana  and  Maryland. 

He  pictures  with  a  pathos  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
peripatetic  evangelist,  the  death  of  a  child  from  eating 
prepared  or  canned  milk  or  cream  containing  chalk 
and  formaldehyde.  It  is  too  bad  it  is  not  true.  For 
the  sake  of  the  illustration  we  might  almost  wish  that 
someone  some  time  had  found  chalk  or  formaldehyde 
in  canned  or  condensed  milk.  But  why  spoil  a  beau¬ 
tiful  moral  by  examining  too  closely  the  facts  in  the 
case  ?  At  any  rate,  the  Congressman  can  shift  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  facts  to  men  who  might  be  supposed  to 
have  more  opportunities  to  know  the  truth. 

We  might  also  refer  to  the  “tongue  soup”  and  fraud¬ 
ulent  potted  ham  mixed  with  ingredients  which  make 
them  unfit  for  food,  but  it  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  is  quoting  from  hearsay  and  the  hysteria 
of  the  day.  As  is  disclosed  by  all  other  speakers  in 
Congress,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  fraudulent  manu¬ 
facturers  live  in  another  neighborhood,  the  home  in¬ 
dustries  are  above  reproach. 

The  canners  of  Indiana,  particularly  Mr.  Cromer’s 
district,  “all  of  whom  take  high  rank  as  men  of  hon¬ 
or  and  honesty,”  were  offering  no  objection  to  this 
bill  (provided  it  was  modified  to>  suit  them  in  relation 
to  the  weight  and  dating  of  cans).  Mr.  Cromer  calls 
his  constituents  ignorant,  but  is  it  not  possible  that  he 
has  over-estimated  himself  and  that  the  “people”  know 
more  than  he  is  willing  to  admit?  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  that  you  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time 
and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  the  time. 

We  are  as  earnest  advocates  of  pure  food  as  Con¬ 
gressman  Cromer,  but  for  different  reasons;  we  are 
for  it  because  of  the  real  fraudulent  practices  and  not 
the  fictitious  ones  that  make  food  laws  necessary.  We 
would  not  force  food  legislation  on  any  state  or  coun¬ 
try  because  we  think  we  know  more  than  the  people, 
but  believe  the  people  in  each  state  will  pass  such  laws 
as  they  see  they  need  for  their  own  protection. 


“CLEANLINESS  IN  BUSINESS.” 

The  packing  house  inquisition  is  likely  to  cause  as 
great  a  revolution  in  other  lines  of  industry  as  in  the 
meat  trade.  Sanitation  and  personal  cleanliness,  while 
generally  considered  next  to  Godliness  and  required 
as  a  religious  and  civic  duty  as  long  ago  as  the  sway 
of  Moses  over  the  children  of  Israel,  has  been  some¬ 
what  neglected  of  late.  At  least  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  compromise  on  cleanliness  when  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  business.  No  doubt  our  dairies,  our  food 
factories,  our  restaurants,  our  kitchens  and  even  our 
printing  offices  will  feel  that  the  blow  on  the  packers 
might  have  been  as  richly  deserved  by  them. 

We  are  in  this  connection  reminded  of  a  subscriber 


who,  during  business  hours,  visited  the  editor  of  his 
local  paper.  The  community  had  recently  suffered  a 
loss  in  the  death  of  a  popular  and  much  lamented  re¬ 
porter.  The  visitor,  glancing  around,  remarked  that 
he  noticed  that  he  was  still  honoring  the  memory  of 
the  late  departed.  “How  is  that?”  said  the  editor. 
“Why,  I  see  you  have  crepe  hung  up  over  there.” 
"Crepe,”  said  the  editor  scowling,  “that’s  not  crepe; 
that’s  the  office  towel.” 

While  probably  more  than  a  presidential  inquiry  will 
be  necessary  to  revolutionize  the  traditions  of  the 
printing  office,  the  lesson  of  the  packing  house  investi¬ 
gation  ought  to  have  some  effect  on  other  lines  of 
business. 


POULTRY  CONVENTION 

The  poultry  men  meet  in  Chicago  Aug.  14  and  15  at 
the  Butter  and  Egg  Board  to  form  a  National  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  Association.  The  object  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  stated  to  be  as  follows : 

The  dissemination  of  accurate  and  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  among  shippers,  dealers  and  consumers  of  live  and 
dressed  poultry  and  game  and  other  food  products. 

The  advancement  and  improvement  of  commercial 
conditions  in  said  trades  and  the  promotion  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  methods  and  customs  thereof. 

The  fostering  and  strengthening  of  friendly  and  co¬ 
operative  relations  between  such  merchants  in  all  parts- 
of  the  United  States  and  the  securing  to  its  members- 
of  improved  transportation  facilities. 

The  education  and  guidance  of  public  opinion  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  the  point  of  securing 
the  adoption  of  legislation  calculated  to  foster  trade 
and  safeguard  consumers. 

To  settle  differences  between  the  several  members 
and  between  members  and  non-members  and. to  pro¬ 
cure  uniformity  and  certainty  in  trade  usages.  And 
generally  to  do  such  other  and  further  acts  and  things 
relating  thereto  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  found 
necessary  and  convenient. 


The  restaurants  of  Chicago  are  now  on  the  rack. 
The  City  Health  Department  is  vigorously  inspecting- 
them  for  sanitary  conditions,  while  the  State  Food 
Commission  has  decided  that  milk  served  in  restau¬ 
rants  constitutes  a  sale  as  truly  as  if  bought  in  a  dairy 
or  grocery  store  and  should  be  equally  amenable  to  the 
law.  We  have  been  expecting  some  such  ruling  ever 
since  Assistant  Commissioner  Schuknecht  in  a  nearby 
restaurant  examined  the  layer  of  soil,  etc.,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  glass  from  which  he  had  drank  the  milk 
with  such  evident  relish. 


The  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Commerce- 
and  Labor  and  the  Treasury  Department  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  draft  of  regulations  for  control  of  food 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  their  departments.  The  author¬ 
ity  under  which  they  act  is  largely  conferred  by  en¬ 
actments  made  previous  to  the  Pure  Food  act.  "  The- 
regulations  are  not  to  be  published  until  after  hear¬ 
ing.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  public  hear¬ 
ings  commencing  Sept.  17  in  New  York  City. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  has  brought  civil  suit  against 
Walter  K.  Freeman,  a  chemist  in  their  employ,  for  the- 
recovery  of  $15,000,  which  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  allege- 
they  advanced  him  for  experiments  in  the  manufacture- 
of.  synthetic  camphor.  Freeman  attempted  suicide  in¬ 
jail  by  the  morphine  route,  but  was  saved  by  prompt 
and  energetic  treatment. 
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"THE  FELLOWSHIP  CO-OPERATIVE  DINNER 

CLUB.” 

Fellowship  Congregationalist  Church,  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Drexel  avenue  and  Sixty-fourth  street, 
Chicago,  was  organized  some  ten  years  ago  by  the 
Reverend  D.  D.  De  Long,  under  whose  watchful  care 
and  wise  administration  it  is  still  prospering.  This 
summer  the  trustees  negotiated  the  purchase  of  the 
adjacent  lot,  and  Fellowship  Club,  the  young  people’s 
organization  of  the  church,  undertook  the  beautifying 
of  the  church  grounds.  It  was  decided  to  put  a  fence 
around  the  two  lots  and  set  out  trees,  vines  and  shrub¬ 
bery,  to  the  end  that  the  heretofore  somewhat  barren 
corner  should  henceforth  “blossom  as  the  rose.” 

Funds  being  not  too  plentiful,  it  was  voted  that 
church  and  club  members  should  do  the  work  them¬ 
selves.  All  took  hold  with  a  will  and,  as  usually  fol¬ 
lows  under  such  circumstances,  much  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Literally  “all  hands  and  the  cook”  took 
part,  for,  while  the  men — trustees,  laymen,  deacons 
and  even  the 
good  pastor 
himself  —  were 
digging  post- 
holes  and 
stretching  wire 
fence,  energetic 
women  of  the 
church  were 
busy  preparing 
a  dinner  for  the 
workers,  so  that 
no  time  need  be 
lost  in  going 
home,  for  meals. 

Now,  all  this 
would  hardly  be 
of  interest  to 
readers  of  the 
American  Food 
JouRNALbut  for 
a  matter  which 
developed  from 
a  conversation 
that  took  place 
among  the  la¬ 
dies  after  the 

men  had  return-  where  the  first  fellowship  co 
ed  to  their  work 
in  the  yard. 

“Really,”  remarked  one,  “it  wasn’t  so  very  much 
more  work  to  get  this  dinner  than  it  would  have 
been  to  get  the  regular  dinner  at  home.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  another,  “one  has  to  go  through 
all  the  motions,  whether  one  is  getting  dinner  for  six 
or  sixteen.” 

“We  might  get  dinners  here  right  along,”  suggest¬ 
ed  a  third. 

“And  take  turns  doing  the  work,”  interrupted  a 
fourth. 

Then  followed  a  lively  chorus  of  suggestions  and 
remarks,  questions  and  answers,  objections  and  obser¬ 
vations.  till  finally  one  little  woman: — a  woman  after 
Saint  Paul’s  own  heart — exclaimed  : 


. •  r  ' - '  - 
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“I’m  going  right  out  and  ask  John  what  he  thinks 
of  such  a  plan.” 

That  particular  “John”  and  all  the  other  “Johns” 
expressed  their  willingness  to  be  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  then  and  there  the  Fellowship  Co-operative 
Dinner  Club  was  organized. 

It  was  agreed  that  twenty  cents  a  meal  should  be 
charged,  each  member  of  the  club  to  have  the  privilege 
of  entertaining  guests  at  that  rate.  Two  of  the  ladies 
were  to  have  charge  of  the  dinner  each  evening  for  a 
week,  the  other  ladies  of  the  club  to  have  no  responsi¬ 
bility  whatever  in  regard  to  either  the  bill  of  fare  or 
the  serving  of  the  dinner.  It  was  agreed  to  hire  the 
dish-washing  done,  and  as  an  energetic  young  lady  in 
the  church  undertook  the  job,  tbe  work  was  kept  “all 
in  the  family.”  The  trustees  readily  granted  the  use  of 
the  church  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  a  refrigera¬ 
tor  was  “borrowed  from  a  lady  who  was  away  from 
home.”  The  club  was  organized  on  Friday  night,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  first  dinner  should  be  served 
on  the  following  Monday  evening. 

The  two  ladies  in  charge  for  the  first  week  held  a 
committee  meeting  on  Saturday  and  arranged — sub¬ 
ject  to  change— bills  of  fare  for  the  week’s  dinners. 
Minor  changes  were  made,  but  in  the  main  the  din¬ 
ners  were  serv¬ 
ed  as  planned. 
On  the  theory 
that  the  more 
time  they  had 
to  spend  the 
more  time 
would  be  spent 


in  getting  the 
meals,  they  de¬ 
cided  not  to  go 
to  the  kitchen 
until  3  o’clock 
Monday  after- 
1100  n.  In  the 
meantime,  each 
made  inquiries 
of  her  grocer  as 
to  prices  of 
goods. 

Promptly  at 
the  appointed 
time  the  com¬ 
mittee  met  at 
the  church 
k  i  t  c  h  e  n  and 
went  out  to 
m  a  r  k  e  t.  As 
each  lady  was 
accustomed  to 

prepare  meals  for  a  family  of  two,  some  uneasiness 
was  felt  as  to  the  proper  quantities  to  be  purchased 
and  prepared,  but  it  was  decided  to  buy  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  replenishing  as  might  be  found  necessary.  The 
number  of  persons  in  the  club  at  the  beginning  was 
eighteen.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  counted  on, 
therefore,  was  $19.60,  with  the  likelihood  that  a  small 
sum  extra  would  be  paid  in  as  guest  fees.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  initial  supplies  demanded  a  somewhat 
alarming  outlay.  A  list  of  the  articles  purchased  may 
be  of  interest : 

Sugar,  10  pounds.: . $  .50 

Flour,  5  pounds  .  . . .- . 18 

Coffee,  wholesale  prices.  . . 30 

Tea,  wholesale  prices . 25 
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Salt,  pepper,  mustard . 25 

Vinegar,  1  gallon . 28 

Eggs,  one  dozen . 20 

Bread,  3  loaves . 15 

Potatoes,  1  peck . 25 

Butter,  best  brick . 25 

Wax  beans,  3  quarts . 12 

Lettuce . 05 

Cucumbers . 10 

Milk,  1  quart . 07 

Cream,  one-half  pint . 07 

Meat,  14  pounds.. .  1..96 

Ice  . 20 


Total . $5.18 


It  was  decided  that  each  dinner  should  consist  of 
meat,  potatoes,  a  second  vegetable,  a  salad,  hot  and 
cold  drinks,  and  dessert.  Soup  was  added  to  this  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  as  a  rule  the  dinners  consisted  of  only 
two  courses. 

The  bill  of  fare  for  the  first  evening  was  as  follows : 
Prime  Roast  Beef  with  Gravy, 

Roast  Potatoes,  String  Beans, 

Cucumber  Salad, 

Hot  Coffee,  Iced  Tea, 

Watermelon. 

At  half-past  six  a  “happy  family”  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  congenial  friends  and  neighbors  sat  down  to  a 
very  satisfactory  dinner.  A  blessing  was  pronounced 
by  the  pastor,  then  all  partook  heartily  of  the  dinner 
and  joined  in  pleasant  and  appropriate  dinner  table 
sociability.  The  cooks  were  somewhat  flushed  from 
the  heat  of  the  kitchen,  and  from  their  work  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  dinner,  but  as  they  had  no  dishes  to  wash 
they  were  relieved  of  any  further  responsibility  for 
the  evening.  Fresh  courage  for  their  labors  for  the 
next  few  days  was  afforded  by  the  very  evident  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  “emancipated  women”  who  strolled 
in  just  at  dinner  time,  and  by  the  reflection  that  “yet 
a  few  days”  and  they,  too,  would  be  “ladies  of  leisure.” 

Committees  for  succeeding  weeks  were  duly  elected 
and  served  their  constituents  faithfully  and  well.  One 
or  two  additional  bills  of  fare  may  be  of  interest 

II. 

Baked  Lake  Trout  with  D resing, 

Baked  Creamed  Potatoes,  Boiled  Beets, 

Parker  House  Rolls  and  Maple  Syrup, 
Combination  Vegetable  Salad, 

Hot  Coffee,  Iced  Tea, 

Fresh  Raspberry  Pie. 

III. 

Chicken  Soup  with  Rice, 

Fricassee  Chicken,  Mashed  Potatoes, 

Green  Peas,  Tomato  Salad, 

Hot  Coffee,  Iced  Tea, 

Peach  Sherbet. 

Of  the  menus  given,  one  is  taken  from  each  of  the 
three  weeks  during  which  the  club  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  article. 

Much  might  be  written  in  the  way  of  reflections  sug¬ 
gested  bv  this  simple  experiment  in  the  line  of  co-oper¬ 
ative  housekeeping.  As  to  the  financial  part  of  it,  the 
Fellowship  Co-operative  Dinner  Club  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  good,  substantial,  palatable  meals  can 
be  furnished  for  less  than  twenty  cents  each.  No  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  save  anything  from  the  receipts  of 
the  club.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  $8.17  was  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  at  the  end  of  the  third  week.  Whether  or  not 
families  can  have  home  dinner  cheaper  than  this  will 


depend  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  con¬ 
sumed  and  upon  the  “knack  of  managing”  on  the  part 
of  each  individual  housekeeper. 

Dinners  eaten  at  a  club  of  this  kind — or  at  a  club  of 
any  kind — lack  the  comfortable  sense  of  privacy  and 
the  home  atmosphere  so  dear  to  most  women  and  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  short  season  of  such  co-operative 
service,  among  pleasant  congenial  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  cannot  fail  to  promote  sociability  and  a  feeling 
of  general  friendliness  and  fellowship  in  any  com¬ 
munity. 

The  particular  club  in  question  was  organized  as  a 
mid-summer  experiment,  its  aim  being  to  relieve  home- 
keepers  of  a  part  of  their  work  during  the  hottest 
summer  weather.  Whether  or  not  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  will  prove  to  be  a  success  in  this  respect  will  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  number  of  working  members 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  club.  If  the  ladies  are 
required  to  come  on  duty  not  oftener  than  once  in  four 
weeks,  it  would  seem  that  the  purpose  of  organiza¬ 
tion  had  been  accomplished  ;  otherwise,  the  leisure  af¬ 
forded  will  hardly  compensate  for  the  additional 
amount  of  work  one  is  obliged  to  do  when  on  duty. 

Cora  Van  Velser  Lambert. 


FIXTURES 

Time  and  Place  of  Holding  Conventions,  Food  Shows 
and  Expositions  Relating  to  Pure  Foods. 


Niagara  Falls— International  Stewards’  Association,  Aug. 
27-30.  E.  Sc  rand,  care  Natural  Food  Co.,  Niagara  Falls, 

New  York  City— National  Association  of  Master  Bakers’' 
Convention  and  Exhibition.  Sept.  3-8.  H.  R.  Clissold,  31  c 
Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Milwaukee— National  Retail  Butchers’  and  Meat  Dealers” 
Protective  Association.  Aug.  21. 

FOOD  SHOWS. 

Omaha,  Nebr.  Second  annual  food  show.  Auditorium.. 
Sept.  3-15.  Auspices  Nebraska  Retail  Merchants’  Asso.  h! 
Fisher,  secretary,  834  N.  Y.  Life  bldg. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.— Auditorium  building.  Sept.  24-Oct.  4. 

Auspices  Nebraska  Retail  Merchants’  Assn.  J.  Yungoluq 
secretary,  1621  S.  17th  st. 

New  York  City— New  York  Food  Show.  Given  by  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Bronx  Retail  Grocers’  Association.  St.  Nicholas- 
Rink.  Oct.  1-27.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,. 
277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Second  annual  food  show.  Tomlinson1 
Hall.  Oct.  15-27.  Auspices  Retail  Grocers’  Assn.  J.  'W. 
Galloway,  secretary,  51  Lombard  bldg. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  New  Haven  Business  Men’s  Exposi¬ 
tion,  state  armory,  Oct.  18-27.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe- 
managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Boston,  Mass.— Food  show  at  Mechanics’  Hall.  Oct.  1-27.. 
Auspices  Retail  Grocers’  Assn.  Frank  H.  Haynes,  manager! 

I  oledo,  O. — 1  hird  annual  food  show.  Coliseum  bldg.  Nov. 
5-17-  Auspices  Retail  Grocers’  Assn.  W.  H.  Schaefer,  sec¬ 
retary,  770  Spitzer  bldg. 

Baltimore,  Md.— Second  Annual  Food  Show.  The  Lyric. 
Nov.  12-Dec.  1.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277- 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Second  annual  food  show  and  indus¬ 
trial  exposition.  Convention  Hall.  Dec.  3-15.  C.  H.  Green 
and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway,  N.'  Y.  C. 

Providence,  R.  I.— Third  Annual  Providence  Food  Show. 
Given  by  the  Butchers’  and  Marketmen’s  Association  of  Rhode 
Island.  Infantry  Hall.  Feb.  11-23,  1907.  C.  H.  Green  and'. 
E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  Citv. 
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PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

AND  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  STATES 


KlaTiCKY. 

The  Pure  Food  Laws  of  Kentucky  are  administered  by 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  State  College 
of  Kentucky.  This  is  in  charge  of  a  director,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  Pure  Food  Law  of  the  state  is  enforced. 
The  Pure  Food  division  of  this  department  consists  oi  the 
following  members : 


M.  A.  Scovell . Director. 

R.  M.  Allen . Secretary. 

J.  O.  LaBach . Chemist. 


GENERAL  FOOD  LAWS. 

1905A.  i.  Adulterated  or  misbranded  foods;  penalty.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons  or  corporation 
within  this  state  to  manufacture  for  sale,  or  expose  for  sale, 
or  have  in  his  or  their  possession  for  sale,  or  to  sell  any 
article  of  food  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act ;  and  any  person,  persons  or  corporation 
who  shall  manufacture  ior  sale,  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in 
his  or  their  possesion  for  sale,  or  sell  any  article  of  food 
which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  violation  of  this  act, 
shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  fifty  days,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

2.  Terms  “food’’  and  “ misbranded ”  deiined.  The  term 
food,  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  every  article  used  for, 
or  entering  into  the  composition  of  food  or  drink  of  man 
or  domestic  animals,  except  spirituous,  vinous  or  malt  liquors. 

The  term  misbranded,  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include 
every  article  of  food,  and  every  article  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  food,  the  package  or  label  of  which  shall  bear 
any  statement  purporting  to  name  any  ingredient  or  sub¬ 
stance  as  not  being  contained  in  such  article,  which  state¬ 
ment  shall  be  untrue  in  any  particular;  or  any  statement  pur¬ 
porting  to  name  the  substance  or  substances  of  which  such 
article  is  made,  which  statement  shall  not  give  fully  the  names 
of  all  substances  contained  in  such  articles  in  any  measurable 
quantity. 

3.  Adulteration  deiined.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  an 
article  shall  be  deemed  adulterated : 

First:  If  any  substance  or  substances  be  mixed  or  packed 
with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its 
quality  or  strength. 

Second:  If  any  inferior  substance  or  substances  be  substi¬ 
tuted,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  article. 

Third:  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

Fourth:  If  it  be  an  imitation,  or  sold  under  the  name  of 
another  article,  provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine, 
butterine,  or  kindred  compounds  in  a  separate  and  distinct 
form,  and  in  such  manner  as  will  advise  the  consumer  of  its 
real  character,  free  from  coloration  or  ingredient  that  causes 
it  to  look  like  butter. 

Fifth  :  If  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished  or  powdered,  where¬ 
by  damage  is  concealed,  or  if  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of 
greater  value  than  it  is. 

Sixth  :  If  it  contains  poisonous  ingredients  which  may  render 
such  article  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  party  consuming  it, 
or  if  it  contains  any  antiseptic  or  preservative  not  evident  or 
not  known  to  the  purchaser  or  consumer. 

Seventh :  If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  diseased, 
filthy  or  decomposed  or  putrid  substance,  either  animal  or 
vegetable,  unfit  for  food,  whether  manufactured  or  not,  or 
if  it  is  in  any  part  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  of 
any  animal  that  has  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 

Eighth:  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mis¬ 
lead  the  purchaser,  or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  product  when 
not  so,  or  is  an  imitation,  either  in  package  or  label,  of  an¬ 
other  substance  of  a  previously  established  name. 

Provided.  That  any  articles  of  food  which  are  adulterated 
or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  but  which  do 
not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient, 
may  be  manufactured  or  sold  if  the  same  shall  be  plainly 
labeled  “adulterated,”  or  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to 
show  the  exact  character  thereof.  . 

Provided,  further,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  con¬ 


strued  as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufactur¬ 
ers  or  sellers  of  proprietary  foods  which  contain  no  unwhole¬ 
some  substances  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas,  except  so 
far  as  the  provisions  of  this  act  require  to  secure  freedom 
;rom  adulteration  or  imitation,  but  in  the  case  of  baking 
powder  every  can  or  other  package  shall  be  labeled  so  as  to 
show  clearly  what  acid  salt  has  been  used  in  making  the  same. 

Provided,  further,  That  no  dealer  shall  be  convicted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  when  he  can  establish  a  written 
guaranty  of  purity  in  a  form  approved  by  the  director  of 
the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  signed  by  the 
wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer,  or  other  party  trom  whom 
he  purchased  said  article,  and  provided  he  establishes  that 
such  guarantor  or  guarantors  reside  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 
But  said  guaranty,  to  afford  protection,  shall  contain  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  party  or  parties  making  the  sale  of 
such  article  to  such  dealer. 

4.  Duties  of  director  of  experiment  station;  analyses;  sam¬ 
pling;  standards.  The  director  of  the  Kentucky  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  examina¬ 
tions  of  samples  of  food  manufactured  or  on  sale  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  at  such  time  and  place  and  to  such  extent  as  he  may 
determine.  He  shall  also  make  or  cause  to  be  made  analyses 
of  all  food  products  which  the  State  Board  of  Health  may 
suspect  of  being  injurious  to  health,  and  of  any  sample  of 
food  furnished  by  any  commonwealth’s  (county  or  city)  attor¬ 
ney  of  this  commonwealth.  And  the  said  director  may  appoint 
such  agent  or  agents  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  who  shall 
have  free  access  at  all  reasonable  hours  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  into  places  wherein  it  is  suspected  any  adulterated 
article  of  food  exists,  and  such  agent  or  agents,  upon  tender¬ 
ing  the  market  prices  of  such  article,  may  take  from  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  samples  of  any  articles  suspected 
of  being  adulterated  or  misbranded.  The  director  of  said 
station  is  hereby  empowered  to  adopt  and  fix  standards  of 
purity,  quality  or  strength  when  such  standards  are  not  speci¬ 
fied  or  fixed  by  statute. 

5.  Prosecutions.  Whenever  any  sample  shall  have  been 
examined  and  found  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  this  act,  the  director  shall  certify  the  facts  to  the 
commonwealth’s  attorney  of  the  district,  or  to  the  county 
attorney  of  the  county  or  city  attorney  of  any  city  or  town 
in  which  the  said  adulterated  or  misbranded  food  product 
was  found,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  the  said  article  of  food  duly  authenticated  by 
the  analyst  under  oath  and  taken  before  some  officer  of  this 
commonwealth  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  having  a 
seal.  And  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  every  prosecuting  attorney, 
county  attorney  and  city  attorney  to  whom  the  director  of 
said  station  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  act,  to  cause 
proceedings  to  be  commenced  against  the  party  so  violating 
the  act,  and  the  same  prosecuted  in  manner  as  required  by  law. 

6.  Annual  food  report  by  station.  Said  station  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  governor  upon  adulterated  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  addition  to  the  reports  required  by  law,  which  shall 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  said  report  may 
be  included  in  the  report  which  said  station  is  already  author¬ 
ized  by  law  to  make,  and  such  annual  reports  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  regular  session. 

7.  Station  bulletin  on  analyses.  The  said  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  may  issue  at  least  once  a  year  a  bulletin  giving  the  re¬ 
sults  of  all  analyses  of  samples  taken  under  this  act,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  parties  from  whom  the  samples  were 
taken;  as  far  as  possible,  the  names  of  the  manufacturers; 
the  number  of  samples  found  to  be  adulterated;  the  number 
not  found  adulterated  ;  and  the  number  of  adulterated  samples 
that  have  been  reported  by  the  station  to  the  different  com¬ 
monwealths’  attorneys,  county  and  city  attorneys  of  the  state. 
The  edition  of  this  bulletin  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  thousand 
copies,  to  be  distributed  free  to  citizens  of  the  state  who  may- 
desire  the  same  and  to  other  interested  persons  so  long  as  the 
edition  may  last. 

8.  (1)  Cost  of  analysis,  prosecution,  etc.  Said  experiment 
station  shall  receive  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($7.50)  for 
the  analysis  of  each  sample  taken  in  accordance  with  this  act. 
and  all  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  including  expenses  for  procuring  samples,  expert  wit- 
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nesses  attending  the  grand  juries  and  courts,  clerk  hire  and 
attorneys’  fees : 

Provided,  The  total  expenses  from  all  sources  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  in  any  one  year  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($10,- 
500).  The  director  of  said  experiment  station  shall  furnish 
to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  an  itemized  statement  of 
all  the  expenditures  of  money  made  under  this  act. 

(2)  Appropriation  for  expenditures.  The  amount  of  ex¬ 
penditures  reported  to  the  Auditor  shall  be  paid  by  the  com¬ 
monwealth  to  the  treasurer  of  said  experiment  station,  upon 
the  written  request  of  the’  board  of  control  of  said  experi¬ 
ment  station,  and  the  auditor,  for  the  payment  of  the  same, 
is  directed  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  as  is  the 
manner  of  the  payment  of  other  claims  against  the  common¬ 
wealth. — As  amended  March  21,  1904.  Lazos  1904,  ch.  63, 
P-  M3- 

9.  Disposition  of  funds.  All  fines  recovered  under  this  act 
shall  be  kept  as  a  separate  fund  to  pay  necessary  expenses  in 
maintaining  same. 

10.  Contract  in  violation  of  law.  No  civil  action  shall  be 
maintained  in  any  court  in  this  state  on  account  of  any  sale 
or  other  contract  made  in  violation  of  this  act. 

11.  Repeal.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  here¬ 
with  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  17,  1900.  Acts  1900,  ch.  13,  pp.  43-49; 
Statutes  1903,  ch.  53 A,  pp.  769-772. 

1272.  Unwholesome  meat,  bread,  etc.:  penalty.  If  a  butcher 
or  other  person  shall  knowingly  sell  the  flesh  of  any  animal 
dying,  otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  or  slaughtered  when  dis¬ 
eased,  or  shall  sell  the  flesh  as  of  one  animal  knowing  it  to  be 
that  of  another  species ;  or  if  a  baker,  brewer,  distiller,  or 
other  person  knowingly  sells  unwholesome  bread  or  drink,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

1273.  Adulterated  food  or  drugs ;  penalty.  If  any  persons 
adulterate,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  anything  intended  for  food 
or  drink,  or  any  drug  or  medicine,  with  any  substance  in¬ 
jurious  to  health,  he  shall  be  confined  in  jail  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  both ; 
and  the  adulterated  articles,  by  order  of  the  court,  shall  be 
destroyed. 

2186.  Establishment  of  inspection  warehouse.  An  inspec¬ 
tion  warehouse  outside  of  a  city  may  be  established  by  the 
county  court  of  the  county  wherein  it  is  located,  upon  the 
application  of  any  person  entitled  as  owner  or  lessee ;  but 
the  same  shall  not  be  established  unless  the  warehouse  be 
built  of  such  material  and  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  injury 
to  articles  stored  therein. 

2187.  Scales.  Scales,  steelyards,  or  patent  balance,  with 
suitable  weights  sufficient  to  weigh  at  least  one  ton,  shall  be 
provided  as  appurtenant  to  the  warehouse. 

2188.  Appointment  of  inspectors.  If  the  warehouse  be 
within  a  city,  the  same  may  be  established  as  an  inspection 
warehouse,  and  inspectors  appointed  by  the  city  council,  other¬ 
wise  by  the  county  court.  They  shall  be  three  in  number, 
and  remain  in  office  until  removed  by  the  court  for  miscon¬ 
duct,  negligence  or  incompetency.  They  shall  take  an  oath 
faithfully  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  enter  into  covenant 
with  the  commonwealth,  with  good  surety,  to  be  approved  by 
the  court,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  duty 
as  inspectors,  upon  which  suit  may  be  brought  by  any  person 
aggrieved. 

2189.  Products  to  be  inspected  on  request.  When  re¬ 
quired  by  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the  warehouse,  the  inspectors, 
or  some  two  of  them,  shall  attend  at  the  warehouse,  and  upon 
the  request  of  the  owner  of  the  commodity,  and  not  other¬ 
wise,  shall  inspect  any  tobacco,  flour,  salted  beef  or  pork,  lard, 
spirituous  liquors,  imported  salt,  or  hydro-carbon  oils,  or  oils 
made  from  coab  petroleum,  or  well  oil,  for  illuminating  pur¬ 
poses,  or  such  of  them  as  by  their  appointment  they  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  inspect ;  and  to  this  end  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
court  to  appoint  inspectors  for  the  different  article  above 
named,  and  to  designate  in  the  order  of  appointment  those 
articles  of  which  the  person  is  to  be  inspector. 

2190.  Inspection  of  illuminating  oil  compulsory.  Except 
the  article  of  oil  for  illuminating  purposes,  no  penalty  shall 
be  incurred  for  the  sale  of  exportation  thereof  without  in¬ 
spection. 

2191.  Inspectors’  mark.  Upon  all  articles  inspected,  except 
tobacco  and  salt,  there  shall  be  noted  by  the  inspectors  the 
quality  and  grade,  or  that  it  is  condemned. 

2192.  Fees  of  inspectors.  The  fees  of  inspectors  shall  be 
as  follows :  For  every  hogshead  of  tobacco,  thirty-seven  and 
one-half  cents;  for  each  barrel  of  flour,  three  cents;  half  bar¬ 
rel,  two  cents;  for  each  barrel  of  salt,  three  cents;  for  a  sack 
of  salt,  two  cents ;  for  inspecting  and  packing  each  barrel  of 
beef  or  pork,  twenty  cents ;  for  each  half  barrel,  twelve  cents ; 


and  for  each  keg  or  firkin  of  lard,  two  cents,.;  for  a  single 
barrel  or  cask  of  liquor,  twelve  and  a  half  cents;  for  more 
than  one  and  less  than  five,  seven  cents  each;  and  for  five  or 
more,  five  cents  each ;  for  inspecting  a  single  cask  or  package 
of  oil  the  inspector  shall  be  allowed  fifteen  cents;  for  more 
than  one  and  less  than  five,  ten  cents,  and  for  five  or  more, 
five  cents  each. 

2193.  Inspector  must  not  deal  in  products  he  inspects; 
penalty.  If  any  inspector  shall  deal  in  or  purchase,  otherwise 
than  for  his  own  use,  any  article  of  which  he  is  appointed  in¬ 
spector,  or  be  directly  or  indirectely  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  any  such  article  when  condemned,  he  shall  be  fined  five 
dollars  for  every  barrel,  cask,  keg,  firkin  or  package  so  bought 
or  dealt  in  by  him. 

2194.  Liability  of  inspector.  An  inspector  shall  be  liable 
to  the  party  aggrieved  for  the  incapacity,  neglect,  fraud,  or 
misconduct  of  himself  or  deputy  as  inspector;  and,  further¬ 
more,  for  every  willful  neglect  or  breach  of  duty,  and  every 
act  of  partiality  or  fraud  as  inspector,  he  or  his  deputy  shall 
he  fined  fifty  dollars,  removed  from  office,  and  disqualified 
from  again  holding  such  office. 

2195.  Imitation  or  erasure  of  brands.  If  any  person  shall 
willfully  use  or  imitate  the  brand  or  mark  of  another  on  the 
barrel  or  cask  of  any  such  article,  or  shall  pack  or  put  such  ar¬ 
ticle  in  a  barrel,  cask,  box,  keg  or  firkin  previously  branded  with 
the  name  or  mark  of  another,  or  shall  alter,  erase,  or  obliterate 
the  brand  or  mark  made  by  an  inspector  on  an  inspected  hogs¬ 
head,  barrel,  cask,  keg  or  firkin,  or  shall  shift  or  change  the 
contents  of  the  same  after  inspection,  or  shall  mark  or  brand 
with  the  mark  or  brand  of  an  inspector,  or  with  any  imita¬ 
tion  thereof,  any  article  subject  to  inspection  which  has  not 
been  inspected,  and  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell  the  same,  he 
shall,  for  every  such  offense  of  false  marking,  using,  packing, 
changing  or  shifting,  be  fined  twenty  dollars;  and  for  every 
such  fraudulent  erasure,  alteration  or  counterfeiting  of  the 
brand  or  mark  of  an  inspector,  shall  incur  the  penalties  pre¬ 
scribed  against  forgery. 

2196.  Sale  of  packages  underweight;  penalty.  Whoever 
shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell  any  barrel  or  other  package  of  such 
article,  knowing  the  article  not  to  be  of  the  weight  or  quan¬ 
tity,  after  allowing  for  ordinary  waste  or  loss  of  weight,  that 
is  required  by  law,  or  that  is  marked  or  branded  thereon,  shall 
be  fined  ten  dollars  for  every  barrel  or  package  so  sold  or 
offered  for  sale. 

2197.  Acceptance  of  more  than  legal  fee;  penalty.  Every 
tobacco  or  other  inspector  who  shall  exact,  demand  or  receive 
any  more  than  the  legal  fee  or  other  compensation  for  in¬ 
specting,  shall,  for  every  hogshead,  barrel  or  package  upon 
which  he  exacts,  demands  or  receives  such  higher  fee  or 
other  compensation,  be  fined  five  dollars,  removed  from  office, 
and  disqualified  from  being  again  an  inspector. 

2198.  Penalty  for  deceiving  as  to  weight  or  quantity.  Who¬ 
ever  shall  knowingly  sell,  or  attempt  to  sell,  any  hogshead, 
barrel  or  other  package,  of  tobacco,  liquor,  salt,  beef,  pork  or 
lard  which  is  falsely  packed  or  filled,  or  the  staves  or  head¬ 
ing  of  which  are  falsely  made,  with  a  view  to  cheat  a  pur¬ 
chaser  as  to  weight  or  quantity,  or  shall  so  pack,  fill  or  pre¬ 
pare  a  hogshead,  barrel  or  other  package  with  such  intent, 
shall  be  fined  ten  dollars  for  every  such  hogshead,  barrel  or 
other  package. 

2199.  Prosecution.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  inspector 
to  have  an  offender  prosecuted  for  any  of  the  penalties  in¬ 
curred  under  this  chapter  and  his  willful  neglect  so  to  prose¬ 
cute  shall  be  deemed  a  breach  of  official  duty. 

2201.  No  repeal  of  other  inspection  laws.  No  provision  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  contravene  or  repeal  any  law 
on  the  subject  of  inspection  applicable  to  any  city  in  this 
commonwealth. 

ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 

2200.  Injurious  adulteration;  penalty.  If  a  person  know¬ 
ingly  sells  or  buys,  or  prepares  for  sale,  any  wine  or  liquor 
containing  any  adulteration,  by  mixing  therewith  coculus  in- 
dicus,  tobacco,  soap,  vitriol,  logwood,  or  any  other  injurious 
drug  or  chemical  preparation,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  not  less  than  twenty 
for  every  gallon  of  wine  or  liquor  so  adulterated. 

1.  Branding  and  analysis.  When  an  inspector  finds  any 
wine  or  liquor  so  adulterated  he  shall  mark  the  cask  “con¬ 
demned  for  impurity” ;  when  he  suspects  it  to  be  so  adul¬ 
terated,  he  shall  cause  it  to  be  analyzed  by  a  skillful  chemist, 
at  the  cost  of  the  owner,  and  ascertain  whether  it  contains 
anything  impure  or  other  than  the  extract  of  the  grain  or 
fruit  from  which  it  was  or  ought  to  have  been  made. 

2.  Rectification,  In  all  prosecutions  against  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers  under  this  section,  the  fact  of  rectifying  the  wine  or 
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liquor  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  knowledge  of 
any  adulteration  on  the  part  of  the  dealer. 

BUTTER  AND  LARD. 

1283.  No  person  shall  sell,  supply,  or  offer  for  sale  or 
exchange,  any  oleaginous  substance,  or  any  compound  of  the 
same,  as  butter,  other  than  that  produced  from  unadulterated 
milk  or  cream  of  the  same;  or  any  substance  as  lard  other 
than  that  produced  from  the  fat  of  healthy,  sound  hogs,  un¬ 
less  the  same,  and  the  packages,  casks  or  vessels  containing 
the  same,  shall  be  marked  so  as  to  plainly  show  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  establish  the  true  character  thereof  and  distinguish 
it  from  the  genuine  butter  or  lard.  And  any  person  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

CANDY. 

1275.  Any  person  who  shall  manufacture  or  knowingly 
vend  any  candies  or  sweetmeats  containing  poisonous  or 
noxious  ingredient  shall  for  each  offense  be  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

CANNED  GOODS. 

1283a.  1.  Grade  brand.  That  it  shall  hereafter  be  unlaw¬ 

ful  in  this  state  for  any  packer  or  dealer  in  preserved  or 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  other  article  of  food,  to  offer 
such  canned  articles  for  sale  after  July  one,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-six,  with  the  exception  of  goods 
brought  from  foreign  countries  or  packed  prior  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  act,  unless  such  articles  bear  a  mark  to  indicate 
the  grade  or  quality,  together  with  the  name  and  address  of 
such  firm,  person  or  corporation  that  packs  the  same  or 
dealer  who  sells  the  same. 

2.  Labeling  of  soaked  goods,  syrups,  etc.  That  all  soaked 
goods,  or  goods  put  up  from  products  dried  before  canning, 
shall  be  plainly  marked  by  an  adhesive  label,  having  on  its 
face  the  word  “soaked,”  in  letters  not  less  in  size  than  two- 
line  pica  of  solid  and  legible  type;  and  all  cans,  jugs  or  other 
packages  containing  maple  syrup  or  molasses  shall  be  plainly 
marked  by  an  adhesive  label  having  on  its  face  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  made  or 
prepared  the  same,  together  with  the  name  and  quality  of 
the  goods,  in  letters  of  the  size  provided  in  this  section. 

3.  False  branding;  penalty.  Any  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  who  shall  falsely  stamp  or  label  such  cans  or  jars  con¬ 
taining  preserved  fruit  or  food  of  any  kind,  or  knowingly 
permit  such  false  stamping  or  labeling,  and  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provision  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished 
with  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  in  the  case  of  the 
vendors,  and  in  the  case  of  manufacturers  and  those  falsely 
or  fraudulently  stamping  or  labeling  such  cans  or  jars,  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  board  of 
health  in  this  state  cognizant  of  any  violation  of  this  act 
to  prosecute  any  persons,  firm  or  corporation  which  it  has 
reason  to  believe  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

HONEY. 

1281.  Any  person  who  shall  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  any 
manufactured  honey,  unless  such  honey  is  so  represented  and 
designated  as  manufactured  honey,  shall,  for  the  first  offense, 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  for  each  repeated  offense  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Any  person  who  shall  sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  any 
such  manufactured  honey  which  contains  any  substance  in¬ 
jurious  to  health,  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  for  each  repeated  offense  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  such 
adulterated  articles,  by  order  of  the  court,  shall  be  destroyed. 

MILK. 

1274.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold, 
to  any  person  in  this  state,  milk  diluted  with  water,  or  in 
any  way  adulterated,  or  milk  from  which  any  cream  has  been 
taken,  or  sell  milk  commonly  known  as  “skimmed  milk”  with 
intent  to  defraud,  or  shall  knowingly  sell  any  milk  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  diseased  animal  or  from  animals  fed  upon  “still 
slop,”  “brewer’s  slop,”  or  “brewer’s  grains,”  or  shall  know¬ 
ingly  use  any  poisonous  or  deleterious  material  or  milk  from 
animals  diseased  or  fed  as  aforesaid,  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter  or  cheese,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

1282.  All  barrels,  kegs  or  packages  in  which  vinegar  is 
placed  and  offered  for  sale  in  this  commonwealth  shall  be  so 
labeled,  branded  or  marked  as  to  describe  the  process  of 
manufacture  of  the  contents,  and  shall,  on  the  said  label, 


brand  or  mark  on  the  outside  of  said  barrel,  keg  or  package, 
state  from  what  material  the  vinegar  in  said  barrel,  keg  or 
package  is  made;  whether  from  fruit  by  natural  fermenta¬ 
tion,  or  from  malt  grain  or  acid.  Any  person  selling  or 
offering  for  sale  in  this  commonwealth  any  vinegar  not  so 
marked  and  described,  or  if  the  vinegar  sold,  or  offered  for 
sale,  does  not  correspond,  and  is  not  as  represented  by  the 
label,  mark  or  brand  on  the  barrel,  keg  or  package,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

RULES  OF  KENTUCKY  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Adulterations. — The  law  provides  (Sec.  3)  that  articles 
of  food  which  are  adulterated,  but  which  do  not  contain  any 
added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient,  may  be  manufac¬ 
tured  or  sold  if  plainly  labeled  “adulterated,”  or  labeled, 
branded  or  tagged  so  as  to  show  the  exact  character  thereof. 
The  words  “mixture,”  “compound”  or  other  similar  expres¬ 
sions  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  word  “adulterated”  when 
the  components  are  not  given. 

Antiseptics. — Salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  boracic  acid,  hy¬ 
drofluoric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  and  their  compounds,  the 
salicylate,  benzoats,  borates,  fluorides  and  sulphites;  also  for¬ 
maldehyde  or  fomralin  and  various  mixtures  known  in  the 
trade  as  “freezine,”  “iceine,”  “preservalines”  of  various  kinds, 
etc.,  are  antiseptics,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  articles  of  food 
containing  them  unless  plainly  labeled  “adulterated,”  or  the 
presence  of  the  antiseptic  and  its  kind  is  clearly  shown  on  the 
label  or  made  known  to  all  purchasers  where  the  article  is 
not  capable  of  being  labeled. 

Baking  Powders.— The  law  requires  that  every  can  or 
other  package  of  baking  powder  shall  be  labeled  so  as  to 
show  clearly  what  acid  salt  has  been  used  in  making  the 
same.  Baking  powders  in  which  exsiccated  alum  or  sulphate 
of  alumina  is  used  should  be  labeled  “alum  baking  powder”; 
those  in  which  phosphate  and  alum  are  used  should  be 
labeled  “alum  phosphate  baking  powder”;  those  in  which 
phosphate  alone  is  used  should  be  labeled  “phosphate  baking: 
powder,”  and  those  in  which  cream  of  tartar  is  used,  “cream 
of  tartar  baking  powder.  ’  If  the  label  already  makes  known 
in  a  conspicuous  manner  what  acid  salt  has  been  used,  the 
form  is  not  essential.  If  the  label  does  not  give  the  name 
of  the  acid  salt,  a  printed  slip  stating  what  acid  salt  has 
been  used  must  be  pasted  on  the  label.  But  in  any  case  the 
words  “alum,”  “alum  phosphate,”  “phosphate”  or  “cream  of 
tartar”  must  be  printed  in  letters  not  smaller  than  brevier 
heavy  gothic  caps,  and  on  white  or  light  background,  so  that 
the  words  can  be  easily  seen. 

Butter. — Butter  should  contain  at  least  80  per  cent  of  pure 
milk  fats.  Butter  made  by  the  use  of  “black  pepsin”  or  other 
substance,  in  order  to  incorporate  large  quantities  of  water 
and  casein,  is  adulterated. 

Where  other  fats  or  oils  are  substituted,  in  part  or  whole, 
for  milk  fat  in  butter,  such  article  cannot  be  sold  as  “butter,” 
or  “creamery  butter,”  or  “dairy  butter,”  or  any  combination 
of  words  embracing  the  word  “butter,”  but  must  be  classed 
as  “oleomargarine”  or  ‘butterine,”  and  so  plainly  labeled. 

Process  butter  or  unmarketable  butter  that  has  been  melted 
and  made  over  is  classed  as  adulterated  butter. 

Candy. — The  use  of  harmful  coloring  matters  or  other  in¬ 
gredients,  and  the  admixture  of  terra  alba,  kaolin,  or  other 
mineral  substances,  to  give  weight  and  volume  to  the  mass, 
are  adulterations. 

Cheese. — Cheese  not  made  wholly  from  milk  or  cream, 
salt  and  harmless  coloring  matter  is  considered  adulterated, 
and  must  be  sold  as  “filled  cheese,”  or  the  name  and  amount 
of  the  adulterant  must  be  made  part  of  the  label.  Cheese 
made  from  milk  from  which  part  of  the  cream  or  fat  has 
been  taken  must  be  so  labeled  as  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
cream  or  fat  taken  from  the  milk  of  which  it  was  made. 
Cheese  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  fat  must  be  labeled 
“skim  milk  cheese.” 

Cider. — Cider  is  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  apple.  Any 
substitute  for  apple  juice  or  any  antiseptic  added  constitutes 
an  adulteration,  and  such  adulterated  cider  should  not  be 
offered  for  sale,  unless  the  name  of  the  adulterant  is  made 
part  of  the  label. 

Coffee. — Any  article  offered  as  coffee  which  contains  any 
substitute  for  the  coffee  bean  in  any  proportion  is  adulterated, 
and  should  not  be  offered  for  sale  unless  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  such  substitute  are  given  as  part  of  the  label. 

Cream.— Cream  shall  be  produced  wholly  from  pure  milk 
and  free  from  added  coloring  matter  preservatives,  or  other 
additions  of  any  kind.  It  must  contain  not  less  than  15 
per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

Flour. — Flour  is  the  fine  and  bolted  meal  of  the  wheat 
grain.  When  mixed  with  any  material  not  derived  from  the 
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wheat  grain,  it  is  adulterated,  and  cannot  lawfully  be  sold 
unless  plainly  marked  ‘‘adulterated’’  or  the  kind  and  amount 
of  the  admixture  are  made  a  part  of  the  label. 

Buckwheat  flour  or  rye  flour  must  be  derived  wholly  from 
the  grains  designated  in  the  name,  and  any  admixture  of 
other  flours  or  materials  constitutes  an  adulteration,  and  such 
mixtures  cannot  be  lawfully  sold  unless  plainly  marked  "adul- 
terated”  or  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  admixture  are  made 
part  of  the  label. 

Fruit  Jellies,  Fruit  Butters,'  Preserves,  Canned  Fruits, 
Fruit  Conserves,  Confections,  Fruit  Juices  and  Syrups, 
etc.,  must  consist  of  the  fruit  specified  in  the  label,  preserved 
only  with  cane  sugar  (sucrose)  and  must  not  contain  artificial 
flavors,  coloring  matters  or  antiseptics.  If  such  articles  con¬ 
tain  any  substitute  for  the  fruit,  or  any  inferior  material  to 
make  up  bulk  or  weight,  any  glucose  or  other  substitute  for 
sugar,  any  artificial  flavor  or  color,  any  starch  or  animal 
gelatine,  any  salicylic  acid  or  other  antiseptic,  or  any  sub¬ 
stance  not.  naturally  occurring  in  such  fruits,  except  spices  or 
other  wholesome  natural  flavoring  materials,  they  are  adul¬ 
terated,  and  cannot  be  lawfully  sold  unless  plainly  labeled 
“adulterated”  or  the  presence  of  all  such  substances  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  label. 

Fruit  preserves,  jams,  marmalades  and  butters  should  not 
contain  less  than  80  per  cent  of  total  solids,  i  per  cent  of 
acid  calculated  as  malic,  and  0.6  per  cent  of  ash ;  jellies  should 
not  contain  less  than  65  per  cent  total  solids,  1  per  cent  of 
acid  calculated  as  malic,  and  0.3  per  cent  of  ash. 

Guaranty  of  Purity.- — Attention  is  called  to  the  provision 
of  section  3,  subsection  8,  “that  no  dealer  shall  be  convicted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  he  can  establish  a 
written  guaranty  of  purity  in  a  form  approved  by  the  director 
of  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  signed  by 
the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer,  or  other  party  from 
whom  he  purchased  said  article,  and  provided  that  he  estab¬ 
lishes  that  such  guarantor  or  guarantors  reside  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky.  But  such  guaranty,  to  afford  protection,  shall 
contain  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  party  or  parties 
making  the  sale  of  such  article  to  such  dealer.” 

FIoney. — Honey  is  the  nectar  of  flowers  and  other  sacca- 
rhine  exudations  of  plants  gathered  by  bees.  Honey  made 
by  feeding  bees  glucose,  sugar,  invert  sugar,  or  other  sacca- 
rhine  substance,  is  not  pure  honey.  Adding  sugar,  invert 
sugar,  or  glucose  to  honey  or  substituting  these  materials  for 
honey  constitutes  an  adulteration,  and  such  adulterated  honey 
cannot  lawfully  be  sold  unless  it  is  plainly  marked  “adul¬ 
terated,”  or  the  quantity  and  name  of  the  adulterant  is  made 
part  of  the  label. 

Labeling. — In  labeling  articles  to  comply  with  the  law,  each 
separate  package  must  be  labeled.  For  example,  it  will  not 
answer  to  attach  to  a  case  of  catsup  a  label  stating  that  it  is 
perserved  with  benzoate  of  soda,  but  each  bottle  must  bear 
such  label. 

Lard— Lard  is  the  fat  of  swine,  the  fat  being  melted  and 
separated  from  the  flesh.  Adding  beef  fat  or  stearine,  cotton 
seed  oil,  or  other  substitute  for  swine  fat,  constitutes  an 
adulteration,  and  such  adulterated  lard  cannot  lawfully  be  sold 
unless  it  is  plainly  marked  “adulterated,”  or  the  quantity  and 
name  of  the  adulterant  are  made  part  of  the  label.  Lard  must 
contain  not  less  than  99  per  cent  of  fat. 

Milk.— Milk  must  contain  at  least  12  per  cent  of  total 
solids,  and  3  per  cent  of  fat.  Milk  containing  less  than  these 
proportions  will  be  considered  adulterated  unless  labeled  or 
offered  as  “skim  milk”  or  milk  below  standard.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  antiseptics  or  preservatives  or  coloring  matter  is  an 
adulteration. 

Milk  Fat  is  the  fat  contained  in  pure  milk  or  derived 
therefrom,  and  has  a  Reichert-Meissl  number  not  less  than 
24,  and  a  specific  gravity  not  below  .905  at  40  degrees  C. 

Mince  Meat  containing  glucose  or  any  inferior  material, 
added  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  weight  or  bulk,  or  any 
antiseptic,  is  adulterated,  and  should  not  be  offered  for  sale 
unless  plainly  marked  “adulterated,”  or  its  component  parts 
given. 

Molasses  and  Syrups. — All  molasses  and  syrups  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  made  from  the  juice  of  cane,  or  other  sugar- 
producing  plant,  or  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree,  and  any  syrup 
or  molasses  containing  starch-sugar,  lucose,  or  corn  syrup  is 
considered  adulterated,  and  should  not  be  offered  for  sale 
unless  the  label  indicates  the  presence  of  the  same. 

Oleomargarine. — Oleomargarine,  butterine,  or  kindred  com¬ 
pounds,  or  mixtures  of  these  with  butter,  cannot  lawfully  be 
sold  if  colored  in  imitation  of  butter.  The  law  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  such,  if  not  colored  to  look 
like  butter. 

Olive  Oil  is  the  expressed  oil  of  the  olive.  The  substitu¬ 


tions  of  other  oils  or  fats  for  olive  oil,  either  in  part  or  whole, 
constitutes  an  adulteration,  and  such  adulterated  oil  cannot 
lawfully  be  offered  for  sale  unless  plainly  labeled  "adulterated” 
or  amount  or  kind  of  the  adulterant  is  clearly  shown  on  the 
label. 

Spices,  Mustard,  Pepper,  etc.,  must  not  contain  any  for¬ 
eign  substances  or  coloring  matter  introduced  to  dilute  or 
cheapen  the  article,  and  any  such  admixture  constitutes  an 
adulteration  and  cannot  lawfully  be  sold  unless  plainly  labeled 
“adulterated,”  or  the  kind  and  amount  of  admixture  are  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  label. 

Tea. — Tea  consists  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  true  tea  plant, 
without  addition  of  artificial  coloring  matter,  or  filler,  or  ex¬ 
traction  of  any  essential  properties,  and  any  article  offered  as 
tea  which  does  not  conform  to  this  definition  is  adulterated, 
and  cannot  lawfully  be  offered  for  sale  unless  plainly  labeled 
“adulterated,”  or  its  true  composition  is  given  as  part  of  the 
label. 

Vinegar. — Standard  vinegar  is  a  vinegar  made  from  the 
juice  of  the  apple  and  contains  not  less  than  1^2  per  cent  of 
apple  solids  and  4  per  cent  of  acetic  acid.  All  vinegars 
labeled  “apple,”  “cider,”  or  “orchard”  vinegars  are  assumed, 
under  the  law,  to  be  standard  vinegars.  Vinegars  not  made 
of  the  juice  of  the  apple  must  be  labeled  truly  of  what  they 
are  made,  as  “malt  vinegar,”  “distilled  vinegar,”  or  “wine 
vinegar.”  Otherwise  they  are  to  be  considered  adulterated. 
If  artificial  coloring  matter  is  used,  this  must  be  stated  on 
each  and  every  label.  Vinegars  to  which  others  acids  than 
acetic  acid  have  been  added  are  adulterated. 

Vinegars  containing  less  than  4  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  may 
be  sold,  provided  the  percentage  of  acetic  acid  is  made  part 
of  the  label. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  enforcement  of  the  food  laws  of  this  State  is  in  a 
general  way  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  is  authorized  to  make  analyses  and  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  interests  of  the  public  as  it  relates  to  the  sale  of  food 
and  drugs. 

general  food  laws. 

Section  i.  Adulterated  foods.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  or  persons  to  adulterate,  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  any  article  of  food  and  sustenance 
knowing  the  same  to  be  adulterated. 

Sec.  2.  Tainted  or  stale  provisions.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  tainted 
provisions  or  stale  vegetables,  or  other  articles  of  food,  the 
same  being  in  a  condition  of  decomposition  or  unfit  for  food. 

Sec.  3.  Slaughter  of  unhealthy  animals.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  to  slaughter  for  food  and  offer  for 
sale  any  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep,  the  same  being  in  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition. 

Sec.  4.  Transportation  of  diseased  cattle.  It  shall  be  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  railways,  steamships, 
steamboats,  water  or  other  craft  to  discharge  at  any  of  the 
depots,  wharves  or  landings  within  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
or  any  city  within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  less  than 
two  (2)  miles  distant  therefrom,  any  cattle,  swine  or  sheep 
forwarded  through  them  or  shipped  cn  their  own  account, 
when  the  same  is  known  to  be  in  a  diseased  condition. 

Sec.  5.  Penalty.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of 
the  provisiens  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  for  the  first  offense  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  or  three  months’  imprisonment, 
and  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense  shall  be  punished  with 
a  fine  of  fifty  ($50)  dollars  or  not  less  than  six  (6)  months’ 
imorisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  Enforcement.  The  Secretary  of  State,  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  notify  all  sheriffs,  chiefs 
of  police,  and  other  executive  officers  throughout  the  State  to 
take  cognizance  thereof,  and  enforce  its  provisions. 

Sec.  7.  Repeal  of  previous  legislation.  All  laws  or  parts 
of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Section  i  Penalty  for  adulterating  food  or  drugs.  No 
person  shall,  within  this  State,  manufacture,  have,  offer  for 
sale  or  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  which  is  adulterated, 
and  any  person  violating  this  provision  shall  he  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense 
and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent 
offense. 

Sec.  2.  Adulteration  defined.  An  article  shall  be  deemed 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  in  the  case  of 
drugs  if  when  sold  under  a  name  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  its  strength  or  nurity  falls  below  the 
professed  standard  under  which  it  is  sold. 
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And  in  the  case  of  food  or  drink,  if  any  substance  has  been 
mixed  with  it,  so  as  to  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality 
or  strength,  or  if  any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  sub¬ 
stances  have  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  pure 
article,  or  to  mix  any  substance  in  food  or  drink  so  sold,  or 
to  sell  the  same  so  mixed,  which  by  its  use  will  affect  in  any 
extent  the  public  health  or  injure  the  health  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  said  food  or  drink. 

Sec.  3.  Labels.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  within  this  State  any  drugs,  groceries,  such  as  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  butter,  cheese  or  any  other  article  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  as  food  or  drink,  unless  the  package  when  sold  at 
wholesale  or  the  packages  from  which  it  is  taken  when  sold 
at  retail  be  stamped  in  plain  large  letters,  showing  the  true 
quality  and  kind  of  the  articles  sold  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act,  and  every  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
upon  conviction  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  be  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  more  than  ten  days  or  both  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Sec.  4.  False  labels.  Any  person  who  knowingly  sells  any 
article  of  food  or  drink  with  a  stamp  as  provided  aforesaid, 
and  the  article  so  sold  is  not  the  article  it  purports  to  be,  01 
inferior  quality,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  board  of  health;  analysis.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  interests  of  the 
public  health  as  it  relates  to  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs,  and 
the  adulteration  of  the  same,  and  make  all  necessary  investi¬ 
gations  and  inquiries  relative  thereto,  and  at  any  time  when  in 
their  judgment  necessary,  they  shall  chemically  analyze  any 
drug  or  drugs,  article  of  food  and  drink,  and  shall  publish 
the  results  of  their  analysis  together  with  the  name  of  the 
article  or  articles  analyzed,  in  case  the  same  be  deleterious  to 
the  public  health,  and  to  warn  the  public  against  its  consump¬ 
tion. 

On  application  of  any  citizen,  they  shall  also  analyze  the 
article  or  articles  presented  for  analysis  by  him;  but  in  this 
case  he  shall  pay  such  fees,  for  said  analysis,  as  the  Board  of 
Health  may  fix. 

Sec.  6.  Furnishing  of  samples.  On  application  of  the 
Board  of  Health  through  the  officer,  to  be  selected  by  them, 
every  person  manufacturing  or  selling  any  article  of  food 
or  drugs,  shall  be  bound  to  furnish  a  sample  of  the  said 
articles  so  manufactured,  or  sold  to  the  said  Board,  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  serve  the  purpose  of  analysis,  under  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Art.  297.  All  adulteration  to  be  prohibited  by  legislation. 
The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  *  *  *  protecting 

the  people  against  the  sale  of  injurious  or  adulterated  drugs, 
foods  and  drinks,  and  against  any  and  all  adulterations  of 
the  general  necessities  of  life  of  whatever  kinds  and  charac¬ 
ter. 

1869.  Flour  and  meat  inspector  for  Jefferson  Parish.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  suitable  per¬ 
son  to  be  Flour,  Beef,  and  Pork  Inspector  in  and  for  the 
parish  of  Jefferson. 

1870.  Fees.  Said  inspector  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
fees  as  are  now  allowed  to  the  inspectors  of  flour,  beef  and 
pork  in  and  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

1871.  Powers.  He  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  rights, 
privileges  and  powers  as  are  conferred  by  the  several  laws 
of  this  State  upon  the  inspectors  of  flour,  beef  and  pork  for 
the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

1872.  Flour  inspector  for  town  of  Washington.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap¬ 
point  an  Inspector  of  Flour,  who  shall  also  fulfill  the  duties 
of  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures,  for  the  town  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  whose  duties,  compensation  and  penalties  shall  be  the 
same  as  are  now  prescribed  and  are  allowed  by  the  existing 
laws  regulating  the  same  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

1873.  Inspection  on  demand  of  purchaser  or  seller.  It  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  receiver  of 
produce,  to  sell  or  ship  the  same,  with  or  without  inspection; 
provided,  however ,  That  the  said  owner,  agent,  consignee  or 
receiver,  shall  be  bound  to  have  any  produce  offered  for  sale 
inspected,  when  inspection  shall  be  demanded  by  the  purchas¬ 
er.  Said  inspection,  when  required,  shall  be  made  by  the  in¬ 
spector  commissioned  under  the  authority  of  the  State. 

BUTTER. 

Sec.  1.  Bogus  butter  prohibited.  The  sale  of  all  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  oleomargarine,  butterine,  bogus  butter  or 
other  material,  either  separately  or  in  combination  with  any 
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substance  other  than  the  product  of  the  cow,  as  butter,  is 
hereby  prohibited. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty.  Any  merchant,  grocer  or  other  person 
doing  business  in  this  State,  who  shall  barter,  sell,  handle  or 
give  away  any  of  the  substances  mentioned  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  act,  except  when  so  labeled  as  unmistakably  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  true  composition,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  on  conviction  of  the  same  be¬ 
fore  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

CANDY. 

Sec.  1.  Addition  of  injurious  ingredients.  No  person, 
shad  by  himself,  his  servant  or  agent,  or  as  the  servant  or 
agent  of  any  other  person  or  corporation,  manufacture  for 
sale,  or  knowingly  sell  or  offer  to  sell  any  candy  adulterated 
by  the  admixture  of  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc  or  other  min¬ 
eral  substance,  by  poisonous  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingre¬ 
dients  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ($100)  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50).  The 
candy  so  adulterated  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed  under 
direction  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

meats. 

1848.  Inspectors  of  beef  and  pork  for  Neiv  Orleans.  The 
Governor  is  required  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  three  Repackers  and  Inspectors  of 
Beef  and  Pork  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

1849.  Storage.  The  inspectors  and  repackers  shall  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  good  and  sufficient  stores  or  yards,  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  and  storing  such  beef  and  pork  as  may  be 
brought  to  them  for  inspection,  in  such  places  as  shall  be 
most  convenient  to  employers,  and  best  calculated  to  facilitate 
their  business ;  but  nothing  shall  be-  allowed  for  storage  for 
any  beef  or  pork  inspected  by  them,  if  taken  away  within 
three  days  after  notice  given  to  the  owner,  or  his  agent,  or 
its  being  inspected  and  repacked;  Provided.  That  no  beef  or 
pork  shall  be  inspected  or  repacked  in  any  part  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  between  Garrison  and  Girod  streets.  - 

1850.  Size  and  construction  of  barerls.  All  barrels  shall 
be  made  of  good  seasoned  oak  or  ash,  free  from  every  defect; 
and  every  barrel  shall  contain  two  hundred  pounds  of  beef 
or  pork,  the  barrel  not  to  measure  more  than  eighteen  inches 
across  the  head,  and  twenty-eight  long,  to  be  hooped  with  at 
least  twelve  good  substantial  hoops';  the  barrel  to  be  branded 
on  the  bilge  with  at  least  the  initials  of  the  cooper's  name  and 
weight  which  is  contained  in  each  barrel,  and  also  to  be 
branded  with  the  first  letters  of  the  Christian  name  and  the 
surname  at  full  length  of  the  inspector. 

1851.  Three  qualities  of  pork  defined.  The  inspectors  and 
repackers  shall  carefully  inspect  all  beef  and  pork,  and  shall 
brand  only  such  as  shall  be  well  fattened;  the  best  quality 
shall  be  denominated  “Mess  Pork,”  and  shall  consist  of  none 
but  the  sides  of  good  fat  hogs,  and  the  barrels  containing  it 
shall  be  branded  on  one  of  the  heads,  "Mess  Pork.” 

The  second  quality  shall  be  denominated  “Prime,”  of  which 
there  shall  not  be  in  a  barrel  more  than  three  shoulders,  the 
legs  being  cut  off  at  the  knee  joint;  the  barrels  shall  not 
contain  more  than  twenty-four  pounds  of  head,  which  shall 
have  the  ears  and  snout  cut  off  at  the  opening  of  the  jaws, 
and  the  brains  and  the  bloody  grizzle  taken  out,  and  the  rest 
of  the  pork,  to  constitute  a  barrel  of  prime  pork,  shall  be 
made  up  of  sides,  necks  and  tail  pieces ;  and  on  the  head  of 
every  barrel  of  such  pork  shall  be  branded,  “Prime  Pork.” 

The  third  quality  of  pork  shall  be  denominated  “Cargo 
Pork,”  of  which  there  shall  not  be  in  a  barrel  more  than  thirty 
pounds  of  head  and  four  shoulders,  and  it  shall  otherwise  be 
merchantable  pork,  and  shall  be  branded  on  one  bead  of  each 
barrel,  “Cargo  Pork.” 

1852.  Three  qualities  of  beef  defined.  All  beef  to  be  re¬ 
packed  for  exportation  shall  be  of  fat  cattle,  and  shall  be  cut 
into  pieces,  as  square  as  may  be,  and  shall  not  exceed  twelve 
nor  be  less  than  four  pounds  weight ;  and  all  beef  which  shall 
be  fat  and  merchantable,  shall  be  sorted  and  divided  into 
three  different  classes,  to  be  denominated  as  Mess,  Prime  and 
Cargo. 

Mess  shall  consist  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  large,  well  fat¬ 
tened  beef,  without  hocks,  shanks,  clods  or  necks;  each  bar- 
ral  to  contain  two  hundred  pounds  of  beef,  and  to  be  branded 
on  the  head,  “Mess  Beef.”  Prime  beef  shall  consist  of  the 
choicest  pieces  of  fat  cattle,  with  not  more  than  one-half  neck 
nor  more  than  two  flanks,  with  the  hocks  cut  off  the  hind 
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legs,  in  the  smallest  place  above  the  joint,  in  a  barrel,  and 
branded,  “Prime  Beef,”  on  one  head. 

Cargo  beef  shall  be  of  fat  cattle,  with  a  proportion  of  good 
pieces,  and  not  more  than  one-half  of  necks,  three  flanks, 
with  the  hocks  cut  off  in  the  same  manner  as  in  prime,  in  a 
barrel,  and  to  be  otherwise  merchantable,  and  to  be  branded, 
“Cargo  Beef.”  The  repacker  shall  not  put  less  than  two 
pecks  of  coarse  salt,  and  six  ounces  of  salt  petre  in  each 
barrel,  and  shall  fill  it  with  pickle  as  strong  as  salt  can  make 
it. 

1853.  Liability  of  inspector.  If  any  inspector  shall  be 
guilty  of  neglect  or  fraud,  or  shall  in  any  way  violate  the  du¬ 
ties  imposed  on  him  by  law,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  any  court  of  competent 
authority,  one-half  to  the  benefit  of  the  informer;  and,  more¬ 
over,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  to  any  person  aggrieved. 

1854.  Alteration  of  brands,  etc.;  penalty.  If  any  person 
shall  intermix,  take  out,  or  shift  any  beef  or  pork,  packed 
and  branded,  as  herein  provided,  or  put  in  any  other  beef  or 
pork,  for  sale  or  exportation,  or  alter,  change  or  deface  any 
brand  or  mark  of  any  inspector,  said  person  shall,  for  every 
offense  pay  a  fine  of  forty  dollars,  one-half  for  the  use  of  the 
informer ;  and,  moreover,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  to  any 
person  aggrieved. 

1855.  Inspector  must  not  deal  m  beef  or  pork.  No  inspec¬ 
tor  and  repacker  of  beef  and  pork  shall  buy  or  sell  more  than 
shall  be  necessary  for  his  own  consumption. 

1856.  Removal  of  inspected  goods.  No  beef  or  pork  that 
shall  have  been  inspected  and  repacked  shall  be  taken  from 
the  stores  and  yards  of  the  inspectors  unless  all  the  expenses 
be  previously  paid,  and  no  owner  or  seller  of  beef  and  pork 
shall  suffer  the  same,  after  inspection,  to  remain  more  than 
twelve  hours  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  to  bad  weather. 

1857.  Expense  of  inspection.  The  inspectors  and  repack¬ 
ers  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  for  every  barrel 
of  pork  or  beef  they  shall  inspect,  repack  and  salt,  thirty-three 
cents  and  one-third,  besides  the  price  of  the  salt,  salt  petre 
and  other  extra  services. 

1858.  Disposition  of  fines.  All  the  proceeds  of  property 
forfeited  and  penalties  incurred  on  the  subject  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  beef  and  pork  shall  be,  one-half  for  the  benefit  of 
the  asylum  or  orphan  boys  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  other  half  for  the- person  prosecuting  in  the  name  of  the 
State. 

RICE. 

Sec.  1.  Cleaning  rice  with  oil,  etc.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  use  oil,  parafine  or  any  other  similar  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  process  of  cleaning  rice  or  in  preparing  it  for 
market,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  weight,  transparency, 
or  brilliancy,  or  for  in  any  manner  bettering  its  appearance. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction 
thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be 
fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  thirty  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  for  each 
offense. 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 

Sec.  1.  Adulteration  with  glucose,  etc.;  branding;  penalty. 
Whoever  shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  ship  or  place 
upon  the  market  for  sale,  either  by  sample,  hogshead,  barrel, 
package,  or  otherwise,  any  sugar  or  molasses,  adulterated 
with  glucose  or  any  foreign  substance,  without  branding  or 
stamping  it  as  such  in  clear,  legible  letters,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  offense,  recoverable  before  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  one-half  of  the  fine  for  the 
benefit  of  the  informer  and  the  other  half  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans. 

Sec.  2.  Plantation  brands.  Whoever  shall  employ  planta¬ 
tion  brands  to  sell  adulterated  sugar  or  molasses,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  as  provided  for  in  section  1  of  this  act. 

Act  49  of  Laws  of  1886,  p.  83 ;  Constitution  and  Revised 
Laws  1904,  vol.  2,  p.  1471. 

MAINE. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  located  at  Orono, 
Maine,  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  food  laws  of 
this  State.  The  standards  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  United  States  for  food  products  are  the 
standards  adopted  for  Maine,  with  the  exception  that  the  sec¬ 
tions  on  fruit  juices  have  been  omitted  and  the  standard 
for  milk  is  fixed  by  the  Maine  statute.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  has  charge  of  the  inspection  of  milk,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  imitations  of  dairy  products. 


GENERAL  FOOD  LAWS. 

Sec.  4.  Unwholesome  food.  Whoever  sells  diseased,  cor¬ 
rupted  or  unwholesome  provision  for  food  or  drink,  knowing 
it  to  be  such,  or  fraudulently  adulterates  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  any  substance  intended  for  food,  or  any  wine,  spirits 
or  other  liquors  intended  for  drink,  so  as  to  render  them 
injurious  to  health,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars ;  and  whoever  kills  or  causes  to  be  killed  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  any  calf  less  than  four  weeks  old,  or  know¬ 
ingly  sells,  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell  for 
food,  the  meat  of  any  calf  killed  when  less  than  four  weeks 
old,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  or  house 
of  correction,  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  fifty  dollars ;  and  all  such  meat  exposed  for  sale,  or 
kept  with  intent  to  sell,  may  be  seized  and  destroyed  by  any 
board  of  health  or  health  officer,  or  any  sheriff,  deputy  sher¬ 
iff,  constable  or  police  officer. 

Sec.  5.  Complaints.  When  complaint  is  made  on  oath  to 
any  court  or  justice  authorized  to  issue  warrants  in  criminal 
cases,  that  meat  of  calves  killed  when  less  than  four  weeks 
old,  is  kept  or  concealed  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  food,  such  magistrate,  when  satisfied  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  for  such  belief,  may  issue  a  warrant  to 
search  therefor. 

laws  of  1903. 

Sec.  2.  Diseased  animal  products.  The  owner  or  other 
person  having  charge  of  any  animal,  or  meat  or  milk  of  any 
animal  affected  with  tuberculosis  or  other  contagious  or  in¬ 
fectious  disease,  who,  knowing  that  the  animal  is  thus  affect¬ 
ed,  shall  hold  the  animal,  or  its  meat  or  milk,  for  human  food, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars. 

laws  of  1905. 

Sec.  1.  Analysis  of  agricultural  seeds.  The  director  of  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  shall  analyze,  or 
cause  to  be  analyzed,  samples  of  agricultural  seeds  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  thirty-nine  of 
the  revised  statutes.  He  shall  take  in  person  or  by  deputy, 
a  sample,  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight,  for  said 
analysis,  from  any  lot  or  package  of  agricultural  seeds  which 
may  be  in  the  possession  of  any  grower,  importer,  agent  or 
dealer  in  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriation  for  analysis  of  food  and  seeds. 
There  shall  be  appropriated  annually  from  the  State  treasury 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  favor  of  the  Maine  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  same  may  be  expended 
in  the  analysis  of  food  and  agricultural  seeds.  So  much  of 
said  appropriation  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  state  to 
the  treasurer  of  said  experiment  station  as  the  director  of  said 
station  may  show  by  his  bills  has  been  expended  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  duties  required  by  the  acts  regulating  the  sale  and 
analysis  of  food  and  the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds.  Such  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  quarterly  upon  the  order  of  the  governor 
and  council,  who  shall  draw  a  warrant  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

Sec.  1.  Adulterated  or  misbranded  food  unlawful.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons  or  corporations  within 
this  state  to  manufacture  for  sale,  to  sell,  or  offer  or  expose 
for  sale  any  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated  or  misbrand¬ 
ed  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  “Food’’  defined.  The  term  food,  as  used  in  this 
act,  shall  include  every  article  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man, 
horses  or  cattle. 

Sec.  3.  “Adulterated”  and  “misbranded”  defined.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  act  an  article  of  food  shall  be  considered  as 
adulterated  or  misbranded : 

First.  If  any  substance  or  substances  be  mixed  or  packed 
with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  qual¬ 
ity  or  strength. 

Second.  If  any  inferior  substance  or  substances  be  substi¬ 
tuted  wholly  or  in  part  for  this  article. 

Third.  If  any  necessary  or  valuable  constituent  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  he  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

Fourth.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of,  or  sold  under  the  name  of 
another  article. 

Fifth.  If  it  be  colored,  coated,  polished  or  powdered 
whereby  damage  is  concealed,  or  if  it  be  made  to  appear  bet¬ 
ter  or  of  greater  value  than  it  is. 

Sixth.  If  it  contains  poisonous  ingredients,  or  if  it  con¬ 
tains  any  antiseptic  or  preservative  not  evident  or  not  known 
to  the  purchaser. 

Seventh.  If  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  diseased, 
filthy,  decomposed  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance. 

Eighth.  If  the  package  or  label  shall  have  any  statement 
purporting  to  name  any  ingredient  or  substance  as  not  being 
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contained  in  the  article,  which  statement  shall  be  untrue  in 
any  particular. 

Ninth.  If  the  package  or  label  shall  bear  any  statement 
purporting  to  name  the  substance  or  substances  of  which  the 
article  is  made,  which  statement  shall  not  fully  give  the  names 
of  all  substances  contained  therein. 

lentil.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mis¬ 
lead  the  purchaser  in  any  particular. 

Provided,  that  any  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  but  which  does  not  contain 
any  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient,  may  be  manufactured 
or  sold  if  the  same  shall  be  plainly  labeled,  branded  or  tagged 
so  as  to  show  the  exact  character  thereof :  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
proprietors,  manufacturers  or  sellers  of  proprietary  foods 
which  contain  no  unwholesome  substances  to  disclose  their 
trade  formulas,  except  that  in  the  case  of  baking  powders 
each  can  or  package  shall  be  plainly  labeled  so  as  to  show 
the  acid  salts  or  salts  contained  therein. 

Sec.  4.  Sampling  and  analyzing  by  experiment  station. 
The  director  of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
shall  analyze,  or  cause  to  be  analyzed,  samples  of  articles  of 
food  on  sale  in  Maine  suspected  of  being  adulterated,  and  at 
such  times  and  to  such  extent  as  said  director  may  determine. 
And  said  director,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  shall  have  free 
access  at  all  reasonable  hours  to  any  place  wherein  articles 
of  food  are  offered  for  sale,  and  upon  tendering  the  market 
price  of  any  such  article  may  take  from  any  person,  persons 
or  corporations  samples  for  analysis. 

Sec.  5.  Publication  of  analyses;  standards.  The  result  of 
all  analyses  of  articles  of  food  made  by  said  director  shall  be 
furnished  by  him  in  the  bulletins  or  reports  of  the  experiment 
station,  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom 
the  samples  were  obtained,  and  the  names  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  thereof.  The  said  director  may  also  adopt  or  fix  the 
standards  of  purity,  quality  or  strength  when  such  standards 
are  not  specified  or  fixed  by  law  and  shall  punish  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  other  information  concerning  articles  of 
food  as  may  be  of  public  benefit. 

Sec.  6.  Penalty.  Whoever  adulterates  or  misbrands  any 
article  of  food  as  defined  in  this  act,  or  whoever  sells,  offers 
or  exposes  for  sale  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  article  of 
food,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
dollars  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  7.  Prosecution.  Whenever  said  director  becomes 
cognizant  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
he  shall  report  such  violation  to  the  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  said  commissioner  shall  prosecute  the  party  or 
parties  thus  reported. 

Sec.  8.  Sale  in  violation  of  act.  No  action  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  auy  court  in  this  State  on  account  of  any  sale  or 
other  contract  made  in  violation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  Repeal.  Sections  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen, 
fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  and  seventeen  of  chapter  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  revised  statutes  and  all  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Effect.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 
11.  Municipal  control  of  meat  and  fish.  Cities  may  estab¬ 
lish  localities  for,  and  regulate  the  sale  of  fresh  meat  and 
fish  therein,  and  fix  penalties  for  breach  thereof. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES. 

Sec.  33.  Adulteration  or  buying  from  unauthorized  source. 

If  a  municipal  officer  buys  any  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be  sold 
according  to  law,  or  any  other  person  than  the  commissioner, 
or  knowingly  obtains  them  from  any  other  source  than  the 
commissioner’s  stock  at  his  place  of  business,  or  if  any  duly 
authorized  town  or  city  agent,  or  any  person  in  his  employ¬ 
ment,  or  by  his  direction,  sells  or  offers  for  sale,  any  such 
liquors  as  have  been  decreed  to  be  forfeited,  or  found  to  be 
impure  as  aforesaid,  or  causes  any  intoxicating  or  malt 
liquors  which  he  or  they  keep  for  sale  to  be  adulterated,  by 
mixing  the  same  with  any  coloring  matter,  drug  or  ingre¬ 
dient,  or  mixes  the  same  with  other  liquors  of  different  kind 
or  quality,  or  with  water,  or  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  such 
liquors  as  are  adulterated,  he  shall  be  punished  as  provided 
in  section  forty-two.  Such  prosecution  shall  be  by  indictment. 

Sec.  34.  Branding;  forfeiture  and  seizure.  No  such  liquors 
owned  by  any  city  or  town,  or  kept  by  any  agent  thereof,  as 
provided  by  law,  are  protected  against  seizure  and  forfeiture, 
under  the  provisions  hereof,  by  reason  of  such  ownership, 
unless  all  casks  and  vessels  in  which  they  are  contained  are 
at  all  times  conspicuously  marked  with  the  name  of  such 
municipality,  and  of  its  agent.  When  such  liquors  are  seized, 
bearing  such  marks  as  are  herein  required,  if  such  liquors  are 
in  fact  not  owned  by  any  such  municipality,  such  false  and 
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fraudulent  marking  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  same  are 
kept  or  deposited  for  unlawful  sale,  and  renders  them  liable 
to  forfeiture  under  this  chapter.  The  liquors  kept  for  sale  by 
such  agents  shall  not  be  adulterated  or  factitious;  and  they 
shall  not  be  protected  from  seizure  and  forfeiture  by  reason 
of  being  kept  for  sale  by  such  agents,  if  they  have  knowledge 
that  the  same  are  adulterated  or  factitious. 

Sec.  36.  Manufacture  and  sale  prohibited ;  penalty.  Who¬ 
ever  manufactures  for  sale  any  intoxicating  liquor,  except 
cider,  and  whoever  sells  any  intoxicating  liquor  manufactured 
by  him  in  this  state,  except  cider,  shall  be  imprisoned  two 
months  and  fined  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  37.  Cider  exempt.  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  the 
sale  of  unadulterated  cider,  unless  the  same  is  sold  to  be  used 
as  a  beverage  or  for  tippling  purposes. 

Sec.  42.  Common  selling  of  intoxicating  liquors  prohibit¬ 
ed  ;  penalty.  No  person  shall  be  a  common  seller  of  intox¬ 
icating  liquors.  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be  fined 
one  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  thirty  days,  or  instead 
of  such  fine  he  may  be  imprisoned  sixty  days  additional. 
On  a  second  and  every  subsequent  conviction,  he  shall  be 
fined  two  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  four  months,  and 
in  default  of  payment  of  fine  and  costs,  he  shall  be  punished, 
by  four  months  additional  imprisonment. 

CANDY. 

Sec.  23.  Adulteration.  Whoever  by  himself,  his  servant, 
or  as  agent  of  any  other  person  or  corporation,  manufactures 
for  sale,  or  knowingly  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  candy  adul¬ 
terated  by  the  admixture  of  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc  or  any 
other  mineral  or  metallic  substance,  or  by  poisonous  colors 
or  flavors,  or  containing  brandy,  whiskey,  rum,  wine  or  any 
alcoholic  liquor  in  liquid  form  or  other  ingredient  deleterious 
or  detrimental  to  health,  offers  for  sale  any  candy  under  the 
name  of  brandy,  whiskey,  rum  or  wine  drops,  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  The  candy  so  adulterated  shall  be  forfeited  and 
destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  County  attorneys 
shall  prosecute  all  complaints  under  this  section  in  all  the 
courts  in  their  respective  counties. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Sec.  6.  Imitation  butter  and  cheese  prohibited.  No  person 
shall  manufacture,  sell,  expose  for  sale  or  have  in  his  pos¬ 
session  with  intent  to  sell,  or  take  orders  for  the  future  de¬ 
livery  of  any  article,  substance  or  compound  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  yellow  butter  or  cbeese,  and  not  made  exclusively 
and  wholly  of  cream  or  milk,  or  containing  any  fats,  oil  or 
grease  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  whether  said  arti¬ 
cle,  substance  or  compound  be  named  oleo-margarine,  butter- 
ine,  or  otherwise  named. — As  amended  March  7,  1905. 

Sec.  7.  Analysis  of  suspected  products.  Every  inspector  of 
milk,  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff  or  constable  shall  institute  com¬ 
plaint  for  violations  of  the  preceding  section  whenever  he 
has  reasonable  cause  for  suspicion,  and  on  the  information 
of  any  person  who  shall  lay  before  him  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  same.  Said  inspector  or  officer  shall  take  specimens  of 
suspected  butter  or  cheese  and  cause  the  same  to  be  analyzed, 
or  otherwise  satisfactorily  tested.  The  expense  of  such  analy¬ 
sis  or  test,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one  case, 
may  be  included  in  the  costs  of  prosecution,  and  taxed  and 
allowed  to  the  officer  paying  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  “Butter”  and  “cheese”  defined.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter,  the  terms  “butter”  and  “cheese”  mean  the  prod¬ 
ucts  usually  known  by  those  names,  and  which  are  manufac¬ 
tured  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  salt  and 
rennet,  and  with  or  without  coloring  matter. — As  amended 
March  7,  1905. 

Sec.  9.  Appointment  of  milk  inspectors.  The  municipal  of¬ 
ficers  of  cities  and  towns  containing  not  less  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  and  the  municipal  officers  of  all  other  towns, 
on  application  of  ten  voters  therein,  shall  appoint  annually 
one  or  more  persons  to  be  inspectors  of  milk,  who,  before 
entering  upon  their  duties,  shall  give  notice  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment  by  publishing  the  same  for  two  weeks  in  a  newspaper 
published  in  their  towns,  if  anv,  otherwise  by  posting  such 
notice  in  two  or  more  public  places  therein ;  and  they  may 
receive  such  fees  as  said  officers  establish. 

Sec.  10.  Records;  taking  of  samples;  prosecution.  Inspec¬ 
tors  shall  keep  an  office  and  books  for  the  purpose  of  record¬ 
ing  the  names  and  places  of  business  of  all  persons  selling 
milk  within  their  limits.  They  may  enter  any  place  where 
milk  is  kept  or  stored  for  sale,  and  examine  all  carriages  used 
in  the  conveyance  thereof,  and  when  they  have  reason  to 
believe  any  milk  found  therein  to  be  adulterated,  they  shall 
take  specimens  thereof,  cause  them  to  be  analyzed  or  other¬ 
wise  satisfactorily  tested,  and  preserve  the  result  as  evidence. 
Said  inspectors  shall  leave  with  the  owner  of  the  milk  in- 
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spected  a  sealed  specimen  of  the  milk  examined  by  them, 
which  shall  be  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  specimen 
taken  at  that  time  by  said  inspectors;  and  they  shall  prose¬ 
cute  for  all  violations  of  the  two  following  sections. 

Sec.  ii.  Marking  of  measures,  etc.  All  measures,  cans  or 
other  vessels,  used  in  the  sale  of  milk,  shall  be  sealed  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  by  wine  measure, 
and  shall  be  marked  by  the  sealer  with  figures  indicating  the 
quantity  which  they  hold,  and  whoever  fraudulently  sells  by 
any  other  measure,  can  or  vessel,  forfeits  twenty  dollars  for 
•each  offense. 

Sec.  12.  Pipettes,  measuring  glasses,  etc.,  tested  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  marked.  All  bottles,  pipettes  or  other  measuring 
glasses  used  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  their 
agents  or  employees,  at  any  creamery,  butter  factory,  cheese 
factory,  condensed  milk  factory  or  elsewhere  in  this  State, 
in  determining  by  the  Babcock  test  or  any  other  test,  the 
value  of  milk  or  cream  received  from  different  persons  at 
such  creameries  or  factories,  shall  be  tested  before  such  use, 
for  accuracy  of  measurement  and  for  accuracy  of  the  per 
cent  scale  marked  thereon.  Such  bottles,  pipettes  or  meas¬ 
uring  glasses  shall  bear  in  marks  or  characters  ineffaceable 
the  evidence  that  such  test  has  been  made  by  the  authority 
named  in  the  following  section.  No  inaccurate  bottles, 
pipettes  or  other  glasses  shall  bear  such  marks  or  characters. 

Sec.  13.  Tests  to  be  made  by  director  of  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  or  his  appointee.  The  director  of  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  or  some  competent  person  designated  by 
him,  shall  test  the  accuracy  of  all  bottles,  pipettes  or  other 
measuring  glasses  used  by  persons,  firms  or  corporations  in 
the  State  buying  or  pooling  milk  or  cream,  or  apportioning 
butter  or  cheese,  made  from  the  same,  by  the  contents  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  contained  therein.  The  said  director,  or  the  person 
designated  by  him,  shall  mark  such  bottles,  pipettes  or  other 
measuring  glasses  as  are  found  correct,  with  marks  or  char¬ 
acters  which  cannot  be  erased,  and  which  marks  or  charac¬ 
ters  shall  stand  as  proof  that  they  have  been  so  tested.  The 
said  director  shall  receive  for  such  service  no  more  than  the 
actual  cost  incurred,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  persons  or 
corporations  for  whom  it  is  done. 

Sec.  14.  Manipulators  of  Babcock  test  must  have  cer¬ 
tificates.  Any  person,  either  for  himself  or  in  the  employ  of 
any  other  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who  manipulates  the 
Babcock  test  or  any  other  test,  whether  mechanical  or  chem¬ 
ical,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  contents  of  butter  fat 
in  milk  or  cream  for  a  basis  of  apportioning  the  value  of  such 
milk  or  cream,  or  of  the  butter  or  cheese  made  from  the 
same,  shall  secure  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
dairy  school  at  the  University  of  Maine  that  he  is  competent 
and  well  qualified  to  perform  such  work.  The  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  application  for  such  certificate  and  in  the 
granting  of  the  same  shall  be  such  as  the  superintendent  of 
that  school  may  arrange,  and  the  fee  for  issuing  a  certificate 
shall  not  exceed  one  dollar,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  appli¬ 
cant. 

Sec.  15.  Standard  sulphuric  acid;  penalty.  Whoever  uses, 
or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  use,  at  any  creamery, 
butter  factory,  cheese  factory  or  condensed  milk  factory,  any 
sulphuric  acid  of  less  than  one  and  eighty-two  hundredths  of 
specific  gravity  in  the  process  known  as  the  Babcock  test  or 
any  other  test  for  determining  the  butter  fat  contents  of  milk 
or  cream,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  a  second  offense  not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  vio¬ 
lating  the  provisions  of  section  twelve,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  for 
a  second  offense  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars;  and 
any  person  violating  section  fourteen  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  Every  inspector  of  milk, 
sheriff,  deputy  sheriff  and  constable  shall  institute  complaint 
against  any  person  violating  said  provisions,  and  one-half  of 
the  fines  shall  go  to  the  complainant  and  the  balance  to  the 
state. 

Sec.  3.  Milk  from  diseased  cows;  penalty;  standards  for 
fat  and  solids.  Whoever  sells  or  offers  for  sale,  milk  or  cream 
from  cows  known  to  be  diseased,  or  from  cows  sick,  or  fed 
upon  any  substance  deleterious  to  its  quality,  or  kept  in  a 
filthy  or  unsanitary  condition,  or  milk  to  which  water  or 
any  foreign  substance  has  been  added,  or  sells  or  offers  for 
sale  as  pure  milk,  any  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been 
taken,  or  milk  in  or  from  cans  or  other  utensils  that  are  not 
kept  in  as  clean  or  sanitary  condition,  shall  for  a  first  offense 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  for  a 
second  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 
When  milk  shall,  by  analysis,  be  found  to  contain  over  eighty- 
eight  per  cent  of  water  or  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  solids 


exclusive  of  fat,  it  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  that 
said  milk  has  been  watered,  and  when  milk,  by  analysis, 
shall  be  found  to  contain  less  than  twelve  per  cent  of  solids 
and  less  than  three  per  cent  of  fat,  it  shall  be  deemed  prima 
facie  milk  from  which  cream  has  been  taken,  and  any  milk 
which,  by  analysis,  shall  be  found  to  contain  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stance,  shall  be  deemed  milk  to  which  a  foreign  substance  has 
been  added. 

As  amended  March  7,  1905. 

laws  of  1905. 

Sec.  2.  Oleomargarine  in  hotels,  etc.  No  person  shall  fur¬ 
nish  oleomargarine  in  any  hotel,  restaurant  or  boarding  house, 
or  at  any  lunch  counter,  to  a  guest  or  patron  thereof,  instead 
of  butter,  without  notifying  said  guest  or  patron  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  so  furnished  is  not  butter. 

Sec.  3.  Imitation  butter  or  cheese.  No  person  shall  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  to  any  person  who  asks,  sends  or  inquires  for 
butter  or  cheese,  any  substance  or  compound  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  butter  or  cheese. 

Sec.  4.  Renovated  butter  must  be  labeled.  No  person  shall 
sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  renovated  butter,  unless  the 
words  “renovated  butter”  shall  be  conspicuously  and  plainly 
stamped,  labeled  or  marked,  so  that  said  words  cannot  be 
easily  defaced,  upon  the  top  and  side  of  every  tub,  firkin,  box 
or  package  containing  said  article  or  compound.  The  seller 
at  retail  of  said  article  or  compound,  which  is  not  in  the 
original  package,  shall  attach  to  each  package  so  sold  and 
deliver  therewith  to  the  purchaser  a  label  or  wrapper  bearing 
in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  outside  of  the  package  the 
words  “renovated  butter.” 

Sec.  5.  Penalty.  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  the  four  preceding  sections  shall  be  punished  for  the  first 
offense  by  a  fine  not  exceding  one  hundred  dollars  and  for 
the  second  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

Approved  March  7,  1905. 

Sec.  1.  Babcock  test.  On  and  after  July  first,  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  five,  all  milk  or  cream  purchased  by 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  for  use  in  or  to  be  resold 
by  any  creamery  in  this  State,  shall  be  weighed  and  shall  be 
tested  by  the  Babcock  test  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  butter 
fat  per  pound  therein  contained ;  and  the  value  of  the  cream 
or  milk  thus  purchased  shall  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  per  pound  as  thus  ascertained.  The  test  herein 
provided  shall  be  made  by  the  owners  or  operators  of  the 
creamery  purchasing  as  aforesaid,  but  upon  petition  in  writ¬ 
ing,  signed  by  twenty-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  patrons  of 
any  creamery  and  addressed  to  the  commissioner  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  upon  petition  in  writing  signed  by  the  owner  or  oper¬ 
ator  of  any  creamery  and  addressed  to  said  commissioner, 
one  or  more  tests  shall  be  made  by,  or  under  the  direction 
of  said  commissioner,  and  the  finding  of  said  commissioner 
shall  be  conclusive  upon  all  parties  therein  concerned.  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  when  the  total  number  of  patrons  of 
any  one  creamery  exceeds  one  hundred  then  the  number  of 
petitioners  herein  required  by  patrons  need  not  exceed  thirty. 
All  samples  of  cream  treated  by  said  test  shall  he  weighed 
and  the  standard  unit  for  testing  shall  be  eighteen  grams. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  the 
servant  or  agent  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days  for  every  such  vio¬ 
lation. 

Approved  March  15,  1905. 

Sec.  9.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  inquire  into 
the  methods  of  making  butter  and  cheese  in  creameries  or 
cheese  factories,  together  with  the  methods  of  taking,  pre¬ 
serving  and  testing  samples  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  same, 
investigate  all  dairy  products  and  the  production  thereof,  and 
shall  disseminate  such  information  as  will  tend  to  produce 
a  better  quality  thereof.  He  shall  act  for  the  state  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  production,  sale  or 
manufacture  of  milk,  oleomargarine  or  renovated  butter;  and 
for  the  above  purposed  he  may  employ  chemists,  agents  and 
counsel,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of 
such  laws ;  and  for  such  expenses  there  shall  be  appropriated 
a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  allowed  upon 
the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council  upon  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  proper  itemized  vouchers. 

As  amended  March  7,  1905. 

Sec.  2.  He  and  his  agents  and  assistants  shall  have  access 
to  all  places  of  business,  factories,  buildings,  carriages  and 
cars  used  in  the  manufacture,  transportation  or  sale  of  dairy 
products  or  imitations  thereof,  and  to  all  vessels  and  cans 
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used  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy  products  and  their 
imitations.  Whoever  hinders,  obstructs,  or  in  any  way  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  his  agents,  a  milk 
inspector  or  other  authorized  officer  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  first  offense  and  01  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  sub¬ 
sequent  offense. 

Sec.  3.  I  his  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

Approved  March  7,  1905. 

laws  of  1906. 

ACT  No.  98. 

By  Mr.  Smart.  House  Bill  295. 

(Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Quar¬ 
antine.)  Substitute  for  House  Bills  52  and  94. 

AN  ACT 

To  further  carry  into  effect  Art.  297  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  to  preserve  the  public  health. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana : 

Sec.  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  in 
order  to  further  carry  into  effect  Art.  297  of  the  Constitution 
of  1898,  to  revise  the  sanitary  code  provided  for  by  Section 
3  of  Act  192  of  1898,  and  to  incorporate  therein  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  manufacture,  sale  and  inspection  of 
foods,  liquors,  waters  and  drugs  within  the  State  in  so  far  as 
the  same  may  affect  the  public  health;  to  fix  standards  of 
purity;  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  samples  and  the 
entering  of  premises  for  this  purpose;  to  provide  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  foods,  liquors, 
drugs  and  water;  to  employ  an  analyst  and  assistants,  and 
fix  and  pay  their  compensation ;  and  to  do  all  other  acts  as 
may  be  requisite  and  proper  to  carry  this  act  into  effect. 

Provided,  that  as  a  standard  of  purity  and  strength  for 
drugs,  chemicals  and  medicines,  the  said  board  shall  adopt  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary  as 
to  all  drugs,  chemicals  and  medicines  therein  contained  and 
treated  of ;  and  the  board  shall  renew  said  adoption  as  often 
as  new  or  revised  edition  of  the  said  Pharmacopoeia  and  Na¬ 
tional  Formulary  are  issued. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  power  to 
further  revise  and  amend  said  sanitary  code,  is  hereby  con¬ 
ferred  on  said  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  State  of  Lou¬ 
isiana,  provided  that  any  revisions  or  amendments  adopted 
by  said  board,  shall  before  going  into  effect,  be  promulgated 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  required  by  existing  law  for  the 
sanitary  code. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  any  person  vio¬ 
lating  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  sanitary  code,  shall  on 
conviction  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  firsr 
offense;  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  four  hundred 
dollars  for  the  second  offense;  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
ten  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  all  fines  imposed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  state,  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  president  of  the  said  board  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Governor  of  the  operations  of  said  Board  of 
Health  under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Be  is  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  shall 
take  effect  from  and  after  its  promulgation,  and  all  laws  and 
parts  of  laws  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

J.  W.  HYAMS, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

P.  M.  LAMBREMONT, 

President  Pro  Tern,  of  the  Senate. 


Approved  July  7,  1906. 

NEWTON  C.  BLANCHARD, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


A  true  copy : 

EUGENE  J.  McGIVNEY, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Promulgated  July  12,  1906. 


DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  LOUISIANA 

ON  FOOD  LAWS. 

ADULTERATION.  Under  a  charter  authorizing  the  city 
to  prohibit  the  adulteration  of  drinks,  it  may  by  ordinance 
adopt  a  legal  standard  against  the  adulteration,  so  long  as 
such  standard  is  not  unreasonable.  State  vs.  Fourcede,  45 
La.  Ann.  717. 

ORIGINAL  PACKAGES.  Original  packages  are  defined 
as  bundles  put  up  for  transportation  or  commercial  hand¬ 
ling,  and  usually  consist  of  a  number  of  things  brought 
together  for  convenient  handling  and  conveyance.  State 
\s.  Board  of  Assessors,  46  La.  Ann.  318. 

MILK.  The  city  charter  authorizes  an  ordinance  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  adulteration  of  milk  by  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  council  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated  food.  State 
vs.  Stone,  46  La.  Ann.  147;  State  vs.  Labatut,  39  La.  Ann. 
514;  State  vs.  Fourcade,  45  La.  Ann.  718. 

MILK.  A  city  council  which  is  given  power  by  the  city 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated  food  is  authorized  to 
pass  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  milk. 
State  vs.  Stone,  46  La.  Ann.  147. 


Nowak  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Bi-  Products  of  Milk 

1  . «  t 

W  arehouse  and  Salesrooms: 

90  West  Van  Buren  Street, 

CHICAGO 


NORTH 

WEST 


AND 


NORTH-WEST 


via 


Fast  through  train  service  to  all  points 
from  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  Peoria 
on  the  East;  to  Omaha,  Denver,  the 
Black  Hills,  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  the  West,  and  north¬ 
ward  to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Superior,  Ashland,  Mar¬ 
quette  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  "Best  of  Everything. 

W.  B.  KNISKERN, 

P.  T.  M. 

NW37I  Chioago,  III. 
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OF  FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICIALS 


ARIZONA. 

PHOENIX. 

TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  M.  Dodsworth,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Health,  Secretary  of  Board. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

STATE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  BUREAU,  114  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

John  A.  Bliss  of  Alameda  County,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 
W.  Frank  Pierce  of  Alameda  County. 

Geo.  R.  Sneatli  of  San  Mateo  County. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Miss  Belle  P.  Gill,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

J.  B.  Noble,  Commissioner. 

R.  O.  Eaton,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Chemist. 

E.  Monroe  Bailey. 

J.  Lehn  Kreider. 

E.  J.  Shanley. 

Kate  G.  Barber. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Health  Officer,  William  C.  Woodward. 

Chemist,  R.  L.  Lynch. 

Deputy  Health  Officer,  H.  C.  McLean. 

Chief  Inspector,  W.  C.  Fowler. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

O.  B.  Stevens,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  F.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

John  M.  McCandless,  State  Chemist. 

R.  G.  Williams,  First  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

James  Q.  Burton,  Second  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  DAIRY,  PURE  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSlfiN. 

A.  F.  Hitt,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Macy,  State  Chemist. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Schuknecht  Assistant  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

Miss  Lucy  Doggett,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Frank  Hoey,  Chicago,  Inspector. 

C.  J.  Kjellquist,  Rockford,  inspector. 

J.  C.  Eagleton,  Robinson,  Inspector. 

H.  J.  Hamlin,  Jr.,  Shelbyville,  Inspector. 

Laura  C.  Collins,  Chicago,  Stenographer. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J,  N.  Hurty,  M.  D.,  Phar.  D.,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Health  and  State  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  IMOINES. 

H.  R.  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  E.  Smith,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

P.  H.  Kieffer,  Assistant  Dairy  Commisisoner. 

W.  S.  Smarzo,  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner. 

KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

M.  A.  Scovell,  Director  Experiment  Station. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,  Food  Divi¬ 
sion. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chemist,  Food  Division. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

C.  H.  Irion,  M.  D.,  President. 

W.  G.  Owen,  M.  D.,  Vice-President. 

W.  S.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. 

A.  W.  Gilman,  Commissioner. 

L.  H.  Merrill.  Chemist  in  charge  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Welch,  President. 

John  S.  Fulton,  M.  D..  Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ROOM  136,  STATE  HOUSE.  _ 

P.  M.  Howard,  General  Agent,  Massachusetts  Dairy  Bu¬ 
reau. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

C.  D.  Richardson,  West  Brookfield,  Chairman  of  Dairy 
Bureau. 

J.  M.  Danforth,  Lynnfield  Centre,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 
H.  E.  Paige,  Amherst,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 

FOOD  DIVISION  OF  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  Harrington,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Albert  E.  Leach,  Chemist,  Food  and  Drug  Analyses. 

Chas.  A.  Goessman,  Milk  Analyst  for  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

H.  C.  Lythgoe,  Assistant  Chemist. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

A.  C.  Bird,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Colon  C.  Lillie,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Floyd  W.  Robison,  State  Analyst. 

L.  H.  Van  Wormer,  Assistant  Chemist. 

M.  J.  Smith,  Clerk. 

Helen  M.  St.  John,  Clerk. 

Ida  M.  Harris,  Clerk. 

Alma  Hinds,  Stenographer. 

Henry  Kiekintveldt,  Clerk. 

Fred  S.  Dunks,  Clerk. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

STAFF  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

E.  K.  Slater,  Commissioner. 

Milton  A.  Trenham,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Wall,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

Ralph  Hoagland,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Miss  Marjorie  Cole,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Williams,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Alice  Corcoran,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Perry,  Clerk. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coughlin,  Clerk. 

Miss  Emma  Stuhlfeier,  Clerk. 

H.  T.  Sondergaard,  Litchfield,  Creamery  Expert. 

Frank  Shrewsbury,  Long  Lake,  Creamery  Expert. 

J  C.  Joslin,  Mankato,  Creamery  Inspector. 

H.  J.  Credicott,  Easton,  Creamery  Inspector. 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Crookston,  Creamery  Inspector. 

Thomas  Manley,  St.  Paul,  Herd  and  Barn  Inspector. 

E.  B.  Heiberg,  Montevideo,  Food  Inspector. 

Harris  Bennett,  Duluth,  Food  Inspector. 

Wm.  G.  Graham,  Long  Prairie,  Food  Inspector. 

John  McCabe,  St.  Peter,  Food  Inspector. 

M.  J.  Moriarty,  St.  Paul,  Food  Inspector. 

G.  J.  Robel,  Mankato,  Food  Inspector. 

J.  G.  Fowler,  Mankato,  Food  Inspector. 

A.  Palmquist,  Milk  Inspector. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

Robert  M.  Washburn,  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

D.  J.  Clifford,  Deputy  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

MONTANA. 

MONTANA  MEAT  AND  MILK  INSPECTION  COMMISSION. 

HELENA. 

Dr.  Wm.  Treacv,  President. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Tuttle. 

M.  E.  Knowles,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

W.  F.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the  department. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Director  of  Labora¬ 
tory. 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

Walter  B.  Pope,  Assistant  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Henry  Mitchell,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fitz  Randolph,  Director  State  Laboratory  of  Hy¬ 
giene. 

Shippen  Wallace,  Analyst. 

Geo.  W.  McGuire,  Chief  Inspector. 

S.  S.  Vandruff,  Assistant  Inspector. 

W.  S.  Townsend,  Assistant  Inspector. 

D.  C.  Bowen,  Assistant  Inspector. 

NEW  YORK. 


ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Charles  A.  Wieting,  Commissioner. 

Assistant  Commissioners — 

George  L.  Flanders,  First  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Frederick  J.  H.  Kracke,  Assistant  Commissioner  Second 
District,  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

Ebenezer  J.  Preston. 

T.  James  Owens. 

S.  Brown  Richardson. 

Charles  T.  Russell. 

Verlett  C.  Beebe. 

William  T.  Hughes. 

John  H.  Grant. 

James  P.  Clark. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Alec.  H.  Seymour,  Secretary. 

F.  D.  Beagle,  Chief  Clerk. 

Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Director  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

S.  L.  Patterson,  Commissioner. 

T.  K.  Bruner,  Secretary. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist. 

W.  M.  Allen,  Food  Chemist. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner. 

R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 


COLUMBUS.. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Horace  Ankeney,  Commissioner,  Columbus. 

John  J.  Kinney,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Cincinnati. 

George  Demuth,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Toledo. 

G.  M.  Shafer,  Chief  Inspector,  Food  Department,  Canal 
Fulton. 

R.  L.  Allbritain,  Chief  Clerk,  Columbus. 

Roscoe  J.  Mauck,  Chief  Counsel,  Columbus. 

Perry  L.  Hobbs,  Chemist,  Cleveland. 

»T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  Cincinnati,  3935  Spring 
Grove  Avenue. 

Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids. 

O.  S.  Marchworth,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

H.  A.  Weber,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

William  McPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

B.  S.  Young,  Chemist,  Ada. 

J.  H.  Beal,  Chemist,  Scio. 

O.  G.  Brooks,  Messenger,  Columbus. 

Annie  C.  Hoge,  Clerk,  Columbus. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  V.  Tartar,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

A.  L.  Kniselev,  Chemist. 

Dr.  Charles  Withycombe,  Director  Oregon  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

N.  B.  Cntchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
Oliver  D.  Shock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION. 

Prof.  C  B.  Cochran,  Chief  Chemist. 


Mary  V.  Rhone,  Clerk. 

H.  G.  Durborow,  Clerk. 

J.  Herbert  Thomas.  Clerk. 

Etta  M.  Kremer,  Clerk. 

Mary  E.  Seaman,  Stenographer. 

W.  R.  Swartz,  Messenger. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Albert  G.  Sprague,  M.  D.,  President. 

Gardner  T.  Swartz,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

T.  Grange  Simons,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

James  Evans,  Secretary,  Florence. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

WEBSTER. 

E.  W.  Smail,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

John  W.  Arthur,  Assistant. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Shepard,  Brookings,  S.  D.,  State  Chemist. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

W.  J.  McMurray,  M.  D.,  President. 

J.  A.  Albright,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 
John  S.  Hamel,  Assistant  Secretary. 

J.  M.  King,  State  Chemist. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Tabor,  State  Health  Officer. 

E.  E.  Walker,  Secretary. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

John  Peterson,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Holton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Truman  R.  Stileo,  M.  D.,  Treasurer,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

E.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 

DAVENPORT. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Daven¬ 
port,  Washington. 

Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Pullman,  Washington. 
L.  W.  Hanson,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Seattle. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Inspector,  Spokane. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

James  O.  Thompson,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Richard  Fischer,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 

J.  G.  Moore,  Second  Assistant  Commissioner,  Creamery 
Expert. 

F.  M.  Buzzell,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

Ethel  D.  Thomas,  Stenographer  and  Confidential  Clerk. 

A.  G.  Kundert,  Assistant  Chemist. 

F.  W.  Tweeden,  Assistant  Chemist. 

F.  E.  Carswell,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
E.  L.  Aderhold,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
J.  D.  Cannon,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
Fred  Marty,  Swiss  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  In¬ 
spector. 

Thomas  Corneliuson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
H.  C.  Larson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

P.  A.  Larson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

Will  McAdam,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

James  Van  Duser,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

W.  F.  Scott,  Food  Inspector. 

WYOMING. 

EVANSTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

E.  W.  Burke.  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 

Ross  Moudy,  Laramie,  Assistant  State  Chemist. 
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■In 


PERFECT  FOOD 
FOR  MAN 


!j  The  food  which  contains  in  itself  every  element  necessary, 
■j  in  right  proportions,  properly  prepared  by  a  physician 
and  chemist  which  makes  the  perfect  food  for  man,  is 

DR.  PRICE’S 

WHEAT  FLAKE  CELERY 


FOOD 


Persons  whose  diet  is  composed  of  most  wholesome 
foods  are  comparatively  free  from  disease  and  are  active 
mentally  and  physically.  Dr.  Price’s  Food  being  made 
from  the  whole  grain  of  the  wheat,  if  eaten  daily,  dis¬ 
poses  to  keep  the  bowels  regular. 

Palatable — Nutritious — Easy  of  Digestion  and  Ready  to  Eat 
Can  be  served  hot.  Put  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes;  or  cook  In  boiling  milk 

10c  a  package  J*rv  J,£ernflf“re  ~  ^  84 

All  Grocers 


My  Signature 
on  every 
package 


the: 

Americdn  Food  Laboratory 

1235-1240  Caxton  Bldg.  334  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO 

TELEPHONE  HARRISON  2473 


SPECIALTIES 

Food  Stuffs;  Water  —  Potable,  Mineral. 
Boiler;  Drugs,  Liquors,  Food  Colors  and 
Preservatives,  Cattle  Feeds,  Fertilizers. 

Technical  information  as  to  requirements  of  State 
Food,  Drug,  Fertilizer  and  Stock  Food  Laws. 


INDUSTRIAL 

Factory  Processes,  Factory  Investigations, 
Chemical  Patents  Perfected,  Practical 
Receipts,  Soap  and  Glycerine,  Paints  and 
Oils,  Utilization  of  Bi-Products,  Toxicologi¬ 
cal  Work,  Infant  and  Invalid  Foods. 


dtes’lt 


LOMAX’S 

(ORIGINAL) 

Pepsin  Ginger  Ale 


The  formula  of  this  Ginger  Ale  is  the  result 
of  many  years  experience  by  expert  chemists 
and  laboratory  research. 

Lomax’s  Pepsin  Ginger  Ale 

is  made  from  the  Pure  Jamaica  Ginger,  com¬ 
bined  with  Pepsin  and  Aromatics,  which  gives 
it  an  unadulterated  composition.  It's  invigor¬ 
ating,  exhilarating  and  digestive  properties 
make  it  superior  to  any  ginger  ale  on  the  market. 


When  not  in  use,  have  the  bottle  well  corked  and 
lying  on  its  side,  and  it  will  keep  sparkling  and  clear. 

ON  SALE  AT  ALL  PLACES 


WEISEL  &  CO. 

...  Manufacturers  of" _ 

High  Grade  SAUSAGES  o  m  l.  y 

609  East  Water  Street  Milwaukee,  vVis. 

CHICAGO  BRANCH:  —  51  to  83  LA  SALLE  STREET  Tel.  connection 


We  are  the  Largest  “p'aT/l 

MUSTARD  AND  CATSUP 

HUSS-EDLER  PRESERVE  COMPANY, 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices.  75-79  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 


Seipp’s 

Extra  Pale 
Beer 


Absolutely  pure, 
wholesome,  well 
aged,  thoroughly 
pasteurized,  chill 
and  summer 
proof.  : :  : :  : : 


C.  SEIPP  BREWING  CO. 

27th  St.  and  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Telephones: 

Calumet 730  and  869 


Milk  that  is  PURE 

The  Most  Important  and 
Economical  Article  of  Food 
is  Milk ! 

The  M  ost  Important 
Question  is  its  PURITY! 

BORDEN’S 


EAGLE 

Brand 

Condensed 


Peerless 

Brand 

Evaporated 


MILK  CREAM 

Supreme  for  Purity 


(Unsweetened) 


BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 


“  Leaders  of  Quality” 


Est.  1857 


NEW  YORK 


Food 

Products 


enable  you  to  make  good,  meals  out  of 
“hurry”  meals. 

Libby’s  Food  Products  are  ready  to 
serve  when  you  get  them,  yet  are  cooked 
as  carefully  and  as  well  as  you  could  do 
it  in  your  own  kitchen. 

Ox  Tongue,  Dried  Beef,  Boned  Chick¬ 
en,  Deviled  Ham,  Veal  Loaf — these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  kinds  your  dealer 
keeps. 

Try  for  luncheon  or  supper  tomorrow, 
some  sliced  Chicken  Loaf. 

Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Good 
Things  to  Eat.”  free  if  you  write 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 


BAUSCH  LOMB 

CHEMICALS  AND 
CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

are  found  in  the  leading  scientific  and 
commercial  laboratories  in  the  country. 

POLARISCOPE 

A  half  shade  apparatus  with  Laurent’s 
polarizer,  consisting  of  a  single  Nicol 
and  a  rock  crystal  pLte,  with  obser¬ 
vation  tubes  of  100,  200  and  220  mm. 
long  and  with  sodium  gas  lamp. 

This  apparatus  is  particularly  adapted 
for  exact  chemical  analysis,  reading  to 
1  minute.  They  are  imported  on  order. 

Prices  on  Application. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Washington 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

Frankfurt,  a.  M.  Germany 


Dairy  and  Food  Departments  Have  Endorsed 


DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 

As  Standard  and  True  to  Label 


One  package  10  cents,  makes  one 
pint  of  wholesome  Fruit  Jelly. 
All  the  flavors  from  true  fruits. 


GRAND  PRIZE 

(The  highest  honor) 

Awarded  to 


Flavoring 

Extracts 


At  the 

ST.  LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 

For  sale  by  all  representative  grocers. 
Manufactured  by 


A  boon  to  the  housewife. 

Ice  Cream  in  seven  minutes 
Remarkable  for  smoothness,  pal¬ 
atableness  and  purity. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.,  CHICAGO 


THIS  IS  THE  TIME 

of  the  year  when  picknickers, 
automobilists  and  campers 
WILL  BUY 


Snider’s 

Pork& 

Beans 

with  Tomato  Sauce 

if  you  have  them 
on  sale. 


A  Quick,  Nutritious  Luncheon— Hot  or  Cold. 

Order  at  once  from  your  jobber.  Write  us 
if  you  are  not  supplied  promptly 

The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Company 

Makers  of  Snider’s  Catsup  CINCINNATI 


A  MATTER  OF  HEALTH 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure 

HAS  HO  SUBSTITUTE 

A  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder 
free  from  alum  or  phos- 
phatic  acid 


Refectory  in  Washington  Park,  Chicago. 


U  nsweetened  Oond6i  Mill-'  Known  As 


EVAPORATED  CREAM 

WAS  ORIGINATED  IN  1885  BY 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 


THEIR  HIGHLAND  BRAND 


AWARDS 

Silver  Medal 

Mechanic's  Institute,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  1887. 

Gold  Medal 

Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  1889. 

Silver  Medal 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechan¬ 
ic’s  Association,  Boston,  1890. 

Gold  Medal 

Piedmont  Exposition,  Atlanta,  1891. 


-Vi  il 
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MARK 


.TRADE 

IlKIBS' 


AWARDS 

Medal  and  Diploma 

World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  1903. 

Gold  Medal  and  Diploma 

California  Midwinter  Fair,  San 
Francisco,  1894. 

Gold  Medal 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
1904. 


Is  renowned  for  its  quality  on  land  aDd  sea.  Though  it  is  slightly  more  expensive  than  any 
other  brand,  it  is  constantly  in  urgent  demand. 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  HIGHLAND,  ILL.  Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


ATLAS 

Non-Poisonous  Synthetic  Colors 

ATLAS  VEGETABLE  COLORS 

IN  PASTE  OR  DRY  FORM 


Atlas  Carmine 

nTIo 

Guaranteed  absolutely  free 
from  coal  tar  matter.  Has 
no  equal  in  strength,  clearness 
or  brilliancy. 


Koncentrona 

::  ::  OUR  NEW  ::  :: 

VEGETABLE  BROWN 

To  replace  Coal  Tar  or  Iron 
Browns.  The  only  adaptable 
Vegetable  Brown,  very  strong 
and  correct  in  shade. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  (Sl  COMPANY 

Established  1851 

112  Franklin  Street.  CHICAGO  87  Park  Place,  NEW  YORK 
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Addresses  Delivered 

AT  THE 

TENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy 

Departments 

AT 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  July  17th,  1906. 


CONFLICT  OF  LAWS. 

GEORGE  L.  FLANDERS. 

The  government  under  which  ■  we  live  is  peculiar 
'/chen  compared  with  ether  and  older  governments. 
John  Quincy  Adams  speaks  of  it  as  a  ‘‘complicated 
machine,  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  world.”  It 
is  a  government  with  a  written  constitution.  Dr. 
Brownson  says  that  the  American  constitution  has  no 
prototype  in  any  prior  constitution.  The  American 
form  can  be  classed  throughout  with  none  of  the 
forms  of  government  described  by  Aristotle,  or  even 
by  later  authorities.  Aristotle  knew  only  four  forms — 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy  and  mixed  govern¬ 
ments.  The  American  form  is  none  of  these,  nor 
any  combination  of  them.  It  is  a  new,  original  con¬ 
tribution  to  political  science.  It  was  evidently  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  fathers  in  forming  this  government  to 
so  place  and  distribute  the  power  that  it  would  remain 
with  the  people  and  yet  be  not  so  unwieldy  as  to  be 
impracticable.  We,  who  have  been  born  and  live  un¬ 
der  it.  perhaps  do  not  realize  the  thought,  care  and 
ingenuity  required  to  construct  a  government  that 
would  be  sufficiently  conservative  to  insure  the  rights 
of  the  people  as  against  the  possible  ambitions  of  those 
who  might  be  clothed  with  power  or  authority,  and  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  strong  and  aggressive  to 
protect  .itself  as  against  the  menacing  advances  from 
the  outside. 

Just  where  the  ideas  originated  that  finally  shaped 


the  course  of  thought  that  gave  us  this  peculiar  form 
of  government  it  might  be  hard  to  determine,  at  least 
with  sufficient  authority  to  make  the  opinion  unani¬ 
mous.  Dr.  Brownson,  however,  gives  great  credit  to 
the  Five  Nations  for  the  example  that  gave  the  funda¬ 
mental  thought  to  the  originators.  He  says  relative 
to  it:  ‘‘It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  system  that 
we  have  of  dividing  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
of  government,  as  to  subject  matter,  between  the  states 
and  the  United  States,  making  the  states  supreme  over 
their  respective  territories  and  inhabitants  as  to  cer¬ 
tain  subjects  of  power,  and  the  United  States  supreme 
over  the  whole  territory  and  all  inhabitants  as  to  the 
subjects  of  power  confided  to  it,  is  somewhat  like  the 
system  of  government  of  the  Five  Nations,  or  Iroquois 
Nation,  which  originally  inhabited  New  York.  The 
government  inaugurated  under  the  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation  was  still  more  like  the  Iroquois  form  in 
that  it  embodied  the  distinctive  feature  of  reliance 
upon  moral  force  alone  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
federal  authority  by  the.  local  governments  and  the 
inhabitants.  The  Iroquois  were  the  most  powerful 
Indian  tribe  with  which  the  English  settlers  came 
in  contact,  and  this  remarkable  feature  of  their  system 
of  government,  and  its  wonderful  efficiency,  excited 
much  attention  and  caused  it  to  be  described  bv  pre¬ 
revolutionary  writers.  The  framers  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  must  have  been  conversant  with  this  Indian  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  they  may  have  received  from  this  hum- 
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ble  source  some  important  suggestions  for  the  system 
they  adopted.” 

Whether  our  pattern  was  formulated  in  the  savage 
mind  as  a  result  of  conditions  and  requirements  that 
necessitated  unity,  I  do  not  know.  The  fact  that  it  is 
good  for  its  inhabitants  and  beneficent  to  mankind  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  give  it  hearty  words  of  approval 
and  loyal  support,  irrespective  of  whether  its  origin 
was  in  the  untutored  mind  of  the  savage,  or  whether 
it  came  from  the  scholastic  mind  of  his  white  brother. 
It  is  here,  and  here  to  stay,  and  whatever  else  it  may 
stand  for,  it  is  emblematical  of  unity,  of  coherence 
and  not  of  conflict,  save  in  minor  details  and  save 
such  mental  conflicts  as  produce  the  alertness  neces¬ 
sary  for  progressive 
mental  activity.  It 
should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  here  more 
than  elsewhere  that 
all  our  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  con¬ 
flict  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  methods  to 
obtain  them. 

Before  spealci  n  g 
directly  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  conflR* 
of  laws,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  briefly  the 
source  of  power  of 
the  law  enacting  bo¬ 
dies  in  this  govern¬ 
ment,  the  origin  and 
extent  of  the  power 
exercised  by  each, 
and  the  possible  re¬ 
sults  upon  s  u  c  h 
laws,  so  passed,  by 
other  branches  of 
the  government  or 
governments.  The 
people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  under  the  theory 
of  our  government 
are  the  supreme 
power,  and  their  will 
is  the  supreme  law  ; 
they  have  ordained  certain  methods  and  certain  chan¬ 
nels  by  and  through  which  that  law  shall  be  expressed, 
by  and  through  which  that  law  shall  be  inter¬ 
preted.  For  that  purpose  they  have  constructed 
a  nation  and  they  have  constructed  46  states  ; 
the  nation  being  a  government  for  the  whole  people 
of  the  country,  and  each  state  being  a  government  for 
the  people  within  its  borders.  The  national  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  constitution  formed  by  the  whole  people 
defining  the  powers,  duties  and  rights  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  enumerating  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
powers  and  rights  of  states.  Each  state  has  its  con¬ 
stitution  formed  by  the  people  of  the  state,  which  de¬ 
termines  certain  things  which  must  and  must  not  be 
done.  This  constitution  is  the  fundamental  and  su¬ 
preme  written  law  of  the  state  and  controls,  provid¬ 
ing  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  powers  or  prohibitions 
granted  or  provided  in  the  national  constitution.  At 
this  point  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  constitutions.  The  powers  granted  in 
the  constitution  of  the  national  government  are  de¬ 


rivative  powers  granted  to  that  government  by  the 
people  as  a  wholejqmd  are  not  supposed  to  be  powers 
inherent  within  theVgovernment  itself,  so  that  it  is  a 
general  proposition  if  the  national  government  desires 
to  take  action  in  any  direction  it  must  first  inquire 
of  its  constitution  whether  the  power  to  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  granted  by  the  people  to  it.  If  such 
power  is  not  found  to  have  been  conferred,  such  action 
cannot  be  legally  taken. 

On  the  contrary,  all  powers  not  granted  or  given 
to  the  national  government  are  supposed  to  be  reserved 
to  the  states,  and  a  state  has  the  right  to  take  such 
action  as  it  may  see  fit,  provided  that  its  own  con¬ 
stitution  does  not  forbid  it,  or  that  such  action  is  not 

to  exercise  a  power 
granted  to  the  na- 
t  i  onal  government, 
and  has  not  been 
f  o  r  b  i  dden  to  the 
state  in  the  national 
constitution ;  so  that 
when  it  is  desired 
that  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  take 
action,  the  inquiry 
is,  is  such  action 
within  the  powers 
given  to  the  national 
government,  or  is  it 
forbidden  in  either 
of  the  constitutions 
—national  or  state 
— if  not,  then  the 
power  to  do  so  is  in¬ 
herent  within  the 
people  of  the  state. 
At  this  point  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  first  pos¬ 
sible  chance  for  a 
conflict  of  laws. 
'There  are  46  states, 
each  with  its  funda¬ 
mental  law  or  con¬ 
stitution.  It  would 
be  phenomenal  in¬ 
deed  if  these  46  con¬ 
stitutions  agreed  in 
every  par  t  i  c  u  1  a  r 
upon  all  questions  affecting  the  people.  If  they  do 
not  agreed,  there  is  no  way  for  reconciliation  except 
by  amendments  from  the  people.  If  these  constitu¬ 
tions  do  not  agree  with  the  national  constitution, 
reconciliation  is  easy  from  the  fact  that  those  parts 
of  state  constitutions  that  are  in  conflict  with  the  na¬ 
tional  constitution  are  to  that  extent  null  and  void. 

It  might  be  well  here  to  remark  that  two  laws  or 
constitutions  that  do  not  agree  do  not  of  necessitv 
conflict  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  but  I 
do  not  assume  that  it  was  the  thought  in  the  mind  of 
the  person  assigning  the  subject  that  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  absolute  conflict  in  the  laws  in 
that  sense,  so  much  as  to  consider  the  deleterious  re¬ 
sults  that  may  arise  from  a  lack  of  absolute  agree¬ 
ment. 

I  find  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Law,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “Conflict  of  Laws,”  a  definition,  subdivision  2 
of  which  deals  with  interstate  jurisprudence,  which 
reads  as  follows:  “In  interstate  jurisprudence  the 
phrase,  conflict  of  laws,  relates  to  the  doctrine  which 
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treats  of  the  opposition  or  inconsistency  of  the  laws 
of  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  or  the  domestic 
laws  of  any  particular  state,  upon  the  same  subject.” 

From  this  standpoint  the  laws  in  two  different  states 
might  deal  with  a  given  subject  in  a  different  manner 
and  be  termed  “conflicting  laws,”  and  yet  be  so  worded 
that  if  they  were  both  enacted  by  the  same  legislative 
body  they  could  both  be  enforced  without  the  one 
repealing  the  other  by  implication,  that  is,  they  would 
be  laws  that  would  not  agree  each  with  the  other  from 
the  fact  that  they  dealt  with'  the  same  subject  in  a 
different  manner. 

We  will  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  power  of 
the  national  government  and  the  power  of  the  state 
government  may  be  considered  under  the  head  of  de¬ 
rivative  and  original  powers ;  the  power  given  the 
national  government  being  derivative  as  distinguished 
from  original  or  inherent. 

One  of  the  powers  of  a  state,  an  inherent  power,  is 
the  police  power.  The  limitations  of  this  power  can¬ 
not  be  given  definitely,  yet  in  general  terms  it  can 
be  stated  as  a  power  inherent  within  the  state  to  enact 
legislation,  to  protect  the  life,  health,  morals  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  people. 

The  national  government  as  such  has  no  police  pow¬ 
er  and  can  accomplish  no  results  in  this  field  except 
by  indirectness,  for  instance,  by  enacting  statutes  un¬ 
der  powers  that  have  been  granted  which  indirectly 
will  produce  the  results  desired.  For  example,  it  can 
enact  laws  under  the  clause  giving  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
states  in  such  a  way  as  to,  in  effect,  produce  the  same 
results  as  to  interstate  commerce  goods  that  are  some¬ 
times  produced  by  enactments  bv  the  states  under  the 
police  power.  It  is  under  the  inherent  police  power 
that  the  several  states  have  enacted  the  so-called  “pure 
food  legislation"  which  is  without  doubt  essentially  the 
legislation  that  it  is  desired  to  have  considered  under 
this  subject,  but  it  is  under  the  clause  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce  between  the  states  that  it  is  sought  to  have 
the  national  government  pass  a  pure  food  law,  which 
at  this  writing  I  understand  has  passed  both  branches 
of  Congress,  although  probably  not  yet  signed  by  the 
president. 

If  we  are  to  have  in  this  country  the  results  desired 
and  aimed  at  by  so-called  pure  food  legislation,  there 
should  be  a  national  law  and  there  should  be  a  law 
in  each  state  of  the  Union.  The  state  laws  should 
be  alike  as  nearly  as  conditions  will  permit,  and  con¬ 
form  to  the  national  law,  which  can  only  apply  to  com¬ 
merce  between  the  states.  Thus  the  states  would  take 
care  of  the  questions  within  their  own  respective  lim¬ 
its,  and  the  national  government  would  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  national  law  as  to  all  food  products 
transported  into  any  state  from  any  other  state  or  ter¬ 
ritory  or  foreign  country.  These  laws  should  be  in 
the  form  above  stated  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  and  benefit 
to  the  manufacturer,  jobber  and  wholesaler  if  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  national  law  and  the  state  laws  were 
all  the  same ;  then  his  marking  or  branding  for  one 
state  would  qualify  the  goods  to  enter  or  be  sold  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Union,  providing  such  marking, 
branding  or  labeling  was  within  the  requirements  of 
the  national  law.  Further,  the  enforcement  by  the  na¬ 
tional  government  of  such  a  law  would  greatly  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  different  state  laws,  the 
compliance  with  one  being  practically  the  compliance 
with  another;  and  yet  without  doubt  after  all  that  can 


be  done  by  legislation,  we  would  still  have  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  conflict  of  laws  from  either  of  the  following 
reasons :  First,  because  the  constitutions  under  which 
these  laws  were  enacted  might  be  different,  or  they 
might  be  construed  differently,  so  that  a  statute  under 
the  one  might  be  construed  constitutional  and  under 
another  unconstitutional ;  possibly  not  from  varying 
wording  in  state  constitutions,  but  from  another  ele¬ 
ment  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  namely, 
from  the  court  that  has  the  interpretation.  To  illus¬ 
trate  this  point,  permit  me  for  a  moment  to  call  your 
attention  to  two  cases— one  tried  in  New  York  state 
and  the  other  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1884  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York 
passed  a  statute  known  as  Chapter  202  of  the  laws  of 
that  year,  section  6  of  that  law  provides  as  follows : 
“No  person  shall  manufacture  out  of  any  oleaginous 
substance  or  substances,  or  any  compound  of  the  same, 
other  than  that  produced  from  unadulterated  milk,  or 
of  cream  from  the  same,  any  article  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure,  un¬ 
adulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same,  or  shall  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  the  same  as  an  article  of  food.” 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  on 
May  21,  1885,  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health,  and  to  prevent  adulteration  of  dairy 
products,  and  fraud  in  the  sale  thereof,”  Section  1  of 
which  reads  as  follows :  “That  no  person,  firm  or 
corporate  body  shall  manufacture  out  of  any  oleagin¬ 
ous  substance,  or  any  compound  of  the  same  other 
than  that  produced  from  unadulterated  milk,  or  of 
cream  from  the  same,  any  article  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure  unadul¬ 
terated  milk,  or  cream  from  the  same,  or  of  any  imi¬ 
tation  or  adulterated  butter  or  cheese,  nor  shall  sell, 
or  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  posses¬ 
sion,  with  intent  to  sell,  the  same  as  an  article  of  food.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  sections  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same,  that  is,  they  both  prohibit  the  manu¬ 
facture,  sale  or  offer  for  sale  within  their  respective 
states  of  any  oleaginous  substance  not  made  from 
pure  milk,  or  cream  of  the  same,  as  a  substance  for 
butter. 

Under  the  New  York  State  law  an  action  was 
brought  against  one  Morris  Marx  of  New  York  City 
for  violation  of  this  section,  and  the  court  of  last  re¬ 
sort  of  the  State  of  New  York  held  the  law  to  be  un¬ 
constitutional  on  the  ground  that  in  the  course  of  the 
progress  of  science  an  entirely  wholesome  substance 
might  be  found  that  could  be  manufactured  out  of  an 
oleaginous  substance  not  made  from  pure  milk,  or 
cream  of  the  same,  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  be  so  sold  as  not  to  be  a  fraud  and  as  not  tc 
deceive  the  purchaser,  and  yet  the  ban  of  this  law 
would  be  upon  it,  and  they  held  that  such  a  law  was 
unconstitutional. 

In  Pennsylvania  an  action  was  brought  against  W. 
L.  Powell  of  Harrisburg  for  violation  of  Section  1 
of  the  Pennsylvania  law.  The  case  went  to  the  court 
of  last  resort  of  that  state  and  the  law  was  held  to 
be  constitutional,  both  as  to  the  state  constitution  and 
the  national  constitution.  This  case  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  theory 
that  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  (It  was  reported 
in  127th  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Report,  page  678),  and 
was  held  by  that  court  not  to  be  repugnant  to  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
So  the  result  of  the  litigation  in  the  two  states  was  to 
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the  effect  that  the  same  statute  in  one  state  was  con¬ 
stitutional  and  in  the  other  state  unconstitutional. 

These  two  cases  illustrate  the  possibilities  as  to  the 
results  of  litigation  in  the  different  states  of  the  Union 
where  the  legislation  is  the  same.  There  may  be  many 
reasons  to  account  for  such  results;  for  instance,  the 
same  state  of  facts  may  not  be  presented  in  each  case 
notwithstanding  that  the  facts  may  be  exactly  the 
same,  consequently  the  court  has  before  it  in  each  case 
a  different  state  of  facts  upon  which  determinations 
are  based.  This  point  is  well  illustrated  in  two  cases 
involving  a  food  product  that  were  decided  by  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court,  namely,  in  re  Plumley,  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  case,  and  Schollenberger  vs.  Pennsylvania. 
I  hese  were  two  oleomargarine  cases  in  which  the  de¬ 
cisions  were  different,  and  they  were  different  bcause 
the  state  of  facts  presented  to  the  court  were  different. 

In  the  Plumley  case  (reported  in  155th  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Reporter)  the  state  of  facts  as  presented 
to  the  court  was  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant  had 
imported  into  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  original 
tub  of  oleomargarine  colored  yellow,  causing  it  to  look 
like  butter,  and  sold  it  there  in  violation  of  the  state 
laws.  He  was  convicted  and  the  case  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  court 
confirmed  the  conviction,  holding  that  the  law  under 
which  he  was  convicted  was  constitutional  as  anplied 
to  the  particular  package,  as  it  was  an  imitation  or 
counterfeit,  and  it  was  within  the  police  power  to 
prohibit  a  counterfeit  or  fraud. 

In  the  Schollenberger  case  the  facts  were  exactly  the 
same,  but  as  presented  to  the  court  the  fact  that  the 
oleomargarine  was  colored  in  imitation  or  semblance 
of  butter  was  not  included,  so  that  the  court  in  han¬ 
dling  this  case  had  all  the  facts  that  were  in  the  Plum¬ 
ley  case  save  the  fact  of  imitation,  and  they  held  that 
the  law  of  Pennsylvania  was  unconstitutional  as  to  this 
product,  as  it  was  a  legitimate  article  of  commerce, 
and  it  was  beyond  the  police  power  to  prohibit  the 
sale  within  that  state  of  an  original  imported  package 
of  such  goods,  and  the  law  was  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  as  to  that  particular  package. 

1  he  court  in  deciding  the  Schollenberger  case  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  that  the  decision  was  not  in  conflict  with 
the  decision  in  re  Plumley,  but  distinguished  one  case 
from  the  other  as  above.  Notwithstanding  this  we 
find  that  Freund  on  the  Police  Power  (Sec.  62)  gives 
expressicn  to  his  views  on  the  two  cases  as  follows: 

“The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  prohibition 
of  a  useful  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  legislation 
against  oleomargarine.  Statutes  forbidding  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  any  article  made  of  oleaginous 
substance  or  compound  other  than  milk  or  cream,  de¬ 
signed  to  take  the  place  of  butter,  have  been  upheld 
in  several  states,  including  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Minnesota,  and  the  Pennsylvania  decision  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  Supreme  Court  in  subsequently  de¬ 
claring  the  prohibition  invalid  for  purposes  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce  has  cast  considerable  doubt  upon  the 
soundness  of  its  earlier  ruling.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Freund  draws  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  court  has  cast  considerable  doubt  upon 
the  soundness  of  its  earlier  decision.  The  holding  of 
the  court  in  these  two  cases  seems  to  pronounce  un¬ 
equivocally  that  it  is  within  the  police  power  of  the 
state  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  a  counterfeit  or  fraud 
within  its  borders,  irrespective  of  whether  it  was 
manufactured  within  the  borders  or  imported  in  the 


original  package,  but  that  when  the  counterfeit  and 
fraudulent  features  were  left  out,  and  the  question 
before  them  was  simply  the  question  of  the  state,  by  an 
enactment  regulating  commerce  between  the  states, 
then  such  act  would  be  invalid. 

I  he  words  bv  Freund,  “The  most  conspicuous  in¬ 
stance  of  the  prohibition  of  a  useful  industry  is  to  be 
found  in  the  legislation  against  oleomargarine,”  in  my 
judgment,  show  a  bias  of  mind  rather  than  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  facts.  It  is  a  case  of  drawing  a  conclusion 
for  the  reader  in  advance  of  the  statement  of  facts  that 
the  writer  may  imagine  upholds  the  conclusion.  Such 
statements  produce  another  kind  of  a  conflict  that 
may  be  so  misleading  to  an  executive  officer  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  state  of  mind  not  conducive  to  zealousness. 
\  et  from  the  above  we  see  how  somewhere  between 
legislation,  court  decisions  and  text-books  on  law  ap¬ 
parent  conflict  exists. 

In  addition  to  the  above  indicated  ways  that  con¬ 
flicts  or  apparent  conflicts  may  arise,  there  is  one  more 
that  may  be  mentioned,  namely,  so-called  rulings  by 
executive  officers  in  states  who  are  charged  by  statute 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  food  laws.  Even  if  all 
the  laws  in  all  the  states  were,  as  it  seems  desired 
they  should  be,  uniform  and  in  uniformity  with  the 
national  law,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  construction 
placed  upon  the  different  statutes  by  different  execu¬ 
tive  officers  would  be  as  harmonious  as  the  statutes 
themselves.  This  alone  would  be  a  great  source  of 
annoyance,  and  possibly  tantamount  to  a  conflict  in 
statutes.  For  this  difficultv  there  is  in  my  judgment 
in  this  organization,  if  continued,  a  remedial  germ  that 
may,  if  it  is  nurtured  properly,  develop  a  power  tend¬ 
ing  toward  harmony  of  views  upon  similar  statutes,  if 
they  are  ever  obtained. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  states  in  the 
Union  have  a  general  food  law,  but  they  do  not  all 
have  the  same  scope  and  breadth,  viz : 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

Delaware  is  the  only  state  that  has  no  general  food 
law,  but  it  has  a  law  relative  to  the  following  prod¬ 
ucts  :  Breadstuff's,  candy,  butter,  meat  and  fruit. 

There  is  a  general  food  law  in  Alaska,  District  of 
Columbia,  Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  Philippine  Islands 
and  Porto  Rico. 

In  addition  to  this  the  national  government  has  laws 
relative  to  the  inspection  of  exported  and  imported 
foods  and  tea,  the  standard  of  purity  of  food  products, 
misbranding  of  foods,  flour,  oleomargarine  and  process 
butter,  with  the  prospects  at  this  time  of  a  general 
pure  food  law,  which  has  passed  both  houses  and  will 
be  a  law  unless  it  is  vetoed  by  the  president. 

The  following  states  have  officers  authorized  to  en¬ 
force  their  food  laws : 

Connecticut,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Ohio,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah. 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

In  other  words,  eighteen  of  the  forty-five  states  hav- 
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ing  general  food  laws  have  special  officers  for  their 
enforcement. 

An  examination  of  these  statutes  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  power  in  various  degrees  is  given  to  these 
eighteen  special  officers  or  departments  and  that  these 
.statutes  vary  in  scope  of  ground  ;  all  of  which  pro¬ 
duces  practically  conflicting  conditions  for  the  dealers 
in  food  products. 

I  cannot  attempt,  in  the  length  of  time  that  I  have 
to  discuss  this  subject,  to  undertake  to  compare  step 
.by  step  the  different  laws  of  the  different  states,  to 
discover  the  many  apparent  conflicts,  as  it  would  con¬ 
flict  with  both  my  time,  my  inclination  and  the  respect 
due  to  your  patience.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  the  thing  desired  is  that  each  state  should 
have  a  general  pure  food  law  with  an  officer  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  its  enforcement  and  with 
adecpiate  machinery.  The  national  government  should 
have  a  pure  food  law  with  a  special  officer  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  its  enforcement  and  with 
adequate  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  much  that  may  be  said  upon  the  question 
of  what  the  words  “adequate  machinery”  would  imply. 
I  will  not,  however,  attempt  to  discuss  that  at  the 
present  time,  but  will  be  content  with  saying  that  with 
such  state  and  national  machinery,  and  with  yearly 
meetings  of  the  executive  or  ministerial  officers,  that 
ultimately  a  condition  might  be  brought  about  that 
would  reduce  the  so-called  conflict  of  laws  between 
the  different  states  and  the  nation  upon  this  question 
to  a  minimum. 


FOOD  WORK  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

A.  L.  WINTON. 

The  present  is  an  era  of  food  investigation.  The 
physiologist,  the  sanitarian,  the  chemist,  the  sociolo¬ 
gist,  and  the  domestic  economist  are  bending  their 
energies  to  weighty  problems  of  nutrition  and  to 
measures  for  checking  the  abuses  that  have  crept  in 
with  the  march  of  civilization.  Twenty  years  ago  a 
single  German  journal,  with  about  400  pages  each 
year,  sufficed  for  a  record  of  the  world’s  work  in  food 
investigation.  To-day  this  journal,  under  a  new 
name,  printing  about  1,600  pages,  and  other  journals, 
in  French  and  English,  as  well  as  numerous  govern¬ 
ment  and  state  reports,  swell  the  literature  to  enor¬ 
mous  proportions. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  food  investigation  in 
foreign  countries  for  a  single  year  is  a  task  for  a  corps 
of  editors,  each  a  specialist,  devoting  his  wrhole  time 
to  a  limited  field.  A  mere  list  of  these  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  year  would  weary  in  the  recital. 

In  this  paper  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  a  very 
brief  consideration  of  a  few  matters  of  general  inter- 
-est  such  as  new  forms  of  adulteration,  important 
court  decisions,  and  experiments  relating  to  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  products,  overlooking*  entirely  analytical 
methods,  intricate  analyses  and  other  matters  of  a 
purely  scientific  nature. 

As  in  previous  years,  milk  adulteration  has  de¬ 
manded  its  full  share  of  attention.  I11  England  the 
public  analysts  have  been  particularly  active  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  justice  milkmen  selling  milk  containing  boric 
acid.  In  making  the  reports  the  English  analyst  is 
required  to  give  the  amount  of  boric  acid  present. 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  places  unnecessary  work  on 
the  analyst  and  delays  the  processes  of  justice.  In 
my  opinion,  an  analytical  test  should  be  accepted  as 


evidence  and  the  presence  of  any  amount  of  boric 
acid,  small  or  large,  should  be  considered  an  adultera¬ 
tion. 

In  the  early  days  of  butter  substitutes  oleo  oil, 
prepared  from  beef  fat,  and  neutral  lard  were  com¬ 
mon  ingredients.  In  recent  years,  however,  cotton 
seed  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  palm  oil  and  other  vegetable 
oils  have  come  into  use. 

The  use  of  cocoanut  oil  appears  to  be  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  at  least  its  use  and  detection  have  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  extensive  discussion  in  the  journals. 

The  chemical  bleaching  of  flour  is  a  matter  of 
grave  importance,  because  the  treatment  may  effect 
the  quality  and  wholesomeness  of  the  product.  The 
Paris  association  of  bakers  during  the  year  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  effects  of  bleaching 
on  the  composition  and  quality  of  flour.  The  work 
was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  their  chemist. 
Prof.  Arpin,  who  reports  the  results  obtained.  Three 
processes  used  in  the  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
namely  the  Andrews,  the  Alsop,  and  the  Frichot, 
processes  were  investigated.  All  of  these  processes 
employ  as  bleaching  agents  ozone  and  nitrogen  per¬ 
oxide.  Somewhat  exhaustive  analyses  were  made  in 
each  case  of  the  untreated  flour,  the  treated  flour 
and  the  over-treated  flour,  also  of  bread  made  from 
each.  The  results  of  these  analyses  fail  to  show  any 
difference  whatever  between  the  untreated  flour  and 
that  which  has  been  bleached  or  over-bleached.  No 
nitrous  compounds  were  found  in  any  case.  The 
bread  made  from  the  bleached  flour  was  also  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  in  composition  as  that  made  from  the 
untreated  flour.  Bacteriological  examination  also 
fails  to  show  any  decided  difference. 

If  these  results  had  been  obtained  by  the  promotors 
of  these  bleaching  processes  they  doubtless  would 
have  been  exploited  as  proving  beyond  question  that 
bleaching  was  in  no  way  detrimental  to  the  flour. 
The  bakers  of  Paris,  however,  appear  to  be  common 
sense  men.  Apparently  they  were  aware  of  that,  al¬ 
though  chemical,  bacteriological  and  physiological 
experiments  may  show  certain  products  to  be  unfit 
for  food,  they  may  fail  to  give  any  information  as  to 
the  quality  of  other  products  and  almost  never  can  be 
relied  on  to  show  beyond  question  that  products  are 
absolutely  harmless.  Notwithstanding  the  results  of 
the  analyses  reported,  other  tests  were  made  of  flour 
and  bread  made  from  it  by  the  processes  ordinarily 
employed  by  the  bakers.  These  tests  show  positively 
that  while  it  would  appear  the  color  had  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  bleaching,  the  flour  itself  and  the  bread 
made  from  it  had  suffered  in  flavor  and  this  fact  also 
was  sufficient  to  condemn  the  processes.  The  com¬ 
mission  wisely  concludes  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  a  natural  product  par  excellence  chemi¬ 
cals  which  without  adding  to  its  real  value  may  on 
long  continued  use  perhaps  be  harmful. 

Analyses  of  considerable  number  of  egg  powders 
have  been  reported.  Some  of  these  powders  are  desi- 
cated  egg  with  or  without  containing  preservatives 
or  other  admixtures,  others  are  skimmed  milk  pow¬ 
ders  containing,  in  many  cases,  orange  yellow  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  yolk  color  of  eggs. 

German  chemists,  during  the  past  few  years,  have 
been  active  in  devising  means  for  disclosing  the  true 
character  of  noodles  made  without  eggs  but  colored 
yellow  with  vegetable  or  coal  tar  dyes.  By  improved 
methods  it  is  now  possible  to  determine  in  noodles 
just  how  many  eggs,  if  any,  were  used  in  each  pound 
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of  flour,  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  yellow 
color  is  due  to  the  egg  or  to  the  dyes.  It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
suppress  this  fraud. 

Numerous  cases  of  the  adulteration  of  sausage  with 
starchy  matter,  preservatives  and  artificial  color  have 
been  detected.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  starchy  matter  in  canned  corn  meats. 

The  disclosure  of  certain  abuses  in  the  Chicago 
packing  houses  has  naturally  furnished  foreign  jour¬ 
nals  with  much  material  for  adverse  criticism  for  our 
meat  and  meat  products.  This  will  probably  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  increased  zeal  in  the  inspection  of  our  ex¬ 
ports.  Most  of  the  irregularities  that  were  disclosed 
are  not,  however,  of  the  kind  that  can  be  detected 
by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  products. 
Furthermore,  we  believe,  that  these  irregularities 
have  already  been  corrected. 

Of  late  a  large  amount  of  data  on  the  composition 
of  fruits  and  fruit  juices  has  been  secured  in  foreign 
laboratories.  I  he  very  exhaustive  analyses  which 
have  been  made  will  be  of  great  value  in  establish¬ 
ing  standards  of  composition  for  fruit  products  such 
as  jams,  jellies,  and  fruit  syrups  which,  abroad  as  in 
the  United  States,  are  often  grossly  adulterated. 

Notwithstanding  stringent  laws, 'the  use  of  copper 
in  canned  vegetables  and  pickles  still  continues.  Not 
only  canned  peas  and  string  beans,  but  also  canned 
spinach  are  greened  with  copper  sulphate.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  convictions  for  the  use  of  copper  in  canned 
spinach  have  been  secured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  glucose  syrup  can 
be  detected  by  honey  this  adulterant  has  now  been 
largely  1  eplaced  by  cane  sug'ar  syrup  or  invert  sugar 
syrup.  An  adulterant  sold  under' the  name  of  “Fruk- 
tin”  was  found  to  consist  of  beet  sugar  (which,  of 
course,  is  the  same  chemically  as  cane  sugar)  with 
of  i  per  cent  of  tartaric  acid  and  coal  tar  coloring. 
Fruktin  honey,  prepared  from  this  product  bv  bod¬ 
ing  with  water  according  to  the  directions  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture!  s,  contained  69  per  cent  of  invert  sugar  and 
30  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  mixed  with  true  honey  and 
possibly  invert  sugar. 

The  agitation  over  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  beer 
has  entirely  subsided.  Analysts  in  England  are  still 
engaged  in  making  numerous  tests  both  of  the  beer 
itself  and  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture.  It 
is  claimed  that  minute  traces  of  arsenic  may  occur  in 
beer  that  is  made  entirely  from  malt  and  hops  which, 
if  true,  necessitates  fixing  the  limits  for  the  arsenic 
content  of  the  natural  product. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  one  that  greatly  im¬ 
pedes  the  food  expert  in  performing  his  duty  that  cer¬ 
tain  natural  products  contain  traces  of  the  very  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  added  to  them  as  adulterants.'  For 
example,  boric  acid  is  a  normal  constituent  of  certain 
wines,  salicylic  acid  and  benzoic  acid  of  a  number  of 
fruits,  flourine  of  potable  water  and  so  on. 

But  it  is  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  dis¬ 
tilled  liquors  that  has  been  the  chief  subject  for 
investigation  and  discussion.  English  officials  have 
been  hot  in  their  pursuit  of  dealers  in  so-called  brandy 
and  whisky  consisting  of  neutral  spirits  skillfully 
mixed  with  flavoring,  coloring,  beading  oil  and  the  like. 

Especial  interest  has  centered  in  the  test  whisky 
cases  of  Islington  Borough  Council  vs.  Bells  and 
vs.  Davidge,  which  after  eleven  sittings  before  the 
magistrate  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  prosecution 
on  Feb.  5th,  but  have  since  been  appealed.  The  ac¬ 


cused  were  arrested  for  selling  under  the  name  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  whisky  liquors  consisting  entirely  of 
“patent  still,”  “silent,”  or  “neutral”  spirit,  which  was 
not  the  product  of  grain,  and  was  not  really,  there¬ 
fore,  what  was  generally  accepted  by  the  public  as 
Irish  or  Scotch  whisky.  The  prosecution  also  laid 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  product  of  the  patent 
still  is  much  cheaper  than  that  of  the  pot  still,  which 
alone  should  be  used  for  making  genuine  Scotch  or 
Irish  whisky. 

Both  Irish  and  Scotch  whisky  were  claimed  by  the 
prosecution  to  be  “spirits  obtained  by  the  distillation 
in  a  pot  still  of  fermented  wort  mainly  derived  from 
malted  barley,  but  there  might  be  a  small  addition 
made  of  corn  (not  Indian  corn)  indigenous  to  the 
country  by  whose  name  the  whisky  was  designated.” 
The  distillation  is  by  direct  fire  heat.  Since  the  pot 
still  has  but  one  egress,  all  the  volatile  elements  (in¬ 
cluding  aldehydes,  acids,  furfurols,  ethers,  and  higher 
alcohols)  are  condensed  together,  thus  giving  the  char¬ 
acteristic  taste  and  smell  to  the  whisky.  The  peculiar 
peaty  flavor  of  Scotch  whisky  is  due  to  the  peat  used 
as  fuel  in  drying  the  malt.  Silent  or  neutral  spirit,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  product  of  grain,  usually  Indian 
corn,  made  in  the  patent  still.  This  still  has  three 
means  of  egress,  two  of  which  serve  to  draw  off  the 
by-products,  while  the  third  carries  off  the  main  prod¬ 
uct,  which  consists  chiefly  of  alcohol  and  water.  The 
spirit  produced  in  this  way,  so  it  was  stated,  is  called 
“silent"  because  it  does  not  speak  of  its  origin,  and  in 
this  it  is  unlike  whisky,  which  is  eloquent  of  the  grain 
from  which  it  was  made.  It  lacked  the  characteristics 
of  whisky  taste,  smell,  secondary  products  and 
dietetic  properties.  The  pot  still  has  been  in  use  over 
a  hundred  years  for  producing  true  Irish  and  Scotch 
whisky. 

The  defense  claimed  that  the  terms  Scotch  and 
Irish  properly  referred  to  the  country  where  the 
whisky  is  produced  regardless  of  the  kind  of  still  em¬ 
ployed.  They  also  laid  great  stress  on  the  advantage 
of  removing  certain  impurities  such  as  fusel  oil,  etc. 

The  magistrate  in  delivering  his  judgment  stated 
that  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  patent  still  spirits 
was  not  whisky.  When  mixed  with  the  product  of 
the  pot  still  it  had  long  been  sold  to  and  accepted  by 
the  public  as  whisky,  but  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
say  whether  such  a  designation  is  allowable.  He  did 
hold,  however,  that  the  terms  “Irish”  and  “Scotch” 
should  be  applied  only  to  whisky  made  by  Irish  and 
Scotch  methods  in  the  pot  still.  In  the  case  of  Irish 
whisky  the  mash  was  made  of  about  75  per  cent  of 
barley  malt,  the  rest  being  barley,  wheat,  oats  and 
rye,  while  in  the  case  of  Scotch  whisky  it  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  malt.  Maize  should  not  be  used  in  either 
product. 

Of  the  numerous  articles  on  the  use  of  preserva¬ 
tives  time  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  but  one,  namely, 
Professor  Biebreich’s  critical  review  of  Dr.  Wiley’s 
experiments.  Since  Professor  Biebreich  has  for 
some  time  bgsn  before  the  public  as  an  advocate  of 
the  use  of  borax  and  boric  acid,  his  criticism  will  not 
have  the  same  weight  as  those  of  impartial  ob¬ 
servers. 

In  this  brief  paper  I  have  merely  touched  on  the 
few  subjects  of  special  interest  to  American  food  de¬ 
partments.  We  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  food 
examination  to  our  foreign  brethren,  and  we  should 
ever  be  on  the  alert  to  profit  by  their  experience. 
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NO  GLUCOSE  IN  COMB  HONEY. 


"'Another  Nail  in  the  Coffin  of  the  Honey  Fib.” 

(Bee  Keeper’s  Letter  to  the  Flint  Daily  Journal.) 

In  the  Daily  Journal  of  July  25,  in  the  picture  on  the  front 
page,  I  notice  among  the  other  articles  of  adulterated  food  a 
section  of  comb  honey  labeled,  “Glucose  Honey.”  I  wished 
to  write  immediately  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  wanted  to 
try  some  experiments  to  determine  whether  or  not  bees  would 
take  glucose ;  that  is,  I  wished  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  public 
that  1  had  tried  the  experiments  personally. 

For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  a  close  observer  and  a 
constant  reader  of  many  of  the  books  and  journals  devoted 
to  bees  and  honey,  and  was  thoroughly  convinced  bees  would 
not  take  glucose,  and  now  have  tried  the  several  experi¬ 
ments  and  have  utterly  failed  to  induce  the  bees  to  take  the 
stuff. 

Several  years  ago  a  canard  was  started  about  comb  honey 
being  made  by  machinery;  combs  made  by  machinery,  filled 
with  glucose  and  sealed,  all  done  by  machinery.  This  yarn 
has  so  often  been  refuted  that  the  well-informed  thinking 
public  do  not  for  a  moment  give  it  credence,  and  as  the  bees 
will  not  store  the  glucose,  the  simple  fact  remains  that  there 
as  no  glucose  comb  honey  in  existence. 

There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  harm  done  the  bee¬ 
keeping  industry  by  the  misrepresentations  about  honey,  thus 
lessening  the  consumption  of  one  of  the  most  delicious  and 
nutritious  foods  placed  upon  the  market. 

If  you  would  kindly  publish  the  above,  or  place  the  facts 
"before  your  readers  in  some  way,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Ernest  W.  Reid. 

Flint,  Mich.,  July  31,  >1906. 

We  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Reid  on  what  he  lias  done 
in  this  matter.  He  followed  it  up,  and  succeeded  in 
having  the  truth  about  comb  honey  published  where 
appeared  only  a  picture  misrepresenting  comb  honey. 

It  seems  that  there  are  many  newspapers  that  are 
willing  to  publish  that  comb  honey  is  manufactured, 
the  comb  being  made,  filled  with  glucose  and  sealed 
over,  all  being  done  by  machinery.  In  some  cases  it 
is  stated  that  beekeepers  feed  glucose  to  their  bees  and 
thus  produce  the  so-called  honey.  Of  course,  the 
public  knows  nothing-  whatever  about  honey  produc¬ 
tion,  and  so  cannot  be  blamed  very  much  for  believing 
what  they  read  concerning  it.  Also,  they  have  read 
so  many  times  during  the  past  25  years  that  comb 
honey  is  manufactured  without  the  aid  of  bees  that 
they  have  come  to  believe  that  it  is  true.  All  beekeep¬ 
ers  know  that  comb  honey  has  never  been  produced 
except  by  bees. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  a  certain  small  beekeeper 
in  the  East  published  about  a  year  ago  an  article  with 
illustrations,  endeavoring  to  prove  that  regular  honey¬ 
comb  was  manufactured  something  like  30  years  ago. 
In  fact,  he  seemed  to  attempt  to  defend  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  first  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Wiley  over 
25  years  ago.  All  that  was  ever  made  was  simply 
deep-cell  comb  foundation.  Something  like  that  was 
experimented  with  a  few  years  ago  at  the  expense 
of  about  $2,000,  and  then  was  discontinued,  the  dies, 
etc.,  being  destroyed.  It  was  not  a  financial  success, 
and  so  nothing  further  was  done  with  it  or  said  about 
it.  Even  if  a  single  pound  of  machine-made  honey 
could  be  produced  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  continue 
to  refer  to  it  when  not  a  commercial  success,  as,  of 
course,  its  manufacture  would  not  be  continued,  and 
so  of  course  none  of  it  would  be  found  on  the  market 
to  compete  with  the  genuine  comb  honey  produced  bv 
the  bees. — American  Bee  Journal. 
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BOILED  BEEF  WILL  STILL  BE  LABELED 
"ROAST  BEEF." 

One  product  of  the  packing  houses  will  continue  to  bear 
the  label  of  “roast  beef”  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
really  is  boiled  beef.  This  was  a  decision  reached  at  a 
conference  September  13  between  Secretary  Wilson  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Senator  Hopkins  of  Illinois 
and  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  general  manager  of  the  Nelson 
Morris  Packing  Company  of  Chicago. 

Senator  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Wilson  discussed  the  matter 
with  President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay  on  the  12th  and 
were  referred  by  him  to  Secretary  Wilson.  The  next  day 
the  subject  was  considered  fully  in  the  light  of  all  the 
technical  information  bearing  upon  it.  Mr.  Wilson  explained 
that  the  method  of  preparing  canned  roast  beef  was  to  par¬ 
boil  the  meat  for  fifteen  minutes  and  then  put  it  in  cans  and 
subject  it  to  steam  heat  for  three  hours.  The  term  “roast 
beef,”  which  was  applied  to  this  product,  was  of  particular 
value  to  the  packers,  Mr.  Wilson  said,  because  the  method 
had  been  copied  by  the  Australian  and  South  American  pack¬ 
ers,  who  would  profit  by  it  if  the  American  packers  were 
forced  to  abandon  it. 

After  full  consideration  it  was  decided  that  the  cans  might 
bear  the  label  of  roast  beef,  but  that  it  should  be  stated  on 
the  label  how  the  beef  was  prepared  and  cooked.  Secretary 
Wilson  made  it  clear  that  only  perfectly  healthy  beef  could 
be  used  in  the  preparation  in  the  canned  roast  beef,  although 
the  product  is  not  of  the  highest  grade  of  cattle.  No  pre¬ 
servatives  of  any  kind  will  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  any 
product,  and  the  label  must  state  just  how  it  is  prepared. 

The  decision  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  packers. — 
Inter  Ocean. 


CHARGED  WITH  USING  BORACIC  ACID  IN 

BOLOGNA. 

Edward  C.  Krummel,  provision  dealer  at  106  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  recently  paid  a  fine  of  $100  in  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  Brooklyn,  rather  than  accept  the  alternative  of  a 
sentence  of  twenty  days  in  the  Kings  county  jail,  following 
his  plea  of  guilty  on  a  charge  of  having  for  sale  in  his  estab¬ 
lishment  certain  varieties  of  bologna  which,  according  to  a 
chemical  test  ordered  by  the  Department  of  Health,  con¬ 
tained  harmful  quantities  of  boracic  acid. 

Bernard  Spitzer,  Louis  Meyers  and  Louis  Stutz  were  also 
arraigned  before  Justices  Fleming-,  Keady  and  O’Keefe,  at 
Special  Sessions,  for  similar  violations  of  the  Sanitary  Code, 
and  each  pleading  not  guilty  through  counsel  obtained  an  ad¬ 
journment  until  September  12  next  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

Krummel  denied  that  he  had  personally  employed  boracic 
acid  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bologna  complained  of  by  the 
Health  officials  or  that  he  had  directed  its  use  in  connection 
therewith.  He  explained  briefly  to  the  court  that  the  bologna 
had  been  made  from  what  he  designated  as  “Western  trim¬ 
mings,”  and  that  the  boracic  substances  must  have  been  sent 
East  with  those  trimmings.  Otherwise  he  could  not  account 
for  the  presence  of  the  boracic  acid  in  the  bologna  found  in 
his  place. — =N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce,  Aug.  23. 


“QUICK,  OR  YOU’RE  DEAD.” 

A  schoolmaster  asked  a  small  urchin  the  other  day  the 
meaning  of  “The  Quick  or  the  Dead.”  “Please,  sir,”  he  said, 
“the  man  as  gets  out  of  the  way  of  the  motor  car  is  quick, 
and  ’im  as  doesn’t  is  dead. — London  Tribune, 


HOPE  STILL  LIVES. 

/ 

Knicker— Have  the  doctors  given  up  Hope? 

Bocker — No,  they  think  he  may  pay  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 
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FREE  ALCOHOL  AND  ITS  USES. 

Ordinary  alcohol,  which  will  be  termed  simply  alco¬ 
hol  in  this  article,  is  a  product  that  results  from  the 
fermentation  of  sugar  or  of  any  substance,  such  as 
starch,  from  grain  or  potatoes,  which  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  sugar.  The  alcohol  thus  formed  is  ob¬ 
tained  commercially,  more  or  less  mixed  with  water, 
by  distillation  of  the  mash  in  which  fermentation  has 
taken  place.  Hence  alcohol  factories  are  usually 
termed  distilleries.  The  distillers  are  required  by  law 
to  place  their  product  in  bonded  warehouses,  from 
which  it  may  be  withdrawn  on  payment  of  $1.10  per 
each  proof  gallon  of  spirit.  Proof  spirit  consists  of 
equal  quantities  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  revenue 
required  for  each  gallon  of  water-free  alcohol  is  $2.20, 
the  tax  of  course  varying  between  these  limits  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  relative  amounts  of  water  and  alcohol 
in  the  mixture.  1  he  strongest  alcohol  of  commerce 
is  usually  about  95  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  the  price 
varies  from  $2.30  to  $2.50  per  gallon,  showing  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  cost  is  due  to  the  revenue  levied 
by  the  government.  The  greater  part  of  the  60,000,- 
000  gallons  of  alcohol  consumed  in  the  United  States 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  and  other  bev¬ 
erages.  The  revenue  tax  prevents  the  use  of  alcohol 
to  any  extent  in  the  industries  of  the  country.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  per¬ 
fumes  and  medicines.  Some  is  withdrawn  from  bond 
free  of  tax  under  the  present  law  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  vinegar,  for  scientific  purposes,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sweet  wines  and  for  the  export  trade. 
Such  is  in  brief  the  situation  at  the  present  time. 

The  bill  which  has  just  passed  Congress,  and  which 
goes  into  efifect  January  1,  1907,  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  untaxed  alcohol  in  the  arts  and  as  fuel. 

NEED  OF  RELIEF  FROM  WOOD  ALCOHOL. 

Owing  to  the  tax  upon  alcohol  in  the  country,  wood 
alcohol  has  been  used  very  largely  as  a  substitute. 
I  his  is  a  very  poisonous  substance,  and  is  used  largelv 
in  the  arts  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  the  work¬ 
ers.  Ordinary  alcohol  is  much  better  in  all  respects. 
1  here  is  hardly  an  instance  where  wood  alcohol  is 
used,  such  as  a  solvent  in  the  manufacture  of  paints, 
varnishes  and  shellacs,  that  untaxed  alcohol  would 
not  be  far  superior  and  at  much  less  cost.  The  first 
efifect  of  the  free  alcohol  then  will  be  to  supplant  the 
12,000,000  gallons  of  wool  alcohol  which  are  used  in 
the  industries  just  mentioned.  For  this  purpose  some 
foreign  substance,  such  as  10  per  cent  wool  alcohol, 
will  be  added  to  prevent  the  alcohols  being  used  as  a 
beverage.  The  addition  of  such  a  poisonous  substance 
will  effectually  prevent  such  use,  except,  possibly, 
among  specimens  of  the  most  degraded  tvpe  of  our 
population.  This  denaturizlng  material  will  in  no  way 
injure  the  solvent  action  of  the  alcohol.  The  exact 
nature  and  amount  of  the  denaturizing  material  is 
wisely  left  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  who  may  use  con¬ 
siderable  discretion  in  the  matter,  provided  always 
that  the  alcohol  on  being  withdrawn  from  bond  shall 
he  so  treated  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  compounding 
beverages. 

1  he  second  use  that  we  may  expect  of  denaturized 
alcohol  will  be  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  products, 
as  dyestuffs  and  chemicals,  which  cannot  be  manufac¬ 
tured  commercially  at  present  in  this  country,  and 
which  are  imported  almost  solely  from  Europe.  We 
may  look  for  a  very  rapid  development  of  the  industry 


of  manufacturing  chemicals  as  the  result  of  free  in¬ 
dustrial  alcohol. 

A  further  benefit  to  be  derived  from  free  industrial 
alcohol  is  the  following :  In  the  manufacture  of  al¬ 
cohol  there  is  always  formed  as  a  by-product  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  fusel  oil.  This  substance  cannot  be 
made  independent  of  the  alcohol  industry.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  in  manufacturing  the  lacquers  which 
are  used  on  metallic  substances,  fine  hardware,  gas  fix¬ 
tures  and  similar  articles.  The  industries  manufac¬ 
turing  these  wares  will  undoubtedly  receive  a  great 
stimulus  as  the  result  of  cheaper  fusel  oil. 

USE  OF  DENATURIZED  ALCOHOL  AS  A  FUEL. 

"J'he  use  of  denaturized  alcohol  as  a  fuel  is  one  of 
which  we  cannot  speak  quite  so  confidently.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  substance  will  find  a  large  use  for 
heating  and  lighting  purposes  and  as  a  fuel  for  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  motors.  Although  alcohol  has  onlv 
about  half  the  heating  power  of  kerosene  or  gasoline, 
gallon  for  gallon,  yet  it  has  many  valuable  properties 
which  may  enable  it  to  compete  successfully  in  spite 
of  its  lower  fuel  value.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very 
much  safer.  The  heat  radiated  from  flaming  gasoline 
is  usually  sufficient  to  set  woodwork  on  fire  at  some 
little  distance.  Alcohol  has  a  tendency  to  simply  heat 
the  surrounding  vapors  and  produce  currents  of  hot 
gases,  which,  however,  are  not  usually  brought  to  a 
high  enough  temperature  to  inflame  articles  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  In  addition  to  this,  alcohol  may  be  readily 
diluted  with  water,  and  when  it  is  diluted  to  more 
than  one-half  it  ceases  to  be  inflammable.  Hence  it 
may  be  readily  extinguished ;  while  burning  gasoline, 
by  floating  on  the  water,  simply  spreads  its  flame  when 
water  is  applied  to  it.  Again,  although  alcohol  has 
far  less  heating  capacity  than  gasoline,  the  best  experts 
believe  that  it  will  develop  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  efficiency  in  motors  than  does  gasoline.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  that  for  internal  combustion  motors 
a  gallon  of  alcohol  will  be  found  equal  in  motive  pow¬ 
er  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  While  it  may  then  not 
compete  at  once  with  gasoline,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  possible  supply  of  alcohol  is  unlimited. 
Since  gasoline  represents  onlv  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
petroleum  which  is  refined,  its  supply  is  exceedingly 
limited,  and  its  price  must  constantly  rise,  in  view 
of  the  enormous  demand  made  for  it  by  automobiles 
and  gasoline  engines  in  ,  general.  There  will  then 
doubtless  come  a  time  in  many  parts  of  the  countrv 
when  denaturized  alcohol  will  supplant  gasoline  as  a 
motive  agent. 

The  farmer  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  prac¬ 
tically  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  luxury  of  modern 
lights  of  the  type  of  the  Welsbach  burner.  Industrial 
alcohol  is  now  in  use  in  Germany  in  small  portable 
lamps  which  give  it  all  the  effects  of  a  mantel  burner 
heated  by  gas.  The  expense  for  alcohol  is  onlv  about 
two-thirds  as  much  per  candle  power  as  is  the  cost  of 
kerosene  in  an  ordinary  lamp.  Even  at  23  cents  or 
30  cents  a  gallon,  denaturized  alcohol  can  successfully 
compete  with  kerosene  as  a  means  of  lighting. 


PICTURES  OF  A  STORK. 

Here’s  to  the  stork, 

A  most  valuable  bird, 

That  inhabits  the  residence  districts. 

He  doesn't  sing  tunes, 

Nor  yield  any  plumes. 

But  be  helps  out  the  vital  statistics. 

— Portland  Oregonian.. 
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“NATIONAL  SUPERVISION  AND  STANDARD¬ 
IZATION  OF  FOOD.” 

BY  DR.  H.  S.  E.  JOHNSON. 

Each  succeeding  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  hygienists  and  governments  to  protect  the 
individual  in  the  matter  of  his  food,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  will  observe  that  slow  but  steady  progress 
of  food  producing  and  controlling  corporations  in  their 
adulterating,  embalming,  misbranding  and  counter¬ 
feiting  processes,  culminating  in  the  disgusting  and 
nauseating  revelations  of  the  last  few  months,  which 
have  shaken  faith  throughout  the  civilized  world  in 
the  purity  of  almost  every  article  of  food  and  drink. 
Proprietary  drug  compounds  are,  in  many  instances, 
either  inert,  wholly  false  in  their  claimed  composition, 
dangerous  to  health  or  habit  producing. 

Wealth  greed  of  the  tariff-protected  corporations 
and  their  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  fraud  give 
birth  to  these  abuses.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
laity  or  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  health  effects,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  failure  of  the  physicians  and  hygien¬ 
ists  to  educate  the  public  in  these  matters,  foster  this 
state  of  affairs. 

Publicity  is  the  potent  remedy  for  these  evils.  The 
food  of  a  nation  should  be  as  genuine  as  the  nation's 
bonds  and  currency.  Counterfeiting  of  either  should 
be  a  felony,  and  as  such  should  be  severely  punished. 

The  health  of  the  public,  through  an  appropriate 
department  of  the  government,  should  be  efficiently 
protected,  and  all  food,  beverages,  drugs  and  drug 
compounds,  their  preparations,  preservation,  storage 
and  sale  should  be  standardized  and  regulated.  Inter¬ 
national  standardization  should  and  can  be  made  uni¬ 
versal  by  treaty  with  the  powers. 

Opposition  to  standardization  and  control  emanates 
principally  from  the  large  dividend-paying,  tariff-pro¬ 
tected  corporations,  who.  when  reforms  are  urged, 
make  their  usual  threat,  “To  increase  the  cost  to  the 
consumers,”  and  in  other  ways  obstruct  and  defeat 
proposed  remedial  legislation. 

Cold  storage  foods,  undrawn  poultry,  canned  goods 
and  meat  packers'  productions  offer  a  broad  field  for 
medical  and  hygienic  investigation,  for  determining 
food  aetiology  and  placing  responsibility,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  alarming  increase  in  intestinal  diseases, 
deaths  from  appendicitis  and  the  so-called  “acute  in¬ 
digestion.”  A  few  successful  legal  actions,  civil  or 
criminal,  based  upon  established  bad  food  causation  of 
illness  or  death,  would  promptly  drive  disease-pro¬ 
ducing  foods  from  the  market. 

From  a  politico-industrial  point  of  view  the  recent 
legislation  in  the  states  providing  for  pure  food  and 
meat  inspection  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
from  a  medico-hygienic  standpoint  is  not  entirely  ef¬ 
ficient  or  satisfactory,  as  it  tends  to  conserve  the  finan¬ 
cial  interests  of  the  producer  and  jeopardize  the  health 
of  the  consumer  by  delaying  the  operation  of  the  food 
bill,  and  by  omitting  the  date  of  slaughter,  production 
and  inspection  from  the  government  certificate  or  la¬ 
bel,  thereby  placing  an  immense  quantity  of  meat  and 
meat  products,  prepared  under  presumably  careless 
and  objectionable  methods,  now  in  cold  storage  or 
warehouse,  on  an  equality  with,  and  indistinguishable 
from,  recent  products  prepared  under  careful  govern¬ 
ment  supervision. 

An  identical  inspection  stamp  or  certificate  will  be 
placed  alike  on  meat  slaughtered  five  years  and  that 
slaughtered  one  month,  without  any.  distinguishing 


marks  to  guide  the  innocent  purchaser.-’- Read  before 
the  British  Medical  Association,  Toronto,  Canada. 


“THE  MUCK  RAKE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.” 

Under  the  title  “Poison  in  the  Pantry,”  a  London 
periodical,  published  by  a  syndicate  which  studies  ef¬ 
fect  more  than  accuracy,  made  this  startling  state¬ 
ment  :  “The  flour  in  the  family  flour  barrel  probably 
contains  an  admixture  of  either  alum,  ground  rice, 
sand  or  potato  starch.”  The  ignorance  of  the  lay 
press  on  all  matters  concerning  wheat  and  flour  is  ap¬ 
palling,  but  this  staggering  assertion  fairly  beats  the 
record.  Alum  is  an  adulterant  which  has  not  been 
used  by  bakers  (or  millers)  in  this  country  for  many 
years.  It  was  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  days 
when  English  wheat  formed  four-fifths  of  our  bread- 
stuffs  supply j  and  when  a  wet  harvest  meant  a  great 
deal  of  spoiled  wheat,  which  had  to  be  used  somehow 
or  other.  The  object  of  using  alum  was  not  to  bleach 
flour,  as  the  unversed  in  baking  are  apt  to  imagine, 
but  simply  for  retarding  the  diastasis  of  unsound  flour, 
was  to  produce  a  whiter  and  higher  loaf  than  could 
otherwise  be  turned  out.  But  the  temptation  to  use 
alum  passed  away  when  this  country  became  the  corn 
market  of  the  world. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  rice  nor  potatoes  are  legally 
adulterants  of  bread.  As  a  matter  of  fact  neither  sub¬ 
stance  is,  or  could  be,  largely  used  in  bread-making. 
Rice  meal,  if  added  to  bread  in  any  quantity,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  produce  a  crumbly  loaf,  while  potato  flour, 
known  as  farina,  would  have  very  much  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  The  use  to-day,  of  potatoes  in  bread-making  is 
confined  in  this  country  to  a  small  proportion  in  the 
ferment  or  sponge,  when  it  acts  as  a  yeast  stimulant 
or  food,  owing  to  its  richness  in  saccharine  matter. 
But  the  use  of  potatoes,  even  in  this  limited  sphere,  is 
not  at  all  universal.  Nowadays  malt  extracts  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted  for  potatoes.  The  most  out¬ 
rageous  suggestion  is  that  regarding  sand.  Happily 
it  carries  its  refutation  on  its  face.  The  use  of  such 
a  substance  in  any  shape  or  form,  on  any  scale,  would 
mean  instant  ruin  to  the  offender,  and  there  is  not  a 
baker  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  is  not  well  aware 
of  it.  The  crass  ignorance  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
such  statements  is  no  excuse  for  the  recklessness 
which  prompts  them.  There  is  to-day  no  purer  food 
to  be  found  than  the  bread  sold  in  this  country.  Jour¬ 
nalists  who  make  such  libelous  charges,  for  they  are 
nothing  else,  against  an  honorable  calling,  should  be 
brought  to  book.  The  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an 
action  for  libel  might  be  the  proving  of  specific  dam¬ 
age,  but  this  is  perhaps  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  legal  vindication  of  the  fair  fame  of  the  miller  and 
baker. — Milling. 


FATHER  AS  A  BREAD  MAKER. 

A  young  bookkeeper,  who  had  not  been  many  vears 
married,  carefully  laid  down  a  piece  of  bread  the  other 
night  and  said  to  his  wife  “I  wish  you  could  make 
bread  such  as  mother  used  to  make.”  The  young  wife 
smiled  and  remarked  in  a  voice  that  did  not  tremble: 
“Well,  John,  I  wish  that  you  could  make  the  ‘dough’ 
that  father  used  to  make.”  The  bread  and  dough 
question  hasn’t  come  up  for  family  discussion  since. 

Mrs.  Jubb — Wake  up,  John.  I’m  sure  a  burglar  is  down 
in  the  pantry,  and  he’s  eating  all  my  pies. 

Mr.  J.— Well,  I  don’t  care,  just  so  he  don’t  die  in  the  house. 
— American  Spectator. 
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TYPHOID  FEVER  CAUSED  BY  ICE  CREAM 

Fifteen  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  with  one  death,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  town  of  Eminence,  Morgan  county,  in 
July.  These  cases  sprung  up  almost  simultaneously 
within  fifteen  to  twenty  days  after  an  ice  cream  fes¬ 
tival.  All  who  developed  the  disease  ate  of  the  ice 
cream.  The  cases  developed  the  disease  about  the 
same  time  and  were  widespread.  This  led  many  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  ice  cream  was  the  cause.  It  came  from 
Martinsville,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  was  made 
there.  Dr.  M.  S.  McCormick,  writing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  says:  “I  am  constrained  to  believe  the  ice  cream 
carried  the  typhoid  germs.  I  understand  down  at 
Paragon  they  had  an  ice  cream  festival  and  some 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  followed  it  within  twenty  days. 
It  is  reported  to  me  that  one  can  containing  the  cream 
which  was  eaten  here  at  Eminence  was  not  clean. 
There  were  about  six  inches  of  the  cream  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  that  was  of  a  greenish  color.  It  is  reported  that 
some  of  this  ice  cream,  which  was  of  a  cheap  quality, 
was  taken  into  the  country  two  miles  with  very  poor 
ice  packing  and  that  it  did  not  melt.” 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  are  not  provided 
with  expert  inspectors,  so  that  one  could  be  sent  to 
investigate  this  interesting  outbreak.  Our  efiforts  to 
secure  two  inspectors  for  such  work  as  this  (and 
they  would  have  plenty  of  work  to  do)  has  not  been  a 
success.  The  legislature  has  always  considered  such 
work  unnecessary.  Of  course,  this  is  because  the 
members  do  not  understand.  It  is  very  probable  this 
“typhoid  wolf”  will  come  out  of  the  woods  again 
some;  time  and  do  its  evil  work.  If  it  were  a  real 
wolf  there  would  be  no  question  about  the  treatment 
he  would  receive,  but  simply  being  a  “typhoid  wolf,” 
nothing  can  be  done. — Indiana  Board  of  Health 
Bulletin. 


THE  PURE  FOOD  LAW  APPLIES  TO  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  GOODS 
ALREADY  PACKED. 

New  York,  Aug.  27,  igo6. — Do  you  not  think  that  paragraph 
3  of  the  enclosed  circular  will  be  of  interest  to  your  in¬ 
quirer  who  signs  “A  Subscriber”  in  to-day’s  number? 

E.  F. 

Reply. — To  the  correspondent  to  whom  this  letter  refers  we 
said : 

‘‘The  pure  food  law,  which  is  to  become  effective  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1907,  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  introduce  after  that 
date  ‘into  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,'  or  to  ship  to  any  foreign  country  ‘any  article  of  food  or 
drugs  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act.’  No  distinction  is  made  between  goods  adulter¬ 
ated  or  falsely  branded  before  the  law  goes  into  effect  and 
those  adulterated  or  falsely  branded  at  a  later  date.  The 
transportation  and  sale  of  both  are  equally  forbidden.” 

Of  course  the  Federal  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  sale  of  goods  in  any  State;  that  is  a  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Legislature.  The  general  Govern¬ 
ment  may  determine  simply  what  goods  shall  be  carried 
from  one  State  to  another  (that  being  interstate  commerce), 
and  what  goods  shall  be  sold  in  the  Territories  and  insular 
possessions,  these  being  under  the  direct  control  of  Con¬ 
gress.  _  The  document,  which  we  thank  our  correspondent  for 
enclosing,  is  issued  by  an  important  medical  company,  and  it 
brings  out  these  facts  concerning  the  law  very  clearly.  The 
third  paragraph,  to  which  our  correspondent  refers,  and  also 
the  first  and  second  paragraphs,  are  as  follows : 

First. — The  law  does  not  take  effect  until  January  1,  1907. 

“Second. — We  propose  to  label  our  goods  as  soon  as  the 
departments  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law  issue  the 
necessary  instructions. 

I  bird.  Jobbers  need  have  little  concern  for  stocks  on 
hand  January  1,  1907,  and  retailers  none  at  all.  Stocks  within 
any  State  on  the  date  named  are  not  affected  by  the  law 
unless  shipped  out  of  the  State  after  such  date.  The  stock  of 


the  retailer  may  therefore  be  large  or  small  at  his  pleasure,, 
and  the  jobber  may  disoose  within  his  own  State  of  any 
goods  subject  to  the  provisions  ot  the  law  but  not  properly- 
labeled.” — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 


TO  HOLD  THE  MAKERS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 

FOODS. 

Food  Commissioner  B.  H.  Warren  wants  to  have  the  laws 
of  the  State  changed  so  that  the  producers  of  edibles  and 
drinks  containing  impurities  and  poisons  can  be  proscuted 
without  involving  dealers  who  sell  the  articles.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  Dr.  Warren  will  make  in  his  report  for  the  year  of 
1906,  upon  which  he  is  now  working.  He  believes  that  this 
reform  in  the  laws  will  not  only  be  justice  for  the  store¬ 
keepers  of  the  state  who  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  articles  they  sell,  but  will  prove  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  in  making  it  easier  to 
reach  the  real  culprits  and  drive  the  stuff  they  make  out  of 
the  market. 

Dr.  Warren's  decision  to  favor  such  legislation  was  brought 
about  largely  through  the  success  attained  by  him  in  fighting 
the  Glucose  T  rust.  In  that  crusade  the  candy  makers  and 
dealers  arrested  proved  conclusively  that  they  did  not  know 
that  the  glucose  sold  to  them  by  the  trust  contained  any 
poisonous  substance.  After  the  local  candy  men  had  laid  the 
facts  before  him  he  went  after  the  Glucose  Trust  and  forced 
it  not  only  to  agree  to  remove  the  poison  from  future  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  to  take  out  of  the  market  in  this  and  other  states 
all  the  glucose  containing  the  poisonous  sulphur  dioxide.  In 
the  glucose  cases,  while  the  Food  Commissioner  knew  that 
dealers  were  not  responsible  for  the  presence  of  the  sulphur 
dioxide  in  their  candy,  the  law  required  that  the  cases  against 
them  should  be  pushed,  but  he  forced  the  Trust  to  agree  to 
pay  the  fines,  wherever  imposed. 

Under  the  existing  laws,  the  man  who  sells  the  adulterated 
article  must  be  fined  or  held  for  court,  no  matter  if  he  proves 
that  the  character  of  the  article  was  misrepresented  to  him. 
Under  those  conditions,  it  was  almost-  necessary  for  every 
retailer  to  have  a  chemist  of  his  own  to  make  sure  that  what 
he  was  selling  was  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  laws.  The  Glucose  1  rust,  to  protect  its  interests  in 
the  future  and  take  care  of  its  old  customers,  is  paying  the 
fines  of  those  arrested  for  using  adulterated  glucose  in  the 
candy  manufactured,  but  for  those  that  have  been  using  adul¬ 
terated  coloring  matter  and  chocolate,  which  is  declared  to 
be  nothin?  more  than  a  coal  tar  product,  there  is  no  trust  or 
firm  that  has  yet  offered  to  pay  fines. — N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Commerce. 


BAKERS  AND  THE  MEAT  EXPOSURES. 

As  we  might  expect,  the  English  papers  have  drawn  a 
moral  lesson  from  the  Chicago  exposure,  and  of  course  the 
loaf  has  been  drawn  in.  We  have  been  reminded  of  the 
dirty  places  in  which  bread  is  made,  the  doubtful  kitchens 
of  resturants,  the  questionable  fish  and  fat  which  make  the 
savory  ha'porth  and  penn’orth  of  the  million.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  sanitary  state  of  restaurant  kitchens, 
and  the  quality  of  fish  and  fat  of  the  fried-fish  shop,  it  ought 
to  be  known  by  this  time  that  a  bakehouse  w’hich  is  not  every 
way  suitable  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  put  can  be  closed 
by  law.  The  loaf  is  above  suspicion,  and  every  baker  intends 
that  it  shall  always  be  so.  Flour  is  so  cheap  that  there  is  no 
inducement,  even  if  the  baker  wished,  to  adulterate.  Bread 
is  one  of  the  few  articles  of  consumption  which  is  absolutely 
pure. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  English  pork  sausage  has 
of  recent  years  materially  improved.  That  is  due  to  the 

baker,  for  he  makes  better  bread  than  he  did  formerly _ 

Bakers’  Record. 


DRAWN  POULTRY  TESTS. 

The  city  health  office,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  test  to  determine  whether  poultry  drawn  and  packed 
in  ice  would  last  longer  than  poultry  undrawn  and  carried 
under  the  same  conditions.  A  half  dozen  drawn  chickens  and' 
an  equal  number  of  chickens  not  drawn  were  placed  on  ice 
some  days  ago  and  have  now  been  taken  from  the  ice  for 
examination.  The  result  of  the  experiment  showed  that  the 
poultry  packed  undrawn  kept  better,  being  in  good  condition 
whereas  the  drawn  poultry  had  deteriorated  materially.— Ex! 


James  Henry  Mergentino’s  will  recently  probated  left  $1,000 
to  the  New  York  Chemists’  club.— Pharmaceutical  Era. 
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A  SUBSTANTIAL  REDUCTION  IN  CUSTOM  DU¬ 
TIES  ON  FOOD  PRODUCTS  FROM  SPAIN. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  Spain  has,  by  Royal  Decree 
taking  effect  September  I,  1906,  extended  to  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  the  rates  of  duty  now  fixed 
in  the  second  or  minimum  column  of  the  Spanish  tariff  and 
has  made  applicable  to  the  United  States  every  decrease  of 
duty  accorded  by  Spain  by  law  and  in  the  commercial  pacts 
now  made,  or  which  in  future  shall  be  made,  with  other 
nations  (exception  being  made  only  of  the  special  advantages 
conceded  to  Portugal),  by  which  action,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  reciprocal  and  equivalent  concessions  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  favor  of  the  said  products  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  States. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  third  section  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
the  United  States,  approved  July  24.  1897,  do  hereby  suspend, 
during  the  continuance  in  force  of  the  said  concessions  by  the 
Government  of  Spain,  the  imposition  and  collection  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  first  section  of  said  Act  upon  the 
articles  hereinafter  specified,  being  the  products  of  the  soil 
or  industry  of  Spain ;  and  do  declare  in  place  thereof  the 
following  rates  of  duty  provided  in  the  third  section  of  said 
,  Act  to  be  in  force  and  effect  on  and  after  September  1,  1906, 
of  which  the  officers  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  will 
take  due  notice,  namely: 

Upon  argols,  or  crude  Tartar,  or  wine  lees,  crude,  five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Upon  brandies,  or  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled 
from  grain  or  other  materials,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  proof  gallon. 

Upon  still  wines,  and  vermuth,  in  casks,  thirty-five  cents 
per  gallon;  in  bottles  or  jugs,  per  case  of  one  dozen  bottles 
or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than  one  quart  and  more 
than  one  pint,  or  twenty-four  bottles  or  jugs  containing  each 
not  more  than  one  pint,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
case,  and  any  excess  beyond  these  quantities  found  in  such 
bottles  or  jugs  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  four  cents  per 
pint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or  additional 
duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles  or  jugs. 

Upon  paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  pastels,  pen  and  ink 
drawings,  and  statuary,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  27  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  thirtv-first. 

[Seal.]  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

By  the  President : 

ALVEY  A.  ADEE,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


OLEOMARGARINE  IN  ENGLAND. 

England  is  quarreling  with  its  butter.  A  parliamentary 
paper  lias  been  published  by  the  British  government  setting 
forth  the  report  of  the  select  committee  recently  authorized 
to  consider  the  conduct  and  control  of  the  trade  in  butter 
and  butter  substitutes.  Suggestions  are  made  in  this  report 
to  be  embodied  in  legislation.  The  London  Times  asserts 
that  “genuine  butter  is  a  thing  past  praying  for.”  Four-fifths 
of  the  population  of  London,  according  to  The  Thunderer, 
have  never  seen  genuine  butter.  It  is  also  stated  by  the 
same  high  authority  that  those  who  do  know  what  genuine 
butter  is  have  great  difficultv  in  obtaining  it  and  sometimes 
cannot  get  it  at  any  price.  The  Times  says  that  what  is  sold 
in  London  as  genuine  dairy  butter  is  reworked  or  blended 
butter,  which  applies  to  both  the  homemade  and  imported 
article.  The  parliamentary  committee  suggests  that  butter 
factories  be  registered  annually,  that  these  shall  be  subject 
to  inspection  and  that  adequate  penalties  be  provided  so  as 
to  impose  some  real  check  on  the  business.  The  committee 
also  proposes  that  the  importer  of  butter  be  held  responsible 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  product  he  imports  and  sells.  No 
obstacles  are  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  those  who  make  and 
sell  imitations  of  butter  so  long  as  these  imitations  are  sold 
for  what  they  really  are.  The  free-born  British  subject  is 
to  be  free  to  buy  all  the  margarine  he  wants  so  long  as  it  is 
offered  to  him  under  that  or  some  similar  title.  But  the  folk 
who  want  real  butter  “are  expected  to  get  butter  and  not 
mysterious  mixtures.”  It  is  thought  that  favorable  action 
will  be  taken  by  the  government  on  the  report. — Breeders 
Gazette. 


BRITISH  CANNED  MEAT  MERCHANTS  TO 
ORGANIZE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  it  was  announced  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
establish  a  tinned  meat  trades  section  of  the  Chamber.  As 
only  two  answers  had  been  received  at  that  time,  in  response 
to  a  circular,  the  matter  had  to  be  postponed.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  yesterday  that  since  the  meeting  forty  Liverpool 
firms  engaged  in  the  trade  had  come  forward  with  applica¬ 
tions  to  join  and  to  support  the  section  with  subscriptions. 
This  represents  practically  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  Liver¬ 
pool;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  tinned  meat  trade 
section  will  be  duly  confirmed  and  the  chairman  appointed. 

There  is  no  intention  of  entering  upon  a  campaign  of  pub¬ 
licity,  but  a  scheme  will  be  considered  as  soon  as  possible 
for  stemming  the  disorganization  and  loss  which  has  fallen 
generally  upon  the  trade,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  will  be  for 
the  mutual  protection  and  benefit  of  the  members.— Journal 
of  Commerce,  Aug.  28. 


CHEMISTRY  LESSONS. 

Ihe  reecnt  reports  of  the  pure  food  commission,  as  well 
as  the  statements  regarding  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
packing  houses,  have  made  Americans  skeptical  of  what  is 
offered  them  to  eat.  For  the  ordinary  man  now,  a  modern 
meal  is  a  melancholy  lesson  in  chemistry.  What  gives  that 
ruby  tinge  to  the  tomato  soup?  Aniline,  or  plain  coal  tar 
dye  ?  What  is  the  trade  secret  of  the  too  verdant  green 
upon  the  canned  peas  and  the  string  beans?  Did  they  have 
a  bath  in  salicylic  acid,  with  a  dash  of  saccharin,  or  were 
they  dosed  in  copper  and  alum?  Was  the  ham  pickled  in 
borates?  Those  big  red  strawberries  that  are  fresher  than 
June  nrobably  have  some  acquaintance  with  balmy  benzoates. 
The  salad,  we  know,  is  dressed  with  honest  cottonseed  oil! 
Johnny  and  his  sister  Sue  suck  glucose  or  cane  syrup,  and 
think  they  have  Vermont  maple  sugar.  Grandmamma's  co¬ 
coa  is  doped  with  “foreign  starch.” 

And  what  does  the  stomach  say  to  this  new  invoice  of 
chemicals?  Well,  the  appendix  seems  to  have  quit  working 
in  America.  Perhaps  the  coats  of  the  stomach  will  go  on  a 
strike  next. — Modern  Grocer. 


CUSTOM  DECISIONS. 

(T.  D.  27562.) 

DRAWBACK  ON  OZOMULSION. 

Drawback  on  ozomulsion  manufactured  by  the  T.  A.  Slo¬ 
cum  Company,  of  New  \ork  City,  with  the  use  of  imported 
cod-liver  oil  and  refined  glycerin.— T.  D.  26496  of  June  15 
1905,  amended. 

Treasury  Department,  August  15,  1906. 

Sir:  The  Department’s  regulations  of  June  15,  1905  (T.  D 
26496),  providing  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  ozomulsion  manufactured  by  the  T.  A.  Slocum 
Company,  of  New  York  City,  with  the  use  of  imported  cod- 
liver  oil  and  refined  glycerin,  are  hereby  amended  to  provide 
for  the  allowance  of  drawback  on  35.35  per  cent  of  cod-liver 
oil  and  14  per  cent  of  glycerin  in  accordance  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sworn  statement  dated  June  28,  1906,  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  herewith  for  filing  in  your  office. 

Respectfully,  ‘  James  B.  Reynolds, 

(29566.)  Assistant  Secretary. 

Collector  of  Customs,  New  York. 


Cherries  in  Maraschino  have  been  held  by  the  U. 
S.  government  to  be  dutiable  at  ic  per  pound  and  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem  as  “fruits  preserved  in  spirits." 
lather  than  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  now  enumer¬ 
ated  manufactured  articles,  namely,  “fruits  preserved 
in  sugar,  sirup  or  molasses  not  especially  provided 
for.” 


S.  J.  \  alk  &  Bro.  of  the  Falcon  Packing  Co.  of 
New  York  City  are  allowed  a  drawback  on  custom 
duties  on  imported  olive  oil  and  ground  mustard  used 
in  salad  dressing. 


A  drawback  has  been  granted  in  custom  duties  on 
blended  flour  as  manufactured  by  Holt  &  Co.  of  New 
York  City. 
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(BULLETIN  NO.  20.) 

MINNESOTA  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Patent  Medicines. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept.  I,  1906. 

This  department  has  been  devoting  considerable  time  to 
the  analysis  of  certain  patent  medicines,  and  a  full  report  of 
the  findings  of  Chief  Chemist  J.  Horvet  is  given  below.  In 
the  absence  of  a  drug  law  under  which  this  department  may 
class  the  different  kinds  of  medicine  analyzed,  the  report  is 
simply  given  and  the  reader  may  be  the  judge. 

This  work  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  great  need  of  an  adequate  law  governing  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  these  products.  The  department  does  not 
condemn  all  patent  medicines  per  sc,  but  there  are  so  many 
fraudulent  and  injurious  “dopes”  on  the  market,  that  radical 
measures  should  he  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  this  state 
to  compel  manufacturers  who  use  certain  ingredients  to  at 
least  make  a  nlain  statement  of  facts  upon  the  label. 

The  analyses  as  given  are  not  necessarily  complete  with 
all  samples.  Further  investigation  will  be  made  and  later 
reports  given  if  other  ingredients  are  found. 

The  report  just  as  received  from  the  laboratory  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Hon.  E.  K.  Slater,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner: 

The  following  report  is  a  statement  of  results  of  analyses 
which  have  been  made  to  date  on  a  lot  of  proprietary  medi¬ 
cines  which  were  submitted  during  the  past  summer.  The 
samples  include  many  of  the  well-known  patent  “remedies” 
and  “cure-alls,”  such  as  dyspepsia  cures,  consumption  cures, 
cough  cures,  kidney  cures,  colic  and  diarrhoea  remedies, 
pills,  salves  and  tonics.  There  is  also  added  a  tabulation 
showing  the  percentages  of  alcohol  found  in  a  number  of 
so-called  “bitters.”  The  alcohol  content  of  these  latter 
preparations  will  be  of  interest,  and  it  is  believed  that  com¬ 
ments  on  these  results  are  unnecessary.  The  properties  of 
the  various  substances  detected  in  the  proprietary  medicines 
are  briefly  described  in  a  separate  section. 

ANALYSES. 

De  Witt's  Kodol  Dyspepsia  Cure. — Alcohol,  18.10  per  cent. 
Low  grade  sugar  syruo  added  to  give  desired  consistency. 
Sample  contains  salicylic  acid  and  strychnine. 

Kennedy’s  Honey  and  Tar. — Contains  a  small  percentage 
of  alcohol.  Low  grade  sugar  syrup  added  to  produce  de¬ 
sired  body.  Sample  also  contains  chloroform,  salicylic  acid, 
codeine,  croton  oil,  peppermint  and  sassafras. 

Bee’s  Honey  and  Tar. — Sugar  syrup  used  to  give  consis¬ 
tency  of  thick  molasses.  Sample  also  contains  chloroform, 
salicylic  acid,  morphine,  croton  oil  and  peppermint. 

King’s  New  Discovery  for  Consumption. — Sugar  syrup 
added  to  give  consistency  of  thick  molasses.  Sample  contains 
chloroform,  morphine,  pine  tar  and  honey  (?)  flavor. 

Chamberlain’s  Colic,  Cholera  and  Diarrhoea  Remedy. — 
Contains  a  large  percentage  of  alcohol,  viz.,  35.80  per  cent. 
Also  contains  large  amounts  of  chloroform  and  morphine,  to¬ 
gether  with  peppermint. 

Peruna  (Sometimes  spelled  Pe-Ru-Na). — 


Alcohol  .  25.80  per  cent. 

Extract  .  0.51  per  cent. 


The  percentage  of  material  other  than  alcohol  and  water 
being  so ’small  (0.51  per  cent)  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that 
this  so-called  remedy  for  all  human  ills  is  anything  else  than 
a  diluted  low  grade  whisky. 

The  following  preparations,  so  far  as  analyzed,  show  the 


following : 

Alcohol 

Sample.  per  cent 

Kilmer’s  Swamp  Root .  io.qo 

Paine’s  Celery  Compound .  19.80 

Warner’s  Safe  Cure . 15.60 

F.  C.  Quick  Relief .  26.10 


A  sample  of  Duffy’s  Malt  Whisky  is  undergoing  investiga¬ 
tion.  So  far  the  results  show : 

Per  cent. 

(by  volume) 

Alcohol  .  45.25 

Extract  . . .  0.94 


The  sample  is  ten  degrees  below  U.  S.  proof  and  contains 
solids  several  times  the  amount  normal  to  a  genuine  whisky. 
The  residue  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  the  coloring  are  not 
within  the  limits  allowable  for  a  genuine  whisky. 


BITTERS. 

Brand.  Manufacturer.  Alcohol. 

Abbey's  Angostura  Bitters,  P.  L.  Abbey  Co.,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich .  25.95% 

Royal  Pepsin  Stomach  Bitters,  (not  given) .  20.50% 

"Rex”  Kidney  and  Liver  Bitters,  Rex  Bitters  Co.,  New 

York  .  19.50% 

Kidney  and  Liver  Bitters,  Lash's  Bitters  Co.,  Chicago.  20.95% 
Toneco  Stomach  Bitters,  Lash's  Bitters  Co.,  Chicago.  35.50% 
Angostura  Bitters,  C.  W.  Abbott  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  .  50.17% 
Brigham  Young's  Bitters,  Cal.  Winery,  Sacramento, 

Cal . . . . .  33-25% 

Electric  Bitters,  H.  E.  Bucklin  Co.,  Chicago .  19.65% 


CROTON  OIL. 

Croton  oil  is  a  violent  depressant  poison,  producing  vomit¬ 
ing,  profuse  purging,  severe  griping,  collapse  and  death.  The 
quantity  necessary  to  cause  a  fatal  result  varies  within  wide 
limits.  The  minimum  fatal  dose  is  not  known.  Children  do 
not  bear  the  drug  well.  Applied  to  the  skin,  the  oil  produces 
rubefaction  or  a  pustular  eruption. 


CODEINE. 

Codeine  is  a  derivative  of  morphine  and  in  its  physiological 
action  it  is  closely  related  to  morphine.  If  given  in  overdose, 
codeine  produces  gastric  disturbance,  cerebral  congestion, 
stupor  or  delirium,  contracted  pupils,  and  tremors.  Four 
grains  of  codeine  have  been  known  to  produce  cases  of  severe 
poisoning. 

SALICYLIC  ACID. 

When  locally  applied  to  mucous  membranes  in  concentrated 
form,  salicylic  acid  acts  as  a  direct  irritant.  When  taken  in¬ 
ternally  it  is  capable  of  causing  ulceration  of  the  buccal  mem¬ 
brane,  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  drug  is  also  antifermenta- 
tive,  and  impedes  not  only  the  ferments  of  putrefaction  but 
also  the  digestive  ferments.  In  moderate  amounts  salicylic 
acid  decreases  reflex  action,  causes  roaring  in  the  ears,  vertigo 
and  occasionally  headache.  In  over  dose  these  symptoms  are 
exaggerated ;  profuse  sweating,  partial  or  complete  blindness, 
paralysis,  and  deafness  or  impairment  of  hearing  may  also 
occur.  Medical  quantities  mav  be  considered  depressant  rath¬ 
er  than  stimulant. 

STRYCHNINE. 

Strychnine  is  one  of  the  highly  poisonous  alkaloids.  Prepa¬ 
rations  containing  it  are  unsafe,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
possibility  of  their  bearing  an  overdose,  but  also  because  of 
the  danger  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  alkaloid  upon  the 
system.  When  it  is  employed  for  a  long  period  of  time,  it  is 
apt  to  produce  great  nervous  and  mental  irritabilitv.  and  a 
rapid,  feeble  pulse. 

CHLOROFORM. 

Chloroform  is  extensively  employed  as  an  anaesthetic,  its 
vapor  when  inhaled  causing  unconsciousness,  and  it  is  also 
taken  internally.  If  taken  internally,  and  in  large  doses,  it 
acts  the  same  as  by  inhalation.  It  should  be  administered 
only  under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 

MORPHINE. 

Morphine  is  the  principal  narcotic  alkaloid  of  opium,  and 
its  action  is  chiefly  allied  to  that  of  the  latter  drug.  It  is 
excessively  poisonous,  one  grain  of  the  hydrochloride  having 
been  found  sufficient  to  cause  death.  The  drug  is  a  well- 
known  sleep  producer,  and  its  habitual  use,  as  in  the  case  of 
opium,  tends  after  a  time  to  the  craving  for  increased  doses, 
thus  giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the  morphine  habit. 

Regarding  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  such  large  r  uantities, 
notably  in  such  nostrums  as  Peruna  and  the  various  “bitters,” 
it  may  be  said  that  there  has  long  been  ground  for  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  there  is  a  large  traffic  in  intoxicants  carried  on 
clandestinelv  under  misleading  names  and  false  pretenses.  To 
sell  plain  alcoholic  liquor  or  cheap  whisky  under  the  guise  of 
"bitters”  or  “tonics”  is  certainly  an  inv-enious  and  dangerous 
form  of  deception,  and  to  add  various  alkaloidal  poisons  and 
other  harmful  substances  and  sell  the  decoction  as  a  “specific” 
or  “cure”  for  many  or  all  ills  is  positively  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  frauds  which  have  grown  into  existence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Tulius  Horvet,  Chemist. 


C.  Margeot  is  the  latest  to  offer  household  tests  for  adul¬ 
terated  food.  Standards  of  quality  are  also  included  in  the 
book. 


September,  l£0(i. 
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THE  AMERICAN 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  STUDIES  OF  VEGETARIAN 

DIET. 

W.  Caspari  has  lately  made  extended  studies  of  vegetarian 
and  raw  fruitarian  diet.  In  connection  with  this  work  stu¬ 
dies  were  made  of  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen,  the  digesti¬ 
bility  of  the  diet,  and  the  effect  of  the  food  on  the  respira¬ 
tory  quotient  Two  of  the  subjects  were  professional  ath¬ 
letes,  one  a  vegetarian,  the  other  not.  The  general  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  were  in  effect  as  follows  : 

A  strictly  vegetable  diet,  even  when  made  up  of  raw  foods, 
is.  able  to  nourish  the  body  in  youth  and  maintain  it  at  the 
highest  degree  of  physical  strength  and  mental  and  physical 
power,  yet  this  sort  of  diet  is  considered  unsatisfactory  be¬ 
cause  the  nutrients,  particularly  protein,  are  not  well  assim¬ 
ilated  because  the  food  is  lacking  in  flavor  and  is  of  large 
volume.  The  vegetarian  diet  when  made  up  of  ordinary 
vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  has  an  advantage  in  that  it  is  not 
expensive. 

It  did  not  appear  that  the  vegetarian  diet  surpassed  the 
ordinary  diet  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  uric  acid 
formed.  As  is  commonly  claimed  the  amount  of  purin  bodies 
formed  was  small  as  compared  with  the  quantity  obtained 
with  an  excessive  meat  diet  and  under  certain  pathological 
conditions.  As  regards  the  performance  of  muscular  work 
the  vegetarian  diet  certainly  is  not  superior  to  the  ordinary 
mixed  diet. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

BUTTER. 

M.  Seigfeld,  from  date  obtained  in  the  examination  of  the 
butter  from  2  dairies  for  several  years,  gives  the  relatives 
value  of  determinations  of  the  Reichert-Meissl  number, 
Polenske  number,  sponification  number,  iodin  number,  and  the 
average  molecular  weight  of  the  fatty  acids  in  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  butter.  In  general,  an  increase  in  the  Reichert- 
Meissl  number  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
saponification  number  and  a  decrease  in  the  iodin  number, 
and  in  the  average  molecular  weight  of  the  nonvolatile  fatty 
acids.  The  sample  having  the  lowest  Reichert-Meissl  num¬ 
ber,  23.7,  had  a  saponification  number  of  218.7,  an  iodin  num¬ 
ber  of  47.4,  and  an  average  molecular  weight  of  2 6g.g.  The 
sample  having  the  highest  Reichert-Meissl  number,  31.65. 
had  a  saponification  number  of  229.9,  an  iodin  number  of 
34.6,  and  an  average  molecular  weight  of  257.6. 


WHAT  FOOD  EXPERTS  WOULD  HAVE  AC¬ 
COMPLISHED  AS  INSPECTORS. 

A  local  daily  paper  asks,  after  reviewing  the  recent  activi¬ 
ties  of  Chief  Food  Inspector  Muray,  ‘‘What  would  the  re¬ 
sult  be  if  experts,  were  to  go  through  the  warehouses  and 
groceries  of  the  city?” 

It  is  likely  that  experts  would  have  found  even  more  than 
the  inexperienced  Mr.  Murray  ever  dreamed  of  in  his  fond¬ 
est  hopes  for  advancing  his  personal  interests  at  the  expense 
of  creating  a  prejudice  against  the  local  food  industries.  Ex¬ 
perts  selected  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  foods,  food 
manufacture  and  distribution,  would  have  brought  results 
universally  desired  by  the  food  industries  as  well  as  con¬ 
sumers,  without  slandering  the  wholesale  grocers  and  be¬ 
littling  Chicago  as  a  food  market. — Food  Law  Bulletin. 


SACCHAROSE  IN  MILK  SUGAR. 

LefFman  proposes  the  following  as  a  test  for  determining 
the  presence  of  saccharose  in  milk  sugar  (Chem.  Zeit.)  : 
Mix  1  Ml.  of  sesame  oil  with  1  Ml.  of  concentrated  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  add  0.5  gm.  of  the  sample  to  be  examined,  and 
shake  vigorously,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  half  an 
hour.  The  presence  of  saccharose  is  indicated  by  a  red  color¬ 
ation.  The  reaction  will  clearly  indicate  the  presence  of  as 
little  as  one  per  cent  of  saccharose  in  milk  sugar. 


ALCOHOL,  SUGAR,  AND  CAFFEIN,  AND  THEIR 
EFFECT  UPON  MUSCULAR  WORK. 

I.  Ioteyko  measures  muscular  work  with  an  ergograph  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  sugar  is  an  excellent  food,  a  di¬ 
rect  source  of  energy  in  the  muscles,  and  not  an  excitant. 
Caffein,  he  considers,  an  excitant  of  the  nervous  system  and 
is  of  great  importance  as  a  tonic,  though  it  has  probably  no 
nutritive  value. 
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MILK  PROSECUTIONS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Schuknecht,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Illinois,  has  been  getting-  after  the 
sellers,  of  impure  and  adulterated  milk  in  ‘the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  of  Illinois.  One  thousand  three 
hundred  samples  of  milk  were  taken  and  analyzed 
and  123  cases  brought.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
cases  brought,  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the 
party,  the  offense  and  disposition  of  the  case  to  date. 
As  we  go  to  press  telegraphic  reports  from  Moline 
say  that  Aaron  Swenson  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  selling  milk  containing  formaldehyde  and  was 
fined  $250,  the  largest  fine  so  far  assessed  in  these 
cases. 

VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  MILK  LAW. 

ELGIN. 

W.  Volpp,  milk  below  standard,  case' pending. 

CARBENTERSVILLE. 

J.  H.  Eberle,  “watered”  milk,  case  pending. 

DANVILLE. 

Ed.  Oliver,  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

Rock  Spring  Dairy,  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

Reed  Furr  (3),  1  formaldehyde,  2  below  standard, 
case  pending. 

May’s  restaurant,  “skimmed  and  watered”  milk, 
case  pendinig. 

John  T.  Shepard,  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

J.  E.  Hiel  Vance,  milk  below  standard,  case  pend¬ 
ing. 

EVANSTON. 

Dean  &  Schell  (4),  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

JACKSONVILLE. 

C.  A.  Hemple  (2),  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

KANKAKEE, 

Grand  Hotel,  “watered”  milk,  case  pending. 

BLOOMINGTON. 

Big  Four  Lunch  Room,  “skimmed”  milk,  case 
pending. 

Ike  Sanders,  “watered”  milk,  case  pending. 

Main  Restaurant,  “skimmed  milk,  case  pending. 

J.  M.  Scogin,  “watered”  milk,  case  pending. 

GALENA. 

bred  Hoelting,  “skimmed”  milk,  case  pending. 

Chas.  Knoutz,  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

MOLINE. 

Aaron  Swenson  (2),  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

John  Carlson  (1),  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

Sweet  Clover  Dairy  (1),  formaldehyde,  case  pend¬ 
ing. 

Jos.  King  (1),  milk  below  standard,  case  pending. 

BELLEVILLE. 

Jos.  Bier  (1),  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

Obst  Dairy  Co.  (2),  1  formaldehyde,  1  “skimmed” 
milk,  cases  pending. 

Mrs.  Ward’s  Restaurant,  formaldehyde,  case  pend- 
ing. 

H.  Schoettler  (1),  “watered”  milk,  case  pending. 

Agnes  Dairy  Co.  (1),  “watered”  milk,  case  pend¬ 
ing- 

IT.  Spitznass  (1),  “skimmed”  milk,  case  pending. 

ROCK  ISLAND. 

Norris  Bros.  (2),  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

W.  White  (1),  formaldehyde,  c$se  pending. 

A.  Gottsch  ( 1 ) ,  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

Godfrey’s  Restaurant,  “watered”  milk,  case  pend¬ 
ing. 

Crown  Restaurant  (2),  1  “skimmed,”  1  below 
standard,  cases  pending. 
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WINNETKA. 

J.  Kiewik,  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

Skokie  Dairy  &  Poultry  Farm,  formaldehyde,  case 
pending. 

C.  J.  Voltz,  “skimmed”  milk,  case  pending. 

STREATOR. 

John  Little,  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and  costs. 

Ribbons  &  Co.  (2),  formaldehyde,  fined  $50  and 
costs. 

Cloverdale  Dairy  (2),  formaldehyde,  fined  $50  and 
costs. 

L.  Paine  (1),  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and  costs. 

Parkdale  Dairy  (1),  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and 
costs. 

LA  SALLE. 

T.  H.  Wilcox  (1),  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and 
costs. 

ALTON. 

Blufif  City  Dairy,  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and 
costs. 

Alton  Creamery,  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and  costs. 

Geo.  Smith  Restaurant  (2),  “watered”  milk,  cases 
pending. 

,  AURORA. 

N.  E.  Hill,  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

L.  B.  Pike  (2),  formaldehyde,  cases  pending. 

C.  F.  Herrens,  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

ELGIN. 

J.  C.  Hogrefe  (1),  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

W.  Theis  (1),  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

C.  Hageman  ( 1 ) ,  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

A.  E.  Henning  (1),  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

QUINCY. 

C.  A.  Grawe  (1),  formaldehyde,  fined  $50  and  costs. 

A.  C.  Kampling  ( 1 ) ,  formaldehyde,  fined  $60  and 
costs. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  (1),  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and  costs. 

Anderson  Dairy  Co.,  formaldehyde,  fined  $50  and 
costs. 

J.  S.  Pickard  (3),  formaldehyde,  fined  $150  and 
costs. 

E.  Mehaffey  (2),  formaldehyde,  fined  $100  and 
costs. 

C.  W.  Williams  (2),  formaldehyde,  cases  pending. 

JOLIET. 

W.  P.  Miles  (2),  formaldehyde,  fined  $50  and  costs. 

N.  C.  Benson  (2),  formaldehyde,  fined  $50  and 
costs. 

F.  Baumgartner  (1),  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and 
costs. 

G.  Ruetiger  (2),  formaldehyde,  fined  $50  and  costs. 

Joe.  Limperic,  “watered”  milk,  fined  $25  and  costs. 

J.  J.  Schorrie  (2),  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and 

costs. 

Lawrence  Anderson,  “watered”  milk,  fined  $25  and 
costs. 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS. 

Union  Dairy  Co.  (1),  “watered”  milk,  fined  $25 
and  costs. 

E.  St.  Louis  Dairy  Co.  (1),  “watered”  milk,  case 
pending. 

H.  Wilkens  (1),  “watered”  milk,  fined  $25  and 

costs. 

G.  Stefifan  (1),  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and  costs. 


H.  J.  Schrand  (2),  formaldehyde,  fined  $37.50  and 
costs. 

Funcke  Bros.  (1),  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and 
costs. 

Ross  &  Riley  (1),  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 
Huschle  Bros.  (1),  “watered”  milk,  case  pending. 

R.  A.  Chamblin  (1),  “skimmed”  milk,  case  pending. 
Empire  Restaurant  (1),  “skimmed”  milk,  case  pend¬ 
ing. 

Merchants’  Exchange  Restaurant,  “skimmed”  milk, 
case  pepding. 

MONMOUTH. 

Louie  Peterson,  “skimmed”  milk,  case  pending. 
Hodgen’s  Restaurant,  “skimmed”  milk,  case  pend¬ 
ing. 

Morton  Cafe,  “skimmed”  milk,  case  pending. 

GALESBURG.  . 

S.  K.  Barlow,  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

WAUKEGAN. 

R.  Anderson,  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and  costs. 

ROCKFORD. 

W.  J.  Goodhue  (2),  formaldehyde,  fined  $25  and 
costs. 

DECATUR. 

G.  R.  Stuckv,  “watered”  milk,  case  pending. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Peter  Aarup  (1),  formaldehyde,  fined  $100  and 
costs. 

C.  E.  McMann  (3),  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

V.  Yandercook  (2),  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

W.  Frumm,  milk  below  standard,  case  pending. 

A.  B.  Nokes  (2),  milk  below  standard,  case  pending. 
Springfield  Dairy  Co.,  milk  below  standard,  case 
pending. 

ST.  CHARLES. 

S.  E.  Williamson,  “skimmed  and  watered”  milk, 
case  pending. 

GENEVA. 

Dirrick  Restaurant,  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 

F.  H.  Englebrod,  formaldehyde,  case  pending. 


Much  milk  is  delivered  to  creameries  and  cheese 
factories  in  dirty,  filthy  cans.  Mr.  Schuknecht  hopes 
to  improve  conditions  by  a  tag  to  be  placed  on  dirty 
cans.  The  tag  is  herein  reproduced. 


o 


This  can  is  DIRTY  and  in  its  present  con¬ 
dition  is  not  a  fit  vessel  in  which  to  carry  or 
store  milk  intended  for  sale  as  human  food. 

To  clean  a  milk  can,  first  rinse  with  cold 
water,  then  use  hot  water  with  washing  pow¬ 
der  (NOT  SOAP)  and  a  good  scrubbing 
brush ,  then  rinse  with  clean  hot  water. 

Wash  inside  and  outside,  paying  particular 
attention  to  seams  and  crevices.  The  brush  is 
necessary  because  it  is  impossible  to  get  into 
the  seams  with  a  cloth. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  FOOD  COMMISSION. 


Per 


-,  Inspector. 


ALCOHOL  FROM  COBS. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  boys  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  alcohol  may  be  made  from  corn  stalks  at 
a  cost  of  but  3  cents  per  gallon. 


New  York  City  has  raised  $38,755  for  the  relief  of 
Valparaiso.  Chicago  has  raised - . 
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GROCERS  WANT  NEW  LAW. 

'  At  a  meeting  held  Sept.  12th,  the  Grocers  and  Butch¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Chicago  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Sol.  Westerfeld,  F.  J.  Frank,  Charles 
Woodward  and  O.  M.  Kling  to  write  to  all  candidates 
for  seats  in  the  Illinois  legislation  and  all  hold  over 
members  to  vote  a  revision  of  the  Illinois  Pure  Food 
Law. 

Secretary  Peterson  said : 

‘‘After  a  long  fight  a  pure  food  lav/  has  been  passed 
by  Congress  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case 
much  better  than  our  state  law.  But  if  we  are  to  get 
the  most  good  from  it  here  in  Illinois  our  state  laws 
must  be  overhauled. 

“As  it  stands  to-day,  the  Illinois  law  is  worse  than 
useless.  It  provides  for  the  punishment  of  the  one 
person  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  purity  of  the 
product — the  retailer.  The  manufacturer  gets  off  free, 
although  he  is  responsible  for  his  goods.  He  is  caught 
only  when  the  state  officers  descend  on  him  in  the  act 
of  making  the  sale. 

“Grocers  buy  on  the  word  of  the  representatives  of 
the  makers.  If  these  salesmen  say  a  certain  brand  of 
canned  stuff  is  pure,  the  merchants  are  likely  to  take 
their  word.  These  retailers  cannot  afford  to  have 
chemical  examinations  made  of  each  batch  of  canned 
or  bottled  stuff  they  get.  Then  along  comes  the  state 
food  inspector.  He  takes  samples  of  the  goods  and 
finds  one  brand  adulterated  or  impure. 

“The  grocer  is  fined  and  the  facts  are  published  in 
the  newspapers,  the  publicity  making  it  appear  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  to  blame.  It  is  true  the  manufacturers  bear 
their  share  of  the  legal  expense.  They  stand  back  of 
their  goods  and,  when  anything  is  condemned,  they 
refund  the  purchase  money  as  well  as  putting  up  the 
money  for  the  fine. 

‘‘But  the  maker  always  denies  that  his  goods  were 
impure  and  refuses  to  assume  the  onus  of  the  dis¬ 
grace.  This  falls  on  the  retailer  and  thus  he  alone  is 
the  permanent  sufferer. 

“Perhaps  a  new  state  law  is  unnecessary  if  the  na¬ 
tional  measure  is  to  be  enforced.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  state  law  at  all  it  should 
be  made  to  protect  the  home  merchant  against  impo¬ 
sition  from  manufacturers  out  of  the  state. 

“Therefore  any  substitute  laws  should  find  some 
way  to  protect  the  Illinois  retailers  who  have  bought 
goods  from  concerns  outside  the  state.” 

Mr.  Peterson  is  voicing  the  protests  of  dealers  ev¬ 
erywhere  for  responsibility  for  the  goods  they  handle. 
Yet  every  other  business  or  profession  is  responsible 
for  what  they  do.  The  druggist  is  responsible  for  the 
purity  of  his  drugs  and  if  he  makes  a  mistake  he  is 
amenable  to  the  law.  The  physician  if  ignorant  or 
careless  may  answer  at  the  bar  of  justice. 

There  is,  however,  more  excuse  for  the  grocer  han¬ 
dling  fraudulent  and  adulterated  goods.  However,  the 
remedy  is  at  hand  under  existing  laws.  If  he  buys  his 
goods  from  another  state  he  is  protected  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Law,  if  he  has  a  guarantee.  If  he  buys  in  his 
own  state  he  has  an  action  at  law  against  the  jobber. 
The  protection  to  dealer  agitation  generally  means  op¬ 
position  to  all  effective  food  legislation. 


The  Illinois  Food  Commission  have  taken  sam¬ 
ples  of  over  100  different  brands  of  flour  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  for  adulteration,  particularly  of  talc  and 
barytes.  No  mineral  adulteration  has  been  found 
in  the  samples  so  far  analyzed. 
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J.  R.  CHITTICK, 

Chemist,  Iowa  Dairy  and  Food  Commission: 


Mr.  J.  R.  Chittick  has  been  recently  appointed! 
chemist  of  the  Iowa  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Chittick  is  an  Iowa  product,  a  graduate 
of  Highland  Park  College  and  for  a  number  of  years 
associate  professor  of  chemistry  of  that  institution,, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  in  complete  charge  of  that 
department. 


ANKENEY  LOOSES. 

Renick  W.  Dunlap  of  Pickaway  county  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Ohio  in  place  of  Horace  Ankeney, 
the  present  Commissioner.  The  convention  did  not 
think  well  of  Ankeney’s  third  term  aspirations.  Gen¬ 
eral  J.  Warren  Keifer,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  the 
nominating  speech  said  Mr.  Dunlap  had  grown  from  a 
farmer  boy  to  a  University  graduate,  had  studied 
chemistry  and  all  things  relating'  to  dairy  farming  and 
other  agricultural  pursuits.  Three  other  candidates, 
were  presented  to  the  convention,  Mr.  Brig.  S.  Young 
of  Ada,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Beggs  of  Licking  county,  and 
Mr.  George  De  Muth  of  Lucas  county.  The  first 
ballot  resulted  as  follows :  Dunlap,  236 ;  Young,  190 ; 
Beggs,  185;  Ankeney,  148;  De  Muth,  101.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  ballot  De  Muth  dropped  out  and  An¬ 
keney  and  Beggs  might  as  well  have,  for  Mr.  Dun¬ 
lap  was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot. 

Mr.  Dunlap  was  formerly  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Senate,  representing  the  Franklin-Pickaway  Dis¬ 
trict. 
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DISEASED  MEAT. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  meats  that 
isn’t  true.  The  muck  rake  has  been  industriously 
welded ;  mountains  have  been  made  of  mole  hills ; 
yarns  have  been  spun  out  of  whole  cloth  with  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  foreign  markets  have  been  destroyed  and 
most  of  us  converted  to  a  vegetarian  diet.  The  na¬ 
tion  is  now  endeavoring  to  right  the  wrong  and  re¬ 
create  a  market  for  our  chief  farm  product.  If  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  packing  houses  as  regards  cleanliness 
can  be  improved  it  is  presumed  that  they  will  be 
If  they  are  not  sanitary  the  output  of  the  factory 
cannot  receive  the  government  certificate  of  purity, 
and  hence  cannot  be  sold.  There  is  one  thing  largely 
local  to  the  city  of  Chicago  that  ought  to  be  straight¬ 
ened  out  at  this  time,  as  if  it  is  not  done  now  it  will 
come  up  at  another  time  when  it  may  do  more  dam¬ 
age  to  legitimate  trade.  That  is  the  sale  of  diseased 
meat. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  cattle  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  (consumption)  and  actinomycosis 
(lumpy  jaw)  are  butchered  and  sold  for  food  on 
Chicago  markets,  and  probably  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
other  markets.  The  city,  the  state  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  pass  such  cattle  and  the  meat  therefrom  as 
pure.  It  is  true  to  be  passed  the  disease  must  be 
localized;  that  is,  affecting  only  one  or  more  organs, 
and  not  generalized,  that  is,  affecting  the  whole  body. 

Tbe  diseased  parts  are  simply  removed  and  the 
carcus  sold.  In  the  case  of  lumpy  jaw  the  head  only 
is  ordered  destroyed. 

We  have  understood  that  the  large  packers  do 
not  kill  these  diseased  cattle,  but  that  they  are  han¬ 
dled  by  one  firm  or  house,  the  Standard  Packing 
Company,  that  make  a  business  of  buying  diseased 
cattle.  Much  of  this  product  goes  to  a  market  on 
the  West  Side  and  to  the  department  stores  of  Chi¬ 
cago — a  large  part  to  two,  where  it  is  sold  at  prices 
hut  little  below  that  asked  for  the  uncontaminated 
article. 

We  are  perfectly  prepared  to  accept  as  a  principle 
of  science  that  this  tuberculosis  and  actinomycosis 
meat  is  harmless  if  cooked.  That  there  is  no  danger 
of  contracting  consumption  or  lumpy  jaw  through 
eating  this  meat  if  thoroughly  cooked.  It  is  even 
possible  that,  the  infected  parts  removed,  the  meat 
may  be  consumed  without  danger  of  contracting 
disease  even  if  not  thoroughly  cooked.  However, 


if  for  no  other  than  sentimental  reasons,  refined  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  wish  to  buy  this  meat  if  they  ,  can  afford 
other  and  would  not  purchase  it  if  they  were  aware 
that  it  came  from  a  diseased  animal. 

The  packing  houses  and  the  authorities  in  this* 
country  should  do  as  they  do  in  Germany :  The 
least  affected  meats  are  sold  to  shops  that  handle  that 
class  of  meat,  and  the  kind  of  meat  must  be  declared 
to  the  customer.  It  is,  of  course,  sold  cheaper  than 
high-class  meat.  The  more  affected  meat  is  thor¬ 
ough  lv  cooked  and  thus  rendered  harmless  by  the 
authorities  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  sold. 

Unless  that  is  done  in  this  country  there  will  be 
continual  agitation.  It  is  due  Chicago  patrons  of 
meat  that  they  get  the  best  meats  when  they  pay  for 
the  best.  The  other  kind  can  be  disposed  of  to  those 
that  wish  to  economize  and  will  understand  that  the 
meat  should  be  thoroughly  cooked. 


HOSPITAL  DIET. 

When  no  scientific  principle  is  involved  and  the 
question  at  issue  is  merely  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
meals,  a  food  magazine  published  in  Chicago  some¬ 
times  surprises  itself  and  everybody  else  by  being  on 
the  right  side. 

One  of  these  instances  is  its  recent  protest  against 
the  food  served  in  Chicago  hospitals.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  in  many  of  these  institutions  the 
food  is  cheap — poor  in  quality  and  ill  cooked.  Not 
only  does  this  state  of  affairs  exist  in  the  county  in¬ 
stitutions  and  cheap  sanitariums,  but  in  the  larger  hos¬ 
pitals  well  endowed  and  infected  with  money,  where 
high  and  almost  extortionate  rates  are  asked  and  ob- 
tained  for  rooms  and  board  for  a  sick  man  costs  as 
much  as  a  well  man  would  expect  to  pay  at  a  high- 
class  hotel.  In  these  hospitals,  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  any  hospital,  there  is  no  excuse  for  serving  un¬ 
palatable  and  unwholesome  food.  Yet  that  such  food  is 
served  at  most  if  not  all  the  hospitals  of  Chicago  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  Of  course  allowance 
must  be  made  for  tbe  testimony  of  the  sick.  In  ill¬ 
ness  the  rarest  of  viands,  cooked  under  the  supervision 
of  a  vittalas,  would  loose  all  charm  to  tickle  the  palate. 
During  the  acute  stage  of  most  diseases  the  victim 
is  a  poor  judge  of  the  quality  of  food  and  does  not 
add  appreciably  to  the  grocers’  and  butchers'  bills. 
During  convalescence  it  is  different.  The  erstwhile 
sufferer  is  ready  to  eat  boiled  owl  and  call  it  a  delicacy 
fit  for  the  gods.  But  often  the  affliction  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  appetite  is  not  affected.  Again  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  of  the  sick  often  are  compelled  to 
subsist  for  a  time  on  hospital  diet.  All  these  unre¬ 
servedly  condemn  hospital  food  service.  Even  the 
nurses  and  internes  commonly  complain  of* the  diet. 

We  will  concede  that  certain  diseases  require  a 
special  and  restricted  diet  and  that  the  most  nutritious, 
wholesome  and  digestible  food  is  not  always  the  most 
palatable.  A  ration  compounded  to  furnish  the  proper 
nutritive  ratios  might  not  be  the  most  appetizing. 
But  none  of  the  hospitals  in  Chicago  serve  food  se¬ 
lected  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  A 
very  few  hospitals  in  New  York  City  are  compound¬ 
ing  rations  with  regard  to  proportioning  the  various 
ingredients,  but  the  cuisine  of  Chicago  hospitals  is 
not  conducted  on  that  plan. 

The  inevitable  deduction  is  that  unpalatable  food 
is  set  before  the  patient  just  because  it  is  cheap.  It 
offers  another  opportunity  to  bleed  the  sick  and  help¬ 
less.  If  the  food  were  only  unpalatable  and  uneat- 
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able,  the  evil  might  not  be  worth  mentioning.  But  it 
is  unwholesome  and  pointed  as  well.  While  the  edi¬ 
tor  was  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Commission 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  Society,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  some  of  the  best  known  and  influential  of 
Chicago  physicians  to  induce  hospitals  and  particularly 
those  with "  whom  they  had  professional  relations  to 
reject  the  inferior,  below  grade  and  germ-laden  milk 
they  were  getting  in  favor  of  the  pure,  pasteurized 
milk  of  the  commission.  1  hey  did  not  succeed  in  in¬ 
troducing  pure  milk  in  a  single  hospital  in  Chicago. 
This  indicates  that  the  hospital  authorities  are  not 
furnishing  impure  and  unpalatable  food  to  compel 
patients  to  starve  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  but 
that  they  are  careless  or  criminal  in  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  their  clientage.  The  newspapers  of  Chi¬ 
cago  in  their  frantic  search  for  the  sensational  might 
for  an  issue  or  two  cease  to  slander  home  industries 
and  devote  a  few  columns  to  hospital  cuisine. 


IS  “BARRELS  &  BOTTLES”  THE  OFFICIAL 
ORGAN  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
AND  NATIONAL  FOOD  AND  DAIRY 
DEPARTMENT? 

“If  true,  a  pity  his;  a  pity  'tis,  his  true."  Most 
people  do  not  know  that  Barrels  &  Bottles  is  the 
name  of  a  “whisky”  paper  of  the  bottled  in  bond 
variety,  published  in  Indianapolis. 

It  has  probably  no  bona  fide  subscription,  no  stand¬ 
ing,  no  offices,  no  morals.  *  “  1  It  exists  simpi\ 

to  exploit  a  variety  of  whisky  and  obtain  for  the  same 
state  and  governmental  endorsement  and  commercial 
advantages,  and  to  eulogize  those  who  will  stultify 
themselves,  and  the  office  they  hold,  by  recommending 
this  class  of  whisky  and  to  lambast  those  who  will  not 
use  their  public  positions  for  this  purpose.  The  publi¬ 
cation  is  edited  by  a  protegee  and  apr  imitator  of  Dr. 
Wiley. 

Mr.  Taylor,  a  whisky  manufacturer  of  Kentucky, 
has  been  credited  with  being  the  financial  backer  and 
the  advertising,  editorial  and  news  columns  of  the 
paper  indicate  this  to  be  the  case. 

Whv  this  paper  of  all  others  in  the  land  should  be 
selected  to  vindicate  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissions 
is  incomprehensible.  The  food  commissioner s  as^  a 
body  are  a  temperate  if  not  abstemious  body.  The 
newly  elected  president  and  at  least  one  othci  among 
the  executive  committee  pose  as  temperance  advocates. 
It  cannot  be  with  their  advice  and  consent  that  Bai 
rds  &  Bottles”  is  delegated  to  air  their  views,  defend 
their  actions,  and  report  their  proceedings.  Yet  if 
not  with  their  consent  it  is  with  their  tolerance,  and 
no  open  protest  has  ever  been  made  by  them,  either  to 
the  endorsement  of  these  whiskies,  the  installment  of 
the  bottled  in  bond  exhibit  in  St.  Louis,  the  numerous 
articles  by  the  secretary  of  the  association  in  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  whiskies  or'  to  the  cases  of  whisky  that  in¬ 
variably  accompany  every  National  Food  Convention 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  association,  in  all  of  which  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Allen  and  “Barrels  &  Bottles”  have  been 

intimately  connected.  . 

“Barrels  &  Bottles”  wielded  the  bludgeon  in  defense 
of.  the  official  endorsement  of  bottled  in  bond  whiskies. 
It.  showered  unlimited  praise  on  Dr.  Wiley  for  con¬ 
demning  other  varieties  of  whisky  as  adulterated. 


“Barrels  &  Bottles”  is  the  only  paper  in  which  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  answer  Dr.  Eaton's  ‘‘open  letter  to 
Dr.  Wiley"  by  quoting  a  letter  written  by  Secretary 
Allen  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson. 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  publication  the  first  and 
leading  article  is  entitled  “Straight  whisky  has  a  walk 
over  at  the  Hartford  Pure  Food  Congress.”  Another 
prominent  article  is  “Normal  poisons  vs.  poisons  add¬ 
ed,”  by  R.  M.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  bottled  in  bond 
whisky  is  better  than  a  blended  whisky  or  which  of  the 
two  has  the  best  right  to  the  term  “whisky”  is  really 
of  little  importance  compared  with  whether  any  trade 
interest  and  particularly  a  whisky  trade  interest  should 
dominate  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 
and  Dairy  Departments.  As  a  matter  of  fact  frauds 
and  deceptive  advertising  are  employed  in  each  class 
of  whisky  and  something  may  be  said  in  favor  and 
everything  in  condemnation  of  each.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  neither  of  these  varieties  of  whisky  are  the  most 
expensive  nor  the  most  admired  by  drunkards. 

The  food  commissioners,  Dr.  Wiley  and  Mr.  Allen, 
may  prefer  the  bottled  in  bond  goods  and  flush  with 
happiness  over  the  words  of  praise  printed  in  Bar¬ 
rels  &  Bottles,”  but  the  Association  of  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  can  ill  afford  to 
be  dragged  into  this  trade  dispute  or  delegate  “Barrels 
&  Bottfes”  as  its  official  organ. 


“WITHOUT  WARRANT  IN  LAW.” 

The  announcement  is  made  in  another  place  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Pure  Food  Commission  in  New  York 
City  next  week.  We  have  searched  the  National 
Pure  Food  law  in  vain  for  any  authority  for  these 
meetings  or  for  a  Pure  Food  Commission. 

Section  3  of  the  law  says:  “The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  make  uniform  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  including  the  collection  and  examination  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  foods  and  drugs  manufactured  or  offered  for 
sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia,”  etc.  Again  in  Sec. 
4  the  law  reads :  “Any  party  so  notified  shall  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  under  such  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  as  may  be  prescribed  as  aforesaid,  and  if  it 
appear  that  any  of'  the  provisions  of  this  act  ha\  e 
been  violated  by  such  party,  then  the  Secietai\  of 
Agriculture  shall  at  once  certify  the  facts  to  the 
proper  U.  S.  District  Attorney,”  etc.  The  duties  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Treasure  and  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  are  not  to  make  the  law  nor  interpret 
the  law  nor  provide  standards  for  foodstuffs,  but 
simply  to  make  the  necessary  business  regulations  for 
carrying  the  law  into  effect,  such  as  the  collection  of 
samples,  the  examination  thereof,  and  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  holding  hearings  of  manufacturers  ac¬ 
cused  of  selling  adulterated  food.  Probably  it  was 
not  intended  that  the  committee  make  rules  for  the 
methods  of  examination  of  samples  to  be  emplo\  ed 
as  the  members  of  the  committee  themselves,  nor  those 
to  whom  they  have  delegated  authority,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Dr.  Wiley  have  no  knowledge  or  experience 
in  these  matters.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  committee  simply  make  the  business  arrange¬ 
ments  necessary  to  put  the  act  in  execution.  If  other 
functions  were  expected  of  this  committee,  as  to  pass 
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on  the  question  of  the  use  of  colors,  flavors  and  pre¬ 
servers  and  definitions  of  mixtures  and  blinds,  as¬ 
suredly  men  of  science  and  experience  would  have 
been  appointed  to  this  committee.  The  fact  that  the 
committee  on  standards  and  the  committee  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  healthfulness  of  preservatives  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  experts  were  both  eliminated  from  the  bill  as 
passed  indicates  plainly  that  it  was  not  the  intentions 
of  the  lawmakers  to  allow  the  enforcers  of  the  act 
to  pass  on  these  problems,  but  to  leave  them  to  the 
courts  in  the  locality  where  the  alleged  offense  was 
committed. 

Dr.  Wiley  is  again  assuming  a  function  and  an 
authority  not  delegated  to  him  in  the  law  nor  con¬ 
templated  by  those  who  voted  for  the  National  Pure 
Food  Bill.  Such  tampering  with  the  pure  food  law  in 
order  to  be  food  dictator  of  the  country  will  hardly  be 
countenanced  by  the  next  congress. 


TO  FRAME  PURE  FOOD  LAW  REGULATIONS 

The  ‘‘Pure  Food  Commission,”  as  it  is  announced, 
consisting  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Garry  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  Director  North  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and -Labor  are  to  hold  sessions  in  the  rooms  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  Mail 
and  Express  building,  203  Broadway,  New  York  city, 
commencing  Sept.  17th  and  continuing  at  least  until 
Sept.  22d. 

The  following  schedules  have  been  prepared  and 
will  be  discussed  as  follows : 

Group  1 — “Original  Packages  Prepared  for  Ex¬ 
port,”  Sept.  17. 

Group  2 — “Collection  of  Samples,”  Sept.  17. 

Group  3 — “Hearing  and  Publication,”  Sept.  18. 

Group  4 — “Use  of  Colors,  Flavors  and  Preserves,” 
Sept.  18. 

Group  5 — “Misbranding  of  Food  and  Drugs,”  Sept. 
19- 

Group  6 — “Mixtures,  Compounds  and  Blends,” 
Sept.  19. 

Group  7 — “Proprietary  Foods,”  Sept.  20. 

Group  8— “Drug  Adulteration,”  Sept.  21. 

Group  9 — “Confectionery  Adulteration,”  Sept.  21. 

Group  10 — “Establishment  of  Guarantee,”  Sept.  22. 

Group  11 — “Inspection  of  Imported  Food,”  Sept. 
22. 

Group  12 — “Miscellaneous,”  Sept.  22. 

The  sessions  will  begin  at  10  a.  m.  and  adjourn  at 
12:30.  Open  again  at  2  p.  m.  and  adjourn  at  4:30. 
Those  who  attend  are  expected  to  notify  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  on  what  subject  and  day  they  desire  to  speak. 


FIRELESS  COOKERY. 

Fireless  cookery  is  not  a  fleeting  fad.  It  has  come 
to  stay.  Perhaps  not  in  the  precise  form  we  see  it  to¬ 
day,  but  the  principal  is  sound  and  its  application  is 
invaluable.  Every  housewife  should  be  familiar  with 
the  theory  and  put  it  in  practice.  For  such  dishes 
as  boiled  corn,  beef  and  those  which  require  long,  slow 
cooking  it  is  invaluable,  enabling  those  who  have  in¬ 
competent  kitchen  help  to  get  along  with  less  worry 
over  the  cooking  of  many  dishes,  such  as  cereals  and 
all  dishes  which  are  boiled  o*'  stewed  may  be  cooked 
to  perfection. 

German  patents  are  allowed  for  the  manufacture  of 
sheets  and  films  of  casein.  One  hundred  grams  of 
casein  are  dissolved  in  a  liter  of  water  containing  8 


grams  of  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  10  grams  of 
40  per  cent  formaldehyde  solution  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  glycerine  is  added  and  the  solution  dried  on 
glass. 

United  States  and  German  patents  are  granted  for 
a  process  of  cementing  cellulose  of  wood  into  fermen¬ 
table  sugars. 

A.  G.  Manns  has  patented  a  method  of  preparing  a 
food  extract  from  corn  silks.  It  contains  moisture, 
10  per  cent;  ash,  14.3  per  cent;  proteids,  8.9  per  cent; 
sucrose,  9.2  per  cent;  dextrose,  45.8  per  cent.  The 
large  amount  of  ash  present  should  invalidate  it  for 
human  consumption. 

The  Japs  make  milk,  condensed  milk  and  “Swiss”" 
cheese  from  an  extract  of  soy  bean. 

Formic  acid  may  now  be  looked  for  in  lime  juice. 


FISH  MURRAY. 

“Fish”  Murray,  the  chief  food  inspector  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  is  in  continual  eruption.  As  we  go  to- 
press  lie  confiscated  the  ice  cream  supply  of  Geo. 
Deanantopoulos,  needless  to  say  a  Greek,  who  operates 
a  little  shop  at  1816  Elston  avenue.  It  seems  a  Mrs. 
G.  J.  Harris,  2679  North  Forty-second  avenue,  with 
her  little  four-year-old  boy,  were  taken  sick  after  eat¬ 
ing  ice  cream  there  and  complained  of  the  place. 

The  Scudder  Syrup  company  were  condemned  for 
uncleanliness,  but  were  given  a  partial  clean  bill  of 
health  on  second  inspection. 

In  concocting  a  gin  fizz  (whether  silver  or  golden  is 
not  stated)  for  Mr.  Murray  an  antiquated  egg  was 
discovered.  If  the  egg  had  been  left  undisturbed  a 
little  longer  “Fish”  might  have  had  a  warm  bird  with 
his  cold  bottle. 

Fhe  adventures  of  Mr.  Murray  nowadays  are  only 
equaled  by  Paul  D.  Chilleau,  who  found  everything- 
he  went  after, — giants,  pigmies  and  cannibals. 

Mr.  Murray's  60-day  appointment  expires  Sept. 
27th,  but  Mayor  Dunne  announces  that  he  will  be  re- 
appointed  for  another  60  days,  and  on  Oct.  5th  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  an  examination  for  per¬ 
manent  appointment. 


Mr.  Frank  G.  Robinson,  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  returning  from  a  trip 
through  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria, 
says :  “I  found  the  packing  business  is  a  small  affair 
and  does  not  compare  even  with  our  smallest  slaughter 
houses.”  Still  Mr.  Robinson  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
disinterested  witness. 


After  a  conference  with  the  packers,  Secretary 
Wilson  has  agreed  to  a  form  of  label  for  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  labels  must  state  just  what  is  in  any 
package,  but  not  necessarily  the  percentage  of  the  in¬ 
gredients.  The  packers  announce  that  they  will  pre¬ 
pare  the  labels  by  Oct.  1,  when  the  law  goes  into- 
effect. 


Copper  sulphate  is  now  being  used  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  freeing  public  water  supplies  from  fishy  odor 
due  to  algae.  The  chemical  is  used  in  proportion 
varying  from  one  part  of  copper  sulphate  to  1,000,000- 
parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  copper  sulphate  to  5,000,- 
000  parts  of  water,  depending  on  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature,  turbidity,  color,  alkalinity,  hardness  and  free 
carbonic  acid  as  well  as  area  and  depth  of  water.  The 
treatment  unfortunately  does  not  destroy  all  bacteria,, 
particularly  B.  Coli.  Communis. 
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Domestic  Food  Science 


COOKING  WITHOUT  FUEL. 

It  is  surprising,  in  spite  of  the  recent  spread  of 
knowledge  in  this  country  concerning  cookery  without 
fuel,  that  there  are  still  many  eager  requests  from 
housekeepers  everywhere  begging  for  a  few  “more 
last  words.” 

To  be  able  to  accomplish  three-quarters  of  one's 
cooking  sans  watching,  sans  odor,  sans  labor,  fuel  and 
nerve  force,  seems  indeed  like  magic.  The  entire 
process  of  fireless  cookery  is  at  once  so  simple,  and 
so  easily  understood,  that  the  wonder  is  that  the 
American  housekeeper  has  not  long  ago  been  familiar 
with  it. 

The  method  has  now  been  tested  in  this  country  and 
has  been  proved  a  great  success. 

The  principle  of  fireless  cookery  is  retaining  the 
heat  once  developed  by  contact  with  the  fire,  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  food  vessel  at  the  boiling  point  and  closely  cov¬ 
ered  in  an  air-tight  box  stufifed  with  some  good  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat,  cork,  excelsior,  paper,  asbestos  or 
hay. 

In  bean  pot  cookery  (beloved  of  campers-out)  the 
same  principle  is  applied.  The  beans,  thoroughly 
heated,  are  placed  covered,  in  a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground,  the  earth  shoveled  in,  and  the  beans  left  un¬ 
disturbed  until  cooked. 

This  magical  fireless  method  has  been  long  known 
and  used  bv  the  Norwegians,  and  was  by  them  intro¬ 
duced  into  England,  where  it  has  been  used  for  some 
years  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

A  Danish  woman  laughed  heartily  when  told  about 
the  “newest  wonderful  American  discovery  in  cook¬ 
ery”  by  an  American  sister.  The  fair-haired  dame 
proceeded  to  describe  the  “all  day”  picnics  of  which 
her  countrywomen  are  so  fond,  and  the  hay  box  that 
was  invariably  strapped  on  behind,  a  chicken  and 
other  goodies  slowly  reaching  perfection,  while  the 
happy  party  drove  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  into  the 

country. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Count  Rum- 
ford  tried  to  convert  people  to  the  delights 
and  economies  of  cooking  just  below  the 
boiling  point.  In  one  of  his  works  on 
the  chemistry  of  cookery,  he  impresses 
upon  his  readers  the  fact  that  not  only 
Is  a  “boiled  leg  of  mutton  not  itself  boil¬ 
ed,”  but  the  water  in  which  it  is  cooked 
should  not  be  kept  boiling. 

French  women  accomplish  great  things 
by  the  use  of  the  bain-marie,  or  water 
bath.  This  is  simply  a  vessel  filled  with 
water,  in  which  the  food  vessel  stands. 

The  water  in  the  former  simmers,  but  the 
-contents  of  the  latter  cannot  reach  the 
boiling  point,  hence  the  delicious  stews  of 
the  French  housewife. 

An  English  writer  of  more  recent  date 
than  Rumford  also  recommends  the 
cookery  of  many  foods  below  the  boiling- 
point  as  being  vastly  more  digestible  and 
well  flavored.  He  declares  all  heat  ap¬ 
plied  to  do  more  than  keep  foods  just  be¬ 
low  that  point  is  simply  wasted. 

The  waste  in  this  respect  in  the  ma¬ 


jority  of  kitchens  is  not  to  be  estimated,  as  the  aver¬ 
age  cook  revels  in  keep  foods  to  be  stewed  constantly 
at  the  “walloping”  point,  thereby  destroying  all  flavor. 
Many  experiments  were  tried,  in  a  crude  but  success¬ 
ful  way,  by  the  same  English  writer.  Food  was 
placed  over  the  fuel  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  boiled 
some  minutes,  covered,  wrapped  in  numerous  folds  of 
flannel,  then  consigned  to  a  hat  case,  until  completely 
cooked. 


The  Fireless  Stove. 

The  official  entry  of  the  fireless  method  in  America 
dates  back  some  two  years  ago.  A  report  came  from 
Frankfort  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
in  Washington,  containing  a  synopsis  of  an  address 
delivered  by  the  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Frankfort  Industrial  School.  Her  audience  consisted 
mainly  of  working  women,  to  whom  she  explained  in 
detail  the  ease  and  economy  of  the  fireless  box ;  teach¬ 
ing  them  that  by  its  use  highly  nutritious  meals  could 
be  served  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  report  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Brigadier  General  Sharp,  now  Commissary 
General  of  the  army,  but  at  that  time  General  and  Chief 
Assistant  to  the  Commissary  General.  He  saw  at 
once  the  possibilities  of  the  fireless  method,  and  real¬ 
ized  that  it  would  be  invaluable  to  an  army  in  the  field, 
if  food  could  be  cooked  for  a  short  time  before  break- 
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ing  camp,  then  packed  in  a  box  filled  with  some  good 
non-conducting  material  and  cooked  on  the  way.  If  a 
hot  appetizing  meal  could  he  served  the  soldiers  at  the 
end  of  a  long  march,  the  general  knew  it  would  cause 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  men,  who 
were  often  too  fatigued  to  cook  their  rations. 

By  the  aid  of  Captain  Murray,  experiments  were 
tried  at  Fort  Riley  in  a  hay  filled  box,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  general  was  well  laughed  at  for  what  his 
friends  were  pleased  to  consider  his  “crazy  foodless 
food  scheme.”  Net  being  the  brand  of  man  to  be 
disturbed  by  ridicule,  the  experiments  went  steadily 
on,  and  soon  a  dependable  time  table  was  secured.  It 
was  proved  beyond  doubt  that  a  fireless  box  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  as  a  capable  cook  can  rely  upon  her  range. 

Macaroni  was  served  upon  the  mess  table,  savory 
stews,  tomatoes,  beans,  rice,  hominy  and  other  foods, 
all  equally  satisfactory. 

The  long,  slow  cooking,  so  very  desirable,  is  al¬ 
most  unknown  where  wood  is  the  fuel  to  he  depended 
upon. 

Long,  slow  cooking  is  at  best  mest  difficult  on  a 
gas  stove  ;  the  gas,  if  turned  too  low,  is  apt  to  blow¬ 
out;  oil  and  gasoline  are  prone  to  explode.  Most 
housekeepers  have  experienced  the  fiery  torture  of 
ccoking  over  a  coal  range.  The  brick  oven  is  no 
more,  but  the  fireless  stove  has  now  appeared,  to  make 
life  comparatively  easy  for  the  busy  housekeeper  who 
finds  it  necessary  to  be  her  own  cook. 

Many  unbelievers  have  been  converted  by  experi¬ 
menting  in  a  small  cracker  box  made  air-tight  and 
stufifed  with  hay,  or  even  in  a  wash  boiler,  and  behold, 
after  a  time  a  delicious  hot  dish  and  an  enthusiastic 
convert. 

Under  what  might  be  supposedly  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions,  fireless  cooking  mav  be  done. 

A  western  housewife,  while  in  the  throes  of  Mav 
moving  cooked  all  her  meals  in  a  hay  filled  trunk  on 
the  porch.  Coffee  and  soup  were  also  kept  hot  for 
tired  workers.  Manufactured  boxes,  for  those  who 
can  afford  them,  are  now  on  the  market.  For  those 
less  fortunate  a  fireless  stove  can  be  improvised  at 
home  from  any  good  air-tight  box  or  trunk.  Of 
course  the  latter  “stove”  is  not  so  sightly,  hut  it 
“cooks”  well. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  foods  that  can  be 
cooked  in  this  way :  Cereals  of  all  kinds,  soups,  al¬ 
most  all  vegetables,  stews,  corned  beef,  chicken,  liver, 
pot  roast,  leg  of  lamb,  dried  fruits,  apples,  prunes,  rice, 
sago  and  tapioca. 

This  is  a  simple  characteristic  menu  for  a  day: 

BREAKFAST. 

Prune  Sauce. 

Oatmeal. 

Creamed  Chicken.  Potato. 

LUNCHEON. 

Cold  sliced  ham. 

'  Beet  Salad.  Macaroni. 

Rice  Custard. 

DINNER. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Leg  of  Lamb. 

Hominy.  Peas. 

Cranberry  Sauce. 

Cherry  Tapioca. 

The  fireless  stove  is  no  dream,  but  a  delightful  re¬ 
ality,  destined  to  lift  great  burdens  from  the  shoulders 
of  our  housekeepers,  and  will  before  long  be  as  much 


a  part  cf  the  necessary  furniture  of  the  kitchen  as  the 
usual  range.  Clara  Cochran  Cody. 


THE  SOUTH  PARK  REFECTORIES. 

Under  the  management  of  the  South  Park  Com¬ 
missioners  are  conducted  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  two  very  attractive  refectories.  It  is  not 
the  aim  of  the  Commissioners  to  gain  a  profit  from 
these  refectories,  but  merely  to  furnish  wholesome 
food  at  cost,  which  means  about  half  the  prices  paid 
at  regular  restaurants. 

In  Jackson  Park  one  of  these  refectories  is  housed 
in  the  picturesque  German  building,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  relics  of  the  World’s  Fair. 


Refiectoiy  in  Jackson  Park. 


It  is  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  dropping  willows 
and  faces  the  broad  lake  shore  drive,  which  separates 
it  from  the  great  restless  lake. 

The  refectory  in  Washington  Park  is  centrally  sit¬ 
uated  facing  the  intersecting  point  of  a  number  of 
the  principal  avenues  which  wind  through  the  park. 

This  graceful  building,  with  broad  veranda  sup¬ 
ported  by  columns,  is  certainly  a  cool  retreat  in  sum¬ 
mer  time  in  which  to  partake  of  some  refreshments. 

In  either  of  these  refectories  for  a  modest  sum 
can  be  obtained  a  wholesome  meal  served  by  a  corps 
of  painstaking  waiters. 

The  fellow  guests  are  always  interesting.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  the  lady  automobilist  with  fluttering  veil, 
the  golf,  tennis  and  ball  players,  the  summer  widower 
and  the  ambitious  student,  who  contents  himself  with 
rolls  and  cofifee  and  dreams  of  a  future  filled  with 
one  wonders  what,  for  one  fears  lest  his  future  be 
cut  short  if  he  eats  not  more.  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  being  situated  on  the  Midway  about  equal  di¬ 
stance  between  Jackson  and  Washington  Parks,  its 
students  avail  themselves  of  the  parks  for  recreation 
and  find  the  refectories  convenient  places  to  take  their 
meals,  even  going  there  for  breakfast.  The  mother 
with  her  family  of  hungry  children  come  from  some 
distant  part  of  the  city  for  a  day’s  outing,  is  relieved 
to  find  so  cozy  a  place  for  luncheon,  and  so  be  spared 
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the  trouble  of  preparing  and  carrying  a  lunch  so  long 
a  distance. 

And  if  the  guest  turns  his  eyes  and  thoughts  from 
his  fellow  creatures  and  gazes  through  the  nearest 
window  he  is  conscious  of  being  near  to  nature  and 
hears  the  first  leaf  fall,  cutting  through  the  air  and 
falling  to  the  ground  with  its  message,  “Summer  is 
dead.”  Then  the  note  of  the  black  bird  is  heard  high 
up  in  the  treetops,  bidding  his  kind  come  south,  where 
there  are  to  be  had  plenty  of  sun-heated  apartments 
for  a  song. 

I  have  enjoyed  many  pleasures  within  the  bounds 
of  these  two  South  Side  beauty  spots,  which,  together 
with  the  broad  Midway,  cover  over  one  thousand 
acres  of  ground. 

The  conservatory  in  Washington  Park,  filled  with 
rare  plants  and  flowers,  provided  me  with  plenty  of 
specimens  for  an  interesting-  course  in  botany,  while 
with  a  friend  and  the  aid  of  a  field  glass  I  studied 
the  birds  which  are  to  be  found  more  especially  <  n 
the  Wooded  Island  in  Jackson  Park. 

The  embowering  shade  of  some  broadly  spreading- 
tree  has  furnished  me  a  library  in  which  to  read  some 
favorite  author.  I  have  played  tennis,  boated  on  the 
lagoons,  automobiled  along  the  shady  drives  and 
listened  to  the  really  beautiful  music  which  is  to  be 
heard  at  the  Park  concerts,  but  of  all  these  pleasures 
I  consider  not  the  least  the  privilege  of  breaking  bread 
at  the  hands  of  our  South  Park  Commissioners. 

An  Appreciative  South  Sider. 


ABOUT  A  BEE. 

(Nature  Study  for  Young  People.) 
BY  EUGENE  SECOR. 

I. 

Here’s  a  bee,  my  children,  see? 
Gath’ring  sweets  for  you  and  me. 

On  Sir  Dandy  Lion’s  crown 
She  is  yellow,  that  was  brown ; 
Yellow  with  the  golden  dust 
Lent  to  her  in  solemn  trust ; 
Blossoms  bart’ring  gold  for  gold 
Thro’  this  dusty  trader  bold. 

Dandy  Lion  seeks  a  bride. 

Sends  his  off’rings  far  and  wide 
By  his  trusty  friend,  the  bee, 

And  with  honey  pays  the  fee. 

n. 

Se£  her  double  pairs  of  wings ! 

And  they  are  such  perfect  things — 
Airships  are  as  poky  snails 
Where  she  spreads  her  gauzy  sails; 
While  they’re  getting  under  way, 
Miles  she’ll  go  and  call  it  play. 

III. 

Hairy  legs  are  good  for  bees, 
Therefore  she  has  six  of  these. 

She  has  baskets  on  her  knees 
T’  carry  bread  for  baby  bees. 

She  has  hooks  upon  her  toes — 

Uses  them  to  climb,  and  knows 
How  to  make  a  ladder  where 
Others  need  a  boost  or  stair. 

By  these  hooks  hees  hang  like  strings, 
Clasping  others’  legs  or  wings. 

IV. 

See  her  suck  the  honey  up 
From  Sir  Dandy  Lion’s  cup ! 

Could  you  see  her  hollow  tongue 
You’d  imagine  she  is  young, 

Sucking  “lemo”  thro’  a  straw— 
Finest  drink  you  ever  saw? 

Yes,  hut  hers  is  ready-made, 

And  beats  any  lemonade; 

Sugar’d  just  to  suit  her  taste — 

Is  it  strange  that  she  makes  haste? 


She’ll  go  home  and  tell  the  rest 
That  she’s  Dandy  Lion’s  guest ; 

That  he  tills  the  gold  cup 
Ev’ry  time  she  drinks  it  up. 

If  you  had  a  tongue  like  that 
Would  you  not  throw  up  your  hat? 

V. 

Notice  those  two  prongs  in  front — 
They’re  put  there  so  she  won’t  bunt 
’Gainst  her  ma  some'  moonless  night 
When  the  stars  are  out  of  sight ; 

She  just  feels  her  way  along 
Thro’  the  dark  and  midst  the  throng. 
Feelers  take  the  place  of  hands, 

When  she  meets  her  dearest  friends, 
Reaches  out  as  if  to  say, 

“Howdy  do!  Art  well  to-day?” 

Some  wise  men  think  they’re  her  ears — 
( Feels  the  sound  instead  of  hears). 
These  same  wise  men  say  she  smells 
All  the  fragrant  lily-bells. 

All  the  clover  fields  in  bloom, 

And  the  linden’s  choice  perfume. 

Thro’  these  horn-like  antennae — 

Lfseful,  aren’t  they,  to  the  bee? 

VI. 

But,  you  say,  she  has  a  sting 
That  is  not  a  pleasant  thing. 

Yes,  but  roses,  too,  have  briers, 

And  too  many  fond  desires 
Have  a  stinger  at  the  end; 

Sometimes  we,  too,  sting  a  friend ; 
Shall  we,  then,  demand  of  her 
All  the  virtues  when  we  err? 

Stingers  are  for  self-defense 
’Gainst  attempts  of  violence. 

We,  too,  may  defend  our  homes 
’Gainst  whatever  evil  comes. 

She,  like  us,  will  sometimes  use  it. 
Sometimes  in  her  heat  abuse  it. 

Never  saying-,  “Please  excuse  it,” 

But  she  seldom  fails  to  lose  it. 

We  may  sting,  and  sting  again, 

Tho’  our  friends  are  dead  with  pain. 
Stingers,  children,  are  all  right 
When  they  don’t  appear  in  sight. 


Eugene  Secor,  the  poet  laureate  of  beedom,  is  now 
past  the  maturity  of  his  body,  but  his  poetry  grows 

better  with  each  succes¬ 
sive  year.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  poem  “About  a  Bee/' 
published  in  the  North- 
w  e  s  t  era  Agriculturist 
and  reproduced  herein, 
is  one  of  his  best  efforts 
and  contains  more  in¬ 
formation  about  the  hab¬ 
its  of  bees  than  many 
books  and  moreover  is 
trustworthy.  While 
ostensibly  written 
for  young-  people,  parts 
of  it  may  require  study 
by  grown-ups — as  “Dan¬ 
dy  Lion  seeks  a  bride," 
“Thro’  these  horn-like 
antennae”  and  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  lass  of  the 
sting.  Mr.  Secor  has 
also  written  a  popular 
beekeeper’s  lullaby 
which  has  been  set  to 
music  by  Geo.  W.  York, 
editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Mr.  Secor  mixes  business,  beekeeping,  politics  and 
(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

AND  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  STATES 


MAINE. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  located  at  Orono, 
Maine,  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  food  laws  of 
this  State.  The  standards  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  United  States  for  food  products  are  the 
standards  adopted  for  Maine,  with  the  exception  that  the  sec¬ 
tions  on  fruit  juices  have  been  omitted  and  the  standard 
for  milk  is  fixed  by  the  Maine  statute.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  has  charge  of  the  inspection  of  milk,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  imitations  of  dairy  products. 

GENERAL  FOOD  LAWS. 

Sec.  4.  Unwholesome  food.  Whoever  sells  diseased,  cor¬ 
rupted  or  unwholesome  provision  for  food  or  drink,  knowing 
it  to  be  such,  or  fraudulently  adulterates  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  any  substance  intended  for  food,  or  any  wine,  spirits 
■or  other  liquors  intended  for  drink,  so  as  to  render  them 
injurious  to  health,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars ;  and  whoever  kills  or  causes  to  be  killed  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  any  calf  less  than  four  weeks  old,  or  know¬ 
ingly  sells,  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell  for 
food,  the  meat  of  any  calf  killed  when  less  than  four  weeks 
old,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  or  house 
of  correction,  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  fifty  dollars;  and  all  such  meat  exposed  for  sale,  or 
kept  with  intent  to  sell,  may  be  seized  and  destroyed  by  any 
board  of  health  or  health  officer,  or  any  sheriff,  deputy  sher¬ 
iff,  constable  or  police  officer. 

Sec.  5.  Complaints.  When  complaint  is  made  on  oath  to 
any  court  or  justice  authorized  to  issue  warrants  in  criminal 
cases,  that  meat  of  calves  killed  when  less  than  four  weeks 
old,  is  kept  or  concealed  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  food,  such  magistrate,  when  satisfied  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  for  such  belief,  may  issue  a  warrant  to 
search  therefor. 

laws  of  1903. 

Sec.  2.  Diseased  animal  products.  The  owner  or  other 
person  having  charge  of  any  animal,  or  meat  or  milk  of  any 
animal  affected  with  tuberculosis  or  other  contagious  or  in¬ 
fectious  disease,  who,  knowing  that  the  animal  is  thus  affect¬ 
ed,  shall  hold  the  animal,  or  its  meat  or  milk,  for  human  food, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars. 

laws  of  1905. 

Sec.  1.  Analysis  of  agricultural  seeds.  The  director  of  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  shall  analyze,  or 
cause  to  be  analyzed,  samples  of  agricultural  seeds  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  thirty-nine  of 
the  revised  statutes.  He  shall  take  in  person  or  by  deputy, 
a  sample,  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight,  for  said 
analysis,  from  any  lot  or  package  of  agricultural  seeds  which 
may  be  in  the  possession  of  any  grower,  importer,  agent  or 
dealer  in  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriation  for  analysis  of  food  and  seeds. 
There  shall  be  appropriated  annually  from  the  State  treasury 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  favor  of  the  Maine  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  same  may  be  expended 
in  the  analysis  of  food  and  agricultural  seeds.  So  much  of 
said  appropriation  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  state  to 
the  treasurer  of  said  experiment  station  as  the  director  of  said 
station  may  show  by  his  bills  has  been  expended  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  duties  required  by  the  acts  regulating  the  sale  and 
analysis  of  food  and  the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds.  Such  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  quarterly  upon  the  order  of  the  governor 
and  council,  who  shall  draw  a  warrant  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

Sec.  1.  Adulterated  or  misbranded  food  unlazoful.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons  or  corporations  within 
this  state  to  manufacture  for  sale,  to  sell,  or  offer  or  expose 
for  sale  any  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated  or  misbrand¬ 
ed  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  , 

Sec.  2.  “Food”  defined.  The  term  food,  as  used  in  this 
act,  shall  include  every  article  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man, 
horses  or  cattle. 

Sec.  3.  “Adulterated”  and  ‘misbranded”  defined.  For  the 


purpose  of  this  act  an  article  of  food  shall  be  considered  as 
adulterated  or  misbranded: 

First.  If  any  substance  or  substances  be  mixed  or  packed 
with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  qual¬ 
ity  or  strength. 

Second.  If  any  inferior  substance  or  substances  be  substi¬ 
tuted  wholly  or  in  part  for  this  article. 

Third.  If  any  necessary  or  valuable  constituent  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  be  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

Fourth.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of,  or  sold  under  the  name  of 
another  article. 

Fifth.  If  it.be  colored,  coated,  polished  or  powdered 
whereby  damage  is  concealed,  or  if  it  be  made  to  appear  bet¬ 
ter  or  of  greater  value  than  it  is. 

Sixth.  If  it  contains  poisonous  ingredients,  or  if  it  con¬ 
tains  any  antiseptic  or  preservative'  not  evident  or  not  known 
to  the  purchaser. 

Seventh.  If  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  diseased, 
filthy,  decomposed  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance. 

Eighth.  If  the  package  or  label  shall  have  any  statement 
purporting  to  name  any  ingredient  or  substance  as  not  being 
contained  in  the  article,  which  statement  shall  be  untrue  in 
any  particular. 

Ninth.  If  the  package  or  label  shall  bear  any  statement 
purporting  to  name  the  substance  or  substances  of  which  the 
article  is  made,  which  statement  shall  not  fully  give  the  names 
of  all  substances  contained  therein. 

Tenth.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mis¬ 
lead  the  purchaser  in  any  particular. 

Provided,  that  any  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  but  which  does  not  contain 
any  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient,  may  be  manufactured 
or  sold  if  the  same  shall  be  plainly  labeled,  branded  or  tagged 
so  as  to  show  the  exact  character  thereof :  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
proprietors,  manufacturers  or  sellers  of  proprietary  foods 
which  contain  no  unwholesome  substances  to  disclose  their 
trade  formulas,  except  that  in  the  case  of  baking  powders 
each  can  or  package  shall  be  plainly  labeled  so  as  to  show 
the  acid  salts  or  salts  contained  therein. 

Sec.  4.  Sampling  and  analysing  by  experiment  station. 
The  director  of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
shall  analyze,  or  cause  to  be  analyzed,  samples  of  articles  of 
food  on  sale  in  Maine  suspected  of  being  adulterated,  and  at 
such  times  and  to  such  extent  as  said  director  may  determine. 
And  said  director,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  shall  have  free 
access  at  alt  reasonable  hours  to  any  place  wherein  articles 
of  food  are  offered  for  sale,  and  upon  tendering  the  market 
price  of  any  such  article  may  take  from  any  person,  persons 
or  corporations  samples  for  analysis. 

Sec.  5.  Publication  of  analyses;  standards.  The  result  of 
all  analyses  of  articles  of  food  made  by  said  director  shall  be 
furnished  by  him  in  the  bulletins  or  reports  of  the  experiment 
station,  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom 
the  samples  were  obtained,  and  the  names  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  thereof.  The  said  director  may  also  adopt  or  fix  the 
standards  of  purity,  quality  or  strength  when  such  standards 
are  not  specified  or  fixed  by  law  and  shall  punish  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  other  information  concerning  articles  of 
food  as  may  be  of  public  benefit. 

Sec.  6.  Penalty.  Whoever  adulterates  or  misbrands  any 
article  of  food  as  defined  in  this  act,  or  whoever  sells,  offers 
or  exposes  for  sale  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  article  of 
food,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
dollars  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  7.  Prosecution.  Whenever  said  director  becomes 
cognizant  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
he  shall  report  such  violation  to  the  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  said  commissioner  shall  prosecute  the  party  or 
parties  thus  reported. 

Sec.  8.  Sale  in  violation  of  act.  No  action  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  auy  court  in  this  State  on  account  of  any  sale  or 
other  contract  made  in  violation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  Repeal.  Sections  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen, 
fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  and  seventeen  of  chapter  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  revised  statutes  and  all  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Effect.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

11.  Municipal  control  of  meat  and  fish.  Cities  may  estab¬ 
lish  localities  for,  and  regulate  the  sale  of  fresh  meat  and 
fish  therein,  and  fix  penalties  for  breach  thereof. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES. 

Sec.  33.  Adulteration  or  buying  from  unauthorised  source. 
If  a  municipal  officer  buys  any  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be  sold 
according  to  law,  or  any  other  person  than  the  commissioner, 
or  knowingly  obtains  them  from  any  other  source  than  the 
commissioner’s  stock  at  his  place  of  business,  or  if  any  duly 
authorized  town  or  city  agent,  or  any  person  in  his  employ¬ 
ment,  or  by  his  direction,  sells  or  offers  for  sale,  any  such 
liquors  as  have  been  decreed  to  be  forfeited,  or  found  to  be 
impure  as  aforesaid,  or  causes  any  intoxicating  or  malt 
liquors  which  he  or  they  keep  for  sale  to  be  adulterated,  by 
mixing  the  same  with  any  coloring  matter,  drug  or  ingre¬ 
dient,  or  mixes  the  same  with  other  liquors  of  different  kind 
or  quality,  or  with  water,  or  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  such 
liquors  as  are  adulterated,  he  shall  be  punished  as  provided 
in  section  forty-two.  Such  prosecution  shall  be  by  indictment. 

Sec.  34.  Branding;  forfeiture  and  seizure.  No  such  liquors 
owned  by  any  city  or  town,  or  kept  by  any  agent  thereof,  as 
provided  by  law,  are  protected  against  seizure  and  forfeiture, 
under  the  provisions  hereof,  by  reason  of  such  ownership, 
unless  all  casks  and  vessels  in  which  they  are  contained  are 
at  all  times  conspicuously  marked  with  the  name  of  such 
municipality,  and  of  its  agent.  When  such  liquors  are  seized, 
bearing  such  marks  as  are  herein  required,  if  such  liquors  are 
in  fact  not  owned  by  any  such  municipality,  such  false  and 
fraudulent  marking  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  same  are 
kept  or  deposited  for  unlawful  sale,  and  renders  them  liable 
to  forfeiture  under  this  chapter.  The  liquors  kept  for  sale  by 
such  agents  shall  not  be  adulterated  or  factitious;  and  they 
shall  not  be  protected  from  seizure  and  forfeiture  by  reason 
of  being  kept  for  sale  by  such  agents,  if  they  have  knowledge 
that  the  same  are  adulterated  or  factitious. 

Sec.  36.  Matiufacture  and  sale  prohibited;  penalty.  Who¬ 
ever  manufactures  for  sale  any  intoxicating  liquor,  except 
cider,  and  whoever  sells  any  intoxicating  liquor  manufactured 
by  him  in  this  state,  except  cider,  shall  be  imprisoned  two 
months  and  fined  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  37.  Cider  exempt.  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  the 
sale  of  unadulterated  cider,  unless  the  same  is  sold  to  be  used 
as  a  beverage  or  for  tippling  purposes. 

Sec.  42.  Common  selling  of  intoxicating  liquors  prohibit¬ 
ed;  penalty.  No  person  shall  be  a  common  seller  of  intox¬ 
icating  liquors.  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be  fined 
one  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  thirty  days,  or  instead 
of  such  fine  he  may  be  imprisoned  sixty  days  additional. 
On  a  second  and  every  subsequent  conviction,  he  shall  be 
fined  two  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  four  months,  and 
in  default  of  payment  of  fine  and  costs,  he  shall  be  punished, 
by  four  months  additional  imprisonment. 

CANDY. 

Sec.  23.  Adulteration.  Whoever  by  himself,  his  servant, 
or  as  agent  of  any  other  person  or  corporation,  manufactures 
for  sale,  or  knowingly  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  candy  adul¬ 
terated  by  the  admixture  of  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc  or  any 
other  mineral  or  metallic  substance,  or  by  poisonous  colors 
or  flavors,  or  containing  brandy,  whiskey,  rum,  wine  or  any 
alcoholic  liquor  in  liquid  form  or  other  ingredient  deleterious 
or  detrimental  to  health,  offers  for  sale  any  candy  under  the 
name  of  brandy,  whiskey,  rum  or  wine  drops,  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  The  candy  so  adulterated  shall  be  forfeited  and 
destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  County  attorneys 
shall  prosecute  all  complaints  under  this  section  in  all  the 
courts  in  their  respective  counties. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Sec.  6.  Imitation  butter  and  cheese  prohibited.  No  person 
shall  manufacture,  sell,  expose  for  sale  or  have  in  his  pos¬ 
session  with  intent  to  sell,  or  take  orders  for  the  future  de¬ 
livery  of  any  article,  substance  or  compound  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  yellow  butter  or  cheese,  and  not  made  exclusively 
and  wholly  of  cream  or  milk,  or  containing  any  fats,  oil  or 
grease  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  whether  said  arti¬ 
cle,  substance  or  compound  be  named  oleo-margarine,  butter- 
ine,  or  otherwise  named. — As  amended  March  7,  1905. 

Sec.  7.  Analysis  of  suspected  products.  Every  inspector  of 
milk,  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff  or  constable  shall  institute  com¬ 
plaint  for  violations  of  the  preceding  section  whenever  he 
has  reasonable  cause  for  suspicion,  and  on  the  information 


of  any  person  who  shall  lay  before  him  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  same.  Said  inspector  or  officer  shall  take  specimens  of 
suspected  butter  or  cheese  and  cause  the  same  to  be  analyzed, 
or  otherwise  satisfactorily  tested.  The  expense  of  such  analy¬ 
sis  or  test,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one  case, 
may  he  included  in  the  costs  of  prosecution,  and  taxed  and 
allowed  to  the  officer  paying  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  "Butter  and  '‘cheese”  defined.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter,  the  terms  “butter”  and  “cheese”  mean  the  prod¬ 
ucts  usually  known  by  those  names,  and  which  are  manufac¬ 
tured  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  salt  and 
rennet,  and  with  or  without  coloring  matter. — As  amended 
March  7,  1905. 

Sec.  9.  Appointment  of  milk  inspectors.  The  municipal  of¬ 
ficers  of  cities  and  towns  containing  not  less  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  and  the  municipal  officers  of  all  other  towns, 
on  application  of  ten  voters  therein,  shall  appoint  annually 
one  or  more  persons  to  be  inspectors  of  milk,  who,  before 
entering  upon  their  duties,  shall  give  notice  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment  by  publishing  the  same  for  two  weeks  in  a  newspaper 
published  in  their  towns,  if  any,  otherwise  by  posting  such 
notice  in  two  or  more  public  places  therein;  and  they  may 
receive  such  fees  as  said  officers  establish. 

Sec.  10.  Records;  taking  of  samples;  prosecution.  Inspec¬ 
tors  shall  keep  an  office  and  books  for  the  purpose  of  record¬ 
ing  the  names  and  places  of  business  of  all  persons  selling, 
milk  within  their  limits.  They  may  enter  any  place  where 
milk  is  kept  or  stored  for  sale,  and  examine  all  carriages  used 
in  the  conveyance  thereof,  and  when  they  have  reason  to- 
believe  any  milk  found  therein  to  be  adulterated,  they  shall, 
take  specimens  thereof,  cause  them  to  be  analyzed  or  other¬ 
wise  satisfactorily  tested,  and  preserve  the  result  as  evidence.. 
Said  inspectors  shall  leave  with  the  owner  of  the  milk  in¬ 
spected  a  sealed  specimen  of  the  milk  examined  by  them, 
which  shall  be  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  specimen 
taken  at  that  time  by  said  inspectors ;  and  they  shall  prose¬ 
cute  for  all  violations  of  the  two  following  sections. 

Sec.  11.  Marking  of  measures,  etc.  All  measures,  cans  or 
other  vessels,  used  in  the  sale  of  milk,  shall  be  sealed  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  by  wine  measure, 
and  shall  be  marked  by  the  sealer  with  figures  indicating  the 
quantity  which  they  hold,  and  whoever  fraudulently  sells  by 
any  other  measure,  can  or  vessel,  forfeits  twenty  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

Sec.  12.  Pipettes,  measuring  glasses,  etc.,  tested  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  marked.  All  bottles,  pipettes  or  other  measuring 
glasses  used  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  their 
agents  or  employees,  at  any  creamery,  butter  factory,  cheese 
factory,  condensed  milk  factory  or  elsewhere  in  this  State, 
in  determining  by  the  Babcock  test  or  any  other  test,  the 
value  of  milk  or  cream  received  from  different  persons  at 
such  creameries  or  factories,  shall  be  tested  before  such  use, 
for  accuracy  of  measurement  and  for  accuracy  of  the  per 
cent  scale  marked  thereon.  Such  bottles,  pipettes  or  meas¬ 
uring  glasses  shall  bear  in  marks  or  characters  ineffaceable 
the  evidence  that  such  test  has  been  made  by  the  authority 
named  in  the  following  section.  No  inaccurate  bottles, 
pipettes  or  other  glasses  shall  bear  such  marks  or  characters. 

Sec.  13.  Tests  to  be  made  by  director  of  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  or  his  appointee.  The  director  of  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  or  some  competent  person  designated  by 
him,  shall  test  the  accuracy  of  all  bottles,  pipettes  or  other 
measuring  glasses  used  by  persons,  firms  or  corporations  in 
the  State  buying  or  pooling  milk  or  cream,  or  apportioning 
butter  o‘r  cheese,  made  from  the  same,  by  the  contents  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  contained  therein.  The  said  director,  or  the  person 
designated  by  him,  shall  mark  such  bottles,  pipettes  or  other 
measuring  glasses  as  are  found  correct,  with  marks  or  char¬ 
acters  which  cannot  be  erased,  and  which  marks  or  charac¬ 
ters  shall  stand  as  proof  that  they  have  been  so  tested.  The 
said  director  shall  receive  for  such  service  no  more  than  the 
actual  cost  incurred,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  persons  or 
corporations  for  whom  it  is  done. 

Sec.  14.  Manipulators  of  Babcock  test  must  have  cer¬ 
tificates.  Any  person,  either  for  himself  or  in  the  employ  of 
any  other  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who  manipulates  the 
Babcock  test  or  any  other  test,  whether  mechanical  or  chem¬ 
ical,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  contents  of  butter  fat 
in  milk  or  cream  for  a  basis  of  apportioning  the  value  of  such 
milk  or  cream,  or  of  the  butter  or  cheese  made  from  the 
same,  shall  secure  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
dairy  school  at  the  University  of  Maine  that  he  is  competent 
and  well  qualified  to  perform  such  work.  The  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  application  for  such  certificate  and  in  the 
granting  of  the  same  shall  be  such  as  the  superintendent  of 
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that  school  may  arrange,  and  the  fee  for  issuing  a  certificate 
shall  not  exceed  one  dollar,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  appli¬ 
cant. 

Sec.  15.  Standard  sulphuric  acid;  penalty.  Whoever  uses, 
or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  use,  at  any  creamery, 
butter  factory,  cheese  factory  or  condensed  milk  factory,  any 
sulphuric  acid  of  less  than  one  and  eighty-two  hundredths  of 
specific  gravity  in  the  process  known  as  the  Babcock  test  or 
any  other  test  for  determining  the  butter  fat  contents  of  milk 
or  cream,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  a  second  offense  not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  vio¬ 
lating  the  provisions  of  section  twelve,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  for 
a  second  offense  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars ;  and 
any  person  violating  section  fourteen  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  Every  inspector  of  milk, 
■sheriff,  deputy  sheriff  and  constable  shall  institute  complaint 
against  any  person  violating  said  provisions,  and  one-half  of 
the  fines  shall  go  to  the  complainant  and  the  balance  to  the 
state. 

Sec.  3.  Milk  from  diseased  cows;  penalty;  standards  for 
fat  and  solids.  Whoever  sells  or  offers  for  sale,  milk  or  cream 
from  cows  known  to  be  diseased,  or  from  cows  sick,  or  fed 
upon  any  substance  deleterious  to  its  quality,  or  kept  in  a 
filthy  or  unsanitary  condition,  or  milk  to  which  water  or 
any  foreign  substance  has  been  added,  or  sells  or  offers  for 
sale  as  pure  milk,  any  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been 
taken,  or  milk  in  or  from  cans  or  other  utensils  that  are  not 
kept  in  as  clean  or  sanitary  condition,  shall  for  a  first  offense 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  for  a 
second  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 
When  milk  shall,  by  analysis,  be  found  to  contain  over  eighty- 
eight  per  cent  of  water  or  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  solids 
exclusive  of  fat,  it  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  that 
said  milk  has  been  watered,  and  when  milk,  by  analysis, 
shall  be  found  to  contain  less  than  twelve  per  cent  of  solids 
and  less  than  three  per  cent  of  fat,  it  shall  be  deemed  prima 
facie  milk  from  which  cream  has  been  taken,  and  any  milk 
which,  by  analysis,  shall  be  found  to  contain  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stance,  shall  be  deemed  milk  to  which  a  foreign  substance  has 
been  added. 

As  amended  March  7,  1905. 

laws  of  1905. 

Sec.  2.  Oleomargarine  in  hotels ,  etc.  No  person  shall  fur¬ 
nish  oleomargarine  in  any  hotel,  restaurant  or  boarding  house, 
or  at  any  lunch  counter,  to  a  guest  or  patron  thereof,  instead 
of  butter,  without  notifying  said  guest  or  patron  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  so  furnished  is  not  butter. 

Sec.  3.  Imitation  butter  or  cheese.  No  person  shall  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  to  any  person  who  asks,  sends  or  inquires  for 
butter  or  cheese,  any  substance  or  compound  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  butter  or  cheese.  ... 

Sec.  4.  Renovated  butter  must  be  labeled.  No  person  shall 
sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  renovated  butter,  unless  the 
words  “renovated  butter”  shall  be  conspicuously  and  plainly 
stamped,  labeled  or  marked,  so  that  said  words  cannot  be 
easily  defaced,  upon  the  top  and  side  of  every  tub,  firkin,  box 
or  package  containing  said  article  or  compound.  1  he  seller 
at  retail  of  said  article  or  compound,  which  is  not  in  the 
original  package,  shall  attach  to  each  package  so  sold  and 
deliver  therewith  to  the  purchaser  a  label  or  wrapper  bearing 
in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  outside  of  the  package  the 
words  “renovated  butter.” 

Sec.  5.  Penalty.  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  the  four  preceding  sections  shall  be  punished  for  the  first 
offense  by  a  fine  not  exceding  one  hundred  dollars  and  for 
the  second  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

Approved  March  7,  1005, 

Sec.  1.  Babcock  test.  On  and  after  July  first,  in  tfre  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  five,  all  milk  or  cream  purchased  by 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  for  use  Ln  or  to  be  resold 
by  any  creamery  in  this  State,  shall  be  weighed  and  shall  be 
tested  by  the  Babcock  test  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  butter 
fat  per  pound  therein  contained ;  and  the  value  of  the  cream 
or  milk  thus  purchased  shall  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  per  pound  as  thus  ascertained.  The  test  herein 
provided  shall  be  made  by  the  owners  or  operators  of  the 
creamery  purchasing  as  aforesaid,  but  upon  petition  in  writ¬ 
ing,  signed  by  twenty-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  patrons  of 
any  creamery  and  addressed  to  the  commissioner  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  upon  petition  in  writing  signed  by  the  owner  or  oper¬ 
ator  of  any  creamery,  and  addressed  to  said  commissioner, 
one  or  more  tests  shall  be  made  by,  or  under  the  direction 


of  said  commissioner,  and  the  finding  of  said  commissioner 
shall  be  conclusive  upon  all  parties  therein  concerned.  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  when  the  total  number  of  patrons  of 
any  one  creamery  exceeds  one  hundred  then  the  number  of 
petitioners  herein  required  by  patrons  need  not  exceed  thirty. 
All  samples  of  cream  treated  by  said  test  shall  be  weighed 
and  the  standard  unit  for  testing  shall  be  eighteen  grams. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  the 
servant  or  agent*  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days  for  every  such  vio¬ 
lation. 

Approved  March  15,  1905. 

Sec.  9.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  inquire  into 
the  methods  of  making  butter  and  cheese  in  creameries  01- 
cheese  factories,  together  with  the  methods  of  taking,  pre¬ 
serving  and  testing  samples  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  same, 
investigate  all  dairy  products  and  the  production  thereof,  and 
shall  disseminate  such  information  as  will  tend  to  produce 
a  better  quality  thereof.  He  shall  act  for  the  state  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  production,  sale  or 
manufacture  of  milk,  oleomargarine  or  renovated  butter;  and 
for  the  above  purposes  he  may  employ  chemists,  agents  and 
counsel,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of 
such  laws ;  and  for  such  expenses  there  shall  be  appropriated 
a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  allowed  upon 
the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council  upon  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  proper  itemized  vouchers. 

As  amended  March  7,  1905. 

Sec.  2.  He  and  his  agents  and  assistants  shall  have  access 
to  all  places  of  business,  factories,  buildings,  carriages  and 
cars  used  in  the  manufacture,  transportation  or  sale  of  dairy 
products  or  imitations  thereof,  and  to  all  vessels  and  cans 
used  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy  products  and  their 
imitations.  Whoever  hinders,  obstructs,  or  in  any  way  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  his  agents,  a  milk 
inspector  or  other  authorized  officer  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  first  offense  and  01  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  sub¬ 
sequent  offense. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

Approved  March  7,  1905. 

EGGS. 

Sec.  9.  Whoever  sells  eggs  that  have  been  in  cold  storage 
or  limed  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  and  are  not  what  are 
usually  denominated  fresh  eggs,  without  notice  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  and  with  intent  to  deceive,  shall  be  puivshed  by  im¬ 
prisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days  or  by  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $100. 

FISH. 

Section  1.  Duties  of  Fish  Commissioner.  The  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  appoint  a 
commissioner  who  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the 
sea  and  short  fisheries  and  shell  fish  regulated  by  this 
chapter  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years  and*  until 
his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  He  shall  exercise 
supervision  over  all  the  fisheries  and  their  products  taken 
from  the  waters  within  the  state,  including  the  proper  en¬ 
forcement  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  catching,  packing, 
curing,  manufacturing,  branding,  transportation  of  all  kinds 
of  pickled,  salt,  smoked,  fresh,  earned,  frozen,  shell  or 
other  fish.  He  shall  make  a  detailed  biennial  report  in  the 
month  of  December,  showing  the  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
vested  in,  number  of  men  employed  in,  value  of  products  of, 
and  any  other  information  that  he  may  be  able  to  obtain 
relating*  to  the  sea  and  shore  fisheries,  excepting  the  sar¬ 
dine  fishery,  concerning  which  no  statement  or  estimate  of 
the  number  of  cases  packed  shall  be  made. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  of  Fish  Wardens.  The  governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  commissioner  of  sea  and  shore  fisheries,  may 
appoint  suitable  persons  as  fish  wardens,  who  shall  hold 
office  for  the  term  of  three  years  unless  sooner  removed, 
and  shall  enforce  all  laws  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  sea  and  shore  fisheries,  arrest  all  violators  there¬ 
of  and  prosecute  all  offenses  against  the  same;  they  shall 
have  the  same  power  to  serve  criminal  processes  against 
such  offenders,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  same  fees  as  sher¬ 
iffs  for  like  services;  they  shall  have  the  same  right  as 
sheriffs  to  reqiure  aid  in  executing  the  duties  of  their 
office.  They  shall,  before  being  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  required  by  this  chapter,  give  bond  with  two  good 
and  sufficient  sureties  iff  the  penal  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  sea  and  shore 
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fisheries,  to  the  treasurer  of  state,  conditioned  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  of  sea  and  shore  fisheries  may  appoint  deputy  wardens, 
for  whose  official  misconduct  and  neglect  he  shall  be  an¬ 
swerable,  and  said  deputy  wardens  shall  be  sworn.  Their 
appointment  and  discharge  shall  be  in  writing.  Such  deputy 
wardens  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  laws  pertaining  to  war¬ 
dens  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  and  have  the 
same  powers.  And  said  commissioner  may  revoke  such  ap¬ 
pointment  at  any  time. 

Sec.  3.  Warrants;  seizure  of  fish.  The  fish  wardens  shall 
enforce  all  laws  relating  to  the  sea  and  shore  fisheries 
within  the  counties  in  which  they  respectively  reside,  but 
they  shall  not  exercise  jurisdiction  in  any  other  county  un¬ 
less  so  instructed  in  writing  by  the  commissioner  of  sea 
and  shore  fisheries.  The  commissioner  of  sea  and  shore 
fisheries  and  fish  wardens  may,  with  a  lawful  warrant  there¬ 
for,  enter  upon  any  vessel,  boat,  receptacle  for  fish  or  lob¬ 
sters,  or  any  place  or  places  used  therefor  and  seize  and 
carry  away  all  fish  and  lobsters  liable  to  seizure  found 
therein,  and  may,  with  a  lawful  warrant  therefor,  search  and 
seize  any  car  or  pound  used  for  the  keeping  of  fish  or  lob¬ 
sters,  and  seize  and  carry  away  all  fish  or  lobsters  liable 
to  seizure  found  therein,  the  fish  and  lobsters  in  each  case 
to  be  disposed  of  according  to  law.  Any  magistrate  may 
issue  warrants  to  search,  within  his  jurisdiction,  any  vessel, 
boat,  receptacle  for  fisl\  or  lobsters  or  any  place  or  places 
used  therefor,  to  the  commissioner  of  sea  and  shore  fish¬ 
eries  or  any  fish  warden  appointed  and  qualified  as  profideci 
in  this  chapter.  Such  warrants  shall  issue  subject  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  section  13  of  chapter  133. 

Sec.  4.  Report  of  Wardens.  Each  warden  shall  make  a 
detailed  monthly  report  to  the  commissioner  of  sea  and 
shore  fisheries  of  all  that  has  come  to  his  knowledge  re¬ 
lating  to  the  fisheries  within  his  county  or  in  any  county 
where  he  has  rendered  services,  from  the  first  day  of  one 
month  to  the  first  day  of  the  following  month,  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  blanks  as  the  commissioner  may  pre¬ 
scribe  and  furnish,  and  shall  do  such  other  acts  as  the 
commissioner  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  in¬ 
formation  and  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Sec.  5.  Inspectors  of  pickled  fish.  In  each  town  where 
pickled  fish  are  cured  or  packed  for  exportation,  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires,  appoint  one  or  more 
persons  skilled  in  the  quality  of  the  same,  to  be  inspectors  of 
fish,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  five  years,  unless  sooner 
removed  by  the  governor  and  council. 

Sec.  6.  Inspector’s  Bond.  Every  inspector,  before  enter¬ 
ing  upon  his  duties,  shall  give  bond  with  sufficient  sureties 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  for  which  he  is  appointed,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  municipal  officers  thereof,  in  the  penal 
sum  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  official 
duties;  and  such  officers  shall,  at  least  once  a  year,  examine 
the  bonds  given  by  said  inspectors,  and  if  that  of  any  in¬ 
spector  is  not  in  their  opinion  sufficient  they  forthwith  shall 
notify  him,  and  if  for  thirty  days  thereafter  he  neglects  to 
give  satisfactory  bond,  they  shall  give  information  thereof 
to  the  governor,  who  shall  remove  him  from  office. 

Sec.  7.  Report  of  inspector.  Every  inspector  shall  by  the 
30th  day  of  November,  annually,  make  a  return  into  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  sea  and  shore  fisheries  of 
all  fish  by  him  inspected  during  the  year  preceding  the  30th 
day  of  such  November,  designating  the  quantities,  kinds  and 
qualities  of  pickled  fish,  and  said  commissioner  shall  embody 
the  substance  thereof  in  his  next  official  report. 

Sec.  8.  Action  against  inspector.  Any  person  injured  by 
the  neglect  or  misdoings  of  an  inspector,  on  tendering  to 
such  treasurer  a  reasonable  indemnity  against  the  costs,  may 
bring  an  action  on  such  inspector’s  bond  in  the  name  of 
the  treasurer,  for  his  own  use,  and  may  have  a  copy  of  the 
bond  therefor;  and  if  judgment  is  rendered  thereon  for  the 
plaintiff,  execution  shall  issue  for  the  sum  found  due  to  the 
person  for  whose  me  such  action  is  brought,  and  the  sum 
awarded  in  damages  shall  be  entered  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  on  the  original  bond,  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
treasurer. 

Sec.  9.  How  fish  1o  be  packed.  Every  inspector  who  in¬ 
spects  any  kind  of  fish  that  are  split  and  pickled  for  pack¬ 
ing  shall  see  that  they  are,  in  the  first  instance,  free  from 
taint,  rust  or  damage,  and  well  struck  with  salt  or  pickle ; 
and  such  of  said  fish  as  are  in  good  order  and  of  good 
quality  shall  be  pickled  in  barrels,  half  barrels,  quarter  bar¬ 
rels  and  tenths  of  barrels  or  kits  ;  each  barrel  containing  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  so  on  in  that  proportion ;  and  the  same 


shall  be  packed  in  good,  clean  coarse  salt,  sufficient  for  their 
preservation ;  and  then  each  cask  shall  be  headed  up  and 
filled  with  clear,  strong  pickle,  and  shall  be  branded  by  the 
inspector  with  the  name  and  quality  of  the  fish  therein. 

Sec.  10.  Mackerel  Brands.  Mackerel  of  the  best  quality, 
not  mutilated,  measuring,  when  split,  not  less  than  thirteen 
inches  from  the  extremity  of  the  head  to  the  crotch  or  fork 
of  the  tail,  free  from  taint,  rust  or  damage,  shall  be  branded 
“Number  one;”  the  next  best  quality,  being  not  less  than 
eleven  inches,  measuring  as  aforesaid,  free  from  taint,  rust 
or.  damage,  shall  be  branded  “Number  two;”  those  that 
remain  after  the  above  selection,  free  from  taint  or  damage, 
and  not  less  than  thirteen  inches,  measuring  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  branded  “Number  three  large;”  those  of  the  next 
inferior,  free  from  taint  or  damage,  not  less  than  ten  inches, 
measured  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  branded  “Number  three;” 
all  other  mackerel,  free  from  taint  or  damage,  shall  be 
branded  “Number  three  small.”  The  inspector  shall  brand 
or  stencil  in  plain  letters  on  the  head  of  every  such  cask,  the 
weight,  the  initials  of  his  Christian  name,  the  whole  of  his 
surname,  the  name  of  his  town,  and  the  letters  “Me.,”  and  an 
abridgement  in  figures,  of  the  year  when  packed. 

Sec.  11.  Quality  and  size  of  casks,  etc.  All  barrels  and 
casks  used  for  packing  pickled  fish,  shall  be  made  of  sound, 
well  seasoned  white  oak,  white  ash,  spruce,  pine,  chestnut  or 
poplar  staves  with  heading  of  either  of  such  kinds  of  wood, 
sound,  well  planed  and  seasoned,  and  when  of  pine,  free 
from  sap,  and  barrels  hooped  with  at  least  three  strong  hoops 
on  each  bilge,  and  three  also  on  each  chime;  the  barrel  staves 
shall  be  twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  and  the  heads  not  less 
than  sixteen  and  one-half  inches  between  the  chimes,  and 
made  in  workmanlike  manner,  to  hold  pickle.  The  barrels 
shall  contain  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  gallons  each,  and  the 
aliquot  parts. of  a  barrel  in  the  same  proportion. 

Sec.  12.  Requirements  for  packing  small  pickled  fish. 
Every  inspector  who  inspects  pickled  alewives  or  herring,  or 
other  small  fish,  packed  whole  or  round,  shall  see  that  they 
are  struck  with  salt  or  pickle,  and  then  put  in  good  casks  of 
the  size  and  material  aforesaid,  packed  closely  therein,  and 
well  salted,  and  the  casks  filled  with  fish  and  salt,  putting  no 
more  salt  with  the  fish  than  is  necessary  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  inspector  shall  brand  or  stencil  all  such  casks 
with  the  name  of  the  inspected  fish  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  13.  Fees  for  inspection  and  branding.  The  fees  for 
inspection  and  branding,  exclusive  of  cooperage,  are  for  each 
barrel  seven  cents,  and  all  such  fees  shall  in  the  first  instance 
be  paid  by  the  original  owners  of  the  fish,  who  may  recover 
the  amount  thereof  from  the  party  buying  or  receiving  the 
same,  under  the  marks  and  brand  aforesaid,  and  in  addition 
to  the  price  thereof. 

Sec.  14.  Sale  and  export  of  unbranded  damaged  fish ;  fine. 
Whoever  sells  in  the  state,  or  exports  therefrom  any  fish 
in  barrels  or  boxes,  not  inspected,  packed  and  branded,  as 
aforesaid,  except  good  and  wholesome  fish  packed  in  kegs  of 
less  than  ten  gallons,  or  pickled,  dry  or  smoked  fish -imported 
into  the  state  from  some  other  state  or  county  lawfully  in¬ 
spected  and  branded  there,  and  whoever  sells  or  exports  un¬ 
lawfully  any  fish  known  by  him  to  be  tainted  or  damaged, 
unless  sold  as  such,  forfeits  ten  dollars  for  ever  hundred 
weight  thus  sold  or  exported. 

Sec.  15.  Receipt  of  unbranded  fish  for  transportation;  pen¬ 
alty.  Whoever  ships  or  receives  on  board  any  vessel  or  other 
carriage  for  transportation  from  the  state,  any  pickled  fish 
in  barrels,  parts  of  barrels  or  casks,  not  inspected  and  brand¬ 
ed  or  stenciled  as  aforesaid,  forfeits  not  less  than  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  for  each  offense,  and  any  trial  justice  may  issue  his  war¬ 
rant  to  the  proper  officer,  directing  him  to  seize  and  secure 
such  prohibited  fish,  and  convey  it  to  any  inspector  within 
a  convenient  distance  for  inspection ;  and  whoever  refuses 
to  give  necessary  aid  in  the  service  of  such  warrant  when  re¬ 
quired  by  the  officer,  forfeits  five  dollars  to  the  prosecutor 
in  an  action  of  debt;  and  such  inspector  shall  open,  inspect, 
pack  and  brand  such  fish  according  to  law,  and  detain  the 
same  until  all  lawful  charges  of  seizure  and  inspection  are 
paid. 

Sec.  16.  Unlawful  use  of  brands;  penalty.  If  any  person 
takes  from  a  cask  or  barrel,  any  pickled  fish  lawfully  in¬ 
spected  and  branded,  and  substitutes  therefor  or  fraudulently 
intermixes  other  fish;  or  if  any  inspector  marks  any  cask 
or  barrel  out  of  his  own  town,  or  which  he  has  not  inspected, 
packed,  and  himself  prepared  according  to  law ;  permits  other 
persons  unlawfully  to  use  his  brands,  or  wilfully  and  fraudu¬ 
lently  uses  the  same  himself  after  the  expiration  of  his  com¬ 
mission,  he  forfeits  one  dollar  for  each  cask  or  barrel  so 
dealt  with;  but  an  inspector  may,  after  a  satisfactory  exami- 
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nation,  brand  such  packages,  thereby  becoming  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  contents  as  represented  by  his  brand. 

Sec.  17.  Size  of  merchantable  lobsters;  penalty  for  sale  of 
lobster  meat.  No  person  shall  catch,  buy  or  sell,  give  away 
or  expose  for  sale,  or  possess  for  any  purpose  any  lobster 
less  than  ten  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  alive  or  dead, 
cooked  or  uncooked,  measured  in  manner  as  follows :  taking 
the  length  of  the  back  of  the  lobster,  measured  from  the  bone 
of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  bone  of  the  middle  flipper  of  the 
tail,  the  length  to  be  taken  in  a  gauge  with  a  cleat  upon  each 
end  of  the  same,  measuring  ten  and  one-half  inches  between 
said  cleats,  with  the  lobster  laid  and  extended  upon  its  back 
its  natural  length  upon  the  gauge,  without  stretching  or 
pulling;  and  any  lobster  shorter  than  the  prescribed  length 
when  caught  shall  be  liberated  alive  at  the  risk  and  cost  of 
the  parties  taking  them,  under  a  penalty  of  one  dollar  for 
each  lobster  so  caught,  bought,  sold,  given  away,  exposed  for 
sale  or  in  possession.  The  possession  of  mutilated  lobsters, 
cooked  or  uncooked,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  they 
are  not  of  the  required  length.  All  lobsters  or  parts  of  lob¬ 
sters  sold  for  use  in  this  state  or  for  export  therefrom  must 
be  sold  and  delivered  in  the  shell  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
dollars  for  each  offense,  and  whoever  ships,  buys,  gives  away, 
sells  or  exposes  for  sale,  lobster  meat  after  the  same  shall 
have  been  taken  from  the  shell  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  one  dollar  for  each  pound  of  meat  so  bought,  sold,  given 
away,  exposed  for  sale  or  shipped.  Any  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  business  of  a  common  carrier  of  merchandise,  who 
shall  knowingly  carry  or  transport  from  place  to  place  lob¬ 
ster  meat  after  the  same  shall  have  been  taken  from  the 
shell  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  upon  each 
conviction  thereof.  All  lobster  meat  so  illegally  bought, 
shipped,  sold,  given  away,  exposed  for  sale  or  transported 
shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  may  be  confiscated.  Nothing 
contained  herein,  shall  be  held  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  lob¬ 
sters  that  have  been  legally  canned. 

Sec.  18.  Lobsters  with  eggs  attached.  The  commissioner 
of  sea  and  shore  fisheries  may  purchase  at  a  rate  not  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty-five  per  cent  above  the  market  price,  lobsters 
with  eggs  attached,  caught  along  the  coast  of  the  state.  Who¬ 
ever  catches  any  such  lobsters  with  eggs  attached,  may  safely 
store  the  same  in  lobster  cars  or  sections  of  cars  used  for 
that  purpose  only,  and  may  keep  them  separate  from  other 
lobsters  until  such  time  as  the  said  commissioner  or  some 
person  or  persons  designated  by  him  can  gather  and  pay  for 
them.  The  commissioner  or  his  agent  shall  liberate  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  location  where  they  were  caught ;  or  said 
commissioner  may  at  his  discretion  sell  any  portion  or  all  of 
them  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  United  States  fish  hatch¬ 
ery  for  artificial  propagation,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to 
the  appropriation  made  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  19.  Penalty  for  sale  of  lobsters  in  spawn,  etc.  No 
person  shall  destroy,  catch,  buy,  sell,  expose  for  sale  or  pos¬ 
sess  any  female  lobsters  in  spawn  or  with  eggs  attached  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for 
each  lobster  so  destroyed,  caught,  bought,  sold,  exposed  for 
sale  or  possessed,  provided,  however,  if  it  appears  that  it 
was  intended  to  dispose  of  them  in  accordance  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section,  or  to  liberate  them  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  person  having  such  lobsters 
in  possession  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  of  the  penalties  herein 
provided,  though  he  may  have  failed,  for  any  cause  not 
within  his  control,  to  so  liberate  them. 

Sec.  20.  Penalty  for  canning  undersized  lobsters.  No  per¬ 
son  shall  can  lobsters  less  than  ten  and  one-half  inches  in 
length,  alive  or  dead,  measured  as  aforesaid ;  and  for  every 
lobster  canned  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
every  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  so  canning, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  dollar  for  every  lobster  so 
canned  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  a 
further  penalty  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  every  day  on 
which  such  unlawful  canning  is  carried  on. 

Sec.  21.  Branding  of  barrels  of  lobsters;  seizure  and  for¬ 
feiture.  All  barrels,  boxes  or  other  packages  in  transit  con¬ 
taining  lobsters,  shall  be  marked  with  the  word  “lobsters” 
in  capital  letters,  at  least  one  inch  in  length,  together  with 
the  full  name  of  the  shipper;  said  marking  shall  be  placed 
in  a  plain  and  legible  manner  on  the  outside  of  such  barrel, 
boxes  or  other  packages;  and  in  case  of  seizure  by  any  duly 
authorized  officer,  of  any  barrels,  boxes  or  other  packages 
in  transit,  containing  lobsters,  which  are  not  so  marked,  or 
in  case  of  seizure  by  such  officer,  of  barrels,  boxes  or  other 
packages  in  transit,  containing  lobsters,  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  length,  such  lobsters  as  are  alive  and  less  than  the 
prescribed  length  shall  be  liberated,  and  all  such  lobsters  as 


are  of  the  prescribed  length,  found  in  such  barrels,  boxes  or 
packages  shall  be  forfeited  and  disposed  of  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  section  twenty-six. 

Sec.  22.  Penalty  for  not  branding  lobster  barrels.  Every 
person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  who  ships  lobsters 
without  having  the  barrels,  boxes  or  other  packages  in  which 
the  same  are  contained,  marked  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
section,  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  upon  subsequent  conviction  thereof  by  a  fine  - 
of  fifty  dollars,  and  any  person  or  corporation  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  common  carrier  of  merchandise,  who  shall  carry 
or  transport  from  place  to  place  lobsters  in  barrels,  boxes 
or  other  packages  not  so  marked,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  fifty  dollars  upon  each  conviction  thereof. 

Sec.  23.  Owner’s  name  on  lobster  cars,  traps,  etc. ;  penalty. 
All  cars  in  which  lobsters  are  kept  and  all  lobster  cars  while 
in  the  water,  shall  have  the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners 
thereof  on  the  top  of  the  car,  where  it  may  be  plainly  seen, 
in  letters  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
plainly  carved  or  branded  thereon,  and  all  traps,  nets  or  other 
devices  for  the  catching  of  lobsters,  shall  have,  while  in  the 
water,  the  owner’s  name  carved  or  branded  in  like  manner 
on  all  the  buoys  attached  to  said  traps  or  other  devices,  un¬ 
der  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  car,  and  five  dollars  for 
each  trap  or  device  not  so  marked ;  and  if  sufficient  proof  to 
establish  the  ownership  of  such  .cars  or  traps  cannot  be  read¬ 
ily  obtained  they  may  be  declared  forfeited. 

Sec.  27.  Rules  for  canning  herripg;  penalties.  The  com¬ 
missioner  of  sea  and  shore  fisheries  shall  require  a  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  following  rules.  Whoever  takes,  preserves, 
sells  or  offers  for  sale  between  the  first  day  of  December  and 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  following  April,  any  herring  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes  less  than  eight  inches  long,  measured  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  or  packs  or  cans  sardines  of  any  de¬ 
scription,  between  the  first  day  of  December  and  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  following  April,  forfeits  twenty  dollars  for  every 
hundred  cans  so  packed  or  canned,  and  for  every  hundred 
herring  so  taken.  All  cans  shall  be  decorated,  stamped  or 
labeled  with  quality,  packer’s  name  and  place  of  business,  or 
merchant’s  name  for  whom  the  same  are  packed,  except 
sardines  packed  in  plain  cans  and  shipped  for  buyers’  labels 
or  cartons.  Whoever  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  sardines  in 
cans  not  so  decorated  or  labeled,  shall  forfeit  one  dollar  for 
every  can  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  to  be  recovered  by 
complaint,  indictment  or  action  of  debt.  No  person  shall  use 
in  the  herring  fishery,  in  any  of  the  waters  of  this  state, 
torches  or  any  artificial  light,  of  any  kind,  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  herring,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  of¬ 
fense. — As  amended  February  22,  1905,  Public  Laws  1905, 
ch.  16,  pp.  13-14. 

Sec.  28.  Enforcement.  The  commission  of  sea  and  shore 
fisheries  shall  insist  upon  the  strict  observance  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  preceding  section  and  enforce  the  penalties  for 
violation  thereof. — As  amended  February  22,  1905,  Public 
Laws  1905,  ch.  16,  p.  14. 

FLOUR. 

Sec.  1.  Appointment  of  inspectors.  The  municipal  officers 
of  towns  may  appoint  annually,  in  their  towns,  one  or  more 
suitable  persons  not  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  flour  to  be  inspectors  thereof  for  one  year  from  the  date 
of  appointment. 

Sec.  2.  Oath  of  office.  Such  inspector,  before  entering 
upon  his  duties,  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  and  impartial 
discharge  thereof  before  the  town  clerk,  who  upon  payment  of 
fifty  cents,  shall  give  him  a  certificate  of  his  appointment, 
and  qualification,  to  be  exhibited  on  the  demand  of  any  per¬ 
son  interested  in  any  inspection  made  by  him. 

Sec.  3.  Brand  as  to  soundness.  Inspection  of  flour  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  soundness;  every  pack¬ 
age  inspected  shall  be  opened  sufficiently  to  allow  a  trier  to 
be  passed  through  it,  and  a  sample  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  passage  shall  be  taken  out  and  examined  by  the  inspector, 
who  shall  mark  upon  each  package  with  a  brand  or  stencil, 
the  word  “Sound”  or  “Unsound,”  as  the  quality  of  the  flour 
contained  in  each  is  found,  and  his  name,  residence,  office  and 
the  year  of  inspection.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  flour 
inspected  by  him,  in  a  suitable  book  which  he  shall  exhibit 
to  any  person  requiring  it. 

Sec.  4.  False  or  fraudulent  marking.  If  an  inspector  false¬ 
ly  and  fraudulently  marks  any  package  of  flour,  he  shall  be 
fined  five  dollars  for  every  such  package,  and  forfeits  to  any 
person  injured  thereby  three  times  the  amount  of  damage, 
in  an  action  of  debt. 

Sec.  5.  Altering  or  counterfeiting  marks.  Whoever,  with 
intent  to  defraud,  alters,  obliterates  or  counterfeits  the  marks 
of  an  inspector,  and  whoever,  with  such  intent,  places  upon 
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any  package  of  flour,  marks  falsely  purporting  to  be  inspec¬ 
tion  marks,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offense,  and  on  conviction  of  placing  such  false  marks  on  as 
many  as  ten  packages  at  one  time,  shall  also  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  ten  months. 

Sec.  6.  Demands  for  inspection;  fees.  The  purchaser  may 
require  flour  to  be  inspected  before  delivery.  The  inspector’s 
fees  shall  be  five  cents  a  package  for  lots  of  less  than  ten ; 
for  lots  of  more  than  ten  and  not  exceeding  twenty,  two  cents 
a  package ;  and  for  every  package  exceeding  twenty,  one  cent ; 
to  be  paid  by  the  person  demanding  inspection.  ' 

Sec.  7.  Quality  determinations.  Inspectors  shall,  when  re¬ 
quired,  determine  whether  the  flour  conforms  to  and  equals 
the  sample  furnished,  and  shall  mark,  with  some  distinct 
and  intelligible  mark,  the  packages  that  are  found  like  the 
sample,  and  for  this  service  they  may  charge  an  additional 
compensation  of  one-half  cent  a  package. 

Sec.  8.  Inspection  not  obligatory.  Nothing  herein  contained 
prohibits  any  contract  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  unin¬ 
spected  flour,  when  inspection  is  not  required,  by  the  buyer 
or  the  seller. 

WATER  AND  ICE. 

Sec.  4.  Injury  to  property  of  water  company;  penalty.  Who¬ 
ever  wilfully  injures  any  property  of  any  water  company,  or 
of  any  city,  town  or  municipal  corporation  used  by  it  in  sup¬ 
plying  water  to  its  inhabitants,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year ;  and  such  persons  shall  also  forfeit  and 
pay  to  such  water  company,  city,  town  or  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion,  three  times  the  amount  of  actual  damages  sustained,  to 
be  recovered  in  an  action  on  the  case. — As  amended  March 
21,  1905,  Public  Laws  1905,  ch.  93,  p.  97. 

Sec.  5.  Penalty  for  injuring  ice.  Whoever  wilfully  and 
wantonly  or  maliciously  cuts,  injures,  mars  or  otherwise  de¬ 
stroys  or  damages  ice  upon  any  waters  from  which  ice  is  or 
may  be  taken  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  whereby  the  tak¬ 
ing  thereof  is  hindered  or  the  value  of  the  same  is  dimin¬ 
ished  for  that  purpose;  or  whoever  wilfully  and  wantonly 
or  maliciously  incites  or  procures  another  to  do  so,  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year ;  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  allege  or  prove  the  title  or  ownership  of  the  ice  so 
cut,  injured,  marred,  damaged  or  destroyed. 

laws  of  1905. 

Sec.  1.  Corruption  of  water  or  ice;  penalty.  Whoever 
knowingly  and  willfully  poisons,  defiles,  or  in  any  way  cor¬ 
rupts,  the  waters  of  any  well,  spring,  brook,  lake,  pond,  river 
or  reservoir  used  for  domestic  purposes,  for  man  or  beast,  or 
knowingly  corrupts  the  sources  of  the  water  supply  of  any 
water  company,  or  of  any  city,  town,  or  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion  supplying  its  inhabitants  with  water,  or  the  tributaries  of 
said  sources  of  supply,  in  such  manner  as  to  affect  the  pur¬ 
ity  of  the  water  so  supplied,  or  knowingly  defiles  such  water 
in  any  manner,  whether  the  same  be  frozen  or  not,  or  puts 
the  carcass  of  any  dead  animal,  or  other  offensive  material, 
into  said  waters  or  upon  the  ice  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year. 

DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OFMAINEON 

FOOD  LAWS. 

IMITATION  BUTTER  LAW.  VALIDITY.  Laws  which 
prohibit  the  sale  of  any  substance  made  in  imitation  of  yel¬ 
low  butter  not  made  from  pure  milk  or  cream  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  right  or  privilege  of  the  people  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  any  wholesome  compound 
simply  to  be  used  as  butter,  if  it  is  not  made  in  imitation 
of  yellow  butter,  and  its  true  character  is  made  known. 
State  vs.  Rogers,  95  Me.  94. 

OLEOMARGARINE.  The  act  which  prohibits  the  sale 
of  any  substance  made  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter  made 
exclusively  of  milk  or  cream  does  not  contravene  the  con¬ 
stitution  as  regards  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce  between  the  states  and  foreign  nations. 

The  state  has  the  power  to  exclude  from  its  markets  any 
article  which  may  be  a  fraud  upon  the  general  public  and 
lead  them  to  buy  what  they  do  not  intend  to  buy,  and  can 
exclude  from  its  markets  a  compound  manufactured  in  an¬ 
other  state  artificially  colored  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter. 
State  vs.  Rogers,  95  Me.  94. 

IMITATION  BUTTER.  INDICTMENT  FOR  SELLING. 
On  an  indictment  under  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  any 
substance  made  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter  which  is  not 
made  exclusively  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  it  need  not  be 
shown  that  the  person  selling  knew  that  the  compound 
was  not  made  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  or  that  he  intended 
to  deceive.  State  vs.  Rogers,  95  Me.  97. 


MARYLAND. 

There  is  no  state  officer  specifically  charged  with  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  food  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  but 
some  of  the  laws  are  left  to  be  enforced  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

GENERAL  FOOD  LAWS. 

122.  Labeling  adulterations.  No  person  shall  mix,  color, 
stain  or  otherwise  sophisticate  any  article  of  food  or  drink 
with  any  other  ingredient  or  material  for  the  purpose  of  gain 
or  profit,  nor  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  order  or  permit 
any  employe  or  other  person  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  ar¬ 
ticle  so  mixed,  colored,  stained  or  otherwise  sophisticated, 
unless  the  same  be  so  manufactured,  used  or  sold,  or  offered 
for  sale  under  its  true  and  appropriate  name,  and  unless  a 
notice  that  the  same  is  mixed  or  impure  is  marked,  printed 
or  stamped  upon  each  package,  roll,  parcel  or  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  the  same,  so  as  to  be  and  remain  at  all  times  visible,  or 
unless  the  person  purchasing  the  same  is  fully  informed  by 
the  seller  of  the  true  name  and  ingredients  (if  other  than 
such  as  are  known  by  the  common  name  thereof)  of  such 
article  of  food  or  drink  at  the  time  of  making  sale  thereof 
or  offering  to  sell  the  same. 

123.  Glucose,  oleomargarine.  No  persons  shall  mix  any 
glucose,  grape  sugar  or  other  article  of  adulteration  with  any 
syrup,  honey  or  sugar  intended  for  human  food,  or  any  oleo¬ 
margarine,  suine,  beef  fat,  lard  or  any  other  foreign  substance 
with  any  butter  or  cheese  intended  for  human  food,  nor  mix 
or  mingle  any  glucose,  grape  sugar,  oleomargarine  or  other 
adulterant  with  any  article  of  food  or  dietetics  without  dis¬ 
tinctly  marking,  stamping  or  labeling  the  article  or  the  pack¬ 
age  containing  the  same  with  the  true  and  appropriate  name 
of  such  adulterant,  and  the  percentage  in  which  it  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  adulteration,  or  enters  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  article  so  adulterated;  nor  shall  any  person  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  or  permit  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  any 
article  of  food  or  drink  or  dietetics  into  the  composition  of 
which  any  adulterant  has  entered,  without  at  the  same  time 
informing  the  buyer  of  the  fact  and  the  proportion  in  which 
such  adulterant  has  been  used ;  provided  that  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  use  of  glucose  or 
grape  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  candy. 

124.  Liquids.  No  person  shall  adulterate  or  sophisticate 
any  wine,  vinegar,  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  used  or  intend¬ 
ed  for  drink  or  dietetic  purposes,  by  mixing  the  same  in  the 
manufacture  or  preparation  thereof  or  otherwise  with  any 
deleterious  drug,  substance  or  liquid  which  is  poisonous  or 
injurious  to  health;  and  no  person  shall  use  or  offer  for  sale 
or  import  into  this  State  for  sale  any  wine,  vinegar,  spirituous 
or  malt  liquor  intended  to  be  used  for  drink  or  dietetic  pur¬ 
poses  knowing  the  same  to  be  adulterated  or  in  any  way 
sophisticated. 

125.  Penalty.  If  any  person  shall  fraudulently  adulterate 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  sub¬ 
stance  intended  for  the  food  of  man,  or  any  wine,  vinegar, 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  or  other  liquor  intended  for  food  or 
dietetic  purposes,  knowing  the  same  to  be  adulterated  or  in 
any  way  sophisticated,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  longer  than  one  year,  or  by  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  article  so  adulterated 
shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed  or  so  disposed  of  as  to 
prevent  it  from  being  exposed  for  sale  or  used  for  the  food 
of  man. 

126.  Unwholesome  provisions  :  penalty.  If  any  person  shall 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  kind  of  diseased,  corrupted  or  un¬ 
wholesome  provisions  such  as  poultry,  game,  flesh,  or  prepar¬ 
ations  of  flesh,  fruits,  vegetables,  bread,  flour,  meal,  milk  or 
other  things  intended  to  be  used  for  human  food,  he  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  be  both  fined  and  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court  having  jurisdiction,  and  the  unwholesome  provisions 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed 
or  so  disposed  of  as  to  prevent  their  being  used  for  food ; 
provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  ship¬ 
pers  or  consignors  of  green  fruits  or  vegetables  that  may 
be  spoiled  in  transitu. 

127.  State  Board  of  Health  to  make  examinations.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  ren¬ 
dering  effective  the  provisions  of  this  sub-title,  and  shall 
take  such  steps  and  do  such  things  as  the  board  may.  deem 
necessary,  to  detect  and  publicly  expose  any  adulteration  or 
corruption  of  all  articles  sold  or  liquid  intended  or  offered 
for  sale  as  food  or  drink ;  and  shall  when  deemed  necessary 
have  the  suspected  article  subjected  to  chemical  or  other 
scientific  examination  in  order  to  establish  more  clearly  the 
fact  and  degree  of  adulteration. 

128.  Condemning  adulterated  products.  Whenever  the  said 
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Board  of  Health,  or  its  proper  officer  shall  be  satisfied  that 
any  article  of  food,  condiment  or  drink  has  been  adulterated, 
or  is  otherwise  unsound  or  unwholesome,  the  said  board  or 
its  proper  officer  shall  forbid  the  sale  or  disposal  of  such 
article  for  human  food  and  order  it  to  be  destroyed  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  exposed  for  sale  or 
used  for  the  food  of  man ;  and  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  the  same  belongs  or  did  belong  at  the  time  of  expos¬ 
ure  for  sale,  or  in  whose  possession,  or  on  whose  premises 
the  same  was  found,  refusing  or  neglecting  to  destroy  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  such  unsound  or  unwholesome  article 
as  directed,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  section  126. 

129.  Inspecting  foods.  Unwholesome  products  forbidden; 
penalty.  The  State  Board  of  Health,  or  its  proper  officer 
or  any  inspector  or  inspectors  appointed  by  said  board  are 
empowered  at  all  reasonable  times  to  inspect  and  examine 
any  live  animal,  carcass,  meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit, 
vegetables,  bread,  milk,  wine,  spirits,  malt  or  other  liquors  or 
things  exposed  for  sale  or  deposited  in  any  place  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  or  of  preparation  for  sale  and  intended  for 
the  food  of  man,  the  proof  that  the  same  was  not  exposed 
or  deposited  for  any  such  purpose,  or  was  not  intended  for 
the  food  of  man,  resting  with  the  party  charged;  and  if  such 
animal,  carcass,  meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  bread,  milk,  or  other  things  appear  to  the  said  board 
or  its  proper  officer  or  inspector,  to  be  diseased  or  unsound 
or  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  the  food  of  man,  the  said  board 
or  its  proper  officer  shall  issue  an  order  preventing  the  sale 
of  such  article  or  articles  for  human  food,  and  any  person 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  obey  such  an  order  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  fine  in  any 
sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and.  in  default  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  thereof,  by  imprisonment  in  the  public  jail  not  more 
than  six  months. 

130.  Prosecutions.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  pros¬ 
ecuting  attorneys  of  this  State  to  appear  for  the  people  and 
to  attend  to  the  prosecution  of  all  complaints  under  this  sub¬ 
title  in  all  the  courts  of  their  respective  counties  or  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  as  the  case  may  be. 

13 1.  Appropriations.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  he  necessary  is  annually  ap¬ 
propriated  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  chemical  and  scien¬ 
tific  examination  of  suspected  articles  of  food  or  drink,  for 
salary  of  inspector  and  other  necessary  expenses,  to  be  paid 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp¬ 
troller  at  such  times  and  in  such  sums  as  the  board  may  di¬ 
rect. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES. 

316.  Malt  or  spiritous  liquors;  penalty.  No  person  shall 
manufacture,  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  order  or  permit  any 
employe  or  other  person  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  either  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  any  malt  extract,  beer,  porter,  ale  or  stout 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  brewed  and  fermented  as 
such;  and  any  person  or  corporation  or  officer  or  agent  there¬ 
of  violating  this  provision,  or  any  person  or  corporation  or 
officer  thereof  selling  or  offering  for  sale,  or  ordering  or  per¬ 
mitting  any  employe  or  other  person  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
any  heer  (to  which  coloring  matter  or  porteine  has  been 
added)  representing  the  same  to  be  malt  extract  or  porter 
or  other  beverage,  or  any  malt  or  spirituous  liquor  other 
than  by  its  proper  name,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  longer  than 
one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court  having  jurisdiction. 

132.  Malt  or  spirituous  liquors;  penalty.  No  person  shall 
manufacture,  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  order  or  permit  any 
employe  or  other  person  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  either  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  any  malt  extract,  beer,  porter,  ale  or  stout 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  brewed  and  fermented  as 
such  ;  and  any  person  or  corporation  or  officer  or  agent  there¬ 
of  violating  this  provision,  or  any  person  or  corporation  or 
officer  or  agent  thereof  selling  or  offering  for  sale,  or  order¬ 
ing  or  permitting  any  employe  or  other  person  to  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  any  beer  (to  which  coloring  matter  or  porteine 
has  been  added)  representing  the  same  to  be  malt  extract 
or  porter  or  other  beverage,  or  any  malt  or  spirituous  liquor 
other  than  by  its  proper  name,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  longer 
than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the 
cPurt  having  jurisdiction. 

CANNED  GOODS. 

100.  Soaked  goods.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
now  engaged  or  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  the  business 
of  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  products,  and  who 
shall  can  or  preserve  in  cans  by  hermetically  sealing  any 


description  of  fruits  or  vegetables  that  have  been  previously 
evaporated  or  dried  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  known 
under  the  general  name  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  shall 
stamp,  or  cause  to  be  stamped  in  the  cap  covering  the  mouth 
of  the  can  into  which  the  said  dried  fruits  or  vegetables  are 
to  be  put  up  or  canned,  the  following  words  “soaked  goods,” 
as  also  the  bona  fide  name  of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
canning  the  said  dried  fruits  or  vegetables;  and  the  said 
words  to  be  stamped  in  the  cap  of  the  can  shall  be  of  letters 
not  less  than  three-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  height  and  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

iot.  Defacing  labels.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who 
shall  neglect  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding- 
section,  and  every  person  or  persons  who  shall  render 
illegible,  conceal  or  hide  in  any  manner  the  words  to  be 
stamped  in  the  cap  of  the  can,  as  mentioned  in  said  section, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  for 
every  such  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  indictment  in  any 
court  of  this  state  having  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  trial 
of  misdemeanors;  and  one-half  of  said  fine  shall  be  paid 
to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state. 

102.  Name  and  address  of  packer  or  dealer.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  in  this  state  for  any  packer  of  or  dealer  in  her¬ 
metically  canned  or  preserved  fruits,  vegetables  or  other 
articles  of  food,  excepting  oysters,  to  sell  such  canned  or 
preserved  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  articles  of  food,  un¬ 
less  the  cans,  jars  or  vessels  which  contain  the  same  shall 
bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  that  canned  or  packed  the  article,  or  the  name  of  the 
dealer  who  purchases  the  same  from  the  packer  or  his 
agent;  such  name,  address  or  place  of  business  shall  be 
plainly  printed  on  the  label  in  letters  not  less  than  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  height  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  together  with  a  brand,  mark  or  term  indicating 
clearly  the  grade  or  quality  of  the  article  contained  therein. 

103.  “Soaked  goods.”  All  packers  and  dealers  in  soaked 
goods  put  up  from  products  dried  or  cured,  before  canning 
and  sealing  shall,  in  addition  to  complying  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  preceding  section,  cause  to  be  printed  plainly, 
diagonally  across  the  face  of  the  label,  in  good  legible  type, 
one-half  of  an  inch  in  height  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  width,  the  words  “soaked  goods.” 

104.  Penalty.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  ror  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each 
offense,  to  be  recovered  by  indictment  in  any  court  in  this 
state  having  criminal  jurisdiction;  one-half  of  this  fine  shall 
be  paid  to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  state 
treasury. 

CONFECTIONERY. 

221.  Harmful  Ingredients.  No  person  shall  manufacture 
or  sell  in  this  state  candy  or  cakes  of  any  kind  soever 
which  contain  any  ingredient  which  may  be  deleterious,  in¬ 
jurious  or  poisonous  to  the  consumer. 

222.  Penalty.  Each  and  every  person  who  shall  manu¬ 
facture  or  sell  in  this  state  candy  or  cakes  of  any  kind 
soever  which  contain  any  ingredient  which  may  be  delete¬ 
rious,  injurious  or  poisonous  to  the  consumer  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  in  a  court  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  for  each  and  every  offense 
a  sum  not-  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars. 

223.  Terra  alba,  etc,;  penalty.  If  any  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  use  terra  albo  or  any  poisonous  or  injurious  drug 
or  narcotic  in  the  manufacture  of  coloring  of  any  candy  or 
lozenges  in  this  state,  or  if  any  trader  shall  knowingly  sell 
any  candy  or  lozenges  manufactured  either  in  or  out  of 
this  state,  knowing  the  same  to  contain  terra  alba  or  any 
poisonous  or  injurious  drug  or  narcotic,  or  to  be  colored  with 
any  poisonous  or  injurious  drug  or  narcotic,  or  with  any  pois¬ 
onous  substance,  he.  or  if  a  corporation,  it  and  all  its  agents 
who  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
indictment  and  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  first 
offense ;  and  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  second  offense,  one-half 
of  said  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  informer. 

224.  Injuries.  If  any  person  shall  be  injured  by  the  use 
of  anv  such  adulterated  or  poisonous  candy  or  lozenges,  he 
shall  he  entitled  to  recover  in  an  action  to  be  brought  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  as 
liquidated  damages  and  such  other  and  further  actual 
damages  as  he  may  prove. 
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(Continued  from  page  21.) 

poetry.  He  was  born  in  Putnam  Co.,  New  York,  in 
1841.  Went  to  Iowa  111  1862.  He  located  at  Forest 
City  and  has  held  various  city  and  county  positions. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  in  1888,  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Iowa  Horticultural  Society  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  National  Beekeeper  Association. 
At  present  he  is  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  of 
Iowa. 


Mistress — I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Bridgett,  hut 
my  husband  wants  his  breakfast  to-morrow  at  5  130. 

Cook — Oh.  it  won’t  be  no  trouble  at  all,  mum,  if 
he  don't  knock  nothin’  over  while  cookin’  it  an’  wake 
me  up. — Judge. 


FIXTURES 

Time  and  Place  of  Holding  Conventions,  Food  Shows 
and  Expositions  Relating  to  Pure  Foods. 


FOOD  SHOWS. 

Boston,  Mass. — Food  show  at  Mechanics’  Hall.  Oct.  1-27. 
Auspices  Retail  Grocers’  Assn.  Frank  H.  Haynes,  manager. 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — Auditorium  building.  Sept.  24-Oct.  4. 

Auspices  Nebraska  Retail  Merchants’  Assn.  J.  Yungolut, 
secretary,  1621  S.  17th  st. 

New  York  City— New  York  Food  Show.  Given  by  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Bronx  Retail  Grocers’  Association.  St.  Nicholas 
Rink.  Oct.  1-27.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers, 
277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Second  annual  food  show.  Tomlinson 
Hall.  Oct.  15-27.  Auspices  Retail  Grocers’  Assn.  J.  W. 
Galloway,  secretary,  51  Lombard  bldg. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  New  Haven  Business  Men’s  Exposi¬ 
tion,  state  armory,  Oct.  18-27.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe 
managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Toledo,  O. — Third  annual  food  show.  Coliseum  bldg.  Nov. 
5-17.  Auspices  Retail  Grocers’  Assn.  W.  H.  Schaefer,  sec¬ 
retary,  770  Spitzer  bldg. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Second  Annual  Food  Show.  The  Lyric. 
Nov.  12-Dec.  1.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Second  animal,  food  show  and  indus¬ 
trial  exposition.  Convention  Hall.  Dec.  3-15.  C.  H.  Green 
and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Third  Annual  Providence  Food  Show. 
Given  by  the^Butchers’  and  Marketmen’s  Association  of  Rhode 
Island.  Infantry  Hall.  Feb.  11-23,  1907.  C.  H.  Green  and 
E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

0 

Send  in  your  $1.00  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  the 
American  Food  Journal  and  get  the  hack  numbers. 

Nowak  Manufacturing  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 

Bi-  Products  of  Milk 

Warehouse  and  Salesrooms: 

90  West  Van  Buren  Street, 

•  CHICAGO 


The  Fi  reless  Stove 

OR 

20th  Century  Cookery 

By  CLARA  COCHRANE  CODY 


Endorsed  by  the  School  of 
Domestic  Arts  and  Science. 


Full  directions  given  for  making 
a  Fireless  Cooker  at  home  at 
nominal  cost. 

Fifty  valuable  recipes  with  de^ 
tailed  instructions  for  preparing 
and  cooking  foods  without  fuel. 

The  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  fifty  cents.  Address 

School  of  Domestic  Arts  and  Science 

39  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Mrs.  Clara  Cochrane  Cody,  6030  Jefferson  Avenue,  will  cheer¬ 
fully  answer  letters  of  inquiry  about  fireless  cooking.  Enclose 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope  for  reply. 
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ARIZONA. 

PHOENIX. 

TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  M.  Dodsworth,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Health,  Secretary  of  Board. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

STATE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  BUREAU,  II4  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

John  A.  Bliss  of  Alameda  County,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 
W.  Frank  Pierce  of  Alameda  County. 

Geo.  R.  Sneath  of  San  Mateo  County. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Miss  Belle  P.  Gill,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

J.  B.  Noble,  Commissioner. 

R.  O.  Eaton,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Chemist. 

E.  Monroe  Bailey. 

J.  Lehn  Kreider. 

E.  J.  Shanley. 

Kate  G.  Barber. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Health  Officer,  William  C.  Woodward. 

Chemist,  R.  L.  Lynch. 

Deputy  Health  Officer,  H.  C.  McLean. 

Chief  Inspector,  W.  C.  Fowler. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

O.  B.  Stevens,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  F.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

John  M.  McCandless,  State  Chemist. 

R.  G.  Williams,  First  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

James  Q.  Burton,  Second  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  DAIRY,  PURE  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION. 

A.  F.  Hitt,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Macy,  State  Chemist. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Schuknecht  Assistant  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

Miss  Lucy  Doggett,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Frank  Hoey,  Chicago,  Inspector. 

C.  J.  Kjellquist,  Rockford,  inspector. 

J.  C.  Eagleton,  Robinson,  Inspector. 

H.  J.  Hamlin,  Jr.,  Shelbyville,  Inspector. 

Laura  C.  Collins,  Chicago,  Stenographer. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J.  N.  Hurty,  M.  D.,  Phar.  D.,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Health  and  State  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  IMOINES. 

H.  R.  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  E.  Smith,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

P.  H.  Kieffer,  Assistant  Dairy  Commisisoner. 

W.  S.  Smarzo,  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner. 

J.  R.  Chittick,  Chemist. 

KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

M.  A.  Scovell,  Director  Experiment  Station. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,  Food  Divi¬ 
sion. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chemist,  Food  Division. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

C.  H.  Irion,  M.  D.,  President. 

W.  G.  Owen,  M.  D.,  Vice-President. 

W.  S.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. 

A.  W.  Gilman,  Commissioner. 

L.  H.  Merrill.  Chemist  in  charge  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Welch,  President. 

John  S.  Fulton,  M.  D..  Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ROOM  136,  STATE  HOUSE.  _ 

P.  M.  Howard,  General  Agent,  Massachusetts  Dairy  Bu¬ 
reau. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

C.  D.  Richardson,  West  Brookfield,  Chairman  of  Dairy 
Bureau. 

J.  M.  Danforth,  Lynnfield  Centre,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 
H.  E.  Paige,  Amherst,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 

FOOD  DIVISION  OF  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  Harrington,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Albert  E.  Leach,  Chemist,  Food  and  Drug  Analyses. 

Chas.  A.  Goessman,  Milk  Analyst  for  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

IT  C.  Lythgoe,  Assistant  Chemist. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

A.  C.  Bird,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Colon  C.  Lillie,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Floyd  W.  Robison,  State  Analyst. 

L.  H.  Van  Wormer,  Assistant  Chemist. 

M.  J.  Smith,  Clerk. 

Helen  M.  St.  John,  Clerk. 

Ida  M.  Harris,  Clerk. 

Alma  Hinds,  Stenographer. 

Henry  Kiekintveldt,  Clerk. 

Fred  S.  Dunks,  Clerk. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

STAFF  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

E.  K.  Slater,  Commissioner. 

Milton  A.  Trenham,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Wall,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

Ralph  Hoagland,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Miss  Marjorie  Cole,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Williams,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Alice  Corcoran,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Perry,  Clerk. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coughlin,  Clerk. 

Miss  Emma  Stuhlfeier,  Clerk. 

H.  T.  Sondergaard,  Litchfield,  Creamery  Expert. 

Frank  Shrewsbury,  Long  Lake,  Creamery  Expert. 

J  C.  Joslin,  Mankato,  Creamery  Inspector. 

H.  J.  Credicott,  Easton,  Creamery  Inspector. 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Crookston,  Creamery  Inspector. 

Thomas  Manley,  St.  Paul,  Herd  and  Barn  Inspector. 

E.  B.  Heiberg,  Montevideo,  Food  Inspector. 

Harris  Bennett,  Duluth,  Food  Inspector. 

Wm.  G.  Graham,  Long  Prairie,  Food  Inspector. 

John  McCabe,  St.  Peter,  Food  Inspector. 

M.  J.  Moriarty,  St.  Paul,  Food  Inspector. 

G.  J.  Robel,  Mankato,  Food  Inspector. 

J.  G.  Fowler,  Mankato,  Food  Inspector. 

A.  Palmquist,  Milk  Inspector. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

Robert  M.  Washburn,  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

D.  J.  Clifford,  Deputy  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

MONTANA. 

MONTANA  MEAT  AND  MILK  INSPECTION  COMMISSION. 

HELENA. 

Dr.  Wm.  Treacv,  President. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Tuttle. 

M.  E.  Knowles,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION.  • 

W.  F.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the  department. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Director  of  Labora¬ 
tory. 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

Walter  B.  Pope,  Assistant  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
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Beasts  of  Burden 

\ '/////  Our  beasts  of  burden,  the  horse  and  the  ox,  known  Jp 
O'  for  their  strength,  get  their  food  from  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdom. 


WHEAT  FLAKE  CELERY 


is  made  from  the  wheat,  the  most  important  cereal  that 
Nature  produces  as  food  for  man.  It  is  so  scientifically 
and  hygienically  prepared  as  to  render  it  not  alone 
nourishing,  but  cleanly  and  acceptable  to  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  stomach.  Does  not  bind  the  bowels  as  do  most 
breakfast  foods. 

Palatable— Nutritious— Easy  of  Digestion  and  Ready  to  Eat 
Can  be  served  hot.  Put  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes;  or  cook  in  boiling  milk  to  a  mush 

,10c  a  package  /  61 

All  Cirocers  package 


/ 


Amman  Food  Laboratory 
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CHICAGO 

TELEPHONE  HARRISON  2473 
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Technical  information  as  to  requirements  of  Slate 
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The  formula  of  this  Ginger  Ale  is  the  result 
of  many  years  experience  by  expert  chemists 
and  laboratory  research. 

Lomax’s  Pepsin  Ginger  Ale 

is  made  from  the  Pure  Jamaica  Ginger,  com¬ 
bined  with  Pepsin  and  Aromatics,  which  gives 
it  an  unadulterated  composition.  It  s  invigor¬ 
ating,  exhilarating  and  digestive  properties 
make  it  superior  to  any  ginger  ale  on  the  market. 


When  not  in  use,  have  the  bottle  well  corked  and 
lying  on  its  side,  and  it  will  keep  sparkling  and  clear. 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  PLACES 


WEISEL  &  CO. 

. .  .  Manufacturers  of _ 

High  Grade  S  A  LJ  S  A  G  ES  only 

609  East  Water  Street  Milwaukee,  Vx/is. 

CHICAGO  BRANCH:  —  51  to  63  LA  SALLE  STREET  Tel.  connection 


We  are  the  Largest  “p'.UI 

MUSTARD  AND  CATSUP 

HUSS-EDLER  PRESERVE  COMPANY, 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices.  75-79  W.  Kitizie  St.,  Chicago 


RENICK  W.  DUNLAP, 


Republican  Candidate  for  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Ohio. 


Non- 
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IN  PASTE  OR  DRY  FORM 


Allas  Carmine 


No.  40 


Guaranteed  absolutely  free 
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no  equal  in  strength,  clearness 
or  brilliancy. 


Koncenlrona 

::  ::  OUR  NEW  ::  :: 

VEGETABLE  BROWN 
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Browns.  The  only  adaptable 
Vegetable  Brown,  very  strong 
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H.  KOHNSTAMM  (Si  COMPANY 

Established  1851 

112  Franklin  Street.  CHICAGO  87  Park  Place.  NEW  YORK 


Bausch  &  Lomb 
New  Model  Handle  Arm 


B  H  Microscope 


Handle  in  arm  enables  carrying  it  conveniently 
without  injury  to  the  fine  adjustment.  Solid  and 
ample  in  construction.  Responsive  fine  adjust¬ 
ment.  Objectives  of  highest  quality. 

Price  $28.00 

With  an  attachable  mechanical  stage  at  $15.00,  an 
analyzer  at  $6.00.  and  a  polarizer  at  $9.00,  one  is 
equipped  to  carry  on  any  food  analysis. 

B&usch  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


enable  you  to  make  good  meals  out  of 
“hurry”  meals. 

Libby’s  Food  Products  are  ready  to 
serve  when  you  get  them,  yet  are  cooked 
as  carefully  and  as  well  as  you  could  do 
it  in  your  own  kitchen. 

Ox  Tongue,  Dried  Beef,  Boned  Chick¬ 
en,  Deviled  Ham,  Veal  Loaf — these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  kinds  your  dealer 
keeps. 

Try  for  luncheon  or  supper  tomorrow, 
some  sliced  Chicken  Loaf. 

Booklet,  “  How  to  Make  Good 
Things  to  Eat.”  free  if  you  write 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 
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Addresses  Delivered 

AT  THE 

TENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy 

Departments 

AT 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  July  17th,  1906. 

have  shown  a  too  decided  tendency  to  cater  to  the 
popular  demand  for  fiction.  There  has  long  been  a 
popular  interest  in  science,  but  there  are  reasons  for 
raising  the  question  whether  such  interest  seldom  rises 
much  above  the  plane  of  mere  curiosity.  The  popular 
demand  has  been  chiefly  for  results,  not  so  much  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  the  results  have 
been  achieved.  People  want  the  facts,  the  general  in¬ 
formation,  as  we  say,  and  they  want  it  presented  in 
agreeable  form,  easily  comprehensible,  interesting  and 
even  sensational.  The  popular  conception  of  science  is 
that  of  something  ready  and  easy  to  swallow  and  easy 
to  digest,  something  like  sugar-coated  pills  or  pre¬ 
pared  tablets,  so  that  anybody  can  take  it  in  doses  to 
suit  his  fancy  or  convenience.  “Easy,”  “simple” — 
these  are  the  agreeable  words  we  often  find  in  the 
pseudo-science  article  or  treatise.  The  popular  mis¬ 
conception  has  been  fostered  by  a  host  of  writers  and 
has  invaded  nearly  every  branch.  We  are  acquainted 
with  titles  like  these:  “Six  Weeks  in  Botany,”  "Easy 
Lessons  in  Astronomy,”  “The  Romance  of  ’Science,” 
“The  Calculus  Simplified,”  “Chemistrv  Learned  at 
Home.” 

Nearly  every  department  of  chemistry  has  been  the 
subject  of  these  attempts  at  popularizing.  Popular 
lessons  have  found  their  way  into  our  schools  and 
colleges.  I  have  received  communications  from  sci¬ 
ence  teachers,  reading  like  these:  “I  find  there  is  a 
demand  in  this  community  for  popular,  practical  les- 


THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF 
SO-CALLED  HOUSEHOLD  TESTS 
FOR  FOOD  ADULTERATION. 

BY  JULIUS  HORTVET. 

Chemist,  Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food  Commission. 

I  seldom  read  an  article  dealing  with  popular  sci¬ 
ence  or  with  some  subject  or  branch  of  science  from  a 
popular  standpoint,  and  when  I  read  such  an  article  it 
is  apt  to  be  with  a  feeling  of  partial  dissatisfaction. 
This  is  especially  true  with  subjects  relating  to  chem¬ 
istry  or  physics,  the  special  branches  of  science  with 
which  I  am  somewhat  acquainted,  and  if  I  read  a 
popular  article  on  some  subject  as  geology  or  astron¬ 
omy  or  on  anything  known  as  natural  history,  these 
questions  arise  in  my  mind :  How  many  of  these  state¬ 
ments  may  not  be  true?  Is  the  public  good  really  ad¬ 
vanced  by  such  statements  of  partial  truths  or  obvious 
fictions  in  order  to  bring  the  subject  matter  down  to 
the  plane  of  the  average  reader?  Is  it  not  a  serious 
question  whether  science  shall  continue  to  be  written 
down  instead  of  being  written  up?  Not  infrequently 
do  I  read  some  protest  against  misrepresentations  of 
science  or  nature  in  the  popular  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  During  recent  months  we  have  noticed  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  articles  on  volcanoes  and  earthquakes, 
and  while  some  of  these  articles  have  been  written  by 
men  of  undoubted  authority  and  have  borne  the  mark 
of  the  genuine,  there  have  been  many  of  the  kind  which 
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sons.  Can  you  give  me  some  outlines  of  practical 
lessons  and  experiments  or  refer  me  to  some  good 
books  along  this  line?”  ‘‘Please  give  me  the  tests 
you  use  in  detecting  the  various  forms  of  adulterations 
in  foods.”  “I  would  like  especially  to  know  the  tests 
used  to  distinguish  genuine  Port  and  Sherry  wines, 
also  to  detect  adulteration  of  olive  oil.”  These  are 
typical,  and  to  all  of  them  only  one  answer  is  possible, 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  simple  tests  by 
which  to  decide  infallibly  so  many  questions,  that 
nearly  all  cases  require  extended  chemical  analyses  and 
considerable  technical  experience  before  one  can  safely 
reach  conclusions.  And  as  for  practical  lessons  for 
beginners,  my  advice  has  been  to  introduce  no  more 
of  them  than  will  properly  belong  in  a  well-planned 
course  of  study  and  to  plan  a  course  in  chemistry  that 
will  inculcate  first  principles  and  teach  correct  habits 
of  observing  and  reasoning.  Home  study  clubs,  vil¬ 
lage  reading  circles,  correspondence  schools — all  of 
these  have  fostered  the  demand  for  popular  lessons 
and  have  done  not  a  little  to  create  false  impressions 
regarding  the  real  method  and  purpose  of  science.  En- 
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couraged  by  these  influences  and  doubtless  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  growing  interest  in  the  campaign 
against  adulteration  of  foods,  the  popular  writer  has 
entered  extensively  into  the  chemistry  of  foods.  We 
have  been  given  “Simple  Methods  for  Detecting  Food 
Adulteration,”  “Simple  Household  Tests  for  the  De¬ 
tection  of  Adulterations  in  Foods,”  “How  to  Detect 
Impure  Foods — Tests  Which  Every  Housewife  Can 
Apply  in  Her  Own  Kitchen.”  Note  the  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  of  such  words  as  “easy,”  “simple”  and 
“tests.”  “Tests,”  yes  “simple  tests” — these  words 
seem  to  express  the  popular  conception — something 
ready-made,  ready  to  take  or  apply.  Just  do  this  or 
that  simple  act,  exactly  as  the  directions  say,  and  you 
can  tell  whether  the  vinegar  is  made  from  apple  cider, 
or  whether  the  wine  is  made  from  grapes,  whether 
your  lard  contains  cotton-seed  oil,  or  whether  the 
catsup  contains  coal-tar  dye.  We  often  run  across 
directions  like  these :  “A  simple  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  one  has  purchased  butter  or  oleomargar¬ 


ine  is  to  put  a  little  of  each  in  two  small  tins  and  heat 
over  a  burner.  The  oleomargarine  will  boil,  while 
butter  will  bubble  up  and  burn.  Good  butter  has  a 
sweet  fresh  odor  as  it  burns.” 

“You  can  easily  tell  whether  the  jelly  or  preserves 
has  the  natural  color,  or  whether  it  is  colored  with 
coal-tar  dye.  Boil  a  piece  of  wool  cloth  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  sample  diluted  with  a  half-teacupful  of 
water.  If  the  color  is  natural  it  can  be  washed  out  of 
the  wool,  but  if  it  is  a  coal-tar  dye  it  will  stick  to  the 
wool." 

“To  test  the  purity  of  milk,  dip  a  knitting  needle 
into  a  deep  vessel  of  milk  and  withdraw  the  needle 
quickly  in  an  upright  position.  If  some  of  the  fluid 
adheres  to  the  needle,  you  will  know  that  the  milk  is 
pure ;  should  the  fluid  not  adhere  to  the  needle,  it 
shows  that  water  has  been  added  to  the  milk,  in 
greater  or  less  proportion.” 

Some  of  these  tests  sound  like  the  method  given 
by  an  old  lady  for  detecting  a  bad  egg.  “Just  put  the 
egg  in  a  basin  of  water ;  if  the  egg  is  bad  it  will  sink 
or  float,  I've  forgotten  which.” 

And  so  on,  one  can  find  in  looking  over  the  files  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  the  popular  magazines, 
and  especially  those  of  the  class  devoted  wholly  or  in 
part  to  household  economics  or  food  matters.  You 
can  fill  a  good-sized  scrap-book  with  these  clippings, 
most  of  them  superficial,  many  of  them  wholly  in 
error,  written  chiefly  by  laymen  or  so-called  food  ex¬ 
perts.  You  know  "the  trite  saying,  “A  little  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  and  this  is  especially  and 
emphatically  the  case  when  it  comes  to  anything  per¬ 
taining  to  real  science.  It  is  better  to  be  wholly 
ignorant  than  it  is  to  be  satisfied  with  knowing  im¬ 
perfectly. 

You  have  probably  seen  a  little  book  entitled  “Food 
Adulteration  and  Its  Detection.”  The  book  has  been 
published  within  the  past  ten  years  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  London,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  a  wide  circulation  among  patrons  of  the 
public  libraries.  In  this  book  we  find  this  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  regarding  honey :  “The  tempting  little 
squares  of  honey,  ‘even  in  the  honey-comb,’  are  un¬ 
fortunately  adulterated,  and  do  not  always  consist  of 
honey  pure  and  simple,  and  is  frequently  such  as  the 
busy  bee  would  not  own  as  any  of  her  make.  The  cell 
walls  are  made  of  solid  paraffin,  and  the  cells  them¬ 
selves  often  filled  with  sugar  syrup,  glucose,  to  which 
a  little  honey  is  added  to  carry  out  the  deceit  a  little 
more  surely  by  giving  it  a  flavor.”  In  discussing 
methods  of  detecting  adulteration  in  milk,  the  book 
states :  “To  be  perfectly  sure  of  the  extent  to  which 
milk  is  adulterated,  chemical  analysis  is  necessary,  but 
the  following  tests  are  sufficiently  trustworthy.”  Then 
follows  a  crude  method  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity.  No  account  is  taken  of  temperature,  as  though 
it  mattered  little  whether  the  sample  happened  to  be 
just  out  of  the  refrigerator  at  40°  F.,  or  whether  it 
had  been  standing  for  a  time  in  a  warm  kitchen  at 
8o°  F.  The  lactometer  is  described  as  follows:  “It 
sinks  to  a  certain  depth  in  average  milk;  if  the  milk 
is  watered,  it  sinks  to  a  greater  depth ;  and  if  anything 
has  been  added  to  increase  the  specific  gravity,  it  does 
not  sink  to  so  great  a  depth.  The  instrument  can  be 
bought  for  about  a  shilling,  and  it  is  marked  so  as  to 
sink  to  a  certain  point  in  good  average  milk ;  should 
the  milk  be  of  extra  good  quality,  it  does  not  sink  so 
far;  if  of  a  poorer  quality  through  added  water,  it 
sinks  to  a  lower  level,  and  this  depth  corresponds  to 
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the  quantity  of  water  added  to  the  milk,  provided  it  has 
not  been  robbed  of  its  cream.  The  scale  marked  on  the 
stem  of  the  instrument  enables  yott  to  compare  the 
quality  of  the  milk  with  the  depth  to  which  the  instru¬ 
ment  sinks.  It  happens,  however,  sometimes,  that 
milk  from  which  cream  has  been  removed  is  adulter¬ 
ated  with  milk  of  a  similar  quality,  that  is,  skim-milk 
is  added  instead  of  water,  that  increases  the  specific 
gravity,  although  the  milk  is  poorer,  for  the  skim- 
milk  supplies  it  with  solids,  not  fat,  above  the  natural 
quantity.”  There  is  a  grain  or  two  of  truth  concealed 
m  this  description,  but  the  whole  statement  is  loose, 
inexact,  and  superficial,  and  is  a  confession  that  the 
lactometer  is  of  little  use  in  determining  the  character 
of  milk.  The  same  book  makes  a  special  feature  of  the 
detection  of  adulterations  by  means  of  the  microscope. 
A  250  diameter  instrument  is  recommended  for  re¬ 
liable  results.  The  drawings  showing  starch  grains 
and  vegetable  tissues  are  mostly  crude  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  are  inadequate  if  not  inaccurate.  Take  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  following  description  of  arrowroot :  "They 
are  convex,  more  or  less  oval,  although  somewhat 
irregular,  and  they  do  not  differ  very  greatly  in  size, 
and  are  surrounded  with  delicate  concentric  rings.” 
The  description  given  of  the  microscopic  appearance 
of  wheat  flour  is  worthless,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
adulteration  with  Indian  corn,  the  author  says:  "If 
Indian  corn  be  used  in  adulteration,  it  is  easily  de¬ 
tected  by  the  microscope ;  it  is  more  irregular  in  shape, 
and  is  much  larger.”  It  is  stated  that  in  vinegar  ‘‘the 
pungency  is  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  by  chillies,  cayenne,  or  grains  of  paradise.  The 
latter  substances  are  rather  difficult  to  detect,  but  not 
so  the  former.  Make  a  solution  of  half  water  and  half 
vinegar,  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  each,  add  two  or 
three  drops  of  aniline  violet.  No  change  of  color  will 
result  if  no  sulphuric  or  other  mineral  acid  be  present. 
The  presence  of  these  acids  to  the  extent  of  0.2  per 
cent  will  change  the  liquid  to  a  blue  tint.  The  presence 
of  0.5  per  cent  of  mineral  acids  will  give  a  blue  green 
tint,  and  1  per  cent  of  acid  will  change  it  to  a  bright 
green.”  Just  what  we  are  to  understand  by  “aniline 
violet”  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  the  point  is  that  the  test 
is  intended  for  the  layman  and  is,  worst  of  all,  given  as 
an  easy  test.  The  specific  gravity  of  olive  oil  is  given 
as  0.9176;  any  oil  that  falls  either  below  or  above  that 
figure  (temperature  not  considered)  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  pure  olive  oil.  Then  follows  the  statement : 
“The  test  that  seems  easiest  for  pure  olive  oil,  is  to  take 
one  part  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  nine  parts  oil, 
put  them  together  in  a  test-tube,  warm  them  till  action 
is  fairly  set  up,  then  remove  the  flame.  Intimately 
mix  them,  then  the  pure  oil  will  set  in  a  hard  mass  of 
a  pale  straw  color,  while  all  other  oils  will  have  a 
higher  tint.”  And  so  on,  throughout  the  book  are  half 
truths,  absurdities  and  errors.  “The  total  solids  in 
pure  milk  vary  from  10.33  to  15-83  per  cent.”  “Mar¬ 
garine  melts  at  88°  F.  but  genuine  butter  does  not 
melt  till  95 °.”  Pure  coffee  infusion  is  said  to  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  10095,  and  chicory  a  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  1021 5.  “To  take  the  specific  gravity  of  vinegar 
is  another  good  test  of  its  quality.  Taking  water  at 
1000,  vinegar  should  weigh  1015;  anything  less  than 
that  should  be  suspected.”  “Water  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  the  principal  adulterants  for  vinegar.”  “Abso¬ 
lute  alcohol  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.7398” ;  and  so 
on  almost  indefinitely.  Such  popular  writings  have 
been  widely  circulated ;  they  are  available  in  the  public 


libraries  and  have  been  added  to  the  supplementary 
reading-  material  of  the  schools. 

Food  chemists  have  given  us  very  little  of  the  kind 
of  literature  which  I  have  described.  There  are  two 
alternatives  before  the  experienced  chemist — either 
to  write  nothing  for  popular  reading,  or  if  such  writing 
seems  necessary,  to  reduce  it  to  the  most  elementary 
possible  and  at  the  same  time  adhere  strictly  to  first 
principles  and  the  facts  of  experience.  It  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  no  chemist  ought  to  permit  him-: 
self  to  popularize  on  subjects  that  can  only  be  studied 
in  a  well-equipped  laboratory  and  are  impossible  of 
comprehension  by  the  layman.  To  give  the  public  in¬ 
formation  regarding  matters  of  food  adulteration  is 
desirable,  to  give  them  the  results  of  our  investiga¬ 
tions,  but  such  information  must  be  reliable,  free  from 
misleading  embellishments  and  exaggerations,  and 
must  be  of  a  kind  that  can  be  understood  and  applied. 
It  is  granted  that  there  is  much  information  that  should 
be  given  to  the  public,  call  it  popular  information  if 
you  wish,  but  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
fact  and  fiction,  between  truth  and  that  which  is  only 
part  truth,  between  that  which  is  really  capable  of 
doing  good  and  that  which  is  likely  to  do  harm.  We 
expect  all  food  chemists  to  have  due  regard  to  these 
distinctions,  and  we  also  expect  that  commissioners 
and  others  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  our  food 
laws  will  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  their  chemists 
regarding  the  character  of  the  information  that  is  to 
be  given  official  sanction.  There  is  doubtless  a  demand 
for  reports,  bulletins,  and  all  readable  articles  on  the 
subject  of  food  adulterations,  but  it  is  unjust  to  the 
public  and  unfair  to  the  fraternity  of  chemists  to  issue 
anything  not  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  genuine,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  in  any  degree  appears  to  cater  to  the  un¬ 
wholesome  craving  for  the  sensational.  The  various 
state  food  departments  have  contributed  very  little  of 
the  foregoing  class  of  literature  relating  to  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  foods  and  food  adulterations.  There  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  signs  that  point  to  serious  attempts 
being  made  to  furnish  the  public  with  reliable  means 
by  which  to  co-operate  with  their  officials  in  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  food  laws.  These  attempts  are 
commendable  because  they  show  the  same  motive  and, 
in  the  main,  the  judicial  method.  Yet  there  are  some 
shortcomings  in  these  attempts  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention.  We  have  recently  received  a  little 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  food  commissioner  of  one  of 
the  western  states.  In  the  preface  it  is  stated :  "In 
presenting  this  little  booklet,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Utah 
Dairy  and  Food  Department  to  give  in  brief  form  a 
number  of  simple  tests  by  which  the  housewife,  with 
the  conveniences  at  hand  in  the  kitchen,  can  readily 
and  quickly  determine  the  character  of  a  number  of 
the  foods  that  are  daily  used  on  our  tables.  The  tests 
are  so  simple  that  any  person  of  average  intelligence 
can  carry  them  out,  and  the  results  are  absolutely  re¬ 
liable.”  The  redeeming  features  . of  the  tests  are  that 
they  are  very  few  in  number  and  that  they  are  in  the 
main  physical,  depending  on  the  four  senses,  namely, 
sight,  feeling,  taste  and  smell.  To  these  might  also 
be  added  “common  sense,”  in  other*  words,  common 
everyday  knowledge  about  things.  Very  few  of  the 
tests  given  depend  upon  chemical  reactions,  and  as  the 
booklet  promises  that  the  “results  are  absolutely  re¬ 
liable,”  it  will  be  in  order  to  call  attention  to  a  couple 
of  instances.  Under  the  heading  “Butter”  is  given 
the  spoon  test.  This  test  is  not  of  a  chemical  nature, 
but  the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  it  is  not  accurately 
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described  and  no  means  is  afforded  by  which  the 
housekeeper  is  to  tell  whether  the  sample  in  hand  is 
really  oleomargarine  or  whether  it  is  only  renovated 
butter.  The  old  Arata  method  is  given  for  what  the 
writer  calls  “aniline  dyes.”  The  wool  is  first  dyed  in 
acid  solution,  boiled  in  weak  ammonia  water,  then  the 
directions  say :  “After  boiling  five  minutes  or  more, 
remove  the  wool,  and  if  aniline  dye  was  present,  it  is 
now  held  in  solution  in  the  water  by  the  ammonia.  To 
the  ammonia  solution  now  add  enough  vinegar  (about 
a  cupful)  to  give  a  distinct  vinegar  odor  and  now  add 
a  new  portion  of  wool.  Boil  again  and  the  second 
piece  of  wool  will  be  dyed  a  brilliant  color  if  an  aniline 
dye  was  present.”  That  looks  easy  to  the  layman,  and 
the  layman  will  be  satisfied  because  an  easy  test  is 
afforded ;  but  consult  any  experienced  food  chemist, 
or  any  chemist  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  dyestuffs,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  test 
as  given  is  inadequate,  that  it  will  not  always  decide 
the  question  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  dye  present, 
and  I  think  he  will  be  likely  to  express  the  further 
opinion  that  the  housewife  had  better  not  trifle  with 
the  so-called  “aniline  dyes.” 

You  have  all  doubtless  seen  Bulletin  No.  100  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  entitled  “Some  Forms  of  Food  Adul¬ 
teration  and  Simple  Methods  for  Their  Detection.” 
We  expect  a  publication  coming  from  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  at  Washington  to  show  signs  of  careful 
preparation,  and  we  do  not  find  in  this  bulletin  those 
faults  which  have  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  class  of 
writings  to  which  I  referred  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper.  This  publication  is  intended  for  the  layman, 
but  it  is  an  attempt  to  set  the  layman  right  in  his 
conceptions  of  facts  regarding  adulterations  of  foods 
and  to  lead  him  to  correct  conclusions  after  perform¬ 
ing  the  tests  described.  Here  again  ihe  tests  are  chiefly 
physical,  or  depend  in  the  main  on  the  application  of 
the  senses.  To  be  especially  commended  are  the  sec¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  detection  of  the  artificial  colors, 
the  examination  of  coffee,  eggs,  flavoring  extracts, 
fruit  products,  and  vinegar.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
section  on  household  tests  it  is  stated :  “In  applying 
these  tests,  one  general  rule  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind.  Everyone,  whether  layman  or  chemist,  must 
familiarize  himself  with  a  reaction  before  drawing  any 
conclusions  from  it.  For  instance,  before  testing  a 
sample  of  supposed  coffee  for  starch,  the  method 
should  be  applied  to  a  sample  of  pure  coffee  (which 
can  always  be  procured  unground)  and  to  a  mixture 

of  pure  coffee  and  starch  prepared  by  the  operator.” 

This  precaution  should  appear  at  least  once  on  every 
page ;  and,  referring  to  the  “careful  housewife,”  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  housewives  realize  what 
it  means  to  be  careful  in  operations  of  this  kind ;  and 

I  have  serious  doubts  whether  most  of  the  tests,  sim¬ 

ple  as  they  seem  to  be,  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  as 
they  exist  even  in  the  best  equipped  kitchens.  Then, 
further,  imagine  your  wife  running  out  to  obtain  a 
“funnel  about  3  inches  in  diameter,”  test  tubes  of 
“from  one-half  to  five-eighths  inch  in  diameter  and 
length  of  from  *5  to  6  inches,”  alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  Halphen’s  reagent !  The  point  is  not  so  much 
whether  she  can  get  the  utensils  and  will  intelligently 
apply  them,  but  whether  she  will.  It  is  a  relative 
question,  and  quite  practical :  Does  the  average  house¬ 
wife  care  to  consume  her  valuable  time  with  things  of 
this  kind  when  there  are  chemists  to  whom  suspicious 
cases  can  be  referred.  Will  she  feel  that  the  results 


are  a  fair  compensation  for  the  trouble?  The  bulletin 
is  cautious  in  the  handling  of  the  test  for  artificial  col¬ 
oring.  It  is  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  directions 
for  the  wool-dyeing  test:  “If  this  piece  of  cloth  has  a 
distinct  color  the  food  under  examination  is  artificially 
colored.  The  color  used  may  have  been  a  coal-tar 
derivative,  commonly  called  an  aniline  dye,  or  an  arti¬ 
ficial  color  chemically  prepared  from  some  vegetable 
color.  ...  Of  course  a  dull,  faint  tint  must  be 
disregarded.”  These  statements  are  sound,  and  con¬ 
form  fully  with  the  common  experience  of  all  food 
chemists  who  have  done  considerable  work  on  the 
natural  and  artificial  coloring  matters.  The  Halphen 
test  for  cotton-seed  oil  is  restricted  to  the  detection  of 
adulteration  in  the  edible  oils.  But  imagine  that  the 
housekeeper  should  reason  that  if  the  test  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  when  applied  to  the  edible  oils,  it  ought  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  such  a  product  as  lard.  Here 
again  she  would  approach  the  danger  line,  for  she  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  limitations 
recently  imposed  upon  this  test.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  method  given  for  the  detection  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  in  milk.  The  directions  say:  “To  detect  for¬ 
maldehyde  in  milk  3  or  4  tablespoonfuls  of  the  sample 
are  placed  in  a  teacup  with  at  least  an  equal  amount  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  piece  of  ferric  alum 
about  as  large  as  a  pinhead,  the  liquids  being  mixed 
by  a  gentle  rotary  motion.  The  cup  is  then  placed  in 
a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  no  further  heat  being  applied, 
and  left  for  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  if 
formaldehyde  be  present,  the  mixture  will  be  distinctly 
purple.  If  too  much  heat  is  applied,  a  muddy  appear¬ 
ance  is  imparted  to  the  contents  of  the  cup.”  Now, 
there  are  several  facts  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  this  test.  Equal  portions  of  pure  milk  and  concen¬ 
trated  hydrochloric  acid  give,  when  poured  into  a  test- 
tube,  a  surface  layer  of  the  curd  and  fat  and  a  lower 
layer  of  acid  whey,  which  upon  slow  cautious  heating 
develops  a  beautiful  pink,  then  a  deep  violet.  This 
appears  in  from  two  to  three  minutes.  Pure  milk 
heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  alone  or 
with  the  addition  of  ferric  alum,  will  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes  heating  sometimes  develop  a  distinct  purple 
color,  especially  noticeable  at  the  edge  of  the  solution. 
I  am  confident  that  the  housewife  will  in  many  cases 
mistake  this  appearance  as  an  indication  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  formaldehyde.  Formaldehyde  when  present  in 
milk  in  amount  as  low  as  one  part  in  100,000  develops 
under  the  foregoing  test  a  marked  violet  color  which 
appears  in  about  a  minute  or  less  after  the  beginning 
of  heating.  This  reaction  cannot  be  confused  with  the 
other  changes  described.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
directions  for  this  test  should  be  changed  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  method  described  by  Leach  and  now  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  official  methods  of  the  A.  O.  A.  Ch 
The  Waterhouse  test  is  given  as  a  means  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  oleomargarine  and  either  fresh  but¬ 
ter  or  renovated  butter.  Numerous  trials  of  this  test 
have  convinced  me  that  the  test  will  sometimes  fail  to 
detect  oleomargarine.  It  is  possible  by  variations  in 
stirring  and  rate  of  cooling  to  make  the  test  yield  oppo¬ 
site  results  on  a  given  sample.  The  test  may  be  profit¬ 
ably  employed  by  an  experienced  chemist,  but  I  have 
my  doubts  regarding  its  reliability  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  layman.  There  are  several  minor  criticisms 
that  can  be  made  on  the  methods  given  in  Bulletin  100, 
most  of  which  are  of  a  kind  that  may  be  overlooked  so 
far  as  concerns  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  I11  recom¬ 
mending  the  lactometer  for  detection  of  added  water 
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to  milk  it  seems  to  me  of  some  importance  to  say 
something  about  the  temperature  conditions ;  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  use  of  fuller's  earth  in  the  detection  of 
caramel  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  earth  will  not 
be  of  good  quality,  for  unless  the  quality  be  good  the 
test  is  of  little  value ;  in  speaking  of  the  detection  of 
foreign  seeds  in  fruit  products,  it  would  be  best  to  give 
further  descriptions  of  the  various  seeds  that  are  most 
apt  to  be  found.  I  doubt  whether  the  layman  can  de¬ 
tect  benzoic  acid  by  the  method  given  or  by  any  other 
method.  I  have  found  the  method,  as  described  in  the 
bulletin,  to  fail  in  several  instances.  Also,  in  the  de¬ 
tection  of  starch  in  such  spices  as  cloves,  mustard  and 
cayenne,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  prescribed  method 
will  fail  in  the  case  of  a  sample  of  cloves  that  does  not 
contain  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  adulterant. 

There  is  a  place  for  publications  like  the  last  two 
which  I  have  discussed,  but  I  should  prefer  keeping 
chemical  methods  at  a  minimum.  It  is  well  to  give 
out  information  that  will  be  of  service  to  the  public 
and  that  the  layman  can  safely  apply,  but  when  one 
attempts  to  introduce  chemistry  into  the  kitchen  there 
is  cause  for  great  anxiety.  Physical  methods,  methods 
depending  on  the  use  of  the  senses  alone,  anything  that 
does  not  require  technical  training  and  experience, 
should  be  commended.  I  do  not  believe  it  best  to  try 
to  popularize  these  things..  The  best  way  to  popular¬ 
ize  any  department  of  science  is  to  dig'  deeper  into  sci¬ 
ence,  to  work  out  results,  to  give  the  people  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  laboratory  investigations,  in  short,  to  do  all  the 
good  possible  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  we 
have  acquired.  It  is  not  necessary  to  admit  the  lay¬ 
man  to  the  secrets  of  the  chemical  laboratory.  He  is 
more  likely  to  misunderstand,  or  at  least  to  become 
confused  regarding  vital  matters.  Let  the  public  have 
results,  not  methods,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
monev  invested  in  chemical  laboratories  will  be  many 
times  returned. 


REGULATIONS  TOR  DENATURED  ALCOHOL 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  issued 
regulations  for  the  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol. 
Two  qualities  are  provided  for — one  a  completely  de¬ 
natured  article  to  be  generally  sold  on  the  market  and 
the  other  special  denatured  alcohol  for  particular  in¬ 
dustries  which  cannot  use  the  general  article.  The 
common  denatured  alcohol  will  contain  10  per  cent  of 
wood  alcohol  and  JA  per  cent  benzine.  The  special  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  may  be  made  up  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 


NOTES. 

The  wholesale  druggists  in  session  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  placed  itself  on  record  as  treating  favorably 
the  National  Pure  Food  Law  as  effecting  drugs  and 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  as  passed.  It  was 
decided  also  as  the  sense  of  the  association  that  the 
United  States  Pharmacopea  convention  should  issue, 
at  least  annually,  a  supplement  of  the  changes  in 
standards  and  texts,  so  as  to  keep  the  pharmacopea 
up  to  date. 

*  *  * 

Oct.  16  is  apple  day.  Everyone  is  supposed  to  stick 
his  teeth  in  a  nice  juicy  pippin  on  that  day.  Apples 
are  especially  good  this  year  and  the  yield  is  estimated 

at  forty-eight  million  barrels. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  Gustav  W.  Lehman,  a  food  chemist  of  Balti¬ 
more,  died  Aug.  5th,  1906. 


THE  SO-CALLED  "FOOD  COMMISSION” 

MEETING. 

The  first  day’s  session  of  the  Pure  Food  hearing  was  rather 
a  disappointment.  The  attendance  was  large  and  representa¬ 
tive  and  excellent  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Transportation  for  the  convenience  of  the  gath¬ 
ering.  But  there  seemed  some  miscalculation  in  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  method  of  procedure;  and  speakers  who  had  applied  for 
places  on  the  programme  found  they  had  nothing  to  discuss 
when  their  names  were  called.  As  a  result  the  programme 
that  had  been  outlined  for  Tuesday  was  included  in  yester¬ 
day’s  hearing.  Opportunity  will,  however,  be  given  those  on 
to-dav’s  schedule  to  present  their  views  this  morning. 

The  reason  for  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  commission  to  refrain  from 
publishing  its  own  draft  of  rules  and  regulations.  The  com¬ 
mission  had  agreed  among  themselves  not  to  recommend  any¬ 
thing  until  they  had  listened  to  what  this  week’s  session  of 
manufacturers,  etc.,  had  to  say.  In  views  of  this  they  did 
not  wish  their  own  draft  of  proposed  rules  to  be  published. 
Dr.  Wiley,  who  acted  as  chairman  (the  other  members  being 
James  L.  Gerry,  representing  the  Treasury  Department,  and  S. 
N.  D.  North,  representing  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor)  modified  this  feature  in  the  afternoon  by  reading  the 
committee’s  tentative  rules  on  groups  3  and  4;  but  even  then 
the  commission  refused  to  permit  these  sections  to  be  copied 
for  publication. — “New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.’’ 


DR.  WILEY’S  OPENING  STATEMENT. 

“The  commission  which  begins  its  sittings  to-day  is  ap¬ 
pointed  under  that  provision  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
which  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  Agri¬ 
culture  and  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  establish  uniform 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

“We  come  to-day  by  the  authority  of  and  as  the  persona) 
representatives  of  the  secretaries  mentioned.  Our  object  is  to 
-eceive  as  much  information  as  possible  respecting  the  best 
methods  of  enforcing  the  act.  To  this  end  we  have  invited 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  foods  and  drugs  to  meet 
us  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  their  views  respecting 
the  character  of  these  proposed  rules  and  regulations. 

“At  the  outset  of  this  discussion  let  me  say  in  behalf  of  the 
commission  that  we  desire,  in  formulating  these  rules  and 
regulations,  to  secure  the  purposes  in  view  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  disturbance  to  business  conditions  and  with  the  least 
possible  annoyance  to  the  manufacturer,  the  jobber  and  the 
public.  We  believe  that  you,  as  practical  men,  can  give  most 
valuable  advice  in  the  way  of  securing  regulations  of  this 
character  which  will  enable  the  act  to  be  thoroughly  enforced 
with  the  least  possible  friction. 

“Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  object  of  this  meeting,  which  will  probably  last 
throughout  the  week,  is  to  enable  us  to  take  such  action  as 
will  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  act  and  not  to  devise  means 
to  prevent  it. 

“The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  two  great  purposes  in  view 
which  stand  out  clearly  throughout  all  of  its  sections,  namely, 
first,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  injurious  substance  to 
food  and  drug  products  or  the  abstraction  of  any  valuable 
properties  therefrom ;  second,  to  prevent  the  misbranding  of 
any  packages  of  food  or  drug  products  either  as  to  the  nature 
of 'the  contents  of  the  package  or  their  properties,  or  as  to 
the  place,  country,  state  or  territory  where  made  or  pro¬ 
duced.  These  two  purposes  of  the  law  have  equal  weight. 
The  first  set  of  offenses  is  called  ‘adulteration,’  the  second 
‘misbranding.’ 

“On  behalf  of  the  commission  T  also  desire  to  say  that  we 
come  with  open  minds  to  hear  this  discussion.  We  have 
studied  for  the  past  six  weeks  as  carefully  as  we  could  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  the  character  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  will  apparently  secure  its  enforcement. 

“In  so  far  as  meat  and  meat  products  are  concerned,  they 
are  covered  by  a  special  act  of  Congress.  Regulations  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  act  have  already  been  made.  It  is 
desired  that  there  be  no  discussion  of  these  regulations,  over 
which  this  commission  has  no  control  whatever  in  the  coming 
conferences.  Nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  this  commission  to 
recommend  to  the  secretaries  any  regulation  for  the  products 
covered  by  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  which  is  at  variance  in 
any  respect  with  the  regulations  already  established. 

“Under  the  provisions  of  that  act  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  must  approve  all  labels  to  be  placed  upon  meat  and  meat 
products.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  useless  consumption  of 
time  to  discuss  these  matters  here.  It  is  suggested  that  our 
discussions  here  be  confined  to  rules  and  regulations  affecting 
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drugs  and  food  products  not  covered  by  the  Meat  Inspection 
law. 

“We  have  agreed  not  to  recommend  anything  to  the  secre¬ 
taries  until  after  we  have  listened  to  what  you  have  to  say 
either  orally  or  by  way  of  written  briefs.  After  hearing  your 
discussions  we  shall  then  resume  our  sessions  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  rules  and  regulations  for  the  approval  ot  the 
secretaries.  Our  work  is  tnen  done. 

“We  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  end  these  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  may  be  what  the  law  intended  they  should  be,  namely, 
the  means  of  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  act,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  shall  be  what  we  all  hope  they  may  be,  at¬ 
tended  with  as  little  annoyance  to  the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer  and  the  public  as  may  be  possible.” 

m  — ‘ - 

PRESERVATIVES  IN  FOODS— KINDS  AND 
QUANTITIES. 

BY  W.  P.  ANDERSON  REPRESENTING  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

MANUFACTURERS. 

Tt  is  a  recognized  fact  that  all  substances  used  for  food 
and  drink,  particularly  those  of  vegetable  origin,  are  liable 
to  decomposition,  putrefaction,  decay  or  other  chemical  trans¬ 
formation,  which  would  render  them  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  consumer,  and  that  if  they  are  manufactured  or  sold 
under  such  conditions  a  crime  is  committed  against  the  state. 
The  Joint  Committee  of  the  .Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  reporting  the  bill  which  is  now  a  law,  stated 
“it  is  admitted  that  food  must  be  preserved  in  some  manner. 
Salt,  sugar,  wood  smoke  and  sterilization  are  all  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  harmless  means  of  preserving 
food  products.  Who  shall  say  that  science  may  not  dis¬ 
close  other  substances  equally  harmless  and  efficacious?”  As 
has  already  been  explained,  fruit  syrups  and  crushed  fruits 
for  soda  fountain  use  are  subject  to  extreme  dilution  before 
being  served  to  the  consumer,  and  in  this  respect  materially 
differ  from  ordinary  foodstuffs  put  up  for  table  use,  which  are 
consumed  without  dilution  just  as  they  come  from  the  pack¬ 
age  of  the  manufacturer.  If  no  means  of  preservation  can 
be  allowed  except  sterilization,  goods  must  be  put  up  in  very 
small  packages  so  as  to  be  consumed  immediately  when 
opened.  For  the  soda  fountain  trade  this  is  wholly  impracti¬ 
cable,  but  permitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  sufficient 
sugar  and  sterilization  will  preserve  a  fruit  or  fruit  syrup, 
this  method  cannot  be  used  without  destroying  the  fresh  fruit 
flavor  and  strength.  Besides  this,  all  goods  manufactured  for 
use  in  the  preparation  and  dispensing  of  soda  water  must  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  after  they  are  open,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  amount  of  patronage,  which  varies  not  only 
with  the  size  and  location  of  the  soda  fountain,  but  also  ac¬ 
cording  to  weather  conditions.  If  no  preservative  is  used,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  perfectly  fresh  when  opened, 
if  not  quickly  consumed  they  will  in  a  short  time  decompose 
or  spoil,  entailing  not  only  financial  loss,  but  far  greater 
danger  to  health  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  proper  pre¬ 
servative  were  used. 

Practically  all  manufacturers  of  food  products  have  used 
benzoate  of  soda  in  putting  up  this  year’s  stock.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  so  doing  they  have  complied  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  new  law,  for  they  believe  that  benzoate  of  soda 
is  not  injurious,  but  on  the  contrary,  generally  speaking, 
beneficial  to  the  public  health,  particularly  in  its  efficacy  as  a 
preservative.  If  the  rules  and  regulations  formulated  by  this 
commission  should  be  so  adverse  as  to  present  methods  of 
manufacturing  supplies  that  this  industry  cannot  profitably 
be.,  continued,  many  disagreeable  results  must  necessarily  en¬ 
sue.'  Factories  will  be  closed  and  thousands  of  people  thrown 
out  of  employment.  There  are  approximately  60,000  dis¬ 
pensers  of  soda  water  in  the  United  States,  representing,  at 
a  conservative  estimate,  an  investment  of  $30,000,000  in  soda 
fountains,  which  would  be  rendered  practically  worthless  be¬ 
cause  of  a  dearth  of  supply.  For  the  same  reason  manu¬ 
facturers  of  soda  fountains  would  suffer  a  similar  fate,  and 
in  this  industry  many  more  millions  are  invested.  The  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  who  drink  soda  water  would  be  deprived 
of  this  luxury,  and  the  growers  of  fruits  would  be  deprived 
of  a  large  market. 

But  the  manufacturers  are  prone  to  believe  that  this  com¬ 
mission  will  act  with  consideration,  justice  and  wisdom;  that 
they  will  weigh  the  conditions  carefully  before  making  their 
decision ;  and  that  whatever  rules  and  regulations  are  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  law  will  be  so  conscientiously  and  equitably 
enforced,  applying  to  all  alike,  so  that  if  any  imperfections 
exist  they  will  be  quickly  discerned  and  rectified. 


ARTIFICIAL  COLOR  IN  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 

BY  J.  D.  FREDERICKSEN,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Butter  color  is  not  used  to  deceive,  but  to  secure  uniformity 
which  enhances  the  value  of  the  product  on  the  general  mar¬ 
ket.  Uncolored  butter  may  be  as  fine  as  the  colored  article, 
but  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  consumers  do  not  think  so, 
and  without  artificial  coloring  there  would  be  ten  different 
shades  of  creamery  butter  on  the  market  instead  of  one. 

The  use  of  color  to  make  winter  butter  look  like  June  but¬ 
ter  is  no  more  a  fraud  than  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of 
flavor  producing  bacteria  to  impart  June  flavor  to  butter  all 
the  year  round. 

Coloring  is  no  adulteration,  because  the  quantity  used  is 
absolutely  insignificant  and  because  it  does  not  detract  from 
but  enhances  the  value  of  the  butter. 

Aniline  colors  may  or  may  not  be  poisonous.  Even  if 
they  are  so  in  quantities,  taken  by  children  directly  from 
the  bottle,  the  quantity  used  in  butter  is  so  insignificant  that 
even  strychnine  would  be  harmless  in  such  quantity. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  popular  prejudice 
against  coal  tar  or  aniline  colors  in  food,  and  as  there  is 
such  a  splendid  coloring  as  annatto,  which  seems  to  be  de¬ 
signed  by  nature  for  the  very  purpose  of  coloring  butter,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  dairy 
industry  to  use  no  other.  Butter  makers  cannot  afford  to 
put  anything  into  their  product  which  is  not  absolutely  above 
suspicion. 

In  Denmark,  where  the  finest  and  most  uniform  butter  in 
the  world  is  made,  not  a  drop  of  aniline  color  is  used,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  prohibited  by  law.  But  the  dairymen  work 
together  and  have  agreed  not  to  spoil  their  reputation  on 
the  English  market.  They  therefore  all  use  annatto  colof 
and  nothing  else. 

As  to  the  coloring  of  cheese  the  same  arguments  hold 
good  in  favor  of  annatto.  In  this  case  the  conveyor  used  to 
assimilate  the  coloring  matter  with  the  curd  is  not  an  oil 
which  would  not  mix  with  milk  or  caseine  but  an  alkali, 
usually  potash. 

My  plea  is  that  whatever  restrictions  may  be  put  on  the 
use  of  colors  in  dairy  products  and  other  foods,  the  use  of 
annatto  dissolved  in  refined  vegetable  oil,  weak  alkali  and 
pure,  diluted  alcohol  shall  not  be  interfered  with,  but  facili¬ 
tated  in  every  way,  as  there  is  no  other  color  of  equal  power 
and  beauty  so  eminently  fit  to  be  used  in  food,  and  especially 
in  dairy  products. 


"NORMAL  WHISKY.” 

DR.  A.  SPRINGER. 

“To  determine  freedom  from  poisonous  or  deleterous  prop¬ 
erties  a  normal  must  be  taken.  This  normal  which 
should  be  standardized  by  the  existing  properties 
contained  in  the  average  so-called  natural  or  .  straight 
goods,  may  according  to  the  article  in  question  be  of  more  or 
less  deleterious  character.  Blended,  compounded,  imitated 
or  synthetic  goods  should  contain  no  greater  deleterious 
properties  than  exist  in  such  normal  natural  ones. 

“Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  a  so-called  sour  mash 
whisky,  which  constitutes  in  the  minds  of  many  the  acme  ot 
what  a  good  whisky  should  be.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  process  employed  in  its  production  it  contains  more  so- 
called  impurities  than  any  other  in  the  market.  In  fact,  its 
taste,  flavor  and  odor  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
such  impurities.  These  impurities  are  formed  by  concomit¬ 
ant  fermentations,  since  every  possible  means  is  given  them 
to  take  place.  In  the  ordinary  production  of  alcohol,  yeast 
as  pure  as  possible,  consisting  of  saccharomyces  cerevisiae 
cells,  is  added  in  order  to  split  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid.  Jealous  care  is  taken  that  the  yeast  remains  un¬ 
contaminated,  principally  on  account  of  the  ‘yield.’  After  the 
fermented  mash  has  been  put  in  the  still  and  the  alcohol 
driven  off,  there  remains  the  so-called  slop.  This  slop  con¬ 
tains  besides  unfermentable  and  unfermented  substances  the 
dead  yeast  cells,  soluble  and  insoluble  nitrogenous  constitu¬ 
ents,  low  form  of  life  that  have  survived  the  heat  and  much 
water.  This  slop  speedily  becomes  the  seat  of  bacterial  ac¬ 
tion  and  higher  fatty  acids  are  produced. 

“Many  distillers  add  strained  or  settled  slop  to  their  fer¬ 
menters  in  order  to  increase  the  yield,  since  the  slop  contains 
a  large  amount  of  soluble  nitrogenous  constitutents,  nutrients 
which  cover  the  wants  of  the  yeast  in  that  respect,  and  thus 
make  the  fermentation  more  complete.  But  the  distiller  adds 
besides  the  slop,  a  large  amount  of  yeast  to  the  mash,  which 
by  its  great  preponderance,  tends  to  suppress  all  concomitant 
fermentations. 
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“The  sour-mash  distiller,  on  the  other  hand,  first  allows 
the  mash,  usually  made  with  the  addition  of  slop,  to  sour, 
then  a  portion  of  fermenting  mash  is  put  back  in  the  new 
mash  to  start  the  fermentation,  so  that  no  yeast  (as  far  as  the 
law  recognizes)  is  ever  used  except  to  start  the  house  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  This  fermentation  is  a  com¬ 
pound  one,  arising  from  all  the  various  kinds  of  ferments  in 
this  mash,  and  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  alcoholic, 
the  nutrient  being  best  adapted  for  the  cerevisiae.  Until 
the  suppression  of  the  concomitant  many  volatile  com¬ 
pounds  are  formed.  These  volatile  compounds — fatty 
acids,  ethers  etc. — distil  over  and  give  the  sour  mash  its 
specific  odor  and  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  same 
materials  as  enter  in  the  mash  of  a  so-called  sour  mash  are 
used  without  slop  and  with  a  perfectly  pure  yeast  the  dis- 
tilate  does  not  have  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  so-called 
sour  mash  whiskies  owing  to  the  absence  of  products  arising 
through  concomitant  fermentations.  Thus  it  is  plainly  seen 
that  a  sour  mash,  which  is  frequently  taken  as  a  standard  of 
purity,  contains  many  ingredients  other  than  ethyl  alcohol. 

*  These  ingredients  are  compound  ethers,  fatty  acids,  extracts 
from  the  contained  packages  and  substances  which  have  un¬ 
dergone  chemical  transformation  during  the  process  of  aging 
or  maturation.  Therefore  to  determine  poisonous  or  deleteri¬ 
ous  properties  those  existing  in  the  natural  product,  taken  as 
normal,  should  be  estimated  and  additions  equaling  in  amount 
thereto  should  be  permitted,  provided  they  do  not  render 
the  finished  article  unwholesome.” 


COLORING  PRESERVATIVES  ADVOCATED 
FOR  ITALIAN  PRODUCTS. 


Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of 

Commerce. 

DR.  GUIDO  ROSATTI. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  this  city,  while  it  ex¬ 
presses  its  satisfaction  at  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the 
Pure  Food  law,  which  from  its  inception  received  the  active 
support  and  endorsement  of  this  chamber,  begs  leave  to 
submit  to  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  Commerce  and  Labor  and  Agricutlure  to  make 
uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  said  law  into  ef¬ 
fect.  the  following  recommendations  in  the  interest  of  the 
Italian-American  trade,  which  it  represents  : 

Group  4. — Use  of  color,  flavors  and  preservatives.  1.  Kind 
of  colors  to  be  permitted. 

The  chamber  under  this  head  recommends : 

(a)  That  in  the  manufacture  of  “liqueurs”  (excepting  such 
natural  distillates  amenable  to  a  fixed  standard,  as  brandy, 
whisky,  etc.),  in  which  the  addition  of  colors  constitutes  an 
essential  part  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  recognized  by 
long  established  use,  the  addition  of  such  colors  be  allowed 
without  compulsory  declaration  on  the  label,  provided  the 
colors  used  be  harmless,  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin ;  and 
further  that  the  use  of  harmless  coal  tar  colors,  such  as 
chrysoidine,  tropaeoline,  azoflavihe,  roccelline,  ponceau, 
bordeaux,  biebrich  red,  sulphonated  fuchsine,  yellow  naphthol 
S,  be  allowed  subject  to  declaration  on  the  label  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  the  color  used. 

(b)  That  the  use  in  the  coloration  of  macaroni  of  saffron 
(Crocus  sativus)  and  of  pure  yellow  naphthol  S,  recognized 
as  harmless  by  European  health  laws,  be  allowed,  subject  to 
declaration  on  the  package  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  such 
colors  used,  there  being  two  distinct  commercial  types  of 
paste  so  colored,  and  as  such  demanded  by  consumers. 

(c)  That  in  the  fixing  of  the  natural  coloring  matter  of 
canned  green  vegetables,  the  use  of  copper  sulphate  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  metallic  copper  in  10,000  parts  of 
the  article,  be  tolerated,  subject,  however,  to  the  declaration 
on  the  label. 

7.  Preservatives  in  foods — kinds  and  quantities. 

This  chamber  recommends  that  the  long  established  use  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas  in  the  preservation  of  wine  be  allowed, 
the  limit  of  toleration  to  be  subordinate  to  the  sugar  contents 
of  the  wine  and  to  its  alcoholic  strength,  as  at  present  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  case  of  imported  wines*  but  in  no  case  to  exceed 
350  millograms  per  litre. 


DRIED  FRUIT. 

HENRY  P.  DIAMOND,  REPRESENTING  CALIFORNIA  GROWERS  AND 
PACKERS  COMMITTEE. 

Before  “Pure  Food  Committee.” 

Dried  fruit  is  the  clean,  solid  product,  made  by  drying  in 
the  sun,  sound,  mature,  properly  prepared  fruit.  And  it  con¬ 
forms  in  name  with  the  fruit  used  in  its  preparation. 


It  being  conceded  that  free  sulphurous  acid  in  other  than 
limited  quantities  is  injurious  to  the  human  system,  and 
hence  deleterious  to  health,  it  is  believed  that  the  question  as 
to  what  constitutes  an  injurious  quantity,  as  applied  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  dried  fruit  produced  under  the  methods  herein  de¬ 
scribed,  will  be  the  sole  question  for  the  consideration  of 
this  commission,  for  it  does  not  appear  from  the  foregoing, 
which,  to  our  best  knowledge  and  belief,  is  an  honest,  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  manner  and  processes  of  curing 
fruits  in  California,  for  both  home  and  foreign  consumption, 
that  there  is  any  other  point,  method  or  thing  to  which  the 
commission  could  take  the  most  technical  exception.  Up  to 
this  time  little,  if  any,  objection  has  been  made  to  the  unre¬ 
stricted  use,  as  now  prepared,  of  any  of  the  dried  fruits  herein 
named,  as  wholesome  articles  of  food  at  home  or  abroad,  upon 
this  or  any  other  ground,  with  the  one  exception  of  a  few 
German  States,  which  have  fixed  a  maximum  limit  of  125- 
1,000  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid  on  importations  of  dried 
apricots.  This  law  has  only  been  enforced  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  in  a  very  few  of  these  states,  and  it  is  understood  that 
those  few  states  have  pressed  the  enforcement  solely  because 
of  the  power  of  the  Agrarian  party  threin.  German  physicians 
in  those  states  have  issued  public  statements  to  the  effect 
that  250-1,000  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid  is  not,  in  their 
opinion,  injurious  to  health,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
single  complaint  from  any  body  or  individual  member  of  the 
medical  profession  of  this  country,  directly  or  indirectly  at¬ 
tributing  any  disease  or  disorder  of  the  slightest  kind  to  the 
use  of  California  dried  fruits  under  existing  conidtions.  Cali¬ 
fornia  dried  fruits  are  used  in  such  enormous  quantities  and 
are  such  a  general  article  of  food,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  if  there  was  the  slightest  injurious  effect  from  the 
present  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  it  would  have  been  no¬ 
ticed  long  since. 

PROCESSING  NECESSARY  AS  REGARDS  GROWER,  MERCHANT  AND 

CONSUMER. 

Processing  is  necessary,  both  as  relates  to  the  grower,  the 
merchant  and  the  consumer.  We  believe  in  systematic  ex¬ 
periments  and  the  work  and  methods  of  “preparing  fruit 
properly”  for  the  consumer,  established  in  such  a  way  that 
the  product  should  be  uniform  and  harmless. 

What  is  presumed  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  that  what¬ 
ever  the  methods  or  processes  of  the  orchardist.  packer  and 
merchant  may  be,  the.  marketed  product  presented  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  his  use  shall  contain  nothing  that  is  injurious  to 
health.  As  sulphur  is  the  only  article  used  that  can  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  the  facts : 

First — The  fumes  of  sulphur  are  used  upon  the  fresh  fruit 
before  it  is  spread  for  drying. 

Second — The  fruit,  after  being  subjected  to  sulphur  fumes, 
remains  in  a  single  layer  in  the  open  air  and  subject  to  the 
sun’s  rays  and  heat  for  from  six  to  twelve  days. 

Third — An  average  of  at  least  five-sixths  of  every  pound 
of  fruit  dried  is  evaporated,  taking  with  it  its  proportion  of 
sulphur  combinations. 

Fourth — The  amount  of  sulphur  combinations  left  with  the 
dried  fruit  in  the  form  of  sulphates  are  acknowledged  to  be 
harmless,  and,  if  anything,  a  preservative. 

Fifth — It  is  only  the  free  sulphurous  acid  that  is  left  in  the 
fruit  uncombined  that  can  be  assumed  to  produce  injury. 
And  this  amount  is  extremely  small. 

Sixth — In  cooking  or  preparing  for  table  use,  the  dried 
fruits  that  are  bleached,  the  consumer  adds  water  to  about 
the  same  extent  that  was  evaporated  in  drying,  viz. :  at  least 
five  pounds  of  water  to  one  pound  of  fruit ;  also  sugar  to 
taste.  This  again  reduces  the  percentage,  for 

Seventh — The  free  acid  remaining  in  the  fruit,  after  drying, 
combines  chemically  to  some  extent  with  the  water  and  sugar, 
producing  sulphates,  which  are  admittedly  harmless. 

Eighth — The  heat  in  cooking,  with  the  chemical  combina¬ 
tion  above  named,  undoubtedly  reduces  the  percentage  still 
further. 

Ninth — Taking  the  above  into  consideration,  the  amount  of 
free  sulphurous  acid  remaining  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  eating  is  so  infinitesimally  small  as  to  place  it  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  of  injury. 

Tenth — If  these  statements  are  true,  and  the  reasoning 
consistent  with  the  facts  herein  set  forth,  no  fair  regulation 
adopted  will  materially  interfere  with  the  oresent  methods  as 
now  understood  and  practiced  by  the  California  growers  and 
packers. 

Eleventh — That  250-1.000  per  cent  of  sulphur  acid  would, 
in  our  opinion,  be  a  safe  maximum  limit  to  place  on  dried 
fruits  as  a  full  protection  to  the  health  of  the  consumer,  and 
that  any  regulation  fixing  the  maximum  standard  lower  than 
that  amount  would  necessitate  a  modification  in  processing 
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that  would  seriously  endanger  the  keeping  value  of  vast 
quantities,  and  hence  their  value  as  foods,  to  say  nothing  of 
crippling,  if  not  destroying,  our  greatest  industry  at  a  time 
when  our  Golden  State,  arising  from  the  ashes  of  fire  and 
the  devastation  of  earthquake,  is  looking  to  and  depending 
upon  her  every  product  to  aid  her  brave  men  and  women  in 
their  struggle  to  bear  up  against  the  fearful  calamity  of  1906. 


ICE  CREAM 

(By  Dr.  Wesener,  from  the  National  Association  of  Ice 
Cream  Manufacturers,  Inc.) 

Feeling  that  the  commission  may  adopt  a  definition  for  “mix¬ 
tures,  compounds,  imitations  and"  blends,”  which  would  include 
any  ice  cream  not  conforming  to  the  standard  proclaimed  by 
the  secretary  of  agriculture,  we  submit  the  following  brief  to 
show  that  we  deem  such  a  regulation  would  not  be  reasonable 
when  applied  to  our  trade,  and  the  reasons  why  we  so  deem. 

The  attention  of  your  committee  is  called  to  the  standard 
created  on  ice  cream  by  the  department  of  agriculture,  listed 
in  circular  No.  19,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream  and  sugar, 
with  or  without  a  natural  flavoring,  and  contains  not  less  than 
fourteen  (14)  per  cent  of  milk  fat.” 

We  would  recommend  that  a  quality  standard  for  ice  cream 
be : 

“Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  milk  products, 
sugar  and  gelatine,  with  or  without  a  natural  flavoring,  and 
contains  not  less  than  eight  (8)  per  cent  of  milk  fats.” 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  ice  cream  manufacturers  to 
produce  a  product  that  could  be  considered  as  marketable 
under  your  formula,  as  in  the  first  instance  we  feel  that  a 
fourteen  (14)  per  cent  milk  fat  ice  cream  is  too  high  in  fatty 
matters  to  be  palatable  and  wholesome  product. 

The  largest  consumption  of  ice  cream  is  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  as  your  committee  is  no  doubt  aware,  a  large 
percentage  of  butter  or  other  fats  in  the  stomach  during  the 
hot  weather  is  liable  to  bring  on  a  nauseating  feeling  and 
sickness. 

However,  where  a  lower  percentage  of  butter  fats  com¬ 
bined  with  a  greater  percentage  of  solids  such  as  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  addition  of  condensed  milk  is  contained  in 
ice  cream,  it  becomes  a  very  desirable  product  and  one  which 
is  digested  and  assimilated  very  quickly. 

The  average  percentage  of  butter  fats  in  ice  cream,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  largest  reputable  manufacturers  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  does  not  contain  in  the  product  more  than  7  to  9  per  cent 
milk  fats,  and  we  recommend  that  the  minimum  be  not  less 
than  8  per  cent  milk  fats  in  the  product. 

In  the  standard  you  have  created  condensed  milk  has  been 
omitted.  Condensed  milk  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  food  value  of  the  product,  thereby  making  it  more 
wholesome  and  materially  improving  its  physical  nature  by 
making  it  smooth  and  more  palatable. 

Furthermore,  condensed  milk  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  albumenoids,  casein  and  milk  sugar — all  very  wholesome 
and  life-giving  ingredients;  in  fact,  where  condensed  milk  is 
absent,  the  mix  (raw  materials)  will  furnish  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  finished  ice  cream,  as  it  will  whip  up  more  quickly, 
but  when  condensed  milk  is  used  the  same  produces  a  good, 
heavy,  body,  has  more  solids  and  is  a  better  food  product. 

Then,  again,  gelatine  has  been  omitted  from  your  standard. 
It  is  impracticable  to  produce  a  marketable  ice  cream,  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  public,  without  the  use  of  gelatine,  of  which 
a  small  amount  is  used  at  the  present  time  by  all  the  repu¬ 
table  manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 

Gelatine  cannot  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  adulter¬ 
ant. 

Gelatine  is  necessary  in  ice  cream  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  : 

First — It  holds  in  solution  the  butter  fats  of  the  cream 
and  the  water,  and  if  gelatine  were  not  used  separation  would 
take  place  and  the  water  would  appear  after  twenty-four 
hours  or  so  as  ice;  and,  in  fact,  ice  cream  a  day  or  two  after 
its  manufacture  would  be  unfit  for  use  if  gelatine  were  not 
added. 

Second — Gelatine  is  necessary  for  ice  cream  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  or  for  transportation,  as  without  gela¬ 
tine  the  cream  would  run  down  very  quickly  and  become  icy, 
as  explained  above.  In  fact,  the  system  in  vogue  in  all  large 
cities  is  this  :  That  where  ice  cream  is  sold  to  druggists,  con¬ 
fectionery  stores,  etc.,  it  is  kept  packed  with  ice  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  if  it  should  run  down  the  manufacturer  is 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  same  back,  destroying  it  and 


allowing  the  customer  credit  for  the  amount  returned.  If 
gelatine  were  omitted  ice  cream  would  not  be  put  out  by  the 
manufacturers,  as  it  takes  a  day  or  more  at  times  before  it  is 
delivered,  and  in  that  time  it  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
run  down,  and  the  manufacturer  would  lose  the  value  of 
same. 

At  the  present  time  the  ice  cream  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  United  States  has  reached  immense  proportions,  and 
ice  cream  has  become  such  an  important  commodity  that 
your  commission  will  realize  the  importance  of  having  a  prop¬ 
er  standard  created  in  order  to  protect  this  industry. 


G.  D.  Flanders  Did  Not  Testify. 

New  York,  Oct.  12. — In  a  report  of  the  hearing  before  the 
pure  food  commission  in  this  city  Sept.  20  statements  were 
erroneously  attributed  to  George  D.  Flanders,  first  assistant 
commissioner  of  agriculture  of  this  state,  to  the  effect  that 
the  pure  food  laws  were  practically  a  dead  letter  in  New 
York  and  that  New  York  was  a  dumping  ground  for  impure 
food  products.  Mr.  Flanders  was  not  the  witness  who  gave 
testimony  to  this  effect. 

The  man  who  made  the  statements  before  the  commission 
gave  different  names  to  the  stenographers  and  reporters  pres¬ 
ent.  To  some  he  represented  himself  as  Mr.  Flanders  and  to 
others  he  gave  the  name  of  Vance  and  to  still  others  that  of 
Taylor. 

Mr.  Flanders  did  not  appear  before  the  commission. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  MEAT  IN¬ 
SPECTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Issued  by  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Identified  as  B.  A. 
I.  Order  No.  137. 

Packers  and  wholesale  meat  jobbers  will,  no  doubt, 
supply  themselves  with  this  important  bulletin,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Secretary  James  Wil¬ 
son,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  our  readers 
may  want  to  familiarize  themselves  with  these  regu¬ 
lations.  As  they  make  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages,  we 
cannot  print  in  full  but  the  following  outline  shows  the 
general  character  and  scope  of  the  government  regu¬ 
lation  for  meats  intended  for  interstate  and  foreign 
traffic : 

Regulation  1.  Scope  of  Inspection. — In  force  Oct. 


1,  1896. 

Regulation  2. 
tion  blank  forms 
Regulation  3. 
houses. 

Regulation  4. 
plant. 

Regulation  5. 
Regulation  6. 
Regulation  7. 
notice  when  wor 
Regulation  8. 


Application  for  inspection  on  exemp- 
furnished  by  Chief  of  Animal  Bureau. 
Official  number  given  to  packing 

Inspectors  and  assistants  for  each 

Office  room,  etc.,  to  be  provided. 
All  carcasses  and  products  inspected. 
Manager  of  establishment  to  give 
k  begins  and  ends. 

Government  employes  to  wear 


badge. 

Regulation  9.  Felony  to  give  or  take  bribe. 
Regulation  10.  Sanitary  inspection  provided  for. 

Requirement  of  Sanitary  inspection. 
Definitions  of  words  and  terms. 
Anti-mortem  examination. 
Post-mortem  inspection. 

Disposal  of  diseased  carcasses. 
Retaining  and  condemning  rooms 
for  final  inspection  provided  for. 

17.  Bruised  parts  require  special  treat- 


Regulation  11. 
Regulation  12. 
Regulation  13. 
Regulation  14. 
Regulation  15. 
Regulation  16. 


Regulation 


rnent. 

Regulation  18. 
Regulation  19. 
lishments. 

Regulation  20. 
Regulation  21. 


Tanking  of  condemned  carcasses. 
Special  provision  for  small  estab- 

“U.  S.  suspect”  tag. 

Anti-mortem  condemned  tag. 
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Regulation  22.  Labeling  beef  for  export.  “U.  S. 
inspected  and  passed/'' 

Regulation  23.  Labeling  beef  for  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 


U.  S.  INSPECTED  AND  PASSED 
Regulation  24.  Labeling  canners. 

Regulation  25.  Labeling  carcasses  of  sheep,  calVes, 
swine  and  goats. 


Regulation  26. 
Regulation  27. 
Regulation  28. 


Regulation  32. 
Regulation  33. 


Stamp  on  clotb  wrapping. 

“U.  S.  Retained”  tag. 

“U.  S.  Condemned”  stamp. 

Regulation  29.  Marking  of  primal  parts. 

Regulation  30.  Branding  irons. 

Regu  lation  31.  “Special”  stamp.  To  cover  export 
goods  containing  preservatives  put  up  under  regula¬ 
tion  39. 

Trade  labels. 

False  or  deceptive  names. — No 
meat  or  meat  food  products  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  under  any  false  or  deceptive 
name ;  but  estfi'lished  trade  name  or  names  which  are 
usual  to  such  products  and  which  are  not  false  and 
deceptive,  and  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  are  permitted.  Trade  labels  which 
are  false  or  deceptive  in  any  particular  shall  not  be 
permitted.  A  meat  food  product,  whether  composed 
of  one  or  more  ingredients,  shall  not  be  named  on  a 
trade  label  with  a  name  stating  or  purporting  to  show 
that  the  said  meat  food  product  is  a  substance  which 
is  not  the  principal  ingredient  contained  therein,  even 
though  such  name  be  an  established  trade  name. 

Regulation  34.  Reinspected  meats  and  meat  food 
products. 

Regulation  35.  Government  stamp  the  only  refer¬ 
ence  to  U.  S.  inspection  on  packages. 

Regulation  36.  Reinspection  of  meats  for  manufac¬ 
tured  products. 

Regulation  37.  Reinspection  of  inspected  meats  re¬ 
ceived  at  official  establishments. 

Regulation  38.  Marking  passed  carcasses  or  parts. 

Regulation  39.  Dyes,  chemicals,  and  preservatives. 
—  (a)  No  meat  or  meat  food  product  for  interstate 
commerce,  or  for  foreign  commerce  except  as  herein¬ 
after  provided,  shall  contain  any  substance  which  les¬ 
sens  its  wholesomeness,  nor  any  drug,  chemical,  or 
dye  (unless  specifically  provided  for  by  a  Federal  stat¬ 
ute),  or  preservative,  other  than  common  salt,  sugar, 
wood  smoke,  vinegar,  pure  spices,  and,  pending  fur¬ 
ther  inquiry,  saltpeter.  Inspection  and  sampling  of 
prepared  meats  and  meat  food  products  by  Depart¬ 
ment  employes  shall  be  conducted  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  may  be  necessarv  to  secure  a  rigid 


enforcement  of  this  regulation. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
purchaser  or  his  agent,  meats  and  meat  food  products 
prepared  for  export  may  contain  preservatives  in  pro¬ 
portions  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  for¬ 
eign  country  to  which  they  are  to  be  exported. 

When  such  meats  or  meat  food  products  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  export  under  this  regulation  they  shall  be 
prepared  in  compartments  of  the  establishment  sepa¬ 
rate  and  apart  from  those  in  which  meats  and  meat 
food  products  are  prepared  according  to  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  regulation,  and  such  products  shall  be  kept 
separate  and  shall  be  labeled  with  special  trade  labels, 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  indicat¬ 
ing  that  such  products  are  for  export  only.  Special 
•export  certificates  will  be  issued  for  meats  and  meat 


food  products  of  this  character,  and,  if  the  products 
are  not  exported,  under  no  circumstances  shall  they 
be  allowed  to  enter  domestic  trade. 

Regulation  40.  Preparation  of  meats  and  meat  food 
products,  cured  meats — sausages,  chopped  meats  and 
canned  products. 

Regulation  41.  Rendering  of  lard  and  tallow. 

Regulation  42.  Stamps. 

Regulation  43.  Protection  for  stamps. 

Regulation  44.  Destruction  of  used  stamps. 

Regulation  45.  Certificates  for  exports. 

Regulation  46.  Counterfeiting,  etc. 

Regulation  47.  Reports  to  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
made  every  day. 

Regulation  48.  Appeal  to  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  and  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose 
decision  is  final. 

Regulation  49.  Co-operaticn  with  municipal  au¬ 
thorities. 


DISCRIMINATING  AGAINST  THE  DRUGGISTS 

J.  R.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Druggists’  Association,  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  patent  medi¬ 
cine  situation,  takes  the  undebatable  ground  that  there  is  a 
public  demand  and  a  widespread  need  for  ready-made  medi¬ 
cines.  He  declares  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  go  to  the 
drug  stores  and  buy  remedies  for  illness  it  they  so  desire,  but 
qualifies  his  position  by  advocating  the  labeling  of  such  arti¬ 
cles  with  the  names  of  dangerous  or  poisonous  drugs  when 
the  latter  are  used  in  the  compounds.  The  enactment  of  the 
Pure  Drug  law  by  Congress  indorses  and  disposes  of  the 
latter  proposition  beyond  recall,  so  that  any  controversial  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  matter  is  useless,  without  regard  to  ethics  or 
merits.  But  Mr.  Thompson  also  maintains  that  the  physician 
who  prescribes  a  poison  without  fully  warning  his  patient  to 
be  careful  of  the  dose  is  personally  responsible  for  any  injury 
resulting  from  an  overdose.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  position  is  well  taken.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
an  exception  should  be  made  and  the  pharmacist  should  be 
legally  prevented  from  giving  a  drug  to  a  purchaser  without 
a  truly  informative  label  while  the  physician  is  permitted  to 
give  to  his  patient  similar  substances  without  corresponding 
restrictions.  There  is  now  altogether  too  much  discrimination 
against  druggists  and  in  favor  of  doctors.  The  doctors  do  not 
relax  their  efforts  to  obtain  laws  favorable  to  them ;  the  drug¬ 
gists  must  adopt  a  similar  policy. — Pharmaceutical  Era. 


CUSTOM  DECISIONS. 

Drawbacks  have  been  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  sugar  syrup  produced  from  imported 
sugars  to  the  firm  of  Stromeyer  &  Metzell,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Under  a  new  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department 
certificates  of  origin  of  important  sugars  are  not  now 
required  to  state  the  date  of  production. 

*  *  * 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  a  vacancy 
in  the  position  of  examiner  of  confectionery,  choco¬ 
late  and  sugar  in  Customs  Department,  New  York 
City,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  year.  But  then  they 
may  withdraw  the  offer  after  the  examination  is 
taken. 


The  brown  deposit  which  is  sometimes  seen  on 
aluminum  vessels  in  which  water  is  boiled  is  found  to 
be  graphite-silicic-acid,  a  substance  harmless  to  health. 


Correct — “Dear  doctor,  I  heard  Sig.  Luraschini  say  that 
you  are  a  veterinary  surgeon.”  “He  is  quite  right.”  “What?” 
“Certainly.  Don’t  you  know  that  I  am  attending  him.” — 
II  Motto  per  Ridere. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


CASES  BROUGHT  BY  THE  ILLINOIS  FOOD 
COMMISSION  FOR  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  LAW. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

QUINCY. 

No.  E345 — G.  H.  Merssman,  504  Main  St.,  Quincy,  defend¬ 
ant.  Sample  purchased  Aug.  2,  1906,  for  “Vanilla.”  Analysis 
showing  “Artificial  extract.” 

No.  E349 — G.  H.  Merssman,  504  Main  St.,  Quincy,  defend¬ 
ant.  Sample  purchased  Aug.  2,  1906,  for  “Cherry  preserves.” 
Analysis  shows  “Sucrose  22  per  cent,  glucose  35  per  cent; 
aniline  color.” 

No.  E354 — N.  L.  Sein  &  Son,  630  Main  St.,  Quincy,  defend¬ 
ants.  Sample  purchased  Aug.  2,  1906,  for  “Vanilla.”  Anal¬ 
ysis  shows  “Artificial  Extract.” 

ALEXANDER  COUNTY. 

CAIRO. 

No.  155 — W.  R.  O’Shea,  227  Eighth  St.,  Cairo,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  Feb.  2,  1906,  for  “Extract  Vanilla.”  Anal¬ 
ysis  shows  “Some  coumarin,  some  vanillin ;  not  pure  vanilla 
extract.” 

No.  156 — W.  R.  O’Shea,  Cairo,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  Feb.  2,  1906,  for  “Extract  of  Vanilla.”  Analysis 
shows  “Some  vanillin;  some  coumarin.  Not  pure  extract  of 
vanilla.  Illegal.” 

BOONE  COUNTY. 

BELVIDERE. 

No.  125 — E.  H.  Lamb,  317  State  St..  Belvidere,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  March  20,  1906,  for  “Pure  Honey.”  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “Sucrose  43.38  per  cent.  Not  legal.” 

No.  127— E.  H.  Lamb,  317  So.  State  St.,  Belvidere,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  March  20,  1906,  for  “Concen¬ 
trated  lemon  extract.  Analysis  shows  “1.92  per  cent  oil  of 
lemon.  Not  legal.” 

No.  B344 — O.  F.  Ettner,  Belvidere,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  July  31,  1906,  for  “Cloves.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash 
9.25  per  cent;  fiber  12.74  Per  cent;  total  E.  Ext.,  22.  Clove 
stems  in  cloves.” 

CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

CHAMPAIGN  AND  URBANA. 

No.  6088 — Dan  Cray,  Champaign,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  June  8,  1906,  for  “Pepper.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash 
6.79  per  cent,  fiber  19.59  Per  cent.  Some  brown  fiber  present, 
adulterant,  and  starch  mostly  like  ginger.” 

No.  6098 — H.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  Champaign,  defendants. 
Sample  purchased  June  8,  1906,  for  “Black  Pepper.”  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “Ash  5.93  per  cent,  fiber  19.76  per  cent.  Black 
pepper  adulterated  with  sand  and  brown  fiber.” 

No.  7005 — J.  C.  Terwilliger,  Champaign,  defendant.  Sam¬ 
ple  purchased  June  8,  1906,  for  “White  Pepper.”  Analysis 
shows  “Ash  3.94  per  cent,  fiber  .13  per  cent.  White  pepper 
with  olive  stones  and  some  brown  fiber.” 

No.  7009— F.  E.  Bainum,  Champaign,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  June  8,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“No  oil;  aniline  dye.” 

No.  7027 — I.  &  H.  Gro.  Co.,  Champaign,  defendants.  Sam¬ 
ple  purchased  June  8,  1906,  for  “pepper.”  Analysis  shows 
“Ash  4.72  per  cent,  fiber  9.79  per  cent.  Black  pepper  adul¬ 
terated  with  starch  most  like  arrowroot.” 

No.  7021 — J.  A.  Braman,  Urbana,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  June  8,  1906.  for  “black  pepper.”  Analysis  shows 
“Ash  6.3  per  cent,  fiber  20.6  per  cent.  Black  pepper,  contains 
olive  stones  and  brown  fiber  tissue.” 

No.  7023 — J.  A.  Kern,  Urbana,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  June  8,  1906,  for  “black  pepper.”  Analysis  shows 
“Ash  8.17  per  cent,  fiber  19.83  per  cent;  adulterated  with 
brown  fiber,  some  cocoanut  shell.” 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

PANA. 

No.  152 — H.  Ermovick,  Pana,  defendant.  Sample  purchased 
May  17,  1906,  for  “ground  pepper.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash 
3.58  per  cent,  ether  ext.  2.97  per  cent,  fiber  48.41  per  cent. 
Not  legal. 

COOK  COUNTY. 

CHICAGO. 

No.  2662 — E.  O.  Rakstang,  896  N.  Troy  St.,  Chicago,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  January  19,  1906,  for  “lemon  ex¬ 
tract.”  Analysis.  shows  “Lemon  extract  very  low  in  oil  (1 
per  cent  oil),  aniline  color.” 


No.  2798 — Mrs.  Thomas  Hand,  1300  W.  North  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  defendant.  Sample  purchased  February  5,  1906,  for 
“pure  honey.”  Analysis  shows  “Excessive  amount  of  sucrose.” 

No.  2803 — Boston  Store,  State  and  Madison  Sts.,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  February  7,  1906,  for  “stuffed  olives.” 
Analysis  shows  “Old  olives.  Decomposition.” 

No.  2817 — S.  Melin,  1223  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  February  15,  1906,  for  “extract  of  lemon.” 
Analysis  shows  “Oil  of  lemon  0.36  per  cent;  not  legal.” 

No.  2824 — W.  Bastosch,  1275  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  February  15,  1906,  for  “ground 
pepper.” 

No.  2877— -Carlson  Bros.,  838  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  February  22,  1906,  for  “ground 
pepper.”  Analysis  shows  “Pepper  adulterated.  Ash  7.92  per 
cent,  fiber  17.7  per  cent.” 

No.  2883 — Martin  Janson,  725  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  February  23,  1906,  for  “black 
pepper.”  Analysis  shows  “Fiber  18.07.  Black  fiber  adulter¬ 
ant.” 

No.  2884 — Martin  Janson,  725  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago, 
defendant.  Sample  purchased  February  23,  1906,  for  “lemon 
extract,  colored.”  Analysis  shows  “No  oil  of  lemon;  not 
legal.” 

No.  4009 — H.  Ehrhardt,  472  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  April  11,  1906,  for  “ground 
cloves.”  Analysis  shows  “Cloves  adulterated  with  starch  and 
clove  stems.  Starch  most  like  sago  and  rather  a  mixture 
of  granules.” 

No.  4011 — John  Cannanthton,  299  E.  Desplaines  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  defendant.  Sample  purchased  April  12,  1906,  for 
“brown  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows  vinegar  “Not  legal;  abso¬ 
lute  acetic  acid  3.65.” 

No.  4021 — A.  H.  Rugen,  1790  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago, 
defendant.  Sample  purchased  April  13,  1906,  for  “mace.” 
Analysis  shows  “Nutmeg  adulterated  with  wheat  starch.” 

No.  4023— A.  H.  Rugen,  1790  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago, 
defendant.  Sample  purchased  April  13,  1906,  for  “lemon  ex¬ 
tract.”  Analysis  shows  “1.66  per  cent  lemon  oil;  not  legal.” 

No.  4034 — -Gust  Ulrich,  599  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  April  13,  1906,  for  “black  pepper.” 
Analysis  shows  “Fiber  28  per  cent.  Olive  stones  and  brown 
fiber  foreign  to  pepper.” 

No.  4038 — Otto  Hassell,  1538  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago, 
defendant.  Sample  purchased  April  13,  1906,  for  “lemon 
extract.”  Analysis  shows  “0.48  per  cent  oil  of  lemon ;  ana- 
line  dye;  not  legal.” 

No.  8327 — Kresge  &  Wilson,  142  State  St.,  Chicago,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  August  17,  1906,  for  “wild 
cherry  phosphate.”  Analysis  shows  “Aniline  color;  sol.  ash — 
.019.  Trace  alkalinity;  43  insol.  ash.  Strong  odor  of  oil 
of  bitter  almond.” 

No.  A8642 — C.  Jevine  &  Co.,  no  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
defendant.  Sample  purchased  September  4,  1906,  for  “orange 
marmalade.”  Analysis  shows  “Pure  fruit  and  sucrose.  No 
name  nor  address  of  manufacturer.  Label  law.” 

No.  6051— F.  F.  Gustaveson,  17  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago, 
defendant.  Sample  purchased  June  1,  1906,  for  “black  pep¬ 
per.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash  7.3  per  cent,  fiber  15.66  per  cent. 
High  ash.  Black  pepper  adulterated  with  pepper  shell.” 

No.  8328 — Traill  &  Cooling  Co.,  cor.  Lake  and  Austin  Ave., 
Oak  Park,  Ill.,  defendant.  Sample  purchased  August  18, 
1906,  for  “wild  cherry  phosphate.”  Analysis  shows  “Aniline 
color.;  insol.  ash  2.71;  trace  alk. ;  sol.  ash  1.56;  no  alk.  Ar¬ 
tificial.” 

No.  2859 — K.  K.  Brinnie,  871  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago, 
defendant.  Sample  purchased  February  20,  1906,  for  “pep¬ 
per.”  Analysis  shows  “8.97  per  cent  ash,  1.51  per  cent  insol. 
ash,  fiber  17.33  per  cent.  Adulterated  with  foreign  fiber.” 

DE  KALB  COUNTY. 

DE  KALB,  SYCAMORE  AND  GENOA. 

No.  181 — N.  P.  Anderson,  E.  Main  St.,  DeKalb,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  April  2,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “No  oil  of  lemon  shown  by  HCL  test;  contains 
less  than  25  per  cent  alcohol.  Not  legal.” 

No.  176— S.  Carlson,  E.  Main  St.,  DeKalb,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  April  2,  1906,  for  “pepper.”  Analysis 
shows  “Fiber  18.38  per  cent,  ash  7.61  per  cent.  Adulterated 
with  fiber,  few  olive  stones,  some  sand.” 

No.  2999 — C.  S.  Brown,  North  Maple  St.,  Sycamore,  de¬ 
fendant^  Sample  purchased  March  22,  1906,  for  “cider  vine¬ 
gar.”  Analysis  shows  “Absolute  acetic  acid  4.02,  total  solids 
1. 421,  ash  0.183.  Not  legal.  Low  in  solids  and  ash.” 

No.  3006 — Hammond  &  Son.  207  State  St.,  Sycamore,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  March  22,  1906,  for  “cloves.” 
Analysis  shows  “Ash  12.82  per  cent,  fiber  13.68  per  cent,  for¬ 
eign  fiber.  Adulterated.” 
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No.  3007 — Hammond  &  Son,  207  State  St.,  Sycamore,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  March  22,  1906,  for  “pepper.” 
Analysis  shows  “Ash  9  per  cent,  fiber  19.33  per  cent.  Ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  fiber.  Adulterated.” 

No.  3027 — Sivwright,  Johnson  &  Co.,  State  St.,  Sycamore, 
defendant.  Sample  purchased  March  22,  1906,  for  “white 
vinegar.”  Analysis  shows  “Acid  3  per  cent ;  low  in  acid.” 

No.  3033 — Sanford  &  Brown,  State  St.,  Sycamore,  defend¬ 
ant.  Sample  purchased  March  22,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.” 
Analysis  shows  “0.41  per  cent  oil  of  lemon.  Not  legal.” 

No.  B514 — T.  M.  Frazier,  Genoa,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  August  14,  1906,  for  “pepper.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash 
7.32  per  cent,  fiber  21.78  per  cent.  Contaminated’  with  for¬ 
eign  fiber  and  tissue.  Not  legal.” 

No.  B516 — T.  M.  Frazier,  Genoa,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  August  14,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“No  lemon  oil.” 

No.  B522— F.  E.  Wells,  Genoa,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  August  14,  1906,  for  “black  pepper.”  Analysis  shows 
“Ash  5.64  per  cent,  fiber  20.60  per  cent.  Contaminated  with 
foreign  fiber  and  tissue. 

No.  B525 — F.  E.  Wells,  Genoa,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  August  14,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“No  oil.” 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

CANTON  AND  LEWISTOWN. 

No.  5041— H.  S.  Dutch,  66  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Canton,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  May  17,  1906,  for  “colored  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows  “Acid  3.88.  Not  legal.” 

No.  5048 — C.  E.  Iliff  &  Co.,  Canton,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  17,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“Acid  4.6,  solids  2.43,  ash  0.136.  Abnormal  in  ash  and  lead 
subacetate  test.” 

No.  5055 — G.  W.  Houston,  6  N.  Main  St.,  Canton,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  May  17,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.” 
Analysis  shows  “Acid  3.87.  Low  in  acid.” 

No.  5061 — W.  J.  Snider,  S.  Main  St.,  Canton,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  May  17,  1906,  for  “colored  distilled  vine¬ 
gar.”  Analysis  shows  “Acid  3.81.  Not  legal.” 

No.  5073 — Wright  Gro.  House,  929  Chestnut  St.,  Canton, 
defendants.  Sample  purchased  May  17,  1906,  for  “pepper.” 
Analysis  shows  “Ash  9.42,  sand  1.55,  fiber  10.04.  Dirty  look¬ 
ing  foreign  fiber.  High  in  ash.” 

No.  5080 — M.  K.  Tyson,  604  Chestnut  St.,  Canton,  defend¬ 
ant.  Sample  purchased  May  17,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.” 
Analysis  shows  “Acid  4.67,  total  solids  2.25,  ash  0.11.  Ash 
alkalinity  5;  reaction  with  lead  sub.  ac. ;  cloudiness.  No. 
ppt.  Abnormal  in  ash,  alkalinity  and  sub.  ac.  test.” 

No.  5086 — A.  A.  Mace,  E.  Locust  St.,  Canton,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  May  17.  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “Ash  4.5,  solids  1.21,  alkalinity  15,  sp.  gr.  1.01. 
Abnormal  in  solids,  ash  and  alkalinity.” 

No.  5087 — A.  A.  Mace,  E.  Locust  St.,  Canton,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  May  17,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “No  oil  by  H.  C.  L.  test.” 

No.  5098 — J.  L.  Westerfield,  435  Walnut  St.,  Canton,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  May  17,  1906,  for  “black  pepper.” 
Analysis  shows  “Ash  13.81  per  cent,  sand  4.19  per  cent,  fiber 
24.7  per  cent.  Adulterated  with  olive  stones,  foreign  fiber 
and  sand.” 

No.  5099 — Hows  &  Lilly  Co.,  Lewistown,  defendants.  Sam¬ 
ple  purchased  May  18,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis 
shows  “Acid  3.80  per  cent.  Not  legal.” 

No.  6002 — Hamblin  &  Son,  Lewistown,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  18,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“Acid  3.60  per  cent.  Low  in  acid.” 

No.  6005 — Hamblin  &  Son,  Lewistown,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  18,  1906,  for  “vanilla  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“Vanillin  and  coumarin  present.  Not  vanilla  extract.” 

No.  6006 — Hamblin  &  Son,  Lewistown,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  Mav  18,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“No  oil  by  H.  C.  L.  test.” 

No.  6007 — Baily  &  Son,  Lewistown,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  18,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“Acid  3.93  per  cent,  solids  0.18  per  cent,  ash  .040  per  cent; 
reaction  with  lead  sub.  ac. — No.  ppt.  clear  sol.  Not  legal  col. 
distilled.  Low  in  acid,  solids,  ash  and  lead  sub.  ac.  test.” 

No.  6013 — Baily  &  Son,  Lewistown,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  18,  1906,  for  “vanilla  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“Vanillin  present.  Artificial  product,  illegally  labeled.” 

No.  6014 — Baily  &  Son,  Lewistown,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  18,  iqo6,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis 
shows  “No  oil  by  H.  C.  L.  test;  colored  with  tropoelin.” 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

NEWTON. 

No.  6003 — J.  T.  Fisher,  Newton,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  March  20,  1906,  for  “strawberry  preserves.”  Analysis 
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shows  “Glucose  mixture,  aniline  color;  small  amount  of 
benzoic  acid.” 

No.  6006 — Batman  &  Jasper,  Newton,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  March  20,  1906,  for  “pitted  cherry  preserves.” 
Analysis  shows  “44  per  cent  glucose,  minimum;  benzoic  acid, 
aniline  color.  Adulterated.” 

No.  6007 — E.  J.  Kasserman,  Newton,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  March  20,  1906,  for  “extract  of  vanilla.”  Analysis 
shows  “Extract  of  coumarin  and  vanillin.  Illegal.” 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

MT.  VERNON. 

No.  252 — Summers  &  Kellar,  Mt.  Vernon,  defendants. 

Sample  purchased  June  6,  1906,  for  “apple  cider  vinegar.” 
Analysis  shows  “Acid  4.3  per  cent,  solids  0.6  per  cent,  ash 
.07  per  cent.  Illegal.” 

No.  254 — Summers  &  Kellar,  Mt.  Vernon,  defendants. 

Sample  purchased  June  6,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis 
shows  “No  oil.  Illegal.” 

No.  256 — W.  R.  Hoffman,  Mt.  Vernon,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  June  6,  1906,  for  “apple  cider  vinegar.”  Analysis 
shows  “Acid  3.62  per  cent,  ash  0.020  per  cent.  Low  in  acid 
and  ash.  Illegal.” 

JO  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

GALENA. 

No.  204 — M.  H.  Hallett,  322  Main  St.,  Galena,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  May  2,  1906,  for  “vanilla  extract.”  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “Some  vanillin,  some  coumarin.” 

No.  205 — M.  H.  Hallett,  322  Main  St.,  Galena,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  May  2,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “0.48  per  cent  oil,  aniline  dye.” 

No.  B532 — J.  A.  Harney,  Galena,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  August  15,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“2.4  per  cent  oil.  Illegal.” 

No.  B534 — M.  H.  Hallett,  Galena,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  August  18,  1906,  for  “cloves.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash 
7.65  per  cent,  fiber  13.61  per  cent.  Too  much  foreign  fiber. 
Not  legal.” 

No.  B535 — M.  H.  Hallett,  Galena,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  August  15,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“No  oil.”  , 

KANE  COUNTY. 

ELGIN,  DUNDEE,  CARPENTERSVILLE,  GENEVA. 

No.  B354— Newton  J.  Taylor,  Elgin,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  August  30,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis 
shows  “No  oil  of  lemon  to  amount  to  anything;  aniline 
color.” 

No.  B373 — C'has.  Nelson,  158  E.  Chicago  St.,  Elgin,  de¬ 
fendant.  Sample  purchased  August  3,  1906,  for  ‘Too  per  cent 
pure  pepper.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash  8.75  per  cent,  fiber  18.58 
per  cent.  Black  pepper  adulterated  with  fiber  and  some  sand 
present.” 

No.  B377 — Chas.  Nelson,  158  E.  Chicago  St.,  Elgin,  defend¬ 
ant.  Sample  purchased  August  3.  1906,  for  “cloVes.”  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “Ash  7.95  per  cent,  fiber  11.75  per  cent.  Some 
clove  stems,  foreign.  Adulterated.” 

No.  B378 — E.  A.  Pepple,  155  Douglas,  Elgin,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  August  3,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “No  oil  of  lemon,  aniline  color.” 

No.  B382 — M.  Ableman,  158  Douglas  Ave.,  Elgin,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  August  3.  1906,  for  “cloves.”  Analysis 
shows  “Ash  13.37  Per  cent,  fiber  13.85  per  cent,  total  E.  Ex. 
14.50  per  cent.  Adulterated.  Iron  present  in  large  amount, 
also  clove  stems.” 

No.  8286 — Dunning  &  Williams,  Dundee,  defendants.  Sam¬ 
ple  purchased  July  2 7,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis 
shows  “No  oil  of  lemon.” 

No.  8302 — C.  J.  Mutchow,  Dundee,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  July  2 7,  1906,  for  “honey.”  Analysis  shows  “Adul¬ 
terated  with  glucose.  Marked  in  small  red  letters  adulter¬ 
ated.  Not  conspicuous.” 

No.  8321 — W.  H.  Swartz  &  Co.,  Carpentersville,  defendants. 
Sample  purchased  July  27,  1906,  for  “extract  of  lemon.” 
Analysis  shows  “No  oil  of  lemon  in  extract.” 

No.  8246 — Lamarty  &  Lamarty,  Geneva,  defendants.  Sam¬ 
ple  purchased  July  23,  1906,  for  “ground  cloves.”  Analysis 
shows  “Ash  10.95  per  cent,  fiber  15.71  per  cent;  contains 
clove  stems  and  foreign  fiber.” 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

LIBEPTVVILLE. 

No.  6033 — Smith  &  Davis,  Libertyville,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  24,  1906,  for  “black  pepper.”  Analysis  shows 
“Pepper  adulterated  with  fiber  foreign  to  spice.” 

No.  6035— Wm.  Wrond,  Jr.,  Libertyville.  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  May  24,  1906,  for  “vanilla  extract  ”  Analysis  shows 
“Vanilla  extract  with  added  coumarin.  Illegal.” 

No.  6040 — M.  B.  Colby  Mercantile  Co.,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  24,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
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“Acid  4.18  per  cent,  solids  1.545  Per  cent,  ash  0.24  Per  cent- 
Low  in  solids  and  ash.  Not  legal.” 

No.  6043 — E.  E.  Ellsworth,  Libertyville,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  May  24,  1906,  for  “extract  of  lemon.”  Analysis 
shows  “No  oil  by  H.  C.  L.  test.” 

LEE  COUNTY. 

DIXON. 

No.  244. — Moyer  &  Earll,  91  Galena  St.,  Dixon,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  May  10,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “Acid  4.02  per  cent,  solids  0.69  per  cent,  ash  0.083 
per  cent.  Not  legal.” 

No.  249 — G.  W.  Hill.  104  N.  Galena  St.,  Dixon,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  May  10.  1906,  for  “pure  apple  cider  vine¬ 
gar.”  Analysis  shows  “Acid  3.98  per  cent,  solids  1.11  per  cent, 
ash  0.157  per  cent;  reac.  with  lead  sub.  ac.  Clear  solution, 
medium  ppt.” 

No.  252 — Dixon  Gro.  Co.,  Main  St.,  Dixon,  defendants. 
Sample  purchased  May  10,  1906,  for  “white  vinegar.”  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “Acid  3.90  per  cent.  Not  legal.” 

M'DONOUGH  COUNTY. 

MACOMB,  BUSH  NELL,  COLCHESTER. 

No.  4071 — McCann  Bros.,  Macomb,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  15,  1906.  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“No  oil  of  lemon.  Illegal.” 

No.  4073 — Gary  Adcock.  Jr.,  Macomb,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  May  15,  1906,  for  “pepper.”  Analysis  shows  "Ash 
6.61  per  cent,  fiber  20.75  per  cent.  Olive  stones  adulterant 
in  black  pepper.” 

No.  4074 — Gary  Adcock,  Jr.,  Macomb,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  May  15,  1906,  for  “cinnamon.”  Analysis  shows 
“Ash  5.81  per  cent,  fiber  20.86  per  cent.  Cinnamon  adulter¬ 
ated  with  some  olive  stones  and  wheat  seed,  with  starch  most 
like  tapioca.” 

No.  4085 — H.  K.  Smith  &  Co.,  Macomb,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  May  15,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“Acetic  acid  4.95  per  cent,  solids  2.12  per  cent,  ash  .05  per 
cent.  Low  in  ash.  Not  legal.” 

No.  uo86 — H.  K.  Smith  &  Co.,  Macomb,  defendants.  Sample 
taken  May  15,  1906,  for  “pepper.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash  7.23 
per  cent,  fiber, 17. 58  per  cent.  Adulterated  with  olive  stones.” 

No.  4088 — J.  C.  Garrison.  Macomb,  defendant.  Sample 
taken  May  15,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“4  per  cent,  total  solids  .27  per  cent,  ash  .04  per  cent;  reac¬ 
tion  with  lead  snbacetate — none.  Colored  distilled  vinegar.” 

No.  5000 — M.  Woods,  Macomb,  defendant.  Sample  taken 
May  15.  1906,  for  “cinnamon.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash  5.06 
per  cent,  ether  extract  4.75  per  cent,  fiber  19.58  per  cent. 
Cinnamon  adulterated  with  starch,  most  like  ginger.” 

No.  5008 — Empev  &  Pelley.  Macomb,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  16,  1906.  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“Acid  4.3  per  cent,  solids  1.45  per  cent,  ash  .24  per  cent. 
Cider  vinegar  low  in  solids.  Not  legal.” 

No.  5037 — W.  Shaley,  Bushnell,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  May  16,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“Acid  4.71  per  cent,  solids  1.26  per  cent,  ash  .16  per  cent; 
reaction  with  lead  subac.  Cloudiness.  Not  pure  cider  vine¬ 
gar.” 

No.  5035 — Spiker  Bros.,  Bushnell,  defendants.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased'  May  16.  1906,  for  “pepper.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash 
7.26  per  cent,  fiber  25.48  per  cent ;  black  pepper  adulterated 
with  olive  stones.” 

No.  5030 — Ralph  V.  McDonald,  Bushnell.  defendant.  Sam¬ 
ple  purchased  May  16.  1906.  for  “pepper.”  Analysis  shows 

“Ash  7. 1 1  per  cent,  fiber  15.25  per  cent,  total  E.  ext.  9.31  per 

cent;  pepper  shell.” 

No.  5029 — Ralnh  V.  McDonald,  Bushnell,  defendant.  Sam¬ 
ple  purchased  May  16.  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis 

shows  “Acetic  acid  4.26  per  cent,  solids  .17  per  cent,  ash  .07 

per  cent ;  reaction  with  lead  subac.,  none.  Colored  distilled 
vinegar.” 

No.  40.19 — Geo.  Guy  &  Co..  Colchester,  defendants.  Sample 
p”rchased  Mav  15,  T906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“Acid  2  f 9  fdup.)  per  cent,  solids  .90  per  cent,  ash  .47  per 
cent.  Not  cider  vinegar.  Verv  low  in  acid  and  solids.” 

No,  po^o — Geo.  Guy  &  Co.,  Colchester,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  is,  1006,  for  “pepper.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash 
8  2d  ner  cent,  total  ether  ext.  4.07  per  cent,  fiber  32.18  per  cent. 
Black  pepper  adulterated  with  brown  fiber  and  olive  stones.” 

No.  4056 — Terrill  Bros.,  Colchester,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  15,  1906,  for  “pepper.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash 
6.14  per  cent,  fiber  20.12  per  cent,  E.  ext.  6.99  per  cent.  Few 
olive  stones  in  B.  pepper.  Adulterated.” 

No.  4060 — Hovt.  Underhill  &  Boyd.  Colchester,  defendants. 
Sample  purchased  Mav  15,  1906.  for  “pepper.”  Analysis  shows 
“Ash  6.5  per  cent,  fiber  24.11  per  cent;  some  olive  stones  in 
black  pepper.  Illegal.” 

No.  406T — Wm.  Greener,  Colchester,  defendant.  Sample 


purchased  May  15,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
"Acid  5.05  per  cent,  solids  1.24  per  cent,  ash  .12  per  cent. 
Not  legal.” 

No.  4062 — W.  M.  Greener,  Colchester,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  May  15,  1906,  for  "pepper.”  Analysis  shows  "Ash 
7.89  per  cent,  fiber  14.95  per  cent,  E.  ext.  7.75  per  cent ;  too 
much  corky  fiber.” 

MADISON  COUNTY.  * 

GRANITE  CITY. 

No.  E447— Champion  Bros.,  Granite  City,  defendants.  Sam¬ 
ple  purchased  August  15,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “No  oil  in  lemon  extract.  Illegal.” 

No.  E451 — C.  H.  Sefton,  Granite  City,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  August  15,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis 
shows  “.3  of  1  per  cent  of  oil,  colored.” 

No.  E452 — C.  H.  Sefton,  Granite  City,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  August  15,  1906,  for  “cherry  phosphate.”  Analysis 
shows  it  to  be  "Artificial.” 

No.  E455 — Strackeljolm  &  Hess,  21 1  D  St.,  Granite  City, 
defendants.  Sample  purchased  August  15,  1906,  for  “maple 
syrup.”  Analysis  shows  “Not  maple  syrup.” 

No.  E456 — Strackeljohn  &  Hess,  21 1  D  St.,  Granite  City, 
defendants.  Sample  purchased  August  15,  1906,  for  "maple 
syrup.”  Analysis  shows  “Not  pure  maple  syrup.” 

No.  E453 — C.  H.  Sefton,  Granite  City,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  August  15,  1906,  for  “pure  pepper.”  Analysis  shows 
“Ash  6.39  per  cent,  fiber  23.78  per  cent.  Fiber  much  too  high. 
Contains  olive  stones  and  foreign  tissue.” 

MASON  COUNTY. 

HAVANA. 

No.  169 — E.  M.  Joyce,  Havana,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  May  18,  1906.  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“Is  not  cider  vinegar.” 

No.  179 — B.  F.  Ganson,  Havana,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  Mav  18.  1906.  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
vinegar  to  be  illegal. 

No.  1 67 — F.  &  C.  Borgelt,  Havana,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  18,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“No  oil  of  lemon.” 

No.  170 — E.  M.  Joyce,  Havana,  defendant.  Sa^nple  pur¬ 
chased  May  18,  1906,  tor  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“No  oil  of  lemon.  Illegal.” 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

HILLSBORO  AND  NOKOMIS. 

No.  162 — J.  C.  Barkley,  Hillsboro,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  April  16,  1906,  for  “mace.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash 
2.26  per  cent,  fiber  1.7  per  cent,  E.  Ext.  9.9  per  cent.  Mace 
adulterated  with  corn  starch.” 

No.  C281 — F.  Rolf.  Hillsboro,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  July  12,  1906,  for  “vinegar.”  Analysis  shows  “Acid 
3.26,  solids  1.75,  ash  .21.  Cider  vinegar  low  in  acid  and  ash.” 

No.  C283 — B.  F.  Boyd,  Hillsboro,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  July  12,  1906,  for  “apple  cider  vinegar.”  Analysis% 
shows  “Acid  3.89  per  cent.  Low  in  acid.” 

No.  C284 — C.  F.  Dort,  Hillsboro,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  July  12,  1906.  for  “apple  cider  vinegar.”  Analysis 
shows  “Colored  distilled  vinegar  low  in  acid  (3.3  per  cent)." 

No.  C285 — C.  F.  Dort,  Hillsboro,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  July  12,  1906,  for  “black  pepper.”  Analysis  shows 
“Ash  6.44  per  cent,  E.  ext.  3.25  per  cent.  Olive  stones  in  black 
pepper.” 

No.  C286 — C.  F.  Dort,  Hillsboro,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  July  12,  1906,  for  “mustard.”  Analysis  shows  “Mus¬ 
tard  adulterated  with  wheat  starch.” 

No.  166 — Shannon  &  Best,  Nokomis,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  April  20,  1906,  for  “apple  butter.”  Analysis  shows 
“Adulterated  with  glucose  (36.4  per  cent)  ;  benzoic  acid 

present.” 

No.  174 — C.  R.  Dey,  Nokomis.  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 

chased  April  20,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“0.41  per  cent  oil.” 

No.  175 — C.  R.  Dey,  Nokomis,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 

chased  April  20,  1906,  for  “black  pepper.”  Analysis  shows 
“Fiber  26.79  Per  cent,  ash  10.71  per  cent,  sand  3.19  per  cent, 
foreign  red  brown  fiber.  High  in  ash.  sand  and  fiber.” 

No.  176 — D.  F.  Lewis.  Nokomis,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  April  20,  1906,  for  “black  pepper.”  Analysis  shows 
“Ach  7.61,  fiber  18.38.  Adulterated  vith  pepper  shell.” 

No.  179 — Geo.  Engleman,  Nokomis,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  Aoril  20,  1906.  for  “black  peDper.”  Analysis 
shows  “Ash  8.67.  Sand,  black  and  .brown  fiber,  olive  stones, 
wheat  starch.  Not  leagl.” 

No.  180 — Geo.  Engleman.  Nokomis,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  April  20,  1906.  for  “ground  mustard.”  Analysis  shows 
“per  cent  5.65,  E.  ext.  6.78,  fiber  20.72.  Adulterated  with 

olive  stones,  foreign  fiber  and  starch.” 

No.  i8l — Geo.  Engleman,  Nokomis.  defendant.  Sample 
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purchased  April  20,  1906,  for  "ginger.”  Analysis  shows 
"Ginger  adulterated  with  olive  stones.” 

No.  182 — W.  E.  Hancock  &  Co.,  Nokomis,  defendant.  Sam¬ 
ple  purchased  April  20,  1906,  for  “apple  jelly.”  Analysis 
shows  “Glucose  mixture  (glucose  63.4).” 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

WAVERLY. 

No.  156 — C.  F.  Curtis,  Waverly,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  May  1 7,  1906,  for  "pepper.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash 
4.81,  e.  ext.  5.37  per  cent,  fiber  24.49  per  cent.  Black  pepper 
adulterated  with  wheat  starch." 

No.  161 — T.  H.  Coe,  Waverly,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  May  1 7,  1906,  for  "lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
“Less  than  0.5  per  cent  oil  of  lemon.  Illegal.” 

MOULTRIE  COUNTY. 

ARTHUR. 

No.  288 — Edwards  &  Harris,  Arthur,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  July  17,  1906,  for  “pure  apple  vinegar.”  Analysis 
shows  “Colored  distilled  vinegar.” 

No.  295 — Piper  Bros.,  Arthur,  defendants.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  July  17,  1906,  for  “apple  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“Colored  distilled  vinegar,  low  in  acid.” 

No.  296 — O.  B.  Warren  &  Co.,  Arthur,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  July  17,  1906,  for  "apple  cider  vinegar.”  Analysis 
shows  “Colored  distilled  vinegar,  low  in  acid." 

OGLE  COUNTY. 

STILLMAN  VALLEY. 

No.  154 — Geo.  S.  Preston,  Stillman  Valley,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  March  26,  1906,  for  "black  pepper.’  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  “Ash  9.38  per  cent,  fiber  16.33.  Sand  and  pepper 
shell.  Adulterated.” 

No.  158 — Wallace  Reveil,  Stillman  Valley,  defendant.  Sam¬ 
ple  purchased  March  27,  1906,  for  “extract  of  raspberry." 
Analysis  shows  “Artificial  raspberry  extract.” 

No.  159 — Wallace  Revell,  Stillman  Valley,  defendant.  Sam¬ 
ple  purchased  March  26,  1906,  for  "extract  of  pineapple." 
•Analysis  shows  “Artificial  pineapple  extract.  Not  legal.” 

ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY. 

ROCK  ISLAND  AND  MOLINE. 

No.  233 — Economy  Gro.  Co.,  1515  Second  Ave.,  Rock 
Island,  defendants.  Sample  purchased  May  8,  1906,  for 
“pepper.”  Analysis  shows  "Ash  2.94,  fiber  23.79,  black  pepper 
adulterated  with  brown  corky  tissue  and  corn  starch.” 

No.  237 — Modern  Tea  Co.,  1625  3d  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  de¬ 
fendants.  Sample  purchased  May  8,  1906,  for  “vanilla  ex¬ 
tract.”  Analysis  shows  “Some  vanillin,  some  coumarin.  Not 
legal.”  ' 

No.  239 — Modern  Tea  Co.,  1625  3d  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  de¬ 
fendants.  Sample  purchased  May  8,  1906,  for  “pepper. 

Analysis  shows  “Ash  3.62,  fiber  21.82.  Foreign  black  brown 
woody  tissue.” 

No.  240 — Modern  Tea  Co.,  1625  3d  Ave..  Rock  Island,  de¬ 
fendants.  Sample  purchased  May  8,  1906,  for  “cloves.”  An¬ 
alysis  shows  “Ash  7.37,  fiber  17.27.  Clove  stems  adulterant." 

No.  213 — E.  Cumpson,  1832  3d  Ave.,  Moline,  defendant. 

Sample  purchased  May  7.  1906,  for  "pepper.  Analysis  shows 
“Fiber  24.02  per  cent.  Olive  stones  adulterant.” 

No.  216— G.  L.  Benson,  502  15th  St..  Moline,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  May  7,  1906,  for  “black  pepper.  Analysis 
shows  “Ash  7.91  per  cent,  fiber  179  per  cent,  foreign  black 
corky  tissue  in  excess.  Adulterated  black  pepper.’ 

No.  214— E.  Cumoson,  1832  3d  Ave.,  Moline,  defendant. 

Sample  purchased  May  7.  1906.  for  “lemon  extract.”  An¬ 
alysis  shows  “Oil  0.48  per  cent,  aniline  dye.” 

No.  219 — Ed.  Nelson,  1514  6th  Ave.,  Moline,  defendant. 

Sample  purchased  May  7,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract."  An¬ 
alysis  shows  “Oil  0.48  ner  cent,  aniline  dye.” 

STEPHENSON  COUNTY. 

FREEPORT  AND  LENA. 

No.  2941— H.  Korff,  95  Galena  St.,  Freeport,  defendant. 

Sample  purchased  March  9,  1906,  for  “pure  pepper.  Analysis 
shows  “Ash  8.01,  fiber  25.51.  Adulterated  with  fiber." 

No.  2943— Chas.  Mellnick,  94  Galena  St.,  Freeport,  defend¬ 
ant.  Sample  purchased  March  9,  1906,  for  “pure  cider  vine¬ 
gar.”  Analysis  shows  “Acid  3 73,  solids  1.998.  ash  0.475.  Low 
in  acid.” 

No.  2951 — C.  D.  Cramer,  96  Galena  St.,  Freeport,  defend¬ 
ant.  Sample  purchased  March  9,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract." 
Analysis  shows  “Oil  of  lemon  0.48.” 

No  2954—  S.  Hermsmeier  &  Son,  123  Galena  St..  Freeport, 
defendants.  Sample  purchased  March  9,  1906,  for  “lemon 
extract.”  Analvsis  shows  “No  oil  of  lemon.” 

No.  2975 — E.  L.  Cronkite,  Freeport,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  March  9,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“Acid  3.81,  solids  1.511,  ash  0.286.  Low  in  acid  and  solids.’ 

No.  2998— G.  R.  Rummel  &  Son,  27  Stephenson  St.,  Free¬ 
port.  defendants.  Sample  purchased  March  9.  1906,  for 


“vinegar.”  Analysis  shows  “Acid  3.90,  solids  0.144,  ash 
0.032.  Low  in  acid.  Not  legal.” 

No.  B301 — A.  M.  Piper,  Lena,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  July  10,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
"No  oil  of  lemon.” 

No.  302 — J.  G.  Sachs,  Lena,  defendant.  Sample  purchased 
July  10,  1906,  for  “lemon  extract.”  Analysis  shows  “No  oil 
of  lemon.  Illegal.” 

No.  306— J.  J.  Schleder,  Lena,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  July  10,  1906,  for  “cloves.”  Analysis  shows  “Ash 
8.38,  fiber  10.25.  Cloves  adulterated  with  bean  starch  and 
bast  fiber.” 

WHITESIDE  COUNTY. 


STERLING. 

No.  272 — G.  M.  Geddes,  Locust  St.,  Sterling,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  May  11,  1906.  for  “cider  vinegar.”  An¬ 
alysis  shows  “Ash  4.10,  solids  0.235  per  cent,  ash  0.35  per 
cent.  Not  legal. 

No.  258 — G.  M.  Geddes,  Locust  St.,  Sterling,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  May  11,  1909,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  An¬ 
alysis  shows  “Acid  4.10,  solids,  0.22  per  cent,  ash  0.03  per 
cent.” 

No.  260 — Gaulrupp  &  Flock,  Sterling,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  11,  1906,  for  “white  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
"Acid  2.40  per  cent.” 

No.  262 — Gaulrupp  &  Flock,  Sterling,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  11,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
"Acid  4.20,  solids  1.258  per  cent,  ash  0.054  per  cent.”  Reaction 
with  lead  sub.  ac.  Clear  solution,  very  small  ppt.” 

No.  260 — Ahrens  Bros.,  20  W.  Third  St.,  Sterling,  defend¬ 
ants.  Sample  purchased  May  11,  1906,  for  “white  distilled 
vinegar.”  Analysis  shows  “Acid  3.52  per  cent.” 

No.  261 — Gaulrupp  &  Fiock.  Sterling,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  May  11,  1906,  for  "white  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“Acid  2.40  per  cent.” 

No.  267 — Mathias  Schmitz,  Ave.  B,  Sterling,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  May  n,  1906,  for  “vanilla  extract.”  An¬ 
alysis  shows  “Artificial  extract  of  vanillin.  Coumarin  added.” 

WILLIAMSON  COUNTY. 

MARION. 

No.  257 — -E.  W.  Hern,  Marion,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  June  7,  1906.  for  “apple  cider  vinegar."  Analysis 
shows  “Acid  4.93,  solids  0.94,  ash  0.06.  Illegal.” 

No.  258 — J.  M.  &  W.  H.  Campbell,  Marion,  defendants. 
Sample  purchased  June  7,  1906,  for  “strawberry  extract.” 
Analysis  shows  “Artificial  extract.  Not  legal." 

No.  264 — Alexander  Bros.,  Marion,  defendants.  Sample 
purchased  June  7,  1906.  for  “pepper.”  Analysis  shows  “Black 
pepper  adulterated  with  brown  fiber  tissue,  looks  red.  Not 
legal.” 

No.  266 — A.  L.  Cline,  Marion,  defendant.  Sample  pur¬ 
chased  June  7,  1906,  for  “vanilla  extract.”  Analysis  shows 
"Colored  artificial  extract  of  vanillin.  Illegal.  ' 
WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

PECATONICA. 

No.  133 — Goodwin  &  Babcock,  Pecatonica,  defendants. 
Sample  purchased  April  6,  1906.  for  “pepper.”  Analysis  shows 
“Ash  7.77.  fiber  20.11.  Some  olive  stones  and  foreign  brown 
tissue.  Not  legal.” 

No  !87 — Tarbert  &  Richardson.  Pecatonica.  defendants. 
Sample  purchased  April  6,  1906,  for  “ginger  ”  Analysis  shows 
“Ginger  with  some  added  corn  starch.  Not  legal.” 

No.  189— Tarbert  &  Richardson,  Pecatonica,  defendants. 
Sample  purchased  April  6.  1906,  for  “pepper.”  Analysis 
shows  “Black  pepper  adulterated  with  black  corky  tissue. 
Not  legal.” 

FULTON  COUNTY. 


CANTON. 

No.  5058 — E.  Tanner  Co.,  66  So.  Main  St.,  Canton,  defend¬ 
ant.  Sample  purchased  May  17,  1906,  for  “white  pickling 
vinegar.”  Analysis  shows  “Acid  5-19-  Contained  white 
solid.” 

No.  5067— Canton  Gro.  Co..  Canton,  defendant.  Sample 
purchased  May  17,  1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  Analysis  shows 
“Acid  4.07,  solids  2.71,  ash  0.14,  ash  alkalinity  10.  reac.  with 
lead  sub.  ac„  small  ppt..  very  slight  cloudiness.  Abnormal 
in  ash,  alkalinity  and  lead  subacetate  test.  Not  legal.” 

No.  5091— W.  H.  Hunter,  So.  Main  St..  Canton,  defendant. 
Sample  purchased  May  17.  .1906,  for  “cider  vinegar.”  An¬ 
alysis  shows  “Acid  4-46.  solids,  2.08,  ash  0.12,  ash  alkalinity 
9.’ reaction  with  lead  subacetate,  very  small  ppt.,  cloudy  sol. 
Abnormal  in  ash.  alk.  and  lead  subacetate  test.  Not  legal.” 

No.  5053 — Swearingen  &  Co..  10  No.  Main  St.,  Canton,  de¬ 
fendant.  "  Sample  purchased  Mav  17.  1906,  for  “cider  vine¬ 
gar.”  Analysis  shows  “Acid  4.68,  solids  2.06,  ash  0.13,  ash 
alk.  10,  reac"  with  lead  sub.  ac.,  slight  ppt.,  very  cloudy.  Ab¬ 
normal  ash.  alk.  of  ash  and  lead  subacetate  test.  Not  legal.” 
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No.  5044— Jos.  Barney  &  Son,  69  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Canton, 
defendant.  Sample  purchased  May  17,  1906,  for  “cider  vine¬ 
gar.”  Analysis  shows  “Acid  4.93,  solids  2.35,  ash  0.101,  reac. 
with  lead  subac.,  slight  ppt.,  cloudy  sol.,  alk.  of  ash  6.6  cc. 
Low  in  ash,  pb.  subac.  test,  abnormal,  low  in  alk.  of  ash. 
Not  legal.” 

No.  5069 — J.  H.  Gilroy  &  Son,  100  Elm  St.,  Canton,  de¬ 
fendants.  Sample  purchased  May  17,  1906,  for  “cider  vine¬ 
gar.”  Analysis  shows  “Acid  4.66,  solids  2.06,  ash  0.14,  ash 
alk.  8.3,  reaction  with  lead  subac.,  No.  ppt.,  cloudiness.  Ab¬ 
normal  in  ash,  alk.  and  lead  subac.  test.  Not  legal.  ’ 


PURE  FOOD  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  E.  K.  Slater's  last 
weekly  report  makes  a  much  better  showing  for  the  purity  of 
food  products  sold  in  this  state  than  some  recent  bulletins 
issued  by  the  commission.  The  products  mentioned  in  Com¬ 
missioner  Slater’s  last  bulletin  are  vinegars,  candy,  beverages, 
extracts  and  flavors,  lard,  baking  powder,  maple  products, 
syrups  and  molasses,  butter,  spices,  honey  and  olive  oil. 

Of  twenty-nine  samples  of  vinegars  analyzed  twenty-five 
were  reported  legal,  four  illegal.  The  illegal  brands  and  the 
manufacturers  thereof  were  as  follows : 

1231.  Cider  vinegar;  F.  C.  Johnson,  Kishwaukee.  Sample 
not  a  genuine  apple  cider  vinegar. 

1235.  Cider  vinegar;  O.  T.  Lund,  Lyle.  Acetic  acid,  4.39 
per  cent;  solids,  1.96  per  cent.  Below  legal  standard  in  acetic 
acid  and  total  solids. 

1238.  Vinegar;  Sidney  Fairchild  &  Co.,  New  \ork.  Illegal. 
Not  labeled  as  required. 

1237.  Cider  vinegar;  Golden  Crown  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Minneapolis.  Illegal.  Acetic  acid,  4.45  per  cent.  Below 
standard  in  acetic  acid ;  also  not  a  genuine  apple  cider  vinegar. 

Seventeen  samples  of  candy  were  examined,  eleven  being 
reported  legal  and  six  illegal. "  All  of  the  illegal  candies  were 
colored  with  coal  tar  dye.  Analysis  was  made  of  fourteen 
beverages  and  of  this  total  twelve  were  legal,  two  declared 
illegal.  The  showing  on  extracts  and  flavors  was  not  so 
good ;  out  of  a  total  of  eleven  samples  analyzed  five  were  legal 
and  six  illegal.  33  1-3  per  cent  of  the  samples  of  lard  analyzed 
were  impure.  Only  one  sample  baking  powder  was  examined 
and  it  was  declared  mislabeled  as  the  names  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  were  not  given.  Three  samples  of  syrup  and  molasses 
were  reported  on  and  all  declared  legal.  Of  the  butters  all 
were  pure.  Three  brands  of  spices  were  analyzed ;  all  were 
found  legal.  Both  the  samples  of  honey  and  olive  oil  ex¬ 
amined  were  pronounced  pure. 

When  the  Minnesota  pure  food  law  was  passed,  retailers 
were  warned  not  to  keep  old  goods  on  their  shelves.  Com¬ 
missioner  Slater  showed  plainly  that  the  requirements  of  the 
law  operated  against  all  food  products,  packed,  canned,  pre¬ 
served,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  old  laws.  Even  after  the 
food  law  became  operative  the  co-operation  between  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  merchants  led  to  orders  being  given  to  in¬ 
spectors  not  to  make  arrests  on  first  violation  of  the  new  laws, 
but  to  aid  in  educating  the  retailers  on  legal  and  illegal  goods. 

The  gerat  majority  of  retailers  did  as  requested  and,  by 
making  a  price,  sold  the  old  goods.  Some,  however,  ignored 
the  law  and  advice  and  continued  to  expose  old  goods  on  top 
shelves  and  elsewhere.  When  caught  and  fined  they  expected 
packers  and  jobbers  to  pay  the  fine.  Because  of  the  injustice 
to  packers  and  jobbers  resulting  from  the  carelessness  of 
these  retailers.  Commissioner  Slater  consented  to  affix  the 
words  “Old  Goods”  to  all  such  cases  where  illegal  articles 
were  reported. 

Henceforth  only  articles  that  have  been  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  since  the  present  food  laws  became  effective  will  be 
shown  in  the  reports  of  the  analyses  made  by  the  Department. 
Manufacturers,  jobbers  and  packers  whose  new  pack  will 
pass  under  the  law  will  not  be  handicapped  by  “Old  Goods.” 


A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  FAT  IN  MILK. 

The  new  non-acid,  or,  as  it  is  named  by  the  author, 
the  salt  method,  for  the  rapid  determination  of  fat  in 
milk  is  given  favorable  recognition,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  formulae  of  the  salt  solution  is  kept  secret  and 
therefore  a  proprietary  article. 

The  process  is  conducted  similar  to  the  other  cen¬ 
trifugal  processes  using  the  Gerber  machine. 

According  to  Siegfelt  the  secret  casein  dissolving 
mixture  consists  of  sodium  chloride,  sodium  hydroxide, 


Rochelle  salt,  and  a  small  quantity  of  coloring  matter. 

A  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  230  grams  of  this 
mixture  in  a  liter  of  water,  11  c.c.  of  this  solution,  10 
c.C.  of  milk  and  6  c.c.  isobutyl  alcohol  are  mixed  in 
the  acid  butyrometer,  which  is  then  placed  in  a  water 
bath  at  450  degrees  C.  for  3  minutes  and  then  centri¬ 
fuged  3  minutes.  The  results  by  this  method  are  in 
close  agreement  with  the  acid  method  and  are  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  presence  of  formalin  or  potassium 
chromate  in  the  milk,  the  former  of  which  is  some¬ 
times  added  to  commercial  milk  and  the  latter  is  much 
used  in  creameries  in  composite  sample. 


NO  WOOD  ALCOHOL  IN  FLAVORING  EX¬ 
TRACTS. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Henry  H. 
Kracke,  in  charge  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  makes 
the  following  statement,  in  justice,  he  says,  to  certain 
manufacturers  of  flavoring  extracts  in  this  city,  whose 
product  recently  has  been  analyzed  by  the  state 
chemist : 

“A  short  time  ago  an  article  appeared  in  a  local 
publication  stating  that  wood  alcohol  had  been  found 
in  flavoring  extracts,  purchased  in  certain  stores  in 
New  York  City.  The  article  neither  disclosed  the  name 
of  the  concern  nor  the  address.  The  matter  was  im¬ 
mediately  taken  up  by  this  department,  and  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  samples  obtained  included  those  spoken 
of  in  the  publication.  The  chemist’s  analysis  shows 
that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  statement  that 
they  contained  wood  alcohol. 

“Statements  such  as  appeared  in  the  publication  re¬ 
ferred  to  tend  only  to  create  a  suspicion  in  the  trade, 
and,  in  reality,  accomplish  nothing ;  if  anything,  they 
serve  only  to  injure  the  trade  of  those  who  place  pure 
goods  on  the  market.” 


SAWDUST  IN  FLOUR  AND  BREAD. 

P.  Pagamna  gives  a  colorometric  method  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  sawdust  in  flour,  corn  meal  and  similar  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  depends  upon  the  observation  that  wood  when 
treated  with  paraphenylendiamin  and  acetic  acid 
gives  an  orange  red  color.  Wheat,  corn,  etc.,  do  not 
give  the  reaction. 


TESTS  FOR  FUSIL  OIL  IN  WHISKEY. 

Prof.  A.  Lasche  has  made  exhaustive  tests  of  the  Roese 
Method  and  the  Allen  Manquardt  method  of  obtaining  fusel 
oil  in  whisky.  He  substantiates  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Pol- 
man  that  Schidvowitz,  modification  of  the  Allen  Marquardt 
method  is  wholly  unreliable,  and  that  the  Roese  method  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  Pie  further  recommends  that  the  fusel 
oil  be  reported  calculated  to  100  U.  S.  proof  spirits  and  not 
on  sample  as  submitted. 


FUNGI  FLAVORS  CHEESE. 

Pemcillium  camembenti  is  the  fungi  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  flavor  of  Camembert  cheese. 

Penicillium  requeforti  preforms  a  like  office  in  the 
manufacture  of  Roquefort  cheese.  Oidium  Iactis  is 
regularly  found  in  Limburger,  American  Brie,  Isigny 
and  Camembert. 


It  is  not  yet  conclusively  proven  that  sugar  is  a  nor¬ 
mal  constituted  of  cinnamon  and  mace. 

*  *  * 

The  Indiana  Board  of  Health  reports  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  food  and  drugs  analyzed  to  be  adulterated. 
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IOWA  WOMEN  IO  STUDY  FOOD  LAWS. 

The  new  Iowa  laws  for  the  regulation  of  foodstuffs  and 
the  restriction  of  child  labor  are  to  be  studied  in  detail  this 
year  by  the  Mothers’  Child  Study  Club.  Last  season  the 
question  of  pure  foods  and  commercial  adulteration  were 
given  some  attention  by  the  writers  of  different  papers,  but 
this  season  the  investigation  is  to  be  pursued  more  syste¬ 
matically  and  the  members  are  to  be  shown  how  to  make 
their  own  tests  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale.  A 
familiarity  with  the  state  laws  is  to  be  acquired. 

The  program  for  the  season  includes  several  other  studies 
of  interest  to  mothers  and  housewives.  The  work  is  divided 
into  two  departments,  child  study  proper  and  domestic 
science.  The  sessions,  which  are  open  to  all  interested  are 
held  every  Wedr^sday.  Mrs.  Julia  Clark  Hallam,  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  organization,  is  the  president,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hard¬ 
ing,  vice  president,  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kifer,  secreary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

THE  PROGRAM. 


In  detail  the  program  for  the  year  is  as  follows  : 

October  17 — Hostess,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Russell;  “The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Child.”  Topics :  “Beginnings,  Physical  and  Men¬ 
tal,”  Mrs.  Alfred  Hallam;  “Early  Faults,”  Mrs.  A.  T.  Ben¬ 
nett;  “Precocity,”  Mrs.  Francis  Davis;  “Clothing”  (with 
demonstrations),  Mrs.  E.  Beaumont. 

October  24 — Hostess,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Patrick;  paper,  “The 
Chronic  Diseases  of  Children,”  Dr.  Adelaide  Thomas. 

October  31 — Cooking  demonstration  at  high  school;  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  George  Ellerd ;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Cody,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Car¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Otis  Garrison;  luncheon  served  at  5  o’clock. 

November  7 — Hostess,  Mrs.  E.  Beaumont;  a  class  drill 
upon  the  pure  food  law  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  passed  by  the 
general  assembly  of  1905-6,  becoming  a  law  July  4,  1906. 

November  14 — Hostess,  Mrs.  Horace  Barr;  a  class  drill 
upon  the  child  labor  law  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  passed  by  the 
general  assembly  of  1905-6,  becoming  a  law  July  1,  1906. 

November  21— Hostess,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Haynes;  “The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Child,”  continued.  Topics:  “Punishment  and 
Correction,”  Mrs.  J.  W.  Frizzell;  “Untruthfulness  and  the 
Polite  Lie,”  “Disobedience.” 

November  28 — Hostess,  Mrs.  Frederick  Heizer;  “The  De¬ 
velopment  of  a  Child,”  continued.  Topics:  “Laziness,”  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Kifer;  “Selfishness,”  “Jealousy.” 

December  5 — Hostess,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Beardsley;  paper,  "Ihe 
Young  Mother,”  Mrs.  George  Soltau. 

December  12 — Hostess,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bennett ;  _  paper  and 
demonstration,  “Dress  Suitable  and  Healthful.  "Kitchen 
Dress,”  “Underwear,”  “Shoes,”  “Supporters,”  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Beardsley,  assisted  by  Mrs.  G.  F.  Beardsley,  Mrs.  Horace 
Barr,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Dean. 

December  14 — Federation  luncheon  to  club  members  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  George  Elerd,  1519  Jackson  street,  1  o’clock 
p.  m. ;  committee,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Beardsley,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Patrick. 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Bennett,  Mrs.  George  Coulson,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Haynes ; 
program,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Taylor. 

December  19  and  26 — No  meeting  on  account  of  holidays. 

January  2— Hostess,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Carter;  “Character  Build¬ 
ing.”  Topics,  “Original  Goodness,”  Mrs.  Julia  C.  Hallam; 
“Example  Versus  Precept,”  Mrs.  Jennie  Fogg;  “Right  Doing 
Made  Easy,”  Mrs.  F.  M.  Harding. 

January  9— At  plumbing  headquarters;  plumbing  demon¬ 
stration  ;  “Kitchen  Plumbing,”  Mrs.  W.  E.  Russell ;  "House¬ 
hold  Plumbing.” 

January  16— “Character  Building,”  continued.  Topics: 
“The  Law  Making  Habit,”  Mrs.  F.  A.  Seaman:  “Live  with 
Your  Children,”  Mrs.  Charles  Longval ;  “Sympathy.” 

January  23— Hostess,  Mrs.  William  Jepson;  paper,  “The 
Power  of  Suggestion,”  Mrs.  J.  H.  Quick. 

January  30— Hostess,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Dean;  “Character  Build¬ 
ing,”  continued.  Topics:  “Toys,”  Mrs.  O.  Sullivan;  Dan¬ 
gerous  Pastimes,”  Mrs.  John  Mulhall;  “Earth,  Air  and  Wa¬ 
ter:”  “Outside  Amusements,”  Mrs.  Geo.  Scott. 

February  6— Hostess,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Taylor;  paper,  “Demo- 
cracv  in  the  Home,”  Dr.  Willis  McFadden. 

February  13— Hostess.  Mrs.  Otis  Harrison;  “The  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  House,”  “The  Living  Room”  (demonstration), 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Frost;  “The  Dining  Room”  (demonstration), 
Mrs.  R..  F.  Patrick. 

February  20— Hostess,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hogan;  paper,  Adole¬ 
scence,”  Mrs.  F.  M.  Harding. 

February  21 — Social  evening  to  members  and  friends  of  the 
cb’b  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Hallam,  1524  Summit 
avenue  •  social  committe,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kifer.  Mrs.  C.  Mathews ; 
program,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Quick.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Stevens 

February  28 — Hostess,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Jordan ;  Household 
Accounts,”  Mrs.  L.  C.  Jeep;  “Household  Inventory,”  Mrs. 


T.  S.  Ingersoll;  “Unnecessary  Expenditure,”  Mrs.  James 
Mulhall. 

March  6 — Hostess,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Crary;  paper,  “How  to  In¬ 
terest  Children  in  Birds,”  Mrs.  H.  J.  Taylor;  “The  Robin,” 
Mrs.  Howard  Peirce;  “The  Meadow  Lark,”  Mrs.  O.  Wat- 
land;  “The  Wren,”  Mrs.  W.  S.  White. 

March  13 — Hostess,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kelly;  paper,  “How  to  In¬ 
terest  Children  in  Flowers — Early  Spring  Flowers,”  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Walker;  “Nasturtiums  and  Sweet  Peas,”  Mrs.  J.  M.  Crary; 
“Our  Common  Perennials,”  Mrs.  Jennie  Fogg. 

March  20 — Hostess,  Mrs.  Howard  Peirce;  paper,  “The 
Psychological  Influence  of  Sex,”  Mrs.  Julia  C.  Hallam. 

March  27 — Hostess,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kifer ;  annual  business  and 
social  meeting,  special  program  in  charge  of  officers ;  social 
committee,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Loomis,  Mrs.  John  Mulhall,  Mrs.  T. 
W.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Newbower. 

The  committees  of  the  club  are  as  follows : 

Program — Mrs.  Hallam,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Harding,  Mrs. 
Kifer,  Mrs.  Ellerd. 

Domestic  Science — Mrs.  George  Ellerd,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Patrick, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Jeep. 

Methods  of  Work — Mrs.  Harding,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Oakley,  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Russell. 

Membership — Mrs.  Frost,  Mrs.  Alfred  Hallam,  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Jordan. 

School  Co-Operation — Mrs.  Hallam,  Mrs.  Harding. 


REPORT  FROM  LABORATORY  OF  MINNE¬ 
SOTA  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Lab.  No.  61 — Catsup,  “Doris”  brand.  Shipped  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Illegal.  Colored  with  coal  tar 
dye.  The  law  don’t  permit  any  kind  of  color. 

Lab.  No.  1 13 — Green  fruit  color.  Shipped  by  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Illegal.  Sample  is  a  coal  tar  dye. 

Lab.  No.  1331 — Extract  of  Cinnamon,  Seroco  brand.  Ship¬ 
ped  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Illegal.  Colored 
with  coal  tar  dye. 

Lab.  No.  435 — Cream  of  Tartar.  Sold  for  pure.  Shipped 
by  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Illegal.  Sample 
is  an  imitation  cream  of  tartar.  Contains  no  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar. 

Lab.  No.  1332 — Extract  of  Wintergreen.  Shipped  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Illegal.  Colored  with  coal  tar  dye. 

Lab.  No.  432 — Baking  Powder,  “Index”  brand.  Shipped  by 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Illegal.  Is  not 
labeled  as  required  by  law. 

Lab.  No.  791 — Colored  sugar.  Shipped  by  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Sample  is  colored  with  coal  tar. 

Lab.  No.  8 — Evaporated  cream,  “Peerless”  brand.  Shipped 
by  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Illegal.  Sample 
is  simply  evaporated  milk. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  a  sample  of  ground  mustard,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Larkin  Co.,  New  York,  was  reported  illegal, 
colored  with  turmeric.  This  report  was  made  through  a 
clerical  error.  Mention  of  this  is  made  in  justice  to  the  firm 
mentioned. 


FOOD  NOTES  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Honey  vinegar  is  manufactured  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  Holland.  A  number  of  samples  were  exam¬ 
ined  and  found  to  possess  an  agreeable  aroma  and 
taste. 

4  4  4 

AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  MILK 

H.  D.  Richmond  gives  the  average  composition  of 
milk,  as  supplied  to  the  Aleshttrg  Dairy  Co.,  London, 
for  the  year  1905  as  follows ; 

Specific  gravity  . I0323 

Total  solids  . . .12.70 

Fat  .  3-73 

S.Fat  . 8.97 

The  average  morning  milk  contained  3.73  per  cent 
fat,  the  average  evening  milk,  3.91  per  cent. 
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THE  FOOD  COMMISSION  MEETING. 

As  per  announcement  in  our  last  issue  the  commit¬ 
tee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  met  in  New  York 
City  to  listen  to  representatives  of  trade  interests  before 
recommending-  rules  and  regulations  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Law.  These  meet¬ 
ings  were  no  doubt  very  interesting  and  instructive  to 
Mr.  Gary  and  Mr.  North,  providing  they  could  keep 
awake,  and  Dr.  Wiley  had  an  extra  good  opportunity 
to  freshen  up  on  kindergarten  chemistry.  It  was 
■stated  on  eminent  authority  that  HaO  is  the  formula 
of  water,  that  salt  is  chloride  of  sodium  and  borax 
simply  biborate  of  sodium.  Dr.  Wiley  stated  that  all 
matter  was  subdivided  under  the  three  classifications 
of  animal  kingdom,  vegetable  kingdom  and  mineral 
kingdom,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  developed  as  to 
how  coal  tar  colors  should  be  classified. 

Brought  down  to  its  ultimate  analysis,  the  meetings 
were  simply  an  opportunity  for  the  manufacturers  of 
food  products  to  present  argument  why  their  pet  meth¬ 
ods  of  deception,  and  misleading  labels  should  be  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  operation  of  the  food  law.  A  few 
were  there  to  advocate  the  use  of  chemical  preserva¬ 
tives  and  coal  tar  colors.  As  usually  the  case,  all  who 
went  before  the  commission  were  earnest  advocates 
of  the  food  law  applied  to  other  people’s  business,  but 
had  good  and  weighty  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
applied  to  their  own.  Having  glanced  at  the  argu¬ 
ments,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  glazing  of 
coffee  is  a  commercial  necessity,  that  fusel  oil  ought 
to  he  on  every  sideboard,  that  preservatives,  particular¬ 
ly  borax  and  benzoic  acid  have  preserved  thousands  of 
lives  and  that  aniline  colors  are  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race. 

It  seems  too,  that  sulphurous  acid  should  be  allowed 
in  dried  fruit  and  saccharine  in  canned  corn  if  properly 
labeled.  Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  conceded 
by  some  ice  cream  manufacturers  that  ice  cream  should 
contain  as  much  butter  fat  as  milk.  According  to  re¬ 
ports,  Dr.  Wiley  promised  reasonable  regulations. 

This  school  for  the  education  of  the  laity  on  food 
manufacturing  problems  is  very  valuable  and,  no 
doubt,  if  the  knowledge  loosened  at  this  meeting  had 
been  generally  diffused  and  assimilated  a  year  ago,  the 
cock  and  bull  stories  so  widely  disseminated  by  the  yel- 
'low  press  to  influence  the  people  into  passing  a  par¬ 


ticular  national  food  law  would  have  been  given  the 
place  they  deserved  in  the  advertising  columns. 

Yet  we  fail  to  see  under  what  authority  these  meet¬ 
ings  are  held.  Congress  surely  did  not  provide  for 
them.  The  sponsors  for  the  bill  often  stated  that 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  food  law  had 
been  violated  would  be  settled  by  the  courts  and  not 
by  arbitrary  standards  and  regulations.  True,  it  was 
provided  that  certain  regulations  as  to  collection  and 
examination  of  samples  should  be  made,  and  provided 
a  committee  of  cabinet  members  to  draft  them,  but  that 
this  committee  should  try  to  resolve  itself  into  a  scien¬ 
tific  body,  to  pass  on  the  purety  of  food  products  will 
be  astonishing  to  those  who  voted  for  the  bill.  Con¬ 
gress  will  no  doubt  see  the  folly  of  giving  Dr.  Wiley 
an  opportunity  to-  magnify  his  functions  and  will  try 
to  so  define  the  duties  of  the  public  office  which  he 
now  holds,  to  prevent  his  over-riding  congress  and  the 
laws  of  the  countrv. 


LET  DOWN  THE  BARS. 

The  American  Food  Journal  while  favoring  a  fed¬ 
eral  food  law  which  would  enable  the  state  food  com¬ 
missioners  to  inflict  direct  punishment  on  manufac¬ 
turers  and  jobbers  living  outside  the  state  could  not 
support  the  Heyburn  and  Hepburn  bills  before  the 
House  and  Senate.  Although  the  compromise  hill, 
which  passed  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  original 
hills  it  still  lacked  a  good  deal  of  being  as  good  as  the 
American  Food  Journal’s  National  Pure  Food  Bill. 
In  our  objection  to  the  bill  demanded  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  officials  we  particularly  said  that  it  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  enforcement  of  state  food  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations.  To  quote  verbatim,  in  an  article  running 
through  several  issues,  we  said :  “Should  there  be  a 
national  law  enacted  which  would  attempt  to  regulate 
this  subject  there  would  of  necessity  be  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  national  laws  and  the  state  laws  both  as  to 
the  law  itself  and  the  standard  of  purity  under  which 
the  law  would  be  enforced.  Periodicals  and  people 
who  have  been  discussing  the  pure  food  problem  have 
been  talking  as  though  a  national  law  would  supersede 
and  wipe  out  the  state  law  when  such  would  not  be  the 
case,  though  it  would  have  the  effect  of  interfering  ma¬ 
terially  zvith  the  state  zvork.” 

A  letter  enclosing  this  argument  was  also  sent  to  the 
State  Food  Commissioners  with  a  copy  of  our  bill,  and 
we  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  thereon.  All  but 
one,  Commissioner  Ladd  of  North  Dakota,  preferred 
The  American  Food  Journal’s  food  bill.  In  his  reply 
he  said :  “The  statements  of  the  regulations  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  circular  are  according  to  my  judgment 
false  and  misleading.  The  enactment  of  the  law  as 
now  before  Congress  would  in  no  wise  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  states  to  regulate  the  sale  of  products 
as  we  do  now.  Neither  does  it  force  upon  us  any 
standards.  We  are  at  liberty  to  fix  by  statute  our  own 
standards,  to  adopt  those  of  the  United  States  or  such 
as  prepared  by  food  commissioners  themselves,  or  any 
other  standard  which  seems  most  wise  for  work  in  the 
state.” 

After  treating  the  man  of  straw  in  this  shocking 
fashion,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  Com¬ 
missioner  Ladd  is  the  first  state  food  official  to  “holler.” 
He  has  issued  an  official  circular  warning  the  people 
that  there  is  an  effort  to  harmonize  the  North  Dakota 
food  law  and  the  national  law.  North  Dakota  has  a 
drastic  food  law.  The  national  law  is  what  Dr.  Wiley 
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may  make  it.  It  is  now  learned  that  although  Dr. 
Wiley  made  much  use  of  the  terms  “painted  butter" 
and  “embalmed  foods"  when  the  food  bill  Was  before 
Congress,  neither  artificial  coloring  or  preservatives 
will  be  prohibited  under  the  rules  and  regulations  he 
has  promulgated.  Dr.  Wiley  has  promised  the  manu¬ 
facturers  he  would  he  “reasonable”  and  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  their  trade  practices.  This  was 
foreseen  by  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  who  saw  a 
way  of  avoiding  the  stringent  laws  of  the  various 
states.  Consequently  almost  unanimously  they  favored 
a  liberal  national  food  law,  which  they  hoped  would 
supersede  those  of  the  states.  As  Commissioner  Ladd 
says,  they  have  already  taken  steps  to  harmonize,  i.  e., 
nullify  the  state  regulations,  and  the  commissioner  of 
North  Dakota  is  wise  to  bring  before  his  people  the 
danger  of  losing  the  efficient  food  regulations  now  in 
force  in  that  state. 


THE  BORAX  CONTROVERSY. 

Whether  or  not  borax  or  boracic  acid  is  harmful  in 
food  is  but  a  part  of  the  greater  question,  whether  or 
not  chemical  preservatives  should  he  used  in  food 
products.  Borax,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  has 
been  considered  the  least  harmful  of  materials  used  to 
prevent  or  retard  the  decomposition  of  food.  It  has 
been  verv  commonly  used  in  export  butter,  meats  and 
dried  fish,  particularly  codfish. 

Testimony  before  the  Mason  Food  Investigating 
Committee,  which,  under  authority  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  held  sessions  in  several  large  cities  and 
called  before  it  the  highest  medical  authorities,  was 
almost  unanimous  in  the  support  of  harmlessness  of 
boron  compounds  in  small  amounts  in  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  who  take  a  different  view.  Some  of  the 
chemists  of  the  state  food  commissions  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  but  found  it  too  big  for  them  owing  to 
limited  resources  and  crush  of  routine  work. 

In  1900  the  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioners  in  convention  in  Milwaukee  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  take  up  this  work  and  re¬ 
peated  the  request  the  following  year. 

Probably  spurred  on  by  these  resolutions  the  thor¬ 
oughly  advertised  “Poison  Squad”  was  organized  by 
Dr.  Wiley  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  and  its 
first  business  was  to  test  the  effect  of  borax  upon 
health.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  borax  was 
injurious  in  food. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  criticise  this 
experiment  or  take  any  side  in  the  controversy. 

Some  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  Prof.  Lebricht  of  Germany,  have,  however, 
severely  criticised  both  the  method  of  conducting  the 
investigation  and  the  conclusions  reached,  and  now 
comes  Mr.  Langton,  who  apparently  conducts  a  no¬ 
toriety  bureau  for  a  borax  company,  in  a  ferocious  at¬ 
tack  on  the  methods  employed  and  conclusions  reached 
in  the  “Poison  Squad”  investigation.  Mr.  Langton 
says  he  visited  the  quarters  where  the  poison  was  ad¬ 
ministered  and  found  them  dark,  foul-smelling,  unsan¬ 
itary  and  uninviting.  He  even  investigated  the  ice-box 
and  could  not  recommend  it  for  the  Chicago  stock¬ 
yards.  Langton  concludes  that  even  the  delicious 
borax  could  not  whit  the  appetite  and  keep  men  in  first- 
class  condition  under  those  environments.  Dr.  Wiley 
comes  back  by  saying  that  Langton  is  no  gentleman  to 
g-o  around  sticking  his  nose  in  other  people’s  refriger- 
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ators,  and  that  such  conduct  is  not  countenanced  by 
anv  authority  on  ethics,  morals  or  manners. 

The  American  Food  Journal,  as  a  rule,  is  glad  to 
publish  statements  of  facts  and  evidence  based  on 
experiments  on  all  sides  of  all  questions.  W e  have, 
however,  refrained  from  using  Mr.  Langton’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  journal  as  being  too  obviously  of  an 
advertising  nature,  otherwise,  our  columns  are  open 
for  original  articles  pro  and  con. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  much  criticism  of 
the  borax  experiments  and  conclusions,  and  that  in 
work  of  this  character  which  is  so  greatly  influenced 
by  idiosyncrasy  and  environment,  one  test  is  scarcely 
conclusive  and  ten  trials  are  far  more  valuable  than 
two;  in  view  of  these  and  other  reasons,  might  it  not 
he  well  that  another  trial  of  the  toxicity  of  borax  be 
made  possibly  without  brass  band  accompaniment. 
Undoubtedly  the  experience  gained  in  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  could  be  utilized  in  avoiding  errors  in  succeeding 
ones  and  results  obtained  which  would  be  authoritative 
the  world  over. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  food  frauds  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  the  adulteration 
of  maple  products.  Although  the  rock  maple  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  few,  if  any, 
states  outside  of  New  England,  New  York  and  Ohio 
produce  enough  maple  syrup  for  home  consumption. 
Canada  furnishes  this  country  with  a  large  amount  of 
maple  sugar,  which  is  usually  mixed  with  a  generous 
amount  of  brown  sugar  and  sold  for  pure  maple  syrup. 

The  manufacturers  plead  in  extenuation,  that  the 
Canadian  sap  and  sugar  is  very  much  stronger  in 
flavor  than  that  obtained  in  this  country,  in  fact  too 
strong  and  rank  for  general  family  use.  and  that  a 
better  product  is  obtained  by  diluting  with  neutral 
sugars.  The  rank  flavor  of  the  Canadian  product  is 
doubtless  due  to  careless  methods  of  collection  of  sap ; 
leaves  and  dirt  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
.the  sap.  It  is  said  that  Canadian  syrup  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  proper  methods  of  collecting  and  refining  of 
equal  quality  with  the  far  famed  Vermont  product. 
However,  it  is  notorious  that  the  entire  maple  crop  of 
this  country  and  Canada  cannot  supply  the  normal  de¬ 
mand  for  maple  syrup,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  legiti¬ 
mate  demand  for  a  cheaper  syrup  with  a  maple  flavor. 
Such  compounds,  if  prepared  for  interstate  commerce 
must  be  properly  labeled  as  mixtures  or  blends,  and 
conform  to  the  regulations  concerning  labeling  of  the 
various  state  laws  wherever  the  goods  are  sold.  Many 
bold  substitutes  are  on  the  market  which  have  little 
in  common  with  maple  syrup.  Even  vanilla  and  rose 
are  pressed  into  service  as  a  flavor.  Very  acceptable 
substitutes  for  maple  can,  however,  be  made  from 
walnut  and  butter  nut  juice  and  even  from  corn  cobs. 
Now  that  the  flap  jack  season  has  arrived  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  be  on  his  guard  against  these  concoctions. 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN’S  CLUB  MEETING. 

The  Illinois  Federation  of  Woman’s  Clubs  hold 
their  annual  meeting  in  the  Chicago  University  build¬ 
ings,  City  of  Chicago,  Oct.  16  to  19.  Over  400  clubs 
send  delegates.  An  attractive  speaking  program  is  to 
he  given  in  Mandell  Hall,  and  an  educational  pure  food 
exhibit,  arranged  by  Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton,  is  to  be  shown 
in  Lexington  Hall. 

The  Chicago  municipal  council  finally  passed  a  cold 
storage  measure — without  teeth. 
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Domestic  Food  Science 


THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  BREAD  AS  COM¬ 
PARED  WITH  BREAKFAST  FOODS. 

PROF.  R.  HARCOURT. 

The  cereal  grains  and  the  preparations  made  there¬ 
from  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  human  dieta¬ 
ries.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  facts  that  these 
foods  are,  as  a  class,  cheap ;  that  they  are,  when  prop¬ 
erly  prepared,  comparatively  speaking  easily  and  com¬ 
pletely  digested  ;  and  that  they  contain  all  the  consti¬ 
tuents  required  to  nourish  the  human  body.  Wheat 
bread  has  long  been  known  as  the  “staff  of  life,”  and 
many  of  the  grains  have  been  used  in  the  cracked  or 
ground  condition  for  ages ;  but  within  recent  years  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  “breakfast  cereals”  or  “break¬ 
fast  foods”  have  been  placed  on  the  market.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  claims  made  for  these  new  foods  they  are 
not  only  a  perfect  food  in  a  condensed  form,  but  they 
are  also  brain  tonics  and  have  a  variety  of  other  won¬ 
derful  virtues.  The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to 
give  the  results  of  some  recent  investigation  work  into 
the  comparative  value  of  the  various  foods  made  from 
the  cereal  grains. 

Bread  is  made  from  flour  of  various  grades  with  or 
without,  all  or  some  of  the  bran  layers,  which  in  turn 
is  made  from  wheat  of  different  kinds  varying  widely 
in  composition.  Consequently,  bread,  though  fairly 
constant  in  composition,  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation  from  the  raw  materials  used,  but,  possibly, 
more  to  the  methods  of  manipulation  in  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  However,  the  bread  referred  to  in  the  following 
tables  was  made  from  flour  obtained  from  the  same  lot 
of  wheat.  1  he  white  bread  was  made  from  an  ordi¬ 
nary  straight  grade  flour.  The  Graham  flour  was  the 
whole  wheat  ground  but  not  bolted.  In  case  of  the  en¬ 
tire  wheat  flour  some  of  the  coarser  parts  of  the  bran 
were  separated. 

1  he  various  types  of  breakfast  foods  may  be  rough¬ 
ly  divided  into  the  following-  classes :  First,  the  un¬ 
cooked,  such  as  the  granulated  oats  and  wheat  farinas, 
which  require  long  cooking  to  make  them  palatable 
and  to  aid  digestion.  Second,  the  partially  cooked,  to 
which  the  rolled  and  flaked  grains  belong.  In  the 
preparation  of  these  foods  the  grain  is  softened  by 
steaming  and  then  rolled  and  dried.  In  this  process 
they  are  cooked  slightly  and  the  cell  walls  are  ruptured 
by  the  crushing ;  consequently  they  are  prepared  for 
the  table  in  much  less  time  than  those  of  the  previous 
class.  The  third  class  are  the  cooked  foods,  such  as 
shredded  wheat,  which  may  be  served  at  once  without 
any  special  treatment.  A  fourth  class  are  the  so-called 
“pre-digested  foods”  of  which  Force,  Orange  Meat, 
Grape  Nuts,  etc.,  are  types. 

In  considering  the  relative  value  of  these  various 
food  substances  the  chemical  composition,  the  diges¬ 
tibility,  and  the  cost  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A  large  number  of  the  foods  have  been  analvzed  and 
the  results  are  incorporated  in  the  following  table. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  figures  given  are  the  average 
of  a  number  of  analyses. 


PERCENTAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  SOME  CEREAL  FOODS. 

Pro-  Carbo-  Calories  Per 
Water,  tein.  Fat.  hyd’rts.  Ash.  Gram. 


Rolled  oats  .  8.55  11.83  6.61  71.35  1.66  4.309 

Farinas  . 10.63  9-7°  1.05  78.05  .57  3.948 

Barley  crisps  . 10.57  9-7i  1-43  76.82  1.47  3.932 

Corn  meal  .  9.76  699  1.26  81.49  .50  3.952 

Orange  meat  .  8.36  8.66  1. 12  79.84  2.02  3.968 

NoAa  .  7.10  13.57  4,83  71.54  2.96  4.254 

Force  . .  7.37  9.81  2.13  78.30  2.40  4.065 

Malta  Vita*  . 11.32  12.20  1.52  72.03  2.93  3.841 

Grape  Nuts*  .  6.47  11.63  -77  78.96  2.17  4.061 

White  bread**  . 40.06  8.48  1.87  48.74  .85  2.721 

Entire-wheat  bread**.  .45.41  7.79  2.27  43.47  1.06  2.496 

Graham  bread**  . 45-00  8.02  2.48  43.01  1.49  2.610 


*From  Stores’  Agricultural  Expt.  Station  Report  1904,  pages 
1S6  cind  196. 

**_b  rom  Office  of  Experiment  Station  Bull.  143,  pages  14  and  32. 

The  main  functions  of  food  are:  first,  to  form  the 
materials  of  the  body  and  to  repair  its  wastes,  and, 
second,  to  yield  heat  to  keep  the  body  warm  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  muscular  and  other  power  for  the  work  it  has  to 
do.  In  forming  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  the 
food  serves  for  growth  and  repair.  In  yielding"  heat 
and  power  is  serves  as  fuel. 

The  protein  compounds  are  the  principal  tissue 
formers.  These  make  the  frame  work  of  the  body. 
They  build  up  and  repair  the  muscles  and  tendons  and 
supply  the  albuminoids  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids. 
They  are  frequently  called  the  “flesh  formers.”  Pro- 
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tein  is  also  burned  in  the  body  and  thus  may  serve  as 
fuel.  Protein,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  certain 
part  of  the  protein,  is  the  only  constituent  of  the  food 
capable  of  forming  flesh  or  muscle,  hence  they  are  the 
most  expensive. 

Fat  and  carbohydrates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
chief  fuel  ingredients  of  the  food.  The  fat,  however, 
is  capable  of  producing  about  2.25  times  as  much  heat 
as  the  same  weight  of  the  carbohydrates.  They  may 
both  be  transformed  into  body  fat  when  taken  into  the 
system  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for  heat  and 
energy. 

If,  then,  with  these  facts  in  mind  we  examine  the 
above  table,  we  find  that  the  oats  contain  more  protein 
and  fat  than  the  other  cereals,  and  that  corn  contains 
the  least  protein.  There  is  as  much  fat  in  the  corn 
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kernel  as  in  the  oat,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  re¬ 
moved  in  preparing  the  meal.  Norka,  which  is  an  oat 
product,  is  also  high  in  protein  and  fat.  Malta  Vita 
and  Grape  Nuts  come  next  in  protein,  but  the  latter  is 
very  low  in  fat.  The  breads  naturally  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  water.  In  the  carbohydrate  column  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  corn  stands  the  highest  and 
oats  the  lowest.  The  smallest  amount  of  ash  is  found 
in  the  wheat  farinas  and  the  corn. 

Possibly  the  best  basis  we  have  for  comparing  the 
value  of  foods  is  their  ability  to  produce  heat.  The 
calorie  is  the  unit  of  heat  commonly  used  to  measure 
the  heat  of  combustion.  The  last  column  gives  the 
number  of  calories  of  heat  produced  by  the  burning 
of  one  gram  of  the  various  foods.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  high  heat  producing  power  of  fat  has  placed 
,  the  rolled  oats  and  Norka  first  and  second  when  com¬ 
pared  on  this  basis. 

The  chemical  composition  alone  does  not,  however, 
give  us  a  complete  idea  of  the  value  of  a  food.  We 
require  to  know  something  about  the  digestibility.  In 
order  that  we  might  get  some  data  on  this  point  we 
carried  on  triplicate  digestion  experiments  with  the 
human  subject,  taking  all  the  usual  precautions  to  in¬ 
sure  accuracy.  „  In  every  case  a.  definite  amount  of 
cream  and  sugar  only  was  eaten  with  the  food  under 
study  and  the  figures  given  below  represent  the  per¬ 
centage  amount  of  each  constituent  in  the  whole  diet 
digested.  The  results  given  for  rolled  oats  and  the 
farinas  are  in  each  case  the  average  of  four  triplicate 
experiments.  The  balance  of  the  results  were  obtained 
from  one  triplicate  test. 


PERCENTAGE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  CONSTITUENTS  DIGESTED 


Organic  Carbo-  Calories  Pr 

matter.  Protein.  Fat.  hydrates.  Gram. 


Rolled  oats  . 94-7  82.9  93.6  98.2  4-097 

Farinas  . 95-4  79-3  95- 1  982  3-598 

Barley  Crisps  . 95.5  76-2  94.8  97.0  3.606 

Corn  meal  . . ,.96.2  81.7  95.3  98.6  3823 

Orange  meat  . 934  84.4  94.9  95.5  3-733 

Norka  . 94-3  83.3  92.0  97-6  4012 

Force  . 911  69.4  93.3  95-3  3-721 

Malta  Vita*  . ..92.8  86.9  95.6  93.2  3-58i 

Grape  Nnts*  . 94.0  87.3  96.8  94.4  3.800 

White  bread**  . 98.1  95-2  98.3  9 8-7  2.468 

Entire-wheat  bread**  .94.8  85.0  96.0  96.3  2.256 

Graham  bread**  . 92.5  85.9  96.0  92.3  2.296 


*From  Storrs’  Agricultural  Expt.  Station  Report  1904,  pages 


186  and  196. 

**From  Office  of  Experiment  Station  Bull.  143,  pages  14  and 


32. 


The  first  column  gives  the  percentage  amount  of  the 
total  organic  matter  digested,  or  absorbed  by  the  sys¬ 
tem.  According  to  these  results  the  white  bread  was 
most  completely  absorbed.  Corn  meal  stood  second  in 
this  respect,  while  force  was  the  least  absorbed.  A 
study  of  the  next  three  columns  shows  that  the  protein 
was  the  least  completely  absorbed  of  all  the  constitu¬ 
ents.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  protein  of  the  white 
bread  was  much  more  fully  digested  than  all  other 
foods  in  the  table.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  car¬ 
bohydrates  of  the  predigested  foods  were  not  so  fully 
absorbed  as  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  constituent  was  supposed  to  be  partially  digested 
in  its  preparation.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  these 
results  to  show  that  the  high  priced  predigested  foods 
were  any  better  absorbed  than  the  rolled  oats  or  wheat 
farinas. 

The  figures  also  show  plainly  that  the  white  bread  is 
more  fully  digested  and  absorbed  than  that  made  from 
the  coarser  grades  of  flour.  This  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  coarse  bran  layers  present  in  the  en¬ 
tire-wheat  and  graham  flours  form  coating  around  the 


cells  which  are  more  or  less  impervious  to  the  diges¬ 
tive  juices  and,  consequently,  more  of  the  constituents 
of  the  bread  from  these  flours  escape  digestion  and 
absorption. 

The  fifth  column  in  the  above  table  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calories  of  heat  there  would  be  obtained  from 
the  digestible  portion  of  one  gram  of  each  of  the  foods. 

So  far  we  have  compared  the  foods  on  the  basis  of 
composition,  digestibility,  and  fuel  value,  but  to  find 
the  relative  economy  of  these  goods,  their  cost  should 
lie  considered.  From  the  data  given  in  the  above  tables 
and  the  retail  price  of  the  foods,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
calculate  the  fuel  value  of  the  digestible  matter  ob¬ 
tained  from  10  cents  worth  of  each  food. 


PRICE  OF  FOODS  AND  CALORIES  OF  HEAT  OBTAINED  FROM  10  CENTS* 

WORTH  OF  FOODS. 


Calories  in 

Food.  Price.  ioc  worth. 

Rolled  oats,  per  package,  2  lbs.  ioc . 3711.8 

Rolled  oats,  in  bulk,  7  lbs.  25c . 5196.5 

Farinas,  per  package,  2  lbs.  15c . 2173.2 

Farinas,  in  bulk,  6  lbs.  25c....- . 3I9I-7 

Barley  crisps,  in  bulk,  5c  per  lb . 3267.0 

Corn  meal,  in  bulk,  8  lbs.  25c . . . . 5541-7 

Orange  meat,  per  package,  20  ozs.  15c.... . 1338.7 

Norka,  per  package,  22  ozs.  15c . . . . 2498.9 

Force,  per  package,  16  ozs.  15c . 1 124.0 

Malta  Vita,  per  package,  14  ozs.  ioc . 1419.4 

Grape  Nuts,  per  package,  16  ozs.  15c . 1 147.2 

White  bread,  in  loaf,  3  ozs.  11c . 3354-0 

Graham  bread,  in  loaf,  3  ozs.  11c . . 3120.0 

Entire-wheat  bread  .  . . 3068.0 


The  above  figures  show  that  10  cents  worth  of  corn 
meal  will  give  a  greater  number  of  calories  of  heat 
than  any  other  food,  with  oatmeal  in  bulk  a  close 
second.  It  is  also  plain  that  buying  oatmeal  or  the 
wheat  farinas  in  packages  is  very  much  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  buying  in  bulk.  The  meal  in  the  package 
may  be  cleaner  and  it  is  certainly  more  conveniently 
handled,  but  if  the  meal  can  be  got  from  a  dealer  who 
is  selling  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  insure  a  fairly 
fresh  supply,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  anything  is  gained 
by  purchasing  in  the  package. 

Another  point  worthy  of  note  is  the  relative  econ¬ 
omy  of  white  bread  as  indicated  by  the  calorimetric 
value. 


It  is  true  that  even  the  above  comparison  is  not 
strictly  correct,  as  some  of  the  foods  have  to  be  cooked 
while  others  are  ready  to  serve.  The  comparison  is  to 
the  disadvantage  of  bread  as  well  as  the  predigested 
breakfast  foods. 


Another  point  which  cannot  lie  got  at  in  any  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  nature  here  reported  is  the  matter  of  ease 
of  digestion.  All  foods  require  the  expenditure  of 
energy  in  their  digestion  and  it  is  only  natural  to 
reason  that  in  the  predigested  foods  the  amount  of 
energy  required  for  this  purpose  will  be  less  than  with 
foods  of  the  nature  of  rolled  oats. 

From  all  the  data  presented  it  is  evident  that  corn 
meal,  rolled  oats,  and  bread  are  among  our  most  eco¬ 
nomic  foods.  It  is,  however,  true  that  rolled  oats,  or 
even  the  farinas,  do  not  agree  with  everyone  and  that 
the  predigested  goods  may  be  useful  food  for  people 
who  have  difficulty  in  digesting  starch.  They  may 
also  have  a  place  in  a  hurry-up-breakfast.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  curious  name  of  a  much  advertised  food 
does  not  indicate  a  high  nutritive  value,  and  the  intel¬ 
ligent  buyer  who  has  to  consider  economy  will  hardly 
pass  by  the  old  forms  of  breakfast  foods  and  bread 
unless  their  own  actual  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  these  newer  foods  have  a  superior  value  to  them. 
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PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

AND  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  STATES 


FUR*;  FOOD  LAWS  OF  MARYLAND. 

(Continued  from  September  issue.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

20.  Registration  of  herds.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
dairymen  or  herdsmen  or  private  individuals  supplying  milk 
to  cities,  towns  and  villages  to  register  their  herds  or 
cattle  within  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  in  violation 
of  which  the  parties  offending  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  dollar  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

21.  Inspection  of  dairies,  etc.;  rules  governing  same.  It 

shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  to  have 

inspected  at  least  annually  without  notice  to  the  owner  or 

those  in  charge  of  any  dairy  or  parties  supplying  mi.k  as 
named  in  section  20  the  premises  wherein  cows  are  kept, 

and  if  such  premises  are  found  in  an  unsanitary  condition, 

the  said  board  may  prohibit  the  sale  and  shipment  of  milk 
from  such  premises  until  such  time  as  the  premises  shall 
conform  to  the  following  sanitary  rules : 

Rule  1.  No  building  or  shed  shall  be  used  for  stabling 
cows  for  dairy  purposes  which  is  not  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  and  which  is  not  provided  with  sufficient  feed 
trough  or  box  and  suitable  floor  laid  with  proper  grades  and 
channels  to  immediately  carry  off  all  drainage;  and  if  a 
public  sewer  abuts  the  premises  upon  which  such  building 
is  situated,  they  shall  be  connected  therewith  whenever  the 
inspector  considers  such  sewer  connection  necessary. 

Rule  2.  No  water-closet,  privy,  cesspool,  urinal,  inhabited 
room  or  workshop  shall  be  located  within  any  building  or 
shed  used  for  stabling  cows  for  dairy  purposes  or  for  the 
storage  of  milk  or  cream;  nor  shall  any  fowl,  hog,  sheep  or 
goat  be  kept  in  any  room  used  for  such  purposes. 

Rule  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  person  using  any 
premises  for  keeping  cows  for  dairy  purposes  to  keep  such 
premises  thoroughly  clean  and  in  good  repair  and  well 
painted  or  whitewashed  at  all  times. 

Rule  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  person  using  any 
premises  for  keeping  cows  for  dairy  purposes  to  cause  the 
building  in  which  cows  are  kept  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  remove  all  dung  from  the  premises  so  as  to  prevent 
its  accumulation  in  great  quantities. 

Rule  5.  Any  person  using  any  premises  for  keeping  cows 
for  dairy  purposes  shall  provide  and  use  a  sufficient  number 
of  receptacles  made  of  non-absorbent  materials  for  the  re¬ 
ception,  storage  and  delivery  of  milk  and  shall  cause  them 
at  all  times  to  be  cleared  and  purified  and  shall  cause  all 
milk  to  be  removed  without  delay  from  the  rooms  in  which 
cows  are  kept. 

Rule  6.  Every  person  keeping  cows  for  the  production  of 
milk  shall  cause  every  such  cow  to  be  cleaned  every  day 
and  to  be  properly  fed  and  watered  with  abundance  of  pure, 
clean  water. 

Rule  7.  Any  inclosure  in  which  cows  are  kept  shall  be 
graded  and  drained  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  reasonably  dry; 
no  garbage,  fecal  matter  or  similar  matter  shall  be  placed  or 
allowed  to  remain  in  such  inclosure  unless  sufficient  straw 
or  similar  good  absorbent  materials  be  used  to  keep  the 
inclosure  clean  at  all  times  and  no  open  drains  shall  be 
allowed  to  run  through  it. 

And  any  person  who  shall  ship  or  sell  milk  contrary  to 
the  aforesaid  order  of  said  board  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  day 
during  which  shipments  shall  be  made  after  notice  of  such 
order. 

22.  Certificate  of  health.  The  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  dairy  herds, 
furnish  them  with  a  certificate  of  heal'h  whenever  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  sub-title  are  complied  with  and  there  is  no 
visible  sign  of  disease  amongst  such  herds ;  such  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  revocable  in  the  discretion  of  the  board. 

23.  Appropriations.  For  the  purpose  of  paying  the  ex¬ 
penses  required  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
title.  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appro¬ 
priated  annually,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is  necessary,  out 
of  the  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  the  comptroller  is  authorized  and  directed  to  draw  his 


warrant  on  the  treasury  for  such  sum  as  the  said  board  shall 
produce  vouchers  for,  not  exceeding  the  amount  appropriated, 
payable  monthly. 

122.  Imitation  butter;  penalty.  No  person  by  himself, 
his  agent  or  servants,  or  as  the  agent  or  servant  of  any 
other  person,  shall  render  or  manufacture,  sell  or  exchange, 
offer  for  sale  or  exchange,  expose  for  sale  or  exchange,  take 
orders  for  the  future  delivery  of,  have  in  his  possession, 
keep  in  storage,  distribute,  deliver,  transfer  or  convey,  with 
intent  to  sell  within  this  state,  any  article,  product  or  com¬ 
pound  made  wholly  or  partly  out  of  any  fat,  oil  or  oleaginous 
substance  or  compound  thereof  not  produced  directly  and 
wholly  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same, 
which  shall  be  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  yellow  butter  pro¬ 
duced  from  pure,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same; 
provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  and  in  sections  123,  124 
and  125  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  oleomargarine  in  separate  form  and  in  such  manner  as 
will  advise  the  purchasers  and  consumers  of  its  real  char¬ 
acter,  free  from  coloration  or  ingredients  which  cause  it  to 
look  like  yellow  butter.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
doilars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  such  fine 
and  three  months’  imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

123.  Oleomargarine;  penalty.  Whoever  sells  oleomargarine 
free  from  coloration  or  any  ingredients  that  cause  it  to  look 
like  yellow  butter,  as  provided  in  section  122,  from  any 
dwelling,  store,  office  or  public  market,  shall  have  conspicu¬ 
ously  posted  therein  a  placard  or  sign  in  plain  Roman  letters 
not  less  than  four  inches  in  length,  “Oleomargarine  Sold 
Here.”  Any  person  neglecting  or  failing  to  post  the  placard 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  he  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  first 
offense,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  day’s  neglect  so 
to  post  placard  thereafter,  and  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  such  fine  and  three  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

124.  Butler  substitutes;  penalty.  Whoever,  by  himself 
or  his  servants  or  agents,  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of 
any  other  person,  sells  or  offers  for  sale  to  any  person  who 
asks,  sends  or  inquires  for  butter,  any  oleomargarine,  but- 
terine  or  any  substance  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of 
butter  not  made  entirely  of  milk  or  cream  from  the  milk 
of  cows,  with  or  without  coloring  matter,  shall  be  guilty  of 
fraud,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  first  offense  and  by  imprisonment  for  three 
months  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

125.  Oleomargarine  in  hotels.  No  person,  by  himself,  his 
servants  or  agents,  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  any  other 
person,  shall  serve  to  patrons,  guests,  boarders,  or  inmates 
of  any  hotel,  eating  house,  restaurant,  cafe,  or  any  place  of 
public  entertainment  or  boarding  house  or  public  or  private 
hospital,  asylum,  school,  or  penal  institution,  or  help  em¬ 
ployed  therein,  any  artxle  or  substance  made  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  section  122.  or  any  food  made  of  the 
same  or  cooked  in  the  same.  Whoever,  by  himself,  his  ser¬ 
vants  or  agents,  serves  to  any  patron  or  guest  or  boarder  or 
inmate  of  anv  hotel,  eating  house,  restaurant,  cafe  or  any 
place  of  public  entertainment  or  boarding  house,  or  public 
or  private  hospital,  asylum,  school  or  penal  institution,  or 
help  employed  therein,  oleomargarine  free  from  coloration, 
or  any  ingredient  to  make  it  look  like  yellow  butter,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  122,  in  the  place  or  stead  of  butter,  shall 
oraly  notify  said  guest,  patron,  inmate  or  help  that  the 
substance  so  furnished  is  not  butter  and  shall  in  addition 
conspicuously  display  at  all  times,  on  each  and  every  side  of 
the  room  where  the  latter  is  served  a  sign  in  plain  Roman 
letters,  no+  less  than  four  inches  in  length.  “Oleomargarine 
Used  and  Served  Here.”  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  by  neglecting  or  failing  to  give  the  oral  notice 
and  keeping  the  sign  conspicuously  posted  on  the  walls  of  the 
room  where  the  meals  are  served,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  bv  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars'  for 
the  first  offense  and  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  and 
imprisonment  for  one  month  for  each  subsequent  offense. 
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All  indictments  under  sections  122,  123,  124  and  125  of  this 
article  shall  be  prosecuted  as  though  the  same  had  not  been 
repealed  and  re-enacted. 

232.  Standard  milk.  For  the  purpose  of  Sections  232,  233 
and  234  the  standard  for  pure  milk  shall  be  not  more  than 
eighty-seven  and  one-half  per  centum  of  water  or  fluids,  and 
not  less  than  twelve  and  one-half  per  centum  of  milk  solids, 
of  which  at  least  three  and  one-half  per  centum  shall  be 
butter  fats. 

233.  Adulterated  milk.  For  the  purposes  of  said  sections 
milk  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sophisticated,  adulterated  or  un¬ 
wholesome  when  it  does  not  contain  twelve  and  one-half  pet- 
centum  of  milk  solids,  of  which  three  and  one-half  per  centum 
shall  be  butter  fats ;  or  to  which  has  been  added  salt,  boracic 
acid,  salicylic  acid,  salicylate  of  soda,  formaldehyde  or  any 
other  acid,  drug,  compound  or  substance,  or  to  which  ice  or 
water  has  been  added  for  any  purpose  whatsoever;  or  which 
has  been  taken  from  an  animal  ten  days  before  or  five  days 
after  parturition ;  or  which  has  been  taken  from  a  sick  or 
diseased  animal ;  or  which  has  been  taken  from  animals  fed 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  garbage  or  any  substance  in  a  state 
of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  or  food  that  produces  im¬ 
pure,  diseased  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  from  cows  stabled 
near  a  house  where  there  is  an  infectious  disease;  or  from 
which  a  portion  of  the  cream  has  been  taken ;  but  nothing  in 
these  sections  shall  be  construted  as  prohibiting  the  addition 
of  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  condensed  or  preserved  milk, 
or  as  prohibiting  the  sale  of  pure  skimmed  milk,  when  sold 
as  such,  and  from  cans  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked 
with  the  signs  or  placard  “Skimmed  Milk,  in  capital  letters, 
each  of  a  size  of  not  less  than  one  inch  square,  or  as  prohib¬ 
iting  the  sale  of  pure,  wholesome  milk,  not  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  232,  for  the  manufacture  therefrom 
of  butter,  cheese  or  other  products.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construted  as  prohibiting  the  feeding  of  ensilage  from 
silos. 

234.  Penalty.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of~Sections  232  and  233  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  sixty  days, 
or  both  fined  and  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
for  each  offense ;  said  sections  not  to  apply  to  Montgomery 
county,  except  when  residents  of  said  county  shall  ship  or 
sell  milk  to  Baltimore  city,  nor  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  to  enact  ordinances 
and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  these 
sections  for  the  inspection  and  sale  of  milk  or  the  products 
thereof  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

235.  Condensed  or  preserved  milk.  No  condensed  or  pre¬ 
served  milk  shall  be  manufactured,  sold  or  exchanged,  or 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  or  exchange,  unless  the  same  be 
manufactured  from  or  out  of  pure,  clean,  healthy,  fresh,  un¬ 
adulterated  and  wholesome  milk,  from  which  the  cream  has 
not  been  removed  either  wholly  or  in  part,  or  unless  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  milk  solids  of  same  shall  be  in  quantity  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  twelve  and  fifty  one-hundredths  per  centum  of  milk 
solids  in  crude  milk,  and  of  which  milk  solids  three  and  fifty 
one-hundredths  per  centum  shall  be  butter  fats.  No  person 
shall  manufacture,  sell  or  exchange,  or  offer  or  expose  for 
sale  or  exchange  any  condensed  or  preserved  milk  unless  the 
same  be  put  up,  packed  or  contained  in  packages  with  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  said  milk  distinctly  branded 
or  stamped  thereon.  Whoever  by  himself  or  another  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than 
thirty  days,  or  be  punished  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars 
or  imprisonment  for  three  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

236.  Containers  for  milk;  penalty;  fines.  No  person  or 
persons  shall  hereafter,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  01- 
shipper,  use,  sell,  dispose  of,  buy  or  traffic  in  any  milk  cans, 
cream  cans  or  cases  belonging  to  any  dealer  or  shipper  ot 
nr lk  or  cream  residing  in  the  state  of  Maryland  or  elsewhere 
who-  may  ship  milk  or  cream  to  anv  city,  town  or  place  within 
this  state,  having  the  name  or  initials  of  the  owners,  dealers 
or  shippers  stamped,  marked  or  fastened  on  such  cans,  or 
Wilfully  change  by  remarking  or  otherwise  said  name  or 
initials  of  any  such  owner,  dealer  or  shipper  so  stamped, 
marked  or  fastened  upon  such  cans;  nor  shall  any  person, 
without  the  consent  of  tin e  owner,  use  such  cans  for  any 
other  purpose  than  for  milk  or  cream;  nor  shall  any  person 
Or  persons,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  place  in  any 
such  cans  any  substance  or  product  other  than  milk  or  cream. 
Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 


section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  city  or  county 
wherein  the  offense  was  committed,  or  in  a  court  of  compe¬ 
tent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars 
and  cost  of  prosecution ;  one-half  of  all  fines  imposed  shall  be 
paid  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  of  said  fine  shall  be 

paid  to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  the  county  or 

city  of  Baltimore  in  which  the  offense  shall  be  committed; 

and  in  default  in  the  payment  of  said  fine  to  be  confined  in 

the  jail  for  a  period  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than 
sixty  days. 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS. 

134.  Flavoring  extracts.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation 
engaged  in  making,  manufacturing,  compounding  and  selling 
extracts,  essences  or  other  fluids  commonly  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  flavoring  articles  of  food  or  drink  shall  use  or  em¬ 
ploy,  or  permit  to  be  used  or  employed  by  his,  their  or  its 
agents  or  employes,  in  the  making,  manufacture  or  compound¬ 
ing  of  such  flavoring  extracts,  essences  or  fluids  any  methyl, 
or  wood  alcohol;  nor  shall  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
his,  their  or  its  agents  or  employes,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  any  flavoring  extract,  essence  or  other 
fluid  commonly  used  for  flavoring  articles  of  food  or  drink 
when  the  same  contains  methyl,  or  wood  alcohol ;  and  any  per¬ 
son,  firm  or  corporation,  his,  their  or  its  agents,  employes  or 
officers,  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  not  less  than  three  months 
nor  more  than  twelve  months’  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

FLOUR. 

164.  Adulterating  flour.  If  any  person  shall  mix,  or  cause 
to  be  mixed,  any  corn  meal  or  other  flour  with  wheat  flour, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  same 
as  wheat  flour,  or  shall  send  the  same  out  of  the  state  for  the 
purpose,  or  with  the  intent  of  selling  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  it,  he,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  each 
and  every  such  offense  a  sum  not  less  than  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  one-half  to  the 
informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  state.  And  in  case  such 
offender  shall  be  unable  to  pay  the  same,  he  shall  suffer  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve  months’  imprisonment, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

165.  Prosecutions.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  justice 
of  the  peace  before  whom  any  information  may  be.  lodged  and 
proof  made  of  any  violation  of  the  preceding  section  to  issue 
his  warrant  to  any  constable  of  the  county  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  committed  commanding  him  to  bring  such  offender 
before  him,  or  any  other  justice  of  the  peace  for  said  county 
who  shall  recognize  him  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
with  good  and  sufficient  security;  or  in  case  of  neglect  or 
refusal,  then  to  commit  such  offender  to  prison  to  take  his 
trial  at  the  next  term  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  county. 

'MEAT. 

242.  Animals  unfit  for  food.  No  person  shall  kill  for 
human  food,  or  shall  carry  or  offer  to  any  butcher,  or  at 
any  slaughter-house  to  be  killed  for  human  food,  any  female 
animal  within  30  days  before  the  time  for  the  delivery  of  its 
young,  or  within  30  days  thereafter,  or  any  animal  that  is  so 
far  disabled  by  sickness  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  or  any  ani¬ 
mals  known  to  said  person,  by  reason  of  disease  or  injury, 
to  be  unfit  for  human  food;  and  whenever  any  of  said  ani¬ 
mals  shall  be  found  at  any  place  where  animals  are  usually 
killed  for  human  food,  the  burden  of  proving  that  such  ani¬ 
mal  was  not  intended  for  human  food  shall  rest  on  the  party 
charged,  and-  any  person  violating  the  provisions  .  of  this 
section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

220.  Calves ;  penalty.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  any  calf  less  than  three  weeks  old  to  any  butcher  or  to 
any  person  to  be  butchered.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  ten  dollars,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  the 
informer,  and  upon  failure  to  pay  said  fine  and  cost  of  prose¬ 
cution  shall  be  committed  to  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
ten  days. 

VINEGAR. 

135.  Standards  for  vinegar.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporate 
bodv  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  sell  or  deliver,  or  have  in 
his/her  or  their  possession,  with  intent  to  sell  or  deliver,  any 
vinegar  not  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Sections  135 
and  136.  No  vinegar  shall  be  marked,  branded,  sold  or  ex¬ 
posed' for  sale  as  apple  or  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the 
legitimate  product  of  pure  apple  juice  and  containing  at  least 
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one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  solids,  and  all  vinegar  shall  con¬ 
tain  not  less  than  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
absolute  acetic  acid,  except  when  mixed  with  other  aticles  of 
food. 

136.  Injurious  substances  in  vinegar.  No  person,  firm  or 
corporate  body  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or 
have  in  his,  her  or  their  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  or 
offer  for  sale,  any  vinegar  found  upon  proper  test  to  contain 
ingredients  injurious  to  health. 

137.  Penalty.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporate  body  who 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  Sections  135  and  136 
shall,  for  every  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  not  less  than  five 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  which  shall  be 
recoverable,  with  costs,  including  expense  of  inspection  and 
analysis,  by  any  person  suing  in  the  name  of  the  state,  as 
debts  of  like  amount  are  by  law  recoverable;  provided,  that 
the  State  Board  of  Health  or  other  health  authority,  through 
its  executive  officers,  together  with  its  deputies,  agents  and 
assistants,  shall  be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  Sections 
135  and  136,  and  shall  have  full  access  to  all  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,  factories,  mills,  buildings,  carriages,  cars,  vessels,  barrels, 
tanks  and  packages  of  whatever  kind  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  transportation  and  sale  of  any  vinegar  or  any  adul¬ 
teration  of  imitation  thereof,  or  any  package  in  which  vine¬ 
gar  is  mixed  with  articles  of  food.  They  shall  also  have 
power  and  authority  to  open  any  package,  barrel  or  vessel 
containing  any  vinegar  or  any  adulteration  or  imitation 
thereof  which  may  be  manufactured,  sold  or  exposed  for  sale, 
and  they  shall  also  have  full  power  and  authority  to  take 
samples  therefrom  for  analysis  upon  tendering  the  value  of 
said  samples ;  and  all  charges,  accounts  and  expenses  of  the 
department  for  the  enforcement  of  Sections  135  and  136 
through  the  said  executive  officer  or  officers  and  his  or  their 
deputies,  agents,  assistants,  chemist  and  counsel  employed  by 
him  or  them  in  carrying  out  said  provisions  shall  be  paid 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
accounts  and  expenses  of  the  department  are  paid ;  and  all 
penalties  and  costs  for  the  violation  thereof  shall  be  paid  to 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  by  him  im¬ 
mediately  covered  into  the  state  treasury. 

138.  Penalty.  Every  person  who  violates  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Sections  135  and  136,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars;  provided,  that  all  fines  and  costs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  of  inspection  and  analysis  imposed  under 
this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the  state  treasury,  and  all 
vinegar  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  violation  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  and  spoliation. 

139.  Jurisdiction.  Magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  state  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  actions  arising  for  violations  of  these  provisions,  and 
to  hold  for  court  or  impose  the  penalties  provided  therein, 
subject  to  appeal,  as  the  law  shall  direct. 

140.  Appropriation.  The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  aforegoing  provisions.  The 
money  so  appropriated  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
state  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health  for  the  purposes  herein  contemplated. 

WATER  AND  ICE. 

429.  Drinking  water;  penalty.  If  any  person  shall  put,  or 
cause  to  be  placed,  any  dead  animal,  or  part  of  the  carcass  of 
any  dead  animal,  or  any  decayed  or  filthy  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  into  any  stream,  or  the  tributary  of  any  stream,  well, 
spring,  reservoir,  pond  or  other  source  from  which  water 
or  ice  is  drawn,  taken  or  used  for  drinking  or  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  or  shall  knowingly  suffer  any  sewage,  washings  or 
other  offensive  matters  from  any  privy,  cess-pool,  factory, 
trades’  establishment,  slaughter-house,  tannery,  or  other 
place,  over  which  he  shall  have  control,  to  flow  therein,  or 
into  any  drain  or  pipe  communicating  therewith,  whereby  the 
water  supply  of  any  city,  town,  village,  community  or  house¬ 
hold,  is  fouled  or  rendered  unfit  for  drinking  and  domestic 
purposes,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
•conviction  thereof  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  every  such 
•offense;  and  after  reasonable  notice,  not  exceeding  fifteen 
days,  from  the  state  board  of  health,  or  any  local  sanitary 
authority,  to  discontinue  the  act  whereby  such  water  supply 
is  fouled,  a  further  sum  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for 
•every  day  during  which  the  offense  is  continued. 

78.  Ice ;  penalty.  Any  person  who  shall  enter  upon  the 
land  or  premises  of  any  other  person,  whether  such  other 
person  be  the  owner  or  lessee  of  said  property  or  premises, 
.and  wilfully  and  maliciously  injure  any  ice  upon  any  pond 
or  stream  of  water  upon  said  land  so  as  to  injuriously  affect 
the  quality  of  the  same  as  an  article  for  sale  or  use,  or  who 


shall  from  beyond  the  property  or  premises  of  any  such 
owner  or  lessee  wilfully  and  maliciously  thereon  cast  or  dis¬ 
charge  upon  any  such  ice  any  substance  whatever,  which 
Shall  so  injure  the  same  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
for  thirty  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  the  own¬ 
ership  in  said  ice  may  be  laid  in  the  indictment  to  be  either 
in  any  of  the  persons  who  have  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  said  act  the  right  to  gather  said  ice  for  use  or  sale  as 
owner  or  lessee  of  said  land  on  which  said  pond  or  stream 
may  be  situated,  or  in  any  other  person  who  has  the  legal 
right  to  gather  the  said  ice  for  sale  or  use  by  license  from  or 
contract  with  such  owner  or  lessee. 

DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  MARYLAND 
ON  FOOD  LAWS. 

FOOD  LAWS.  DECISIONS  OF  U.  S.  COURTS.  Where 
a  case  is  decided  by  the  U.  S.  Courts  on  a  question  of  con¬ 
stitutionality,  the  state  courts  are  bound  by  said  decision. 
Fox  vs.  State,  89  Md.  381. 

A  state  cannot  prohibit  the  importation  and  sale  within 
the  state  of  oleomargarine  in  original  packages  made  to 
resemble  butter  and  in  imitation  thereof;  but  it  can  prohibit 
the  sale  of  impure  oleomargarine  which  is  deleterious  to 
health  whether  it  is  sold  for  butter  or  oleomargarine  and 
no  matter  where  it  is  made.  Id. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  STATUTES.  Statutes  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  adulterated  meat,  butter  and  milk  are  con¬ 
strued  as  a  means  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
Pierce  vs.  State,  63  Md.  592. 

MILK.  POLICE  POWER.  It  is  not  unconstitutional  to 
declare  by  law  that  a  certain  class  of  persons  shall  not  sell 
impure  milk  within  the  city  or  town  when  a  sale  by  that 
class  of  people  would  be  particularly  injurious  to  health, 
even  though  the  law  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  other  per¬ 
sons  who  sell  milk  in  the  country,  and  it  is  not  bad  under 
the  foregoing  conditions  as  being  class  legislation.  State 
vs.  Broadbelt,  89  Md.  565. 

A  man  has  the  right  to  exercise  control  over  his  property, 
but  that  control  can  be  regulated  by  law  when  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  health  requires  it  and  when  the  equal 
control  and  enjoyment  by  other  people  of  their  property  re¬ 
quires  such  regulation.  Id. 

Police  power  properly  exercised  cannot  be  limited  by  con¬ 
tract  nor  bartered  away  by  the  legislature.  Id. 

MILK  INSPECTION.  An  ordinance  made  in  pursuance 
of  a  statute  authorizing  a  city  to  provide  for  the  inspection 
and  sale  of  milk  within  its  limits  which  requires  that  all 
milk  shall  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  and  authorizing 
the  destruction  of  milk  found  below  that  standard,  is  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power.  Deems  vs.  Mayor,  80 
Md.  164. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

ACTS  REGULATING  SALE  OF  OLEOMARGARINE 
VALID.  Pierce  vs.  State,  63  Md.  592;  McAllister  vs.  State, 
72  Md.  390. 

VALIDITY  OF  LAW.  The  provisions  of  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  law  which  prohibit  the  keeping,  selling  or  offering  for 
sale  of  oleomargarine  produced  by  mixing  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  oils,  deleterious  substances  and  milk  with  certain 
acids  is  valid  both  as  to  oleomargarine  made  in  the  state 
and  that  imported  from  other  states  and  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  in  the  original  package.  Fox  vs.  State,  89  Md.  381. 

The  statute  against  the  sale  of  an  article  made  in  imi¬ 
tation  or  semblance  of  natural  butter  is  held  not  to  apply 
to  oleomargarine  shipped  into  this  state  from  others  and 
sold  in  original  packages.  Held  that  it  is  an  article  of 
commerce  and  that  the  statute  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  regarding  commerce  if  it  were  made 
to  cover  such  goods.  Fox  vs.  State,  89  Md.  381. 

INDICTMENT.  A  violation  of  the  Pub.  Gen.  Laws,  Par. 
90,  is  sufficiently  charged  in  an  indictment  charging  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  colored  so  as  to  resemble  butter. 
Rasch  vs.  State,  89  Md.  755. 

INDICTMENT.  An  indictment  need  not  allege  that  the 
oleomargarine  was  fraudulently  sold.  Fox  vs.  State.  94  Md. 
143. 

RESTAURANT  KEEPER.  The  Maryland  Code  Pub. 
Gen.  Laws,  Sec.  91,  which  proscribes  that  it  is  an  offense 
for  a  restaurant  keeper  to  serve  oleomargarine  as  food  to 
his  boarders  is  not  a  violation  of  the  U.  S.  Con.,  Par.  2  of 
Art.  4,  nor  of  the  14th  Amend,  of  the  Constitution.  Hand- 
cock  vs.  State,  89  Md.  724. 

It  is  no  defense  in  a  prosecution  for  selling  oleomargarine 
to  say  that  it  is  a  wholesome  article  and  imported  from 
another  state,  where  it  is  being  sold  by  a  restaurant  keeper 
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st  his  tables,  ss  it  is  not  then  being  served  in  original  pack¬ 
ages  and  does  not  come  within  the  purport  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  as  to  selling  it  in  original  packages.  Handcock  vs. 
State,  89  Md.  725. 

In  an  action  for  the  forcible  seizure  of  oleomargarine  be¬ 
longing  to  plaintiff,  the  evidence  showed  that  a  defendant 
went  with  a  city  detective  to  plaintiff’s  place  of  business, 
and  tried  to  buy  a  package  of  oleomargarine,  but  was  re¬ 
fused.  This  defendant  then  asked  his  co-defendant  for 
instruction,  who  stated  that  if  the  goods  could  not  be 
bought  he  was  justified  in  taking  a  package.  The  former 
defendant  then  forcibly  took  the  goods,  but  before  doing  so 
saw  the  codefendant  at  his  place  of  business,  and  after 
the  seizure  the  goods  were  taken  there.  The  co  defendant 
was  a  member  of  an  association  organized  to  prosecute 
offenders  of  the  oleomargarine  law,  and  contributed  to  the 
salary  of  the  other  defendant  employed  by  the  association. 
Held  sufficient  to  make  the  co-defendant  liable.  Medairy 
vs.  McAllister,  55  A.  (Md.)  461. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  dairy  and  food  laws  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  are 
administered  by  a  Dairy  Bureau  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The 
Dairy  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  consists  of  three 
members  of  said  board  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
The  salary  of  the  members  of  this  bureau  and  their  powers 
and  duties  are  hereinafter  set  forth. 

GENERAL  FOOD  LAWS. 

Section  i.  Creation  of  state  board  of  health.  There  shall 
be  a  state  board  of  health  consisting  of  seven  persons,  one  of 
whom  shall  annually  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 

Sec.  2.  Date  of  meetings  and  reports.  Said  board  shall 
hold  meetings  at  least  once  in  each  month,  shall  make  its  own 
by-laws  and  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  and  council  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  preceding  thirtieth  day  of  September. 

Sec.  3.  Duties  and  salary  of  secretary.  Said  board  shall 
elect  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  the  executive  officer  and  shall 
hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  He  shall,  as 
directed  by  it,  perform  or  superintend  the  work  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  board  and  all  other  duties  required  by  it.  He 
shall  not  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board,  but  the  board 
may  elect  one  of  its  members  secretary  pro  tempore  and  such 
member  may,  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  secretary, 
perform  his  duties.  The  secretary  shall  receive  from  the 
commonwealth  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars 
and  his  necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  official  duties.  No  member  of  the  board  shall 
receive  any  compensation ;  but  the  actual  personal  expenses 
of  any  member  while  engaged  in  his  official  duties,  audited 
by  the  board,  shall  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  state  board  of  health.  Said  board  shall 
take  cognizance  of  the  interests  of  health  and  life  among  the 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  make  sanitary  investigations 
and  inquiries  relative  to  the  causes  of  disease,  and  especially 
of  epidemics,  the  sources  of  mortality  and  the  effects  of  locali¬ 
ties,  employments,  conditions  and  circumstances  on  the  public 
health,  and  relative  to  the  sale  of  drugs  and  food  and  the 
adulteration  thereof;  and  shall  gather  such  information  rela¬ 
tive  thereto  as  it  considers  proper  for  diffusion  among  the 
people.  It  shall  advise  the  government  relative  to  the  location 
and  other  sanitary  conditions  of  any  public  institutions,  and 
shall  have  oversight  of  inland  waters,  sources  of  water  supply 
and  vaccine  institutions.  It  shall  annually  examine  all  main 
outlets  of  sewers  and  drainage  of  cities  and  towns  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  effect  of  sewage  disposal,  and  shall 
annually  report  thereon  to  the  general  court,  with  such  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  persons 
and  property  and  for  the  prevention  of  offensive  odors  and 
objectionable  conditions  as  it  considers  expedient. 

Sec.  5.  Food  inspectors  and  chemists;  penalty  for  hindering. 
In  the  performance  of  its  duties  relative  to  the  sale  of  drugs 
and  food  it  may  appoint  inspectors,  analysts,  and  chemists, 
and  may  remove  them.  Such  inspectors  shall  have  the  same 
power  and  authority  relative  to  drugs  and  food  as  is  given  bi¬ 
sections  forty-two  and  fifty-two  of  chapter  fifty-six,  relative 
to  milk,  to  the  inspectors  named  therein.  Whoever  hinders, 
obstructs  or  in  any  way  interferes  with  any  such  inspector, 
analvst  or  other  officer  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  while  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duty,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first 
offense  and  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
subsequent  offense. 


Sec.  6.  Expenditures  for  enforcement  of  law.  The  state 
board  of  health  may  annually  expend  not  more  than  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  sections  sixteen  to  twenty-seven,  inclusive;  but  not 
less  than  three-fifths  of  said  amount  shall  be  annually  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Sec.  7.  Prosecutions  to  be  reported.  Said  board  shall  an¬ 
nually  report  to  the  general  court  the  number  of  prosecutions 
made  under  the  provisions  of  sections  sixteen  to  twenty- 
seven,  inclusive,  and  an  itemized  account  of  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  thereof. 

Sec.  16.  Liability  of  employes.  No  person  shall  manufac¬ 
ture,  offer  for  sale  or  sell,  within  this  commonwealth,  any 
drugs  or  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  section  eighteen  ;  but  no  employe,  other  than  a  man¬ 
ager  or  superintendent,  shall  be  punished  for  a  violation  of 
this  section  unless  such  violation  was  intentional  on  the  part 
of  the  said  employe. 

Sec.  17.  “Drug”  and  “food”  dehned.  The  term  “drug”  as 
used  in  sections  sixteen  to  twenty-seven,  inclusive,  shall  in¬ 
clude  all  medicines  for  internal  or  external  use,  antiseptics, 
disinfectants  and  cosmetics.  The  term  “food”  as  used  therein 
shall  include  all  articles,  simple,  mixed  or  compound,  used 
in  food  or  drink  by  man. 

Sec.  18.  Adulteration  dehned.  A  drug  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated:  1.  If,  when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  it  differs  from  the 
standard  of  strength,  quality  or  purity  prescribed  therein,  un¬ 
less  the  order  therefor  requires  an  article  inferior  to  such 
standard  or  unless  such  difference  is  made  known  or  so  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  2.  If,  when  sold 
under  or  by  a  name  not  recognized  in  the  United  States  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  but  which  is  found  in  some  other  pharmacopoeia  or 
other  standard  work  on  materia  medica,  it  differs  materially 
from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or  purity  prescribed  in 
such  work.  3.  If  its  strength,  quality  or  purity  falls  below 
the  professed  standard  under  which  it  is  sold. 

Food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated:  1.  If  any  sub¬ 
stance  has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce,  depreciate,  or 
injuriously  affect  its  quality,  strength  or  purity.  2.  If  an  in¬ 
ferior  or  cheaper  substance  has  been  substituted  for  it  wholly 
or  in  part.  3.  If  any  valuable  or  necessary  constituents  or 
ingredients  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  taken  from  it.  4.  If 
it  is  an  imitation  of  or  is  sold  under  the  name  of  another 
article.  5.  If  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  diseased,  de¬ 
composed,  putrid,  tainted  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  or  article,  whether  manufactured  or  not.  or  in  case  of 
milk,  if  it  is  produced  by  a  diseased  animal.  6.  If  it  is  colored, 
coated,  polished  or  powdered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal 
its  damaged  or  inferior  condition,  or  if  by  any  means  it  is 
made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  is.  7.  If  it 
contains  any  added  substance  or  ingredient  which  is  poisonous 
or  injurious  to  health.  8.  If  it  contains  any  added  antiseptic 
or  preservative  substance,  except  common  table  salt,  saltpeter, 
cane  sugar,  alcohol,  vinegar,  spices,  or,  in  smoked  food,  the 
natural  products  of  the  smoking  process;  but  the  provisions 
of  this  definition  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  article  if  it  bears 
a  label  on  which  the  presence  and  percentage  pf  every  such 
antiseptic  or  preservative  substance  are  clearly  indicated,  nor 
shall  it  apply  to  such  portions  of  suitable  preservative  sub¬ 
stances  as  are  used  as  a  surface  application  for  preserving 
dried  fish  or  meat,  or  as  exist  in  animal  or  vegetable  tissues 
as  a  natural  component  thereof,  but  it  shall  apply  to  addi¬ 
tional  quantities.  Said  definition  shall  not  apply  during  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  to  goods  which  were  held  in 
stock  by  retail  dealers  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  said 
year.  The  provisions  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections 
relative  to  food  shall  not  apply  to  mixtures  or  compounds 
not  injurious  to  health  and  which  are  recognized  as  ordi¬ 
nary  articles  or  ingredients  of  articles  of  food,  if  every  pack¬ 
age'  sold  or  offered  for  sale  is  distinctly  labeled  as  a  mixture 
or  compound  with  the  name  and  per  cent  of  each  ingredient 
therein. 

Sec.  19.  Stvle  of  labels.  If  a  statement  of  any  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  an  article  of  food  or  drink  or  of  an  article  enter¬ 
ing  into  food  or  drink  is  required  by  law  to  be  stated  upon 
the  label  of  such  article,  such  statement  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer  or  vendor  of  the  article  shall  be 
distinctly  and  conspicuously  printed  on  the  label  in  straight, 
parallel  lines  of  plain,  uncondensed  legible  type,  well  spaced 
on  a  plain  ground.  The  statement  of  ingredients  shall  be 
clearly  separated  from  and  not  interspersed  or  confused  with 
other' matter,  shall  specify  every  such  ingredient  by  its  ordi¬ 
nary  name,  and  shall  be  in  the  English  language.  The  letters 
of  said  tvpe  shall  not  be  less  than  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long, 
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and  shall  be  larger  than  those  of  any  other  printed  matter  on 
the  label  or  package,  except  the  name  of  the  compound  or 
chief  article  enclosed  therein  which  may  be  in  iarger  type. 
The  required  label  shall  be  firmly  attached  to  or  printed  on 
the  exterior  of  the  package  or  envelope  of  the  said  article, 
on  the  top  or  side  thereoi  and  in  plain  sight.  But  the  state 
board  of  health  may  in  writing  approve  specific  labels  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  tne  above  provisions,  if  it  is  of 
opinion  that  the  information  required  by  law  is  set  forth 
thereon  clearly  enough  for  the  reasonable  protection  of  the 
purchaser.  Goods  landed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relative 
to  adulteration  of  food  which  is  unlabeled.  Goods  held  in 
stock  by  retail  dealers  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  this  section  during  said  year. 

Sec.  20.  Samples.  Whoever  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  or 
delivers  to  a  purchaser  any  drug  or  article  of  food  shall, 
upon  application  of  an  inspector,  analyst  or  other  officer  or 
agent  of  the  state  board  of  health  and  upon  tender  to  him  of 
the  value  thereof,  furnish  a  sample  sufficient  for  the  analysis 
of  any  such  drug  or  article  of  food  which  is  in  his  posses¬ 
sion. 

Sec.  21.  Reserved  samples.  Before  such  sample  is  analyzed, 
a  portion  thereof  shall  be  reserved  and  sealed  by  the  analyst; 
and,  upon  a  complaint  against  any  person,  such  reserved  por¬ 
tion  shall,  upon  application,  be  delivered  to  the  defendant  or 
his  attorney. 

Sec.  22.  Labels  on  canned  goods.  Canned  articles  of  food 
shall  not  be  offered  for  sale  unless  they  bear  a  mark  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  grade  or  quality  thereof  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  who  packed  or  who  sells  them. 

Sec.  23.  Soaked  goods  to  be  so  labeled.  All  canned  articles 
of  food  which  have  been  prepared  from  dried  products  and 
have  been  soaked  before  canning  shall  be  plainly  marked  by 
an  adhesive  label  having  on  its  face  the  word  “soaked”  in 
letters  of  legible  type  not  smaller  than  two-line  pica.  All 
cans,  jugs  and  other  packages  containing  maple  syrup  or 
molasses  shall  be  plainly  marked  by  an  adhesive  label  Having 
on  its  face  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  who  made 
and  prepared  the  same  with  the  name  and  quality  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  goods  in  letters  of  the  size  and  description 
aforesaid. 

Sec.  24.  Penalty.  Whoever  falsely  stamps  or  labels  any 
cans,  jars  or  other  packages  containing  fruit  or  food  of  any 
kind,  or  knowingly  permits  such  stamping  or  labeling,  or, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  violates  any  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  sixteen  to  twenty-seven,  inclusive,  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars ;  and  whoever  sells  such  goods  so  falsely 
.  stamped  or  labeled  shall  be. punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  25.  Injurious  adulteration  of  foods;  penalty.  Who¬ 
ever,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  fraudulently  adulterates  food 
with  any  substance  injurious  to  health,  or  knowingly  barters, 
gives  away,  sells  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell 
any  substance  intended  for  food  which  has  been  adulterated 
with  any  substance  injurious  to  health,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  more  than  one  year ;  and  the  articles  so  adul¬ 
terated  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed  under  the  direction 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  26.  Adulteration  of  drugs;  penalty.  Whoever,  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  fraudulently  adulterates  any  drug  or  medi¬ 
cine,  or  sells  any  fraudulently  adulterated  drug  or  medicine, 
knowing  it  to  be  adulterated,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  four  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year ;  and  such  adulterated  drugs  and 
medicines  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2 7.  Drug  standards.  If  the  standard  of  strength  or 
purity  of  any  drug  has  been  raised  since  the  issue  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  no  prosecution 
relative  to  it  shall  be  maintained  until  such  change  of  stand¬ 
ard  has  been  published  throughout  the  commonwealth. 

Section  i.  Results  of  analyses  and  trade-marks,  etc.,  of 
adulterated  goods  to  b*  published.  The  state  board  of  health 
shall  cause  to  be  published  as  often  as  once  each  month  in 
the  official  publication  of  said  board,  and  also,  if  in  its  opin¬ 
ion  the  public  health  can  be  served  thereby,  may  cause  to  be 
published  in  one  or  more  papers  in  Massachusetts,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  examination  or  analysis  made  by  authority  of 
said  board  during  the  preceding  month  of  any  article  of  food 
manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  commonwealth  which 
is  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  chapter  seventy-five  of 
the  Revised  Laws  ;  and  said  board  of  health  shall  also  cause 
to  be  published,  with  such  certificate  of  examination,  a  state¬ 


ment  of  the  trade-mark,  brand-mark  or  name,  with  the  name 
and  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer  which  appear  upon 
the  package  or  box  containing  such  adulterated  article,  or 
with  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  wholesale  dealer 
of  whom  the  goods  were  obtained. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

Section  i.  Search  warrants.  A  court  or  justice  authorized 
to  issue  warrants  in  criminal  cases  may,  upon  complaint  un¬ 
der  oath  that  the  complainant  believes  that  any  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  articles  hereinafter  named  are  concealed  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  house  or  place,  if  satisfied  that  there  is  reasonable 
cause  for  such  belief,  issue  a  warrant  to  search  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  property  or  articles. 

*  *  *  Sixth.  Diseased  animals  or  carcasses  of  slaugh¬ 

tered  animals,  or  any  tainted,  diseased,  corrupted,  decayed  or 
unwholesome  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  produce,  fruit  or  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  kind  or  the  meat  of  calves  which  were  killed 
when  less  than  four  weeks  old,  or  any  product  thereof,  if 
kept  or  concealed  with  intent  to  kill,  sell  or  offer  the  same  for 
sale  for  food. 

Section  i.  Wood  alcohol.  Whoever,  himself  or  by  his 
servant  or  agent,  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  any  other 
person,  sells,  exchanges  or  delivers  any  wood  alcohol,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  methyl  alcohol,  shall  affix  to  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  the  same  and  shall  deliver  therewith  a  label  bearing 
the  words  “Wood  Alcohol,  Poison,”  in  black  letters  of  un¬ 
condensed  Gothic  type  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  height.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty.  Whoever,  himself  or  by  his  servant  or 
agent,  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  any  other  person,  sells, 
exchanges  or  delivers,  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent 
to  sell,  exchange  or  deliver,  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  or 
any  drug  intended  for  internal  use,  containing  any  wood 
alcohol,  otherwise  known  as  methyl  alcohol,  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  line  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  March  27,  1905. 

ADULTERATION  OF  BEVERAGES. 

Section  i.  Adulteration ;  penalty.  Whoever,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sale,  adulterates  any  liquor  used  or  intended  for  drink 
with  Indian  cockle,  vitriol,  grains  of  paradise,  opium,  alum, 
cochineal,  capsicum,  copperas,  laurel  water,  logwood,  Brazil 
wood,  sugar  of  lead  or  any  other  substance  which  is  poison¬ 
ous  or  injurious  to  health,  and  whoever  knowingly  sells  any 
such  liquor  so  adulterated,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
in  the  state  prison  for  not  more  than  three  years;  and  the 
articles  so  adulterated  shall  be  forfeited. 

Revised  Laws  1902. 

Sec.  17,  Liquor  licenses  subject  to  adulteration  laws.  Each 
license  shall  be  expressed  to  be  subject  to  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  : 

Third.  That  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors  shall  not  be 
sold,  exchanged  or  delivered,  or  exposed,  offered,  or  kept  for 
sale,  exchange  or  delivery,  upon  the  licensed  premises  unless 
it  is  of  good  standard  quality  and  is  free  from  any  adultera¬ 
tion  prohibited  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Uinted  States  or 
by  the  laws  relative  to  adulteration  of  drugs  ,  and  food,  for 
either  a  food  or  a  drug.  If  it  is  marked,  labeled  or  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  the  product  of  any  foreign  country,  it  shall 
also  be  of  the  standard  quality  required  for  its  legal  sale  for 
domestic  use  in  the  country  of  its  reputed  production.  All 
such  liquors  which  are  sold,  exchanged  or  delivered,  or  which 
are  exposed  or  kept  for  sale,  exchange  or  delivery,  under  a 
license  of  the  sixth  class,  shall  be  of  the  quality  required  for 
their  sale  as  drugs  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  relative 
to  the  adulteration  of  drugs  and  food. 

Revised  Laws  1902,  vol.  1,  ch.  100,  p.  840. 

Sec.  33.  Imported  liquor.  Importers  of  liquors  of  foreign 
production  which  is  imported  under  authority  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  may  own,  possess,  keep  or  sell  such 
liquor  in  the  original  casks  or  packages  in  which  it  was  im¬ 
ported  and  in  quantities  not  less  than  those  in  which  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  require  such  liquor  to  be  imported, 
and,  when  sold,  it  shall  be  as  pure  and  unadulterated  as  when 
imported. 

Revised  Laws  1902,  vol.  1,  ch.  100,  p.  845. 

inspector’s  office  abolished. 

Section  i.  The  office  of  inspector  and  assayer  of  liquors  is 
hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  2.  The  powers  and  duties  heretofore  conferred  and 
imposed  on  the  inspector  and  assayer  of  liquors  are  hereby 
conferred  and  imposed  on  the  state  board  of  health. 
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Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  February  25,  1902. 

BAKING  POWDERS. 

Section  i.  Labels.  Whoever  manufactures  for  sale  within 
this  state,  or  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  or  sells  any  baking 
powder  or  mixture  or  compound  intended  for  use  as  a  baking- 
powder  under  any  name  or  title  whatsoever  shall  securely 
affix  or  cause  to  be  securely  affixed  'to  the  outside  of  every 
box,  can  or  package  containing  such  baking  powder  or  like 
mixture  or  compound,  a  label  distinctly  printed  in  brevier 
Gothic  capital  letters,  in  the  English  language,  containing  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  ingredients 
of  the  baking  powder,  mixture  or  compound. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  April 
in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  three. 

Approved  June  28,  1902. 

BREAD. 

Sec.  28.  Regulation  of  bakeries.  All  buildings  which  are 
occupied  as  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakeries  shall  be  properly 
drained  and  plumbed.  They  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper 
wash  room  and  water  closets,  having  ventilation  apart  from 
the  bake  room  or  rooms  where  food  products  are  manufac¬ 
tured;  and  no  water  closet,  earth  closet,  privy  or  ash  pit  shall 
be  within  or  communicate  directly  with  the  bake  room  of  any 
bakery. 

Sec.  29.  Rooms  used  for  manufacturing  dour  products. 
Every  room  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  01- 
meal  food  products  shall,  if  required  by  the  board  of  health, 
have  an  impermeable  floor  constructed  of  cement  or  of  tiles 
laid  in  cement,  and  an  additional  floor  of  wood  properly  sat¬ 
urated  with  linseed  oil.  Ihe  walls  and  ceiling  of  such  room 
shall  be  plastered  or  wainscoted,  and,  if  required  by  the  board 
of  health,  shall  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  in  three  months. 
The  furniture  and  utensils  therein  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
they  and  the  floor  may  at  all  times  be  kept  clean  and  in  good 
sanitarv  condition. 

Sec.  30.  Sleeping  rooms.  The  sleeping-places  for  persons 
who  are  employed  in  a  bakery  shall  be  separate  from  the 
rooms  in  which  Tour  or  meal  food  products  are  manufactured 

or  stored.  . 

Sec.  31.  Storage  of  dour  or  meal  products  in  bakeries,  ihe 
manufactured  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  kept  in 
perfectly  dry  and  airy  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  floors, 
shelves  *  and  all  other 'facilities  for  storing  the  same  can  be 
easily  and  perfectly  cleaned. 

Sec.  32.  Alterations.  The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  any 
property  affected  by  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty-eight 
and  twenty-nine  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  service  of  no¬ 
tice  requiring  any  alterations  to  be  made  in  such  property, 
comply  therewith.  Such  notice  shall  be  in  writing,  and  may 
be  served  upon  such  owner,  agent  or  lessee  personally  or  by 
mail  directed  to  his  last  known  address. 

Sec.  33.  Penalty.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
five  preceding  sections,  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  board  of  health  authorized  therein,  shall,  for 
the  first  offense,  Be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars;  for  the  second  offense,  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days ;  for  the  third 
offense,  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  or’ by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  34.  Regulations  by  board  of  health.  Ihe  board  of 
health  of  a  city  or  town  may  make  such  further  regulations 
as  the  public  health  may  require,  and  shall  cause  such  regula¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  six  preceding  sections,  to  be  printed 
and  posted  in  all  such  bakeries  and  places  of  business. 

Revised  Laws  1902. 

Sec.  3.  Weight  of  bread  loaves.  A  loaf  of  bread  for  sale 
shall  be  two  pounds  in  weight.  Bread,  unless  composed  in 
chief  part  of  rye  or  maize,  shall  be  sold  in  whole,  half,  three- 
quarter  and  quarter  loaves,  but  not  otherwise. 

Sec.  4.  Price  lists  to  be  posted.  In  each  shop  or  place 
where  bread  is  sold  by  retail  and  in  each  front  window  there¬ 
of,  a  legibly  printed  price  list  of  the  different  kinds  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  loaves  sold  there,  with  the  price  thereof  by  the  loaf 
and  by  the  half,  three-quarter  and  quarter  loaf,  shall  be  con¬ 
spicuously  placed. 

Sec.  5.  Weighing  bread.  Bread,  when  sold,  shall,  upon 
reauest  of  the  buyer,  be  weighed  in  his  presence  and.  if  found 
deficient  in  weight,  additional  bread  shall  be  delivered  to  make 
up  the  legal  weight.  .  . 

Sec.  6.  Penalty.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions 


of  the  three  preceding  sections  shall  forfeit  ten  dollars  for 
each  offense,  to  the  use  of  the  informer. 

Sec.  7.  Exemptions.  The  provisions  of  the  four  preceding- 
sections  shall  not  apply  to  rolls  or  to  fancy  bread  weighing 
less  than  one-quarter  of  a  pound. 

Revised  Laws  1902,  vol.  1,  ch.  57,  pp.  557-558- 

candy. 

Sec.  4.  Candy  not  to  contain  more  than  one  per  cent  alco¬ 
hol,  Whoever  sells  to  a  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
any  candy  or  other  article  enclosing  liquid  or  syrup  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

Sec.  6.  Candy  or  toys  containing  arsenic.  Whoever  him¬ 
self  or  by  his  agent  or  servant,  or  as  the  agent  or  servant 
of  another  person,  manufactures,  sells  or  exchanges,  or  has  in 
his  custody  or  possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  exchange,  or 
exposes  or  offers  for  sale  or  exchange,  any  toys  or  confection¬ 
ery,  containing  or  coated  wholly  or  in  part  with  arsenic,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Revised  Laws  1902,  vol.  2,  ch.  213,  p.  1803. 

chocolate. 

Sec.  8.  Quality  brands  on  chocolate.  Chocolate  in  cakes 
shall  be  made  in'  pans  in  which  shall  be  stamped  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  town  in  which  he  resides,  the  quality 
of  the  chocolate  in  figures,  “No.  i,”  “No.  2,”  “No.  3,”  as  the 
case  may  be  and  the  letters  Mass. 

Sec.  9.  Three  qualities  defined,  Quality  number  one  shall 
be  made  of  cocoa  of  the  first  quality  and  quality  number  two 
of  cocoa  of  the  second  quality,  and  both  shall  be  free  from 
adulteration;  quality  number  three  may  be  made  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  kinds  and  qualities  of  cocoa.  Each  box  containing  choco¬ 
late  shall  be  branded  on  the  end  thereof  with  the  word  “choc¬ 
olate,”  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  chocolate,  the 
town  in  which  it  was  manufactured  and  the  quality,  as  de¬ 
scribed  and  directed  in  the  preceding  section  for  the  pans. 

Sec.  10.  Seizure  of  goods.  If  chocolate  manufactured  in 
this  commonwealth  is  offered  for  sale  or  found  and  is  not  of 
one  of  the  qualities  described  in  the  two  preceding  sections 
or  marked  as  therein  directed,  if  may  be  seized  and  libeled. 

Revised  Laws  1902,  vol.  1,  ch.  57,  p.  558. 

DAIRY  BUREAU  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Sec.  5.  General  agent.  The  board  shall  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  appoint  a  general  agent  of  the  dairy  bureau  to  assist  the 
bureau  and  under  its  direction  to  superintend  the  work  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  section  eleven.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  fourteen  hundred  dollars  and  his  necessary  expenses. 

Sec.  11.  Dairy  bureau  of  the  board  of  agriculture.  Ihe 
dairy  bureau  of  the  board  of  agriculture  shall  consist  of  three 
members  of  said  board,  one  of  whom  shall  annually,  before 
the  first  day  of  July,  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
or  for  such  shorter  term  as  he  may  continue  a  member  of  the 
board.  The  governor  may,  at  any  time,  terminate  the  service 
of  any  member  of  said  bureau,  and  thereupon,  or  upon  any 
member  thereof  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  board,  he 
may  appoint  another  member  in  his  place.  Each  member  of 
such  bureau  shall  receive  five  dollars  for  each  day  of  actual 
service  and  his  traveling  expenses,  which  shall  be  paid  by 
the  commonwealth  out  of  the  fund  provided  for  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  section.  The  bureau,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  board  of  agriculture,  shall  inquire  into  the  methods  of 
making  butter  and  cheese  in  creameries  or  cheese  factories, 
investigate  all  dairy  products  and  imitation  dairy  products 
bought  or  sold  within  the  commonwealth,  enforce  the  laws 
for  the  manufacture,  transfer  and  sale  thereof,  and  shall  dis¬ 
seminate  such  information  as  will  tend  to  produce  a  better 
quality  thereof.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture 
shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  bureau,  subject  to  its 
control  and  direction,  and  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his 
salary  as  secretary,  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the  com¬ 
monwealth. 

Sec.  12.  Expenditure  and  report.  The  bureau  may  expend 
not  more  than  seven  thousand  dollars  annually  in  its  work, 
and  it  may  co-operate  with  the  state  board  of  health  and  with 
inspectors  of  milk,  but  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the  duties 
of  such  board  or  officers.  It  shall  annually,  before,  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day  of  January,  report  to  the  general  court  in  detail 
the  number  of  agents,  assistants,  experts,  and  chemists  em¬ 
ployed  by  it,  with  their  expenses  and  disbursements,  of  all 
investigations  made  by  it,  of  all  cases  prosecuted  with  the 
results  thereof,  and  other  information  advantageous  to  the 

dairy  industry.  ,  . 

Sec.  13.  Inspection  and  Prosecution.  The  bureau  and  its 
agents  and  assistants  shall  have  access  to  all  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,  factories,  buildings,  carriages  and  cars  used  in  the  man- 
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ufacture,  transportation  or  sale  of  dairy  products  or  imita¬ 
tions  thereof,  and  to  all  vessels  and  cans  used  in  such  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale,  and  shall  have  the  authority  given  to  the 
state  board  of  health  or  its  officers,  or  to  inspectors  of  milk, 
to  enforce  and  prosecute  violations  of  all  laws  relating  to 
dairy  products  or  imitations  thereof.  Whoever  hinders,  ob¬ 
structs  or  in  any  way  interferes  with  an  officer  or  duly  au¬ 
thorized  agent  of  the  dairy  bureau  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  first  offense  and  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  offense,  which  shall  be  payable  into  the  treasury  ot 
the  commonwealth. 

Revised  Laws  1902,  vol.  1,  ch.  89,  p.  778-779. 

Sec.  35.  “Oleomaragrine,”  “butter,"  and  “cheese”  defined. 
For  the  purpose  of  sections  thirty-six  to  forty-seven,  inclu¬ 
sive,  the  word  "oleomargarine”  shall,  in  addition  to  its  ordi¬ 
nary  meaning,  include  “butterine,”  “imitation  butter”  and  any 
atricle,  substance  or  compound  made  in  imitation  or  semblance 
of  butter  or  as  a  substitute  for  butter  and  not  made  exclu¬ 
sively  and  wholly  of  milk  or  cream,  or  containing  any  fats, 
oils  or  grease  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  thirty-seven,  thirty-eight  and  forty-one 
to  forty-seven,  inclusive,  the  terms  “butter”  and  “cheese”  shall 
mean  the  products  which  are  usually  known  by  these  names 
and  are  manufactured  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  with 
salt  and  rennet,  and  with  or  without  coloring  matter. 

Sec.  36.  Labeling.  Whoever,  himself  or  by  his  agent,  sells, 
exposes  for  sale  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell, 
oleomargarine  shall  have  the  word  “oleomargarine”  or  “but¬ 
terine”  stamped,  labeled  or  marked,  so  that  said  word  cannot 
be  easily  defaced,  upon  the  top,  side  and  bottom  of  every  tub, 
firkin,  box  or  package  containing  any  of  said  oleomargarine. 
Whoever,  himself  or  by  his  agent,  exposes  or  offers  for  sale 
oleomargarine  not  in  the  original  package  shall  attach  thereto 
in  a  conspicuous  place  a  label  bearing  the  words  “imitation 
butter,”  or  the  word  “oleomargarine”  or  “butterine.”  In  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  oleomargarine  not  in  the  original  package  the 
seller  shall  attach  to  each  package  so  sold,  and  shall  deliver 
therewith  to  the  purchaser,  a  label  or  wrapper  bearing  in  a 
conspicuous  place  upon  the  outside  of  the  package  the  words 
“imitation  butter,”  or  the  word  “oleomargarine”  or  “butter¬ 
ine.”  All  said  stamps,  labels  and  marks  shall  be  in  printed 
letters  in  a  straight  line  of  plain,  uncondensed  Gothic  type, 
not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  length. 

Sec.  37-  Labeling  of  imitation  cheese.  Whosoever,  him¬ 
self  or  by  his  agent,  sells,  exposes  for  sale,  or  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session  with  intent  to  sell,  any  article,  substance,  or  compound 
made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  cheese,  or  as  a  substitute 
for  cheese,  and  not  made  exclusively  and  wholly  of  milk  o: 
cream,  or  containing  any  fats,  oils,  or  grease  not  produced 
from  milk  or  cream,  shall  have  the  words  “imitation  cheese’ 
stamped,  labeled,  or  marked,  in  printed  letters  of  plain,  uncon¬ 
densed  Gothic  type,  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  so  that 
the  words  cannot  be  easily  defaced,  upon  the  side  of  every 
cheese-cloth  or  band  around  the  same,  and  upon  the  top  and 
side  of  every  tub,  firkin,  box,  or  package  containing  any  of 
said  article,  substance,  or  compound  not  in  the  original  pack¬ 
age,  the  seller  shall  attach  to  each  package  so  sold  at  retail, 
and  shall  deliver  therewith  to  the  purchaser,  a  label  or  wrap¬ 
per  bearing  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  outside  of  the 
package  the  words  “imitation  cheese,”  in  printed  letters  of 
plain,  uncondensed  Gothic  type,  not  less  than  one-half  inch 
m  length. 

Sec.  38.  Penalty.  Whoever  sells,  exposes  for  sale,  or  has 
in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  article,  substance,  or 
compound  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter  or  cheese, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  except  as  provided  in 
the  two  preceding  sections,  and  whoever,  with  intent  to  de¬ 
ceive,  defaces,  erases,  cancels,  or  removes  any  mark,  stamp, 
brand,  label,  or  wrapper  provided  for  in  said  sections,  or  in 
any  manner  shall  falsely  label,  stamp,  or  mark  any  box,  tub, 
ai  tide,  or  package,  marked,  stamped,  or  labeled  as  aforesaid, 
or  whoever,  himself  or  by  his  agent,  sells,  exposes  for  sale, 
01  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  oleomargarine, 
contained  in  any  box,  tub.  article  or  package,  marked  or 

labeled  with  the  word  “dairy”  or  the  word  “creamery,”  or 

the  name' of  any  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  shall  for  the  first  of¬ 
fense  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  and  for  each  subsequent 

offense  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  -use  of  the  city  or  town 
in  which  the  offense  was  committed. 

Sec.  39-  License,  etc.;  penalty.  Every  person  who  conveys 
oleomargarine  in  carriages  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  the  same  in  any  city  or  town,  shall  annually,  in  May, 
be  licensed  by  an  inspector  of  milk  of  such  city  or  town  to 
sell  the  same  within  the  limits  thereof,  and  shall  pay  therefor 
to  such  inspector  fifty  cents  to  the  use  of  the  city  or  town. 

1  lie  inspector  shall  pay  over  monthly  to  the  treasurer  of  such 


city  or  town  all  money  collected  by  him.  In  towns  in  which 
there  is  no  inspector  of  milk,  licenses  shall  be  issued  by  the 
town  clerk.  Licenses  shall  be  issued  only  in  the  names  of  the 
owners  of  carriages  or  other  vehicles,  and  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  ownership.  No  license  shall  be  sold,  assigned  or 
transferred.  Each  license  shall  be  numbered  and  shall  state 
the  name,  residence,  p^ace  of  business,  number  of  carriages 
or  other  vehicles  used,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  every 
driver  or  other  person  engaged  in  carrying  oleomargarine. 
Each  licensee  shall  before  engaging  in  the  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  cause  his  name,  the  number  of  his  license  and  his  place 
of  business  to  be  legibly  placed  on  each  outer  side  of  all  car¬ 
riages  or  vehicles  used  by  him  in  the  conveyance  and  sale 
thereof,  in  Gothic  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length, 
and  he  shall  report  to  the  inspector  any  change  of  driver  or 
other  person  employed  by  him  which  may  occur  during  the 
term  of  his  license.  Whoever,  without  being  first  licensed, 
sells  oleomargarine,  or  exposes  or  offers  it  for  sale  from 
carriages  or  other  vehicles  or  has  it  in  his  custody  or  posses¬ 
sion  with  intent  so  to  sell,  and  whoever  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  for  a  first  offense,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  and,  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  40.  Registration ;  penalty.  Every  person,  before  sell¬ 
ing  or  offering  for  sale  oleomargarine  in  a  store  booth,  stand 
or  market-place  in  a  city  or  in  a  town  in  which  an 
inspector  of  milk  is  appointed,  shall  annually,  in  May, 
register  in  the  books  of  such  inspector,  or  if  there 
is  no  inspector  then  in  the  books  of  the  town  clerk, 
his  name  and  proposed  place  of  sale,  and  shall  pay  fifty  cents 
for  the  registering  to  the  use  of  such  city  or  town.  Whoever 
neglects  so  to  register  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  twenty  dollars. 

Sec.  41.  Trade  in  imitation  butter;  penalty.  Whoever,  him¬ 
self  or  by  his  agent  or  servant,  renders,  manufactures,  sells, 
offers  for  sale,  exposes  for  sale,  takes  orders  for  the  future 
delivery  of,  has  in  his  possession,  keeps  in  storage,  distributes, 
delivers,  transfers  or  conveys  with  intent  to  sell,  within  the 
commonwealth,  any  article,  product  or  compound  made  wholly 
or  partly  out  of  any  fat,  oil  or  oleaginous  substance  or  com¬ 
pound  thereof,  not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or 
cream  from  the  same,  which  shall  be  in  imitation  of  yellow 
butter  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of 
the  same,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year;  but  the  provision's 
of  this  section  shall  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
oleomargarine  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form  and  in  such 
manner  as  will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  real  character,  free 
from  any  coloration  or  ingredient  which  causes  it  to  look  like 
butter. 

Sec.  42.  Analysis  of  suspected  butter  or  cheese;  penalty. 
Inspectors  of  milk  shall,  if  they  have  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  provisions  of  sections  thirty-six  to  forty-seven, 
inclusive,  have  been  violated,  and  on  the  information  of  any 
person  who  lays  before  them  satisfactory  evidence  by  which 
to  sustain  such  complaints,  institute  complaints  for  violations 
of  said  sections.  They  may  enter  all  places  in  which  butter, 
cheese  or  imitations  thereof  are  stored  or  kept  for  sale,  and 
shall  take  samples  of  suspected  butter,  cheese  or  imitations 
thereof  and  cause  them  to  be  analyzed  or  otherwise  satisfac¬ 
torily  tested,  and  shall  record  and  preserve  the  result  of  such 
analysis  or  test  as  evidence.  Before  commencing  the  analysis 
of  any  sample  in  proceedings  under  sections  thirty-six,  thirty- 
seven  and  thirty-eight,  the  analyst  shall  reserve  and  seal  a 
portion  of  the  sample,  and,  upon  a  complaint  against  any 
person,  such  reserved  portion  of  the  sample  alleged  to  be 
adulterated  shall,  upon  application,  be  delivered  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  or  his  attorney.  The  expense  of  such  analysis  or 
test,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one  case,  may  be 
included  in  the  expenses  of  such  prosecutions.  Whoever  hin¬ 
ders,  obstructs  or  in  any  way  interferes  with  an  inspector  or 
his  agent  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for 
the  first  offense  and  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  offense. 

Sec.  43.  Oleomargarine  sold  as  butter;  penalty.  Whoever, 
himself  or  by  his  agent,  sells  or  offers  for  sale  to  any  person 
who  asks,  sends  or  inquires  for  butter,  any  oleomargarine, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

Sec.  44.  Oleomargarine  not  labeled;  penalty.  Whoever 
exposes  for  sale  oleomargarine  which  is  not  marked  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  all  the  marks,  words  and  stamps  required  by 
law,  and  does  not  have  upon  the  exposed  contents  of  every 
opened  tub,  package  or  parcel  thereof  a  conspicuous  placard 
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with  the  word  “oleomargarine”  printed  thereon  in  plain,  un¬ 
condensed  Gothic  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  long,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  tine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  45.  Notice  to  be  posted  where  oleomargarine  is  sold; 
penalty.  Whoever  sells  oleomargarine  from  any  dwelling, 
store,  office  or  public  mart  which  does  not  have  conspicuously 
posted  thereon  the  placard  or  sign,  in  letters  not  less  than  four 
inches  in  length,  “oleomargarine  sold  here,”  or  “butterine  sold 
here,”  approved  by  the  dairy  bureau,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  each  day’s  neglect  after  conviction  for  the 
first  offense. 

Sec.  46.  Oleomargarine  wagons  to  be  marked;  penalty. 
Whoever,  himself  or  by  his  agent,  peddles,  sells,  solicits  orders 
for  the  future  delivery  of  or  delivers  from  any  cart,  wagon 
or  other  vehicle,  oleomargarine,  not  having  on  both  sides  of 
said  cart,  wagon  or  other  vehicle  the  placard  in  uncondensed 
Gothic  letters,  not  less  than  three  inches  in  length,  “licensed 
to  sell  oleomargarine,”  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  thirty  days  for  each 
offense. 

Sec.  4 7.  Use  of  oleomargarine  in  hotels,  etc.;  penalty. 
Whoever  furnishes  oleomargarine  or  causes  it  to  be  furnished 
in  any  hotel,  restaurant  or  boarding  bouse  or  at  any  lunch 
counter,  to  a  guest  or  patron  thereof,  instead  of  butter,  with¬ 
out  notifying  said  guest  or  patron  that  the  substance,  so  fur¬ 
nished  is  not  butter,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  48.  Process  or  renovated  butter  must  be  labeled ;  pen¬ 
alty.  Whoever,  himself  or  by  his  agent,  or  as  the  servant  or 
agent  of  another  person,  sells,  exposes  for  sale  or  has  in  his  . 
custody  or  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  article  or  com¬ 
pound  which  is  produced  by  taking  original  packing  stock  or 
other  butter,  or  both,  melting  the  same,  so  that  the  butter  fat 
can  be  drawn  off,  mixing  the  said  butter  fat  with  skimmed 
milk  or  milk,  or  cream,  or  other  milk  product,  and  rechurning 
the  said  mixture,  or  by  any  similar  process,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  process  butter,  shall  have  the  words  “renovated  but¬ 
ter”  conspicuously  stamped,  labeled  or  marked,  in  a  straight 
line  in  printed  letters,  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  length, 
of  plain,  uncondensed  Gothic  type,  so  that  said  words  cannot 
be  easily  defaced,  upon  the  top,  side  and  bottom  of  every  tub, 
firkin,  box  or  package  containing  said  atricle  or  compound. 
The  seller  at  retail  of  said  article  or  compound,  which  is  not 
in  the  original  package,  shall  himself  or  by  his  agent,  attach 
to  each  package  so  sold  and  deliver  therewith  to  the  purchaser 
a  label  or  wrapper  bearing  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the 
outside  of  the  package  the  words  “renovated  butter”  in  printed 
letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  length,  in  a  straight  line 
of  plain,  uncondensed  Gothic  type.  Whoever  violates  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  section  shall  for  a  first  offense  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  for  a  sub¬ 
sequent  offense  by  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  impris¬ 
onment  for  not  less  than  sixty  nor  more  than  ninety^  days. 

Sec.  49.  Compound  lard  to  be  labeled ;  penalty.  No  person 
shall  sell,  deliver,  prepare,  put  up,  expose  or  offer  for  sale 
any  lard  or  any  article  intended  for  use  as  lard,  which  con¬ 
tains  any  ingredients  except  the  pure  fat  of  swine,  in  any 
tierce,  bucket,  pail  or  other  vessel  or  wrapper,  or  under  any 
label,  bearing  the  words  “pure,”  “refined,"  “family,  or  either 
of  them,  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  words  ;  but  every 
vessel,  wrapper  or  label  in  or  under  which  such  article  is  sold, 
delivered,  prepared,  put  up  or  exposed  for  sale  by  lr.m  shall 
bear  on  the  top  or  outer  side  thereof,  in  letters  not  less  than 
one-half  inch  in  length  and  plainly  exposed  to  view,  the  words 
“compound  lard.”  Whoever  violates  the  provisions^  of  this 
section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  first  offense  or  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  a  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  50.  Disposal  of  fines.  All  fines  recovered  under  the 
provisions  of  section  forty-three,  forty-four,  forty-five,  forty- 
six  and  forty-seven  shall  be  payable  to  the  commonwealth. 

Sec.  51.  City  milk  inspectors.  The  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  cities  shall,  and  the  selectmen  of  towns  may,  annually  ap¬ 
point  one  or  more  inspectors  of  milk  for  their  respective  cities 
and  towns.  Each  inspector  shall  be  sworn  before  entering 
upon  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  and  shall  publish 
a  notice  of  his  appointment  for  two  weeks  in  a  newspaper 
published  in  his  city  or  town,  if  any;  otherwise  he  shall  post 
such  notice  in  two  or  more  public  places  in  such  city  or  town. 
He  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men  or  selectmen  may  determine. 

Sec.  52.  Record  of  milk  dealers;  sampling  and  analysis  of 
milk.  Such  inspectors  shall  keep  an  office  and  shall  record, 
in  books  kept  for  the  purpose,  the  name  and  places  of  busi¬ 


ness  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  milk  within  their 
city  or  town.  They  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor  or 
selectmen,  employ  collectors  of  samples  of  milk,  who  shall  be 
sworn  before  entering  upon  their  duties.  The  inspectors  or 
collectors  may  enter  all  places  in  which  milk  is  stored  or  kept 
for  sale  and  all  carriages  used  for  the  conveyance  of  milk, 
and  may  take  therefrom  sarnples  for  analysis.  They  shall, 
upon  request  made  at  the  time  such  sample  is  taken,  seal  and 
deliver  to  the  owner  or  person  from  whose  possession  the 
milk  is  taken  a  portion  of  each  sample,  and  a  receipt  therefor 
shall  be  given  to  the  inspector  or  collector.  Inspectors  shall 
cause  such  samples  to  be  analyzed  or  otherwise  satisfactorily 
tested,  and  shall  record  and  preserve  as  evidence  the  result 
thereof ;  but  no  evidence  of  the  result  of  such  analysis  or  test 
shall  be  received  if  the  inspector  or  collector  on  request,  re¬ 
fuses  or  neglects  to  seal  and  deliver  a  portion  of  the  sample 
taken  as  aforesaid  to  the  owner  or  person  from  whose  pos¬ 
session  it  is  taken. 

Sec.  53.  Licenses  for  milk  wagons;  penalty.  Whoever,  in 
cities  and  in  towns  in  which  an  inspector  of  milk  is  appointed, 
conveys  milk  in  carriages  or  otherwise  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it  in  such  city  or  town  shall  annually,  before  the  first 
day  of  June,  be  licensed  by  the  inspector  of  milk  of  such  city 
or  town  to  sell  milk  within  the  limits  thereof,  and  shall  pay 
to  such  inspector  fifty  cents  to  the  use  of  the  city  or  town. 
The  inspector  shall  pay  over  monthly  to  the  city  or  town 
treasurer  all  money  collected  by  him.  Licenses  shall  be  is¬ 
sued  only  in  the  names  of  the  owners  of  carriages  or  other 
vehicles.  They  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  ownership  and  shall  not  be  sold,  as¬ 
signed  or  transferred.  Each  license  shall  contain  the  number 
thereof,  the  name,  residence,  place  of  business,  number  of 
carriages  or  other  vehicles  used  by  the  licensee  and  the  name 
of  every  driver  or  other  person  employed  by  him  in  carrying 
or  selling  milk.  Each  licensee  shall,  before  engaging  in  the 
sale'  of  milk,  cause  his  name,  the  number  of  his  license  and 
his  place  of  business  to  be  legibly  placed  on  each  outer  side 
of  all  carriages  or  other  vehicles  used  by  him  in  the  convey¬ 
ance  and  sale  of  milk,  and  he  shall  report  to  the  inspector 
any  change  of  driver  or  other  person  who  may  be  employed 
by  him  occurring  during  the  term  of  his  license.  Whoever, 
without  being  first  so  licensed,  sells  milk  or  exposes  it  for 
sale  from  carriages  or  other  vehicles,  or  has  it  in  his  custody 
or  possession  with  intent  so  to  sell,  and  whoever  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  for  a  first  offense  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  and  for  a  sub¬ 
sequent  offense  by  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  by  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

Sec.  54.  Registration  of  milk  dealers ;  fee;  penalty.  Every 
person,  before  selling  milk  or  offering  it  for  sale  in  a  store, 
booth,  stand  or  market-place  in  a  city  or  in  a  town  in  which 
an  inspector  of  milk  is  appointed,  shall  register  in  the  books 
of  sucb  inspector  his  name  and  proposed  place  of  sale,  and 
shall  pay  to  him  fifty  cents  to  the  use  of  such  city  or  town. 
Whoever  neglects  so  to  register,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars. 

Sec.  55.  Adulterated  or  diluted  milk;  penalty.  Whoever, 
himself  or  by  his  servant  or  agent,  or  as  the  servant  or  agent 
of  another  person,  sells,  exchanges  or  delivers,  or  has  in  his 
custody  or  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  exchange  or  deliver 
or  exposes  or  offers  for  sale  or  exchange,  adulterated  milk 
or  milk  to  which  water  or  any  foreign  substance  has  been 
added,  or  milk  produced  from  cows  which  have  been  fed  on 
the  refuse  of  distilleries,  or  from  sick  or  diseased  cows,  or  as 
pure  milk,  milk  from  wnich  the  cream  or  a  part  thereof  has 
been  removed,  and  whoever  sells,  exchanges  or  delivers  or 
has  in  his  custody  or  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  exchange 
or  deliver,  skimmed  milk  containing  less  than  nine  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  of  milk  solids  exclusive  of  fat,  shall  for  a  first 
offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  and  for  a  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  sixty  nor  more  than  ninety 
days. 

Sec.  56.  Milk  standard.  In  prosecutions  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  'of  sections  fifty-one  to  sixty-four,  inclusive,  milk 
which,  upon  analysis  is  shown  to  contain  in  April,  May,  June, 
July,  August  and  September  less  than  twelve  per  cent  ot  milk- 
solids,  or  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  milk  solids  exclusive  of 
fat,  or  less  than  three  per  cent  of  fat,  and  in  the  other  months 
to  contain  less  than  thirteen  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  or  less 
than  nine  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  milk  solids  exclusive 
of  fat,  or  less  than  three  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  fat, 
shall  not  be  considered  milk  of  good  standard  quality. 
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Sec.  57.  Sale  of  milk  below  standard;  penalty.  Whoever, 
himself  or  by  nis  sen  ant  or  agent  or  as  the  servant  or  agent 
of  another  person,  sells,  exchanges  or  delivers,  or  has  in  his 
custody  or  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  exchange  or  deliver, 
milk  which  is  not  of  good  standard  quality  shad  tor  a  first 
offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars, 
for  a  second  offense  by  a  hne  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  for  a  subsequent 
offense  by  a  hne  of  fifty  dollars  and  by  imprisonment  tor  not 
less  than  sixty  nor  more  than  ninety  days. 

Sec.  58.  Skimmed  milk  must  be  labeled.  Whoever,  him¬ 
self  or  by  his  agent,  sells,  exchanges  or  delivers  or  has  in  his 
custody  or  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  exchange  or  deliver, 
milk  from  which  the  cream  or  a  part  thereof  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  not  having  the  words  “skimmed  milk”  distinctly 
marked  upon  a  light  ground  in  plain,  dark,  uncondensed 
Gothic  letters  at  least  one  inch  in  length  in  a  conspicuous 
place  upon  every  vessel,  can  or  package  from  or  in  which 
such  milk  is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  sold,  exchanged  or  delivered 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  section  fifty-five,  if  such 
vessel,  can  or  package  is  of  the  capacity  of  not  more  chan  two 
quarts,  said  words  may  be  placed  upon  a  detachable  label  or 
tag  attached  thereto  and  said  letters  may  be  less  than  one 
inch  in  length. 

Sec.  59.  Labeling  condensed  milk.  Whoever  sells,  or  of¬ 
fers  for  sale  or  exchange,  condensed  milk  or  condensed 
skimmed  milk  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  without  having  such 
cans  distinctly  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of 
such  milk,  the  brand  under  which  it  is  made  and  the  contents 
of  the  can;  and  whoever  sells  condensed  milk  from  cans  or 
packages  not  hermetically  sealed  without  having  such  cans  or 
packages  branded  or  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  section  fifty-five. 

Sec.  60.  Counterfeiting  inspector’s  seal,  etc.;  penalty.  Who¬ 
ever  makes,  causes  to  be  made,  uses  or  has  in  his  possession, 
an  imitation  or  counterfeit  of  a  seal  used  by  an  inspector  of 
milk,  collector  of  samples  or  other  officer  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
spection  of  milk,  and  whoever  changes  or  tampers  with  a 
sample  taken  or  sealed  as  provided  in  section  fifty-two,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  61.  Violation  of  law  by  connivance  of  milk  inspector; 
penalty.  Any  inspector  of  milk,  or  his  servant  or  agent,  who 
wilfully  connives  at  or  assists  in  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  fifty-one  to  sixty-four,  inclusive,  or  of  section 
seventy,  or  whoever  except  as  provided  in  section  forty-two, 
hinders,  obstructs  or  interferes  with  an  inspector  of  milk  or 
his  servant  or  agent  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than 
three  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

Sec.  62.  Condition  under  which  milk  producer  is  exempt. 
A  producer  of  milk  shall  not  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  the 
reason  that  the  milk  produced  by  him  is  not  of  good  standard 
quality  unless  such  milk  was  taken  upon  his  premises  or  while 
in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  by  an  inspector  of  milk, 
by  a  collector  of  samples  of  milk,  or  by  an  agent  of  the  dairy 
bureau  or  of  the  state  board  of  health,  and  a  sealed  sample 
thereof  was  given  to  him. 

Sec.  63.  Report  of  results  of  analysis.  An  officer  of  the 
state  board  of  health  or  of  the  dairy  bureau,  an  inspector  of 
milk  or  collector  of  samples  or  other  state,  city  or  town  officer 
who  obtains  a  sample  of  milk  for  analysis  shall,  within  ten 
days  after  obtaining  the  result  of  the  analysis,  send  it  to  the 
person  from  whom  the  sample  was  taken  or  to  the  person 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  such  milk. 

Sec.  64.  Inspector  to  make  complaints.  An  inspector  shall 
make  a  complaint  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  fifty-one  to  sixty-nine,  inclusive,  upon  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  person  who  lays  before  him  satisfactory  evidence 
by  which  to  sustain  such  complaint. 

Revised  Laws  1902,  vol.  r,  ch.  56,  pp.  547-554. 

Sec.  5.  Feeding  of  garbage,  etc.,  to  milch  rows;  penalty. 
Whoex  er  knowingly  feeds  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent 
to  feed  to  a  milch  cow  any  garbage,  refuse  or  offal  collected 
by  a  city  or  town,  or  by  any  person  having  authority  from  any 
city  or  town,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days  or  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars;  and  whosoever  knowinglv 
feeds  or  has  in  bis  possession  with  intent  to  feed  to  any  food 
animal,  except  swine,  any  garbage,  refuse  or  offal  collected  by 
a  city  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  thirtv  davs  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Laws  of  1889.  ch.  326;  Laws  of  1895,  ch.  385;  Revised 
Laws,  1002.  ch.  213,  vol.  2,  p.  1803. 

65.  Testing  accuracy  of  pipettes,  etc.;  marks.  Bottles, 


pipettes  or  other  measuring  glasses  which  are  used  by  a  per¬ 
son,  firm  or  corporation,  or  by  an  employe  or  agent  thereof, 
at  a  creamery,  cheese  factory,  condensed  milk  factory,  milk 
depot  or  other  place  in  this  commonwealth,  in  determining  by 
any  test  the  value  of  milk  or  cream  received  from  different 
persons  or  associations  at  such  creameries,  factories  or  milk 
depots  as  a  basis  of  payment  for  such  milk  or  cream,  shall, 
before  use,  be  tested  for  accuracy  by  the  director  of  the  Hatch 
experiment  station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
or  by  a  competent  person  who  may  be  designated  by  him. 
Such  director  shall  receive  for  such  service  the  amount  of  the 
actual  cost  incurred,  and  no  more,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the 
persons  or  corporations  for  whom  it  is  rendered.  Such  bottles, 
pipettes  or  measuring  glasses  shall,  if  found  to  be  accurate, 
bear  in  ineffaceable  marks  or  characters  the  evidence  that 
such  test  has  been  so  made ;  if  found  to  be  inaccurate  they 
shall  be  marked  “bad.” 

66.  Inspection  of  centrifugal  or  other  testing  machines. 
Said  director,  or  his  agent,  shall  annually  inspect,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  owners,  all  centrifugal  or  other  machines  used 
by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  by  any  agent  or  em¬ 
ploye  thereof,  for  the  testing  of  milk  or  cream  in  fixing  the 
value  thereof,  and  shall  cause  all  such  machines  to  be  put 
into  condition  to  obtain  accurate  results  with  the  Babcock  or 
other  test,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  thereof.  Such  ma¬ 
chines  may  be  replaced  by  new  machines  at  the  election  of 
the  persons  to  whom  they  belong. 

67.  Manipulators  of  tests  must  hold  certificates;  fees.  No 
person  shall,  either  himself  or  as  an  employe  of  any  other 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  manipulate  any  test,  whether  me¬ 
chanical  or  chemical,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  butter 
fat  contained  in  milk  or  cream  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
value  of  such  milk  or  cream,  or  of  butter  or  cheese  made 
therefrom,  without  first  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hatch  experiment  station  that  he  is  competent 
to  perform  such  work.  Rules  governing  applications  for  such 
certificates  and  the  granting  of  the  same  shall  be  established 
by  said  director.  The  fee  for  issuing  such  a  certificate  shall 
not  exceed  two  dollars,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  applicant  to 
said  director,  to  be  used  in  paying  the  expenses  incurred  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  sections  sixty-five  to  sixty-nine,  inclu¬ 
sive. 

68.  Milk  tests  by  director  of  Hatch  experiment  station. 
Said  director  shall  test  farmers’  samples  of  milk  or  cream  by 
the  Babcock  method,  and  report  the  results  of  each  test,  the 
cost  there  of  to  be  paid  by  the  farmer.  The  director  shall  also 
test  by  the  Babcock  method,  samples  of  milk  or  cream  sem 
from  any  creamery,  factory  or  milk  depot  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  by  its  proper  representative,  the  actual  cost  of  such 
tests  to  be  borne  by  the  sender.  The  experiment  station  shall 
publish  and  distribute  such  information  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  concerning  the  Babcock  test,  and  the 
taking  and  forwarding  of  samples,  as  it  considers  necessary. 

69.  Penalty.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  the  four 
preceding  sections  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  of  not  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Laws  of  1901,  ch.  202,  secs.  1-6;  Revised  Laws  1902,  vol.  1, 
ch.  56,  pp.  554-555- 

Sec.  34.  Jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  trial  jus¬ 
tices.  They  shall  have  jurisdiction,  as  aforesaid,  of  cases 
arising  under  the  laws  relative  to  the  inspection  and  sale  of 
dairy  products  and  imitations  thereof,  and  of  cases  arising 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  fifty-six  relative  to  the  in¬ 
spection  and  sale  of  milk,  and  may  impose  the  penalties  therein 
prescribed. 

Revised  Laws  1902,  vol.  2,  ch.  161,  p.  1418. 

Sec.  30.  Jurisdiction  of  police,  district  and  municipal  courts. 
They  shall  have  jurisdiction,  as  aforesaid,  of  violations  of  the 
laws  relative  to  inspection  and  sale  of  milk  or  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  imitations  thereof,  and  may  impose  the  same  penalties 
as  the  superior  court  in  like  cases. 

Revised  Laws  1902,  vol.  2,  ch.  160,  p.  1402. 

FISH. 

Section  i.  Office  of  inspector  general  abolished.  The  office 
of  inspector  general  of  fish  is  hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  2.  Board  of  commissioners  on  fisheries  and  game  cre¬ 
ated.  1  he  powers  and  duties  heretofore  conferred  and  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  inspector  general  of  fish  are  hereby  conferred 
and  imposed  upon  the  board  of  commissioners  on  fisheries 
and  game. 

Sec.  3.  Tozvn  inspectors;  reports.  Said  board  may  appoint 
in  everv  town  in  which  fish  is  packed  for  export,  inspectors  of 
fish,  who  shall  be  sworn  before  them  or  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  shall  give  bond  to  them  with  sufficient  sureties, 
and  be  removable  at  the  discret;on  of  said  board.  Each  in¬ 
spector  shall  once  in  six  months  make  the  returns  to  said 
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board  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  chapter 
fifty-six  of  the  Revised  Laws. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  inspectors;  disposition  of  fees.  The  in¬ 
spectors  of  fish  shall  have  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties 
heretofore  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the  deputy  inspectors 
of  fish,  but  shall  pay  to  the  commissioners  on  fisheries  and 
game  the  proportion  of  fees  formerly  paid  to  the  inspector  gen¬ 
eral  of  fish.  Said  commissioners  shall  pay  the  fees  received 
from  the  inspectors  into  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth 
on  the  first  Monday  of  January  and  the  first  Monday  of  July 
in  each  year,  and  shall  include  a  brief  statement  of  the  work 
of  fish  inspection,  and  of  the  fees  received  therefor,  in  their 
annual  report. 

Sec.  5.  Repeal.  Sections  three  and  four  of  chapter  fifty- 
six  of  the  Revised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  27,  1902. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty  for  counterfeiting  brands.  Whoever  coun¬ 
terfeits  any  brand  required  by  this  chapter  or  without  author¬ 
ity  marks  or  brands  any  article  required  to  be  inspected,  or 
.marks  or  brands  with  any  counterfeited  brand,  shall  for  each 
offense  forfeit  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars;  and  who¬ 
ever  alters  or  defaces  any  marks  or  brands  made  by  an  in¬ 
spector  or  his  deputy  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  forfeit  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  Repealed  April  27,  1902. 

Sec.  4.  Repealed  April  27,  1902. 

Sec.  5.  Repealed  April  6,  1903., 

Sec.  6.  General  inspection  and  packing  regulations.  \  he 
inspector  general  of  fish  and  his  deputies  shall  inspect  all  fish, 
the  inspection  of  which  is  required  by  this  chapter.  Fish  which 
are  intended  for  sale  or  export  and  which  are  subject  to  in¬ 
spection  under  the  provisions  of  the  folowling  sections  may 
be  packed  in  any  manner  which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
buyer  and  seller,  without  inspection  or  branding;  but  if,  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  the  buyer  so  requires,  such  fish  shall  be 
inspected  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  sec¬ 
tions  and  the  buyer  shall  pay  all  the  expenses  of  inspecting 
and  repacking. 

Sec.  7.  Salt  or  pickled  fish;  quantity  brand.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  inspector  general  and  his  deputies,  respect¬ 
ively,  all  kinds  of  split  pickled  fish  and  fish  for  barreling,  all 
codfish  tongues  and  sounds,  halibut  fins  and  napes,  and  sword¬ 
fish,  if  said  articles  are  intended  for  export,  shall  be  well 
struck  with  salt  or  pickle  in  the  first  instance,  and  preserved 
sweet  and  free  from  rust,  taint  or  damage;  and  if  they  are 
found  in  good  order  and  in  good  quality,  they  shall  be  packed 
in  tierces  containing  three  hundred  pounds  each,  in  barrels 
containing  two  hundred  pounds  each,  in  half  barrels  contain¬ 
ing  one  hundred  pounds  each,  or  in  packages  containing  less 
than  one  hundred  pounds  each,  on  which  the  number  of 
pounds  therein  shall  be  plainly  and  legibly  branded.  Every 
cask,  kid  or  package  shall  be  packed  with  good  clean  salt 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and.  after  packing  with  sufficient  salt 
to  preserve  its  contents,  shall  be  headed  or  well  secured  and 
filled  up  with  a  clean  strong  pickle. 

Sec.  8.  Qualities  of  fish  delned — mackerel,  salmon  and 
shad,  and  other  pickled  fish.  I  here  shall  be  five  qualities  of 
mackerel,  three  of  salmon  and  shad  and  two  of  other  kinds 
of  pickled  fish.  Mackerel  of  the  best  quality,  not  mutilated, 
measuring  not  less  than  thirteen  inches  from  the  extremity 
of  the  head  to  the  crotch  or  fork  of  the  tail,  free  from  rust 
taint  or  damage,  shall  be  branded  number  one.  The  next 
best  quality,  not  less  than  eleven  inches,  measuring  as  afore¬ 
said,  free  from  rust,  taint  or  damage,  shall  be  branded  num¬ 
ber  two.  Those  that  remain  after  the  above  selections,  if  free 
from  taint  or  damage,  and  not  less  than  thirteen  inches,  meas¬ 
uring  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  branded  number  three,  large. 
Those  of  the  next  inferior  quality,  free  from  taint  or  damage, 
not  less  than  ten  inches,  measuring  as  aforesaid,  shall  jbe 
branded  number  three.  All  other  mackerel  free  from  taint 
or  damage  shall  be  branded  number  four.  Salmon  and  shad 
which  are  of  the  best  quality  for  family  use,  free  from  rust 
or  damage,  shall  be  selected  for  number  one  and  number  two, 
the  best  of  them  selected  and  branded  number  one  and  the 
residue  number  tzvo ;  and  all  that  remain,  sound  and  free  from 
taint,  shall  be  branded  number  three.  Of  all  other  pickled 
fish,  the  best,  which  are  free  from  taint  and  damage,  shall  be 
branded  number  one,  and  those  that  remain,  sound  and  free 
from  taint,  number  two.  , 

Sec.  9.  Mixing  of  inspected  fish;  penalty.  Each  cask,  kid 
or  package  shall  be  filled  with  fish  of  the  same  kind,  or  parts 
of  the  same  kind  of  fish;  and  whoever  intermixes,  takes  out 
or  ships  any  inspected  fish  which  are  packed  or  branded  as 
aforesaid,  or  puts  in  other  fish  for  sale  or  export,  shall  forfeit 
fifteen  dollars  for  each  package  so  altered.  If  any  casualty 
renders  it  necessary  to  repack  a  cask  of  inspected  fish,  it  shall 
in  all  cases  be  done  by  an  inspector  of  fish. 


Sec.  10.  Inspector’s  brand.  The  inspector  shall  brand  in 
plain  legible  letters  on  the  head  of  each  cask  of  fish  inspected 
by  him  the  denomination  of  the  fish  packed  or  repacked  there¬ 
in,  his  name,  and,  if  a  deputy,  the  name  of  the  place  for  which 
he  is  appointed,  the  letters  Mass.,  and  the  year  in  which  the 
fish  are  packed;  and  he  shall  also,  if  in  his  judgment  it  may 
be  necessary,  nail  in  a  suitable  manner  any  cask  in  which  fish 
are  packed. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  November  Issue.) 


CONVENTIONS. 

Creal  Springs  Ills.— Southern  Ilinois  Horticultural  Society, 
Nov.  27-28  E.  G.  Mendenhall,  Secy.,  Kimmundy,  Ills. 

Springfield,  Ill.— State  Bee  Keepers  Association,  Nov.  20-21, 
Jas.  A.  Stone,  Secy. 

New  London,  Iowa.— Southeast  Iowa  Horticultural  Society, 
Nov.  21-23,  Wm.  T.  Ritchey,  Albia,  Iowa. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. — National  Beekeepers  Association, 
Nov.  8-10.  Address,  C.  P.  Dadant,  President,  Hamilton,  Ills., 
or  N.  E.  France,  General  Manager,  Plattsville,  Wis. 

FOOD  SHOWS. 

Boston,  Mass. — Food  show  at  Mechanics  Hall.  Oct.  1-27. 
Auspices  Retail  Grocers’  Assn.  Frank  H.  Haynes,  manager. 

New  York  City — New  York  Food  Show.  Given  by  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Bronx  Retail  Grocers’  Association.  St.  Nicholas 
Rink.  Oct.  1-27.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers, 
277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Second  annual  food  show.  Tomlinson 
Hall.  Oct.  15-27.  Auspices  Retail  Grocers’  Assn.  J.  W. 
Galloway,  secretary,  51  Lombard  bldg. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  New  Haven  Business  Men’s  Exposi¬ 
tion,  state  armory,  Oct.  18-27.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe 
managers,  2 77  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Toledo,  Ohio. — Toledo  Retail  Grocers  and  Butchers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Food  Show,  Nov.  5-17.  A.  Weinandy,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Baltimore,  Md.— Second  Annual  Food  Show.  The  Lyric. 
Nov.  12-Dec.  1.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Second  annual  food  show  and  indus¬ 
trial  exposition.  Convention  Hall.  Dec.  3-15-  C.  H.  Green 
and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Providence,  R.  I.— Third  Annual  Providence  Food  Show. 
Given  by  the  Butchers’  and  Marketmen’s  Association  of  Rhode 
Island.  Infantry  Hall.  Feb.  11-23,  I9°7 ■  C.  H.  Green  and 
E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Send  in  your  $1.00  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  the 
American  Food  Journal  and  get  the  back  numbers. 


PICKINGS  FROM  VAUDEVILLE. 

“I  wisht  I  had  some  o’  my  favorite  dessert." 

“What  is  your  favorite  dessert?" 

“Skidoo  puddin’.” 

“Skidoo  puddin’.  What's  dat?’’ 

“You  mean  how  do  you  make  skidoo  puddin  ? 
Why,  you  take  twenty-three  eggs  an’  beat  ’em.” 


“Did  you  know  Henry  had  gone  to  work  ?” 

“No,  you  don't  say.  Henry’s  gone  to  work,  has  he? 
What  is  he  doing?" 

“He's  clerkin’  in  a  grocery  store.  A  man  came  in 
there  the  other  day  and  says  to  Henry,  says  he,  ‘What’s 
butter  to-day?’  Henry  says,  ‘What’s  butter  to-day? 
Whv,  butter’s  butter,  to-day,’  and  the  man  says,  ‘I’m 
glad  of  that;  it  was  axle  grease  the  other  day.’ 
’Noth'er  rtian  came  in  and  says  to  Henry,  ‘What  you 
got  in  the  shape  of  cucumbers?’  Henry  says,  ‘Ba¬ 
nanas.’  ” 
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ARIZONA. 

PHOENIX. 

TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  M.  Dodsworth,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Health,  Secretary  of  Board. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

STATE  DAIRY.  AND  FOOD  BUREAU,  114  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

John  A.  Bliss  of  Alameda  County,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 
W,  Frank  Pierce  of  Alameda  County. 

Geo.  R.  Sneath  of  San  Mateo  County. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Miss  Belle  P.  Gill,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

J.  B.  Noble,  Commissioner. 

R.  O.  Eaton,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Chemist. 

E.  Monroe  Bailey. 

J.  Lehn  Kreider. 

E.  J.  Shanley. 

Kate  G.  Barber. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Health  Officer,  William  C.  Woodward. 

Chemist,  R.  L.  Lynch. 

Deputy  Health  Officer,  H.  C.  McLean. 

Chief  Inspector,  W.  C.  Fowler. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

O.  B.  Stevens,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  F.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

John  M.  McCandless,  State  Chemist. 

R.  G.  Williams,  First  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

James  Q.  Burton,  Second  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  DAIRY,  PURE  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION. 

A.  F.  Hitt,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Macy,  State  Chemist. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Schuknecht  Assistant  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

Miss  Lucy  Doggett,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Frank  Hoey,  Chicago,  Inspector. 

C.  J.  Kjellquist,  Rockford,  inspector. 

J.  C.  Eagleton,  Robinson,  Inspector. 

H.  J.  Hamlin,  Jr.,  Shelbyville,  Inspector. 

Laura  C.  Collins,  Chicago,  Stenographer. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J,  N.  Hurty,  M.  D.,  Phar.  D.,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Health  and  State  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

H.  R.  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  E.  Smith,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

P.  H.  Kieffer,  Assistant  Dairy  Commisisoner. 

W.  S.  Smarzo,  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner. 

J.  R.  Chittick,  Chemist. 

KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

M.  A.  Scovell,  Director  Experiment  Station. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,  Food  Divi¬ 
sion. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chemist,  Food  Division. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

C.  H.. Irion*  M.  D.,  President. 

W.  G.  Owen,  M.  D.,  Vice-President. 

W.  S.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

'MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. 

A.  W.  Gilman,  Commissioner. 

L.  H.  Merrill,  Chemist  in  charge  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Welch,  President. 

John  S.  Fulton,  M.  D..  Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ROOM  136,  STATE  HOUSE. 

P.  M.  Howard,  General  Agent,  Massachusetts  Dairy  Bu¬ 
reau. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

C.  D.  Richardson,  West  Brookfield,  Chairman  of  Dairy 
Bureau. 

J.  M.  Danforth,  Lynnfield  Centre,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 
H.  E.  Paige,  Amherst,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 

FOOD  DIVISION  OF  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  Harrington,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Albert  E.  Leach,  Chemist,  Food  and  Drug  Analyses. 

Chas.  A.  Goessman,  Milk  Analyst  for  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

H.  C.  Lythgoe,  Assistant  Chemist. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

A.  C.  Bird.  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Colon  C.  Lillie,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Floyd  W.  Robison,  State  Analyst. 

L.  H.  Van  Wormer,  Assistant  Chemist. 

M.  J.  Smith,  Clerk. 

Helen  M.  St.  John,  Clerk. 

Ida  M.  Harris,  Clerk. 

Alma  Hinds,  Stenographer. 

Henry  Kiekintveldt,  Clerk. 

Fred  S.  Dunks,  Clerk. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

STAFF  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

E.  K.  Slater,  Commissioner. 

Milton  A.  Trenham,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Wall,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

Ralph  Hoagland,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Miss  Marjorie  Cole,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Williams,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Alice  Corcoran,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Perry,  Clerk. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coughlin,  Clerk. 

Miss  Emma  Stuhlfeier,  Clerk. 

H.  T.  Sondergaard,  Litchfield,  Creamery  Expert. 

Frank  Shrewsbury,  Long  Lake,  Creamery  Expert. 

J  C.  Joslin,  Mankato,  Creamery  Inspector. 

H.  J.  Credicott.  Easton,  Creamery  Inspector. 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Crookston,  Creamery  Inspector. 

Thomas  Manley,  St.  Paul,  Herd  and  Barn  Inspector. 

E.  B.  Heiberg,  Montevideo,  Food  Inspector. 

Harris  Bennett,  Duluth,  Food  Inspector. 

Wm.  G.  Graham,  Long  Prairie,  Food  Inspector. 

John  McCabe,  St.  Peter,  Food  Inspector. 

M.  J.  Moriarty,  St.  Paul,  Food  Inspector. 

G.  J.  Robel,  Mankato,  Food  Inspector. 

J.  G.  Fowler,  Mankato,  Food  Inspector. 

A.  Palmquist,  Milk  Inspector. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

Robert  M.  Washburn,  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

D.  J.  Clifford,  Deputy  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

MONTANA. 

MONTANA  MEAT  AND  MILK  INSPECTION  COMMISSION. 

HELENA. 

Dr.  Wm.  Treacv,  President. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Tuttle. 

M.  E.  Knowles,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

W.  F.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the  department. 

E.  L.  Redfern.  State  Chemist. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Director  of  Labora¬ 
tory. 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

Walter  B.  Pope,  Assistant  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Henry  Mitchell,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fitz  Randolph,  Director  State  Laboratory  of  Hy¬ 
giene. 

Shippen  Wallace,  Analyst. 

Geo.  W.  McGuire,  Chief  Inspector. 

S.  S.  Vandruff,  Assistant  Inspector.; 

W.  S.  Townsend,  Assistant  Inspector. 

D.  C.  Bowen,  Assistant  Inspector. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Charles  A.  Wieting,  Commissioner. 

Assistant  Commissioners — 

George  L.  Flanders,  First  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Frederick  J.  H.  Kracke,  Assistant  Commissioner  Second 
District,  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

Ebenezer  J.  Preston. 

T.  James  Owens. 

S.  Brown  Richardson. 

Charles  T.  Russell. 

Verlett  C.  Beebe. 

William  T.  Hughes. 

John  H.  Grant.  ' 

James  P.  Clark. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Alec.  H.  Seymour,  Secretary. 

F.  D.  Beagle,  Chief  Clerk. 

Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Director  Bureau  of  Chem- 
IStfy'  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

S.  L.  Patterson,  Commissioner. 

T.  K.  Bruner,  Secretary. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist. 

W.  M.  Allen,  Food  Chemist. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner. 

R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Horace  Ankeney,  Commissioner,  Columbus. 

Tohn  J.  Kinney,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Cincinnati. 

George  Demuth,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Toledo. 

G.  M.  Shafer,  Chief  Inspector,  Food  Department,  Canal 
Fulton. 

R.  L.  Allbritain,  Chief  Clerk,  Columbus. 

Roscoe  J.  Mauck,  Chief  Counsel,  Columbus. 

Perry  L.  Hobbs,  Chemist,  Cleveland.  _  . 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  Cincinnati,  3935  Spring 
Grove  Avenue. 

Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids. 

O.  S.  Marchworth,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

H.  A.  Weber,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

William  McPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

B.  S.  Young,  Chemist.  Ada. 

I.  H.  Beal,  Chemist,  Scio. 

O.  G.  Brooks,  Messenger,  Columbus. 

A.nnie  C.  Hoge,  Clerk.  Columbus. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  V.  Tartar,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

A.  L.  Kniselev,  Chemist. 

Dr.  Charles  Withvcombe,  Director  Oregon  Experiment  Sta- 
PENN  SYLVANI  A. 

HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

N.  B.  Cntchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Dr  B.  H.  Warren,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
Oliver  D.  Shock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION. 

Prof.  C  B.  Cochran.  Chief  Chemist. 


Mary  V.  Rhone,  Clerk. 

H.  G.  Durborow,  Clerk. 

J.  Herbert  Thomas.  Clerk. 

Etta  M.  Kremer,  Clerk. 

Mary  E.  Seaman,  Stenographer. 

W.  R.  Swartz,  Messenger. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Albert  G.  Sprague,  M.  D.,  President. 

Gardner  T.  Swartz,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

T.  Grange  Simons,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

James  Evans,  Secretary,  Florence. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

WEBSTER. 

E.  W.  Smail,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

John  W.  Arthur,  Assistant. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Shepard,  Brookings,  S.  D.,  State  Chemist. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

W.  J.  McMurray,  M.  D.,  President. 

J.  A.  Albright,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

John  S.  Hamel,  Assistant  Secretary. 

J.  M.  King,  State  Chemist. 

.TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Tabor,  State  Health  Officer. 

E.  E.  Walker,  Secretary. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

John  Peterson,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D„  President,  Rutland,  Vt 
Henrv  D.  Holton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt 
Truman  R.  Stileo,  M.  D„  Treasurer,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

E.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 

DAVENPORT. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Daven¬ 
port,  Washington.  . 

Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Pullman,  Washington. 
L.  W.  Hanson,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Seattle 

Will  H.  Adams,  Inspector,  Spokane. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

James  O.  Thompson,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Richard  Fischer,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 

J.  G.  Moore,  Second  Assistant  Commissioner,  Creamery 
Expert. 

F.  M.  Buzzell,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

Ethel  D.  Thomas,  Stenographer  and  Confidential  Clerk. 

A.  G.  Kundert,  Assistant  Chemist. 

F.  W.  Tweeden,  Assistant  Chemist. 

F.  E.  Carswell,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
E.  L.  Aderhold,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
T.  D.  Cannon,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector 
"Fred  Marty,  Swiss  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  In¬ 
spector.  _  T 

Thomas  Corneliuson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 
H.  C.  Larson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

P.  A.  Larson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

Will  McAdam,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

James  Van  Duser,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  .Inspector. 

W.  F.  Scott,  Food  Inspector. 

WYOMING. 

EVANSTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

E.  W.  Burke,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Henrv  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 

Ross  Moudy,  Laramie.  Assistant  State  Chemist. 
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Begin 

At  the  Bottom 

You  cannot  rear  a  strong  nation  on  a  feeble  founda¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  have  healthy  children  by  improper 
feeding.  Let  the  children  be  reared  on  good,  healthy, 
nourishing  food  to  make  them  a  nation  of  mental 
and  physical  workers,  instead  of  puny,  pitiful  men 
and  women. 

DR.  PRICE’S 

WHEAT  FLAKE  CELERY 


FOOD 


is  the  best  food  for  the  growing  child,  the  laboring 
man,  the  feeble  and  the  aged.  No  breakfast  food 
to  compare  with  it. 

Palatable — Nutritious — Easy  of  Digestion  and  Ready  to  Eat 
Can  be  served  hot.  Put  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes;  or  cook  In  boiling  milk: 

10c  a  package  My  Sisnature  ^  ~  _  ..  /A  66 

All  Grocers 


My  Signature 
on  every 
package 


the: 

Americdn  Food  Laboratory 

1235*1240  Caxton  Bid**.  334  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO 

TELEPHONE  HARRISON  2473 


SPECIALTIES 

Food  Stuffs;  Water  —  Potable,  Mineral. 
Boiler;  Drugs,  Liquors,  Food  Colors  and 
Preservatives,  Cattle  Feeds,  Fertilizers. 

Technical  information  as  to  requirements  of  Slate 
Food,  Drug,  Fertilizer  and  Stock  Food  Laws. 


INDUSTRIAL 

Factory  Processes,  Factory  Investigations, 
Chemical  Patents  Perfected,  Practical 
Receipts,  Soap  and  Glycerine,  Paints  and 
Oils.  Utilization  of  Bi-Products,  Toxicologi¬ 
cal  Work,  Infant  and  Invalid  Foods. 


I  he  discriminating  housewives  of 
America  know  that  the  log  cabin  can 
contains  syrup  of  superior  quality. 

The  can  is  distinctive,  and  so  is 
the  syrup.  Log  Cabin  Syrup  has 
a  uniform,  delicious  and  wholesome 
flavor  that  delights  all  who  use  it. 

Your  Grocer  Sells  It. 


THE  TOWLE  MAPLE  SYRUP  COMPANY 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


Hon.  JAMES  WILSON. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


ATLAS 

Non-Poisonous  Synthetic  Colors 

ATLAS  VEGETABLE  COLORS 

IN  PASTE  OR  DRY  FORM 

Koncentrona 

::  ::  OUR  NEW  ::  :: 

VEGETABLE  BROWN 

To  replace  Coal  Tar  or  Iron 
Browns.  The  only  adaptable 
Vegetable  Brown,  very  strong 
and  correct  in  shade. 

H.  KOHNSTAMM  ®-  COMPANY 

Established  1851 


112  Franklin  Street.  CHICAGO  87  Park  Place,  NEW  YORK 


Atlas  Carmine 


No.  40 


Guaranteed  absolutely  free 
from  coal  tar  matter.  Has 
no  equal  in  strength,  clearness 
or  brilliancy. 


Bausch  &  Lomb 
New  Model  Handle  Arm 


B  H  Microscope 


Handle  in  arm  enables  carrying  it  conveniently 
without  injury  to  the  fine  adjustment.  Solid  and 
ample  in  construction.  Responsive  fine  adjust¬ 
ment.  Objectives  of  highest  quality. 

Price  $28.00 

With  an  attachable  mechanical  stage  at  $15.00,  an 
analyzer  at  $6.00.  and  a  polarizer  at  $9.00,  one  is 
equipped  to  carry  on  any  food  analysis. 

Bausch  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York.  Boston,  Washington.  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


H1CAGO-ST.LO 
SAS  CIT 

AND  POINT'S  BEYON 

CHAR  LT  ON.  Ce/verac  Passenger  / 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


Vol.  i.  No.  ii.  CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER  is,  iqo6.  ioc  Per  copy. 

J  Monthly,  $1  Per  Tear 


Addresses  Delivered 

AT  THE 

TENTH  ANNUAT  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 


Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy 

Departments 

AT 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  July  15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th,  1906. 


CANNED  GOODS  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATION. 

BY  PROF.  E.  F.  LADD, 

Food  Commissioner  of  North  Dakota. 

There  is  no  problem  of  greater  importance  to  the 
household  at  the  present  time  than  the  character  of 
canned  goods  and,  lest  I  be  misunderstood  at  the  out¬ 
set  and  be  again  charged  with  being  an  enemy  of  all 
classes  of  canned  goods,  let  me  set  myself  right  by 
stating  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  family  in 
Fargo  who  are  more  general  users  of  the  best  grades 
of  canned  corn,  peas,  string  beans  and  tomatoes  than 
is  my  own.  This  statement  would  not  have  been 
true,  however,  before  the  enforcement  of  the  present 
food  law  of  the  state,  for  there  was  scarcely  to  be 
found  on  the  market  a  can  of  corn  or  of  tomatoes 
which  were  entitled  to  be  properly  called  food  prod¬ 
ucts  for  man.  The  corn  was  heavily  bleached  with 
sulphites  and  sweetened  with  saccharine ;  the  tomatoes 
were  often  slops  and  waste  products  of  the  canneries, 
together  with  green  and  knotty  tomatoes  all  made  pre¬ 
sentable  with  aniline  dyes.  This  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  there  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  state  when  corn,  tomatoes,  string  beans  and  peas 
could  be  had  of  so  good  a  quality  as  at  the  present 
time,  providing,  of  course,  that  recognized  brands  of 
good  standing  are  selected,  and  practically  all  are 
free  from  foreign  matter. . 

With  regard  to  many  other  canned  goods  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  the  same  acknowledgement  concern¬ 


ing  their  food  value.  Not  by  any  means  that  all  of 
them  are  bad,  or  even  indifferent,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
rsay  when  one  may  expect  to  find  with  certainty  the 
products  for  which  he  is  looking,  although  there  are 
brands  of  more  than  average  good  quality. 

net  weight. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  food  law  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  recently  put  into  force  which  has  caused  consid¬ 
erable  criticism,  net  only  from  packers  of  canned 
goods  but  from  manufacturers  of  various  other  food 
products  and  that  is  with  regard  to  requiring  the  net 
weight  of  the  contents  to  be  put  upon  each  and  everv 
package  offered  for  sale  in  the  state.  The  clause  reads 
as  follows :  “If  every  package,  bottle  or  container 
does  not  bear  the  true  net  weight,  the  name  of  the  real 
manufacturer  or  jobber,  the  true  grade  or  class  of  the 
product,  the  same  to  be  expressed  in  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  English  words  in  black  type  on  a  white  back¬ 
ground.”  From  every  quarter  there  has  gone  up  a 
cry  that  this  provision  provides  no  protection  to  any¬ 
one,  and  above  all  the  packer  of  canned  goods  should 
not  be  required  to  show  the  net  weight. 

The  packers  of  canned  goods  have  not  only  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  enforcement  of  this  clause,  but  have 
passed  resolutions  at  their  various  meetings,  calling 
upon  their  fellow  packers  to  refuse  to  fill  orders  in 
states  where  this  requirement  is  in  force.  What  can 
be  the  reason  for  this?  Are  the  cans  always  uniform 
in  weight  and,  if  so,  why  does  the  eanner  object  to 
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incorporating  in  the  label  the  actual  net  weight  and 
the  true  grade  or  class  of  the  products?  It  would 
seem  as  though  there  must  be  some  good  reason  on 
the  part  of  the  packers  for  opposing  such  a  provision, 
and  that,  good  reason  must  be  that,  not  always  have 
they  packed  goods  of  full  net  weight  or  measure,  and 
they  have  not  always  shown  on  their  labels  the  true 
grade  or  class  of  the  products.  With  regard  to  net 


PROF.  E.  F.  LADD. 

weight  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement,  at  least 
in  the  goods  that  have  been  shipped  into  North  Dakota 
since  agitation  began  in  favor  of  a  true  net  weight 
proposition. 

I  quote  from  data  found  in  Bulletin  69  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as  follows  : 
“Table  showing  contents  of  Cans  for  1902-05 : 

Corn.  Peas  Tomatoes 

Grams.  Grams.  Grams. 


1902  . 482  589  832 

1905  . 588  802  960 

Increase  . 106  213  128 


It  will  be  thus  observed  that  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  increase  in  contents  of  the  cans  in  these  three 
staple  products.  This  is  not  all ;  there  has  been  also  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  goods 
which  has  been  put  into  the  cans. 

In  a  similar  manner  I  might  show  other  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  in  various  other  food  products 
where  the  range  of  shortage  in  weight  has  been  from 
five  to  twenty  per  cent,  which  means  a  large  profit  in 
many  instances  to  the  packer,  but  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
consumer. 

A  pail  of  lard  supposed  to  weigh  three  pounds  and 
sold  as  such  has  weighed  two  and  one-half  pounds ; 
this  is  retailed  at  forty  cents  per  pail,  which  means 
that  it  has  actually  cost  the  purchaser  sixteen  cents  per 
pound.  With  the  enforcement  of  this  provision  of 
the  law  in  North  Dakota  some  of  the  producers  have 
provided  a  full  three-pound  net  pail  of  lard,  which  is 
sold  to  the  retailer  for  two  and  one-third  cents  above 
the  cost  of  the  short  weight  pail,  who  in  turn  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  retailing  this  in  competition  with 
the  short  weight  paid  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  per 


pail,  or  at  thirteen  and  one-third  cents  per  pound  as 
against  sixteen  cents  formerly. 

I  have  found  also  a  notable  shortage  in  weight  in 
many  packages  of  butter.  Prints  of  butter  usually 
sent  out  by  some  renovating  concern  or  by  creameries 
of  questionable  methods  of  procedure,  and  even  that 
handled  by  the  large  packing  houses,  instead  of  weigh¬ 
ing  a  full  pound  for  each  print  were  found  to  weigh 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  ounces,  and  such  butter  usual¬ 
ly  carries  all  the  water  that  the  law  will  permit.  Who 
can  say  that  such  a  procedure  is  fair  or  just? 

Bread,  supposed  to  be  one-pound  loaves,  often 
weigh  from  eleven  to  thirteen  ounces,  and  thus  with 
the  very  “staff  of  life”  the  poor  are  being  robbed  of 
from  three  to  five  ounces  per  pound. 

Spices  put  up  in  four-ounce  cartons  have  been 
found  to  contain  approximately  three  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  ounces. 

Vanilla  extract  has  been  found  on  the  market  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  two  ounces  when  in  reality  the  panels  of 
the  bottle  were  so  closely  pressed  together  that  they 
were  found  to  actually  contain  less  than  one  ounce. 

The  majority  of  the  canned  meats  on  the  market 
supposed  to  contain  one  pound  are  from  two  to  four 
ounces  short  in  weight.  Package  goods,  like  break¬ 
fast  foods,  labeled  as  containing  one  pound,  seldom 
contain  to  exceed  thirteen  ounces.  Packages  sold  for 
five  pounds  have  been  found  to  be  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  ounces  short,  or,  at  times,  more  than  one  pound 
in  five.  And  so  we  might  go  through  the  list  of  vari¬ 
ous  food  products,  crackers,  cheese,  even  flour  and 
other  products,  and  find  that  they  are  from  five  to 
twenty  per  cent  short. 

Is  this  discrimination  fair  or  just,  even  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  who  is  willing  to  give  full  measure  or  weight, 
but  cannot  compete  with  the  unscrupulous  man  who 
is  willing  to  profit  by  cutting  short  the  contents  of  his 
can  or  package? 

In  the  case  of  bottled  goods  the  condition  is  per¬ 
haps  even  worse.  Let  us  take  whisky,  retailing  at 
seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  pint.  In  North  Da¬ 
kota,  at  least  in  the  past,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  neu¬ 
tral  spirits  has  formed  the  basis  or  bulk  of  most  of 
this  preparation,  sweetened,  flavored  and  colored  to 
represent  genuine  whisky.  This  product  has  been 
sold  by  the  jobber  for  thirty-five  cents  and,  as  I  have 
stated,  retailed  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar. 
Nor  is  this  all,  bottles  containing  one-fourth  of  a 
quart  or  one-fifth  gallon,  instead  of  the  full  measure 
are  the  rule ;  thus  on  every  four  bottles  sold  the  re¬ 
tailer  gains  one  bottle.  Such  a  condition,  however,  is 
no  longer  permitted  in  North  Dakota,  full  measure 
must  be  had,  and  in  order  to  be  labeled  whisky  the  re¬ 
quirements  must  be  met  as  laid  down  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopeia,  or  the  product  must  be  labeled 
“Artificial  Whiskey”  and  labeled  to  show  the  compo¬ 
sition. 

FALSE  LABELS. 

Probably  there  is  no  commissioner  present  who  is 
not  frequently  beseeched  by  food  manufacturers  who 
desire  his  endorsement  or  sanction  for  a  label  which 
is  entirelv  misleading  and  even  false  in  the  claims  set 
up.  Let  me  cite  an  instance:  Just  recently  there  was 
submitted  a  label  for  “Combless  Honey.”  It  might 
better  have  been  labeled  “Honeyless  Glucose,”  for  this 
would  have  described  its  composition  quite  as  accur¬ 
ately,  and  yet  the  producer  could  see  no  harm  or  in¬ 
justice  in  the  label  which  he  proposed  to  place  upon 
such  a  product.  If  left  to  the  manufacturers,  how 
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much  pure  currant  jelly,  strawberry  preserves,  etc., 
would  the  consumer  be  able  to  purchase  in  the  aver¬ 
age  market?  Judging  from  my  observations  in  the 
northwest  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  find  a 
manufacturer  whose  strawberry  preserves,  jellies  and 
jams  were  wholly  as  represented,  were  it  not  for  our 
food  law.  The  majority  of  these  products,  although 
bearing  the  label  of  strawberry  or  currant  would  be 
found  to  be  composed  largely  of  other  fruit  juices— 
in  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases  refuse  apples  consti¬ 
tutes  the  bulk,  and  the  strawberry  or  currant  but  a 
minor  portion.  The  jams  are  all  too  frequently  in 
large  proportion  the  residue  of  the  manufacture  of 
jellies,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  by  any  means  to  find 
canned  or  preserved  raspberries  and  even  strawberry 
preserves  made  from  the  dried  or  dessicated  fruits 
which  have  been  soaked  and  converted  by  proper 
treatment  into  the  desired  product  and  then  canned. 

A  label  recently  examined  of  “Wisconsin  Green 
Peas”  was  found  to  cover  not  green  peas  but  merely 
ripe  and  soaked  peas  put  up  and  sold  for  fresh  goods. 
So  far  as  North  Dakota  is  concerned,  the  majority  of 
the  preserves,  especially  in  the  light  syrups  which 
come  from  Maryland  and  Delaware,  are  far  from  be¬ 
ing  desirable  products ;  too  often  they  contain  grit 
and  dirt,  strawberries  only  half  capped,  large  and 
small,  partially  decayed,  over-ripe  and  under-ripe,  all 
combined  in  the  same  can. 

Some  of  these  packers  are  also  using  coloring  mat¬ 
ter,  although  they  strenuously  maintain  that  no  color 
has  been  added  and,  in  some  instances,  it  is  to  be 
questioned  whether  the  color  employed  is  truly  vege¬ 
table  product.  To  permit  these  products  to  be  labeled 
as  standard,  fancy  or  first  quality,  and  to  be  sold  in 
competition  with  products  prepared  with  greater  care 
in  selecting  the  fruit  and  in  their  preparation  for  the 
market,  is  to  work  an  injustice  in  favor  of  inferior 
goods.  If  this  practice  is  to  be  permitted  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  high-class  product,  which  is  the  only  one  that 
should  be  tolerated  as  an  article  of  food,  would  soon 
be  driven  from  the  market.  To  permit  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  unwholesome  or  partially  decayed  and  under¬ 
ripe  fruits  as  articles  of  food  is,  in  most  cases,  to  tol¬ 
erate  in  factories  and  their  surroundings,  unsanitary 
conditions  such  as  would  not  be  permitted  in  the 
homes  of  those  who  are  expected  to  consume  the  food 
products. 

With  regards  to  canned  meats  and  products  of  this 
class,  enough  publicity  has  already  been  given  to  this 
subject  to  correct  any  existing  evil,  although  it  may 
be  said  that  in  North  Dakota  two  years  ago  the  pack¬ 
ers  were  all  forced  to  discontinue  the  use  of  sulphites 
boracic  acid  and  aniline  colors  in  canned  meats,  or 
prepared  products  to  be  shipped  into  the  state.  That 
the  labels  do  not  always  truthfully  describe  the  goods 
found  in  the  can  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  taken  from  my  annual  report  for  1905, 
where,  in  speaking  of  a  sample  of  “boned  chicken”  it 
was  stated :  “The  can  containing  this  sample,  labeled 
‘boned  chicken,’  was  found  to  be  almost  filled  with  a 
single  chunk  of  meat,  the  size  and  grain  of  which  at 
once  precluded  any  possibility  of  its  having  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  chicken  of  modern  times.” 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in 
my  judgment  we,  as  food  commissioners,  have  been 
altogether  too  lenient  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  label  which  has  been  permitted  to  be  used  on  food 
products.  That  every  food  product  should  be  truth¬ 
fully  labeled,  and  that  the  products  should  not  be  per¬ 


mitted  to  carry  a  two-faced  label  or  one  which  shall 
describe  the  constituents  entering  into  the  preparation 
of  the  product  after  the  product  has  been  labeled  with 
the  name  of  any  particular  ingredient.  I  maintain 
that  some  standard  should  be  established  especially  for 
canned  products  recognizing  certain  grades,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  manufacturers  to  a  strict  account  for  any  fail¬ 
ure  to  furnish  a  product  such  as  they  describe,  and 
that  each  and  every  package  should  show  the  true  net 
weight  and  the  name  of  the  real  manufacturer  or  job¬ 
ber.  The  fact  that  a  label  bears  the  name  of  a  firm 
unknown  in  the  community  should,  in  my  judgment, 
be  deemed  sufficient  reason  for  declaring  the  goods 
illegal.  In  every  such  instance  I  have  found  that  these 
goods  are  questionable  in  character,  else  the  producer 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  his  name  appear  upon 
the  same.  Frequently  the  worst  sinners  in  this  respect 
are  the  large  and  presumably  reputable  establishments 
which  send  out  these  goods  under  fictitious  names. 
Through  some  channels  the  goods  should  be  traced 
back  to  their  original  sources  and  the  guilty  party 
made  known  to  the  public.  If  this  be  done  they  would 
discontinue  a  practice  which  brings  them  into  ill  re¬ 
pute  before  the  consumers,  and  packers  whose  goods 
have  not  met  the  requirements  in  one  year  would  not 
be  able  the  following  season  to  adopt  some  new  name 
and  thus  again  deceive  the  public. 

It  may  also  be  said  in  passing  that  certain  jobbers 
and  brokers  who  have  thus  far  escaped  publicity  in 
food  matters  are  the  ones  whose  names  should,  in  this 
connection,  be  placed  before  the  public,  for  they  have 
created  the  demand  for  such  cheap  and  inferior  slop¬ 
like  canned  goods  in  place  of  lending  their  influence 
for  educating  the  trade  to  call  for  better  grade  prod¬ 
ucts. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  CANNER’S 
STANDPOINT  CONCERNING  FURTHER 
FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
LEGISLATION. 

JAS.  P.  OLNEY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANNED 
GOODS  PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  packers 
should,  and  I  believe  do,  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  this  distinguished  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  commission  and  considering  with  it  the  matters 
which  are  of  common  interest  and  concern. 

Especially  in  view  of  the  resolutions  unanimously 
passed  at  Atlantic  City  in  February  last  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  interests  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  favoring  a  national  pure  food  law.  am  sure 
that  it  is  no  venture,  in  behalf  of  the  New  York  State 
Canned  Goods  Packers’  Association,  to  congratulate 
Dr  H.  W.  Wiley,  the  trade  journals  and  all  who  have 
in  any  way  contributed  to  the  passage  of  the  national 
pure  food  law.  It  places  all  packers  upon  the  same 
basis,  which  was  their  desire,  and  will  materially 
benefit  the  general  vegetable  and  fruit  canning  in¬ 
terests  throughout  the  country.  These  items  will  be 
consumed  in  greater  proportions  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  LAWS. 

It  would  seem  that  so  far  as  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  concerned  that  the  national  law  is  broad 
enough,  sufficiently  exacting  and  strong  enough  to 
fully  protect  the  consuming  public  in  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  matters  in  which  it  is  interested,  and  are  there 
any  good  reasons  why  the  state  laws  should  not,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  be  amended  to  conform  to  the 
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national  one  and  operations  under  same  remain  in 
abeyance  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  the  national  law 
concerning  particularly  adulterations  and  misbrand¬ 
ing?  Why  should  the  canners  be  obliged  to  pack 
goods  to  comply  with  different  laws  in  different 
states?  Should  not  a  law  passed  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President  and  which  is  presumably 
good  enough  for  the  nation,  be  good  enough  for  the 
different  states  constituting  the  nation? 

It  would  seem  that  if  there  was  any  part  of  the 
new  law  which  it  is  desired  by  any  particular  locality 
should  be  changed,  that  there  should  be  one  common 
point,  one  arena,  where  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  proposed  change  can  be  fully  considered 
and  fought  out  and  that  place  should  be  Washington, 
and  not,  if  you  please,  the  capitals  of  all  the  states  in 
the  Union.  If  one  state  is  to  have  laws  inconsistent 
with  the  national  one,  then  certainly  it  is  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  all  the  states. 

As  a  rule,  the  federal  laws  are  good  enough  for 
the  different  states,  and  why  should  there  be  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  case  of  pure  food  laws? 

The  difference  of  opinion  which  has  arisen  con¬ 
cerning  the  so-called  “weight  and  measure'’  clause, 
it  seems  to  me,  amply  justifies  the  views  as  above  ex¬ 
pressed.  This  is  a  matter  which  was  most  thoroughly 
considered  at  Washington,  in  committees  and  upon  the 
floor,  and  why  is  it  not  a  part  of  good  citizenship  to 
be  satisfied  with  that  conclusion,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  accepting  the  law  in  that  regard  as  the  law  of  the 
land  until  amended  by  Congress,  should  there  later 
on  be  a  sentiment  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  same? 
Do  not  the  vegetable  packers  of  this  country  take 
sufficient  chances  with  the  elements  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  business  risks  without  being  obliged  from 
time  to  time  to  present  their  cause  before  different 
state  legislatures  or  accept  of  the  alternative  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  such  laws  as  the  state  may  think  best  to 
enact  or  discontinue  business  in  such  states? 

SO-CALLED  WEIGHT  AND  MEASURE  CLAUSE. 

The  national  law  as  I  understand  it  provides  in 
substance  that  if  a  package  is  marked  to  contain  a 
certain  cpuantity  that  there  is  a  misbranding  if  in  fact 
the  package  does  not  contain  the  quantity  as  represent¬ 
ed.  This  is  certainly  right  and  to  which  no  one  can 
take  exception,  but  referring  especially  to  the  packing 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  is  the  business  of  the 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Packers’  Association, 
absolutely  no  benefit  can  be  realized  by  the  general 
public  in  requiring  the  weight  or  measure  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cans  to  be  printed  upon  same,  and  in 
making  this  statement  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  question 
for  a  moment  the  good  faith  of  the  advocates  of  such 
a  provision  in  certain  state  laws.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  it  would  seem  that  such  a  contention  can 
only  be  consistent  with  the  idea  that  those  favoring 
same  are  unfamiliar  with  the  manufacturing  end  of 

o 

the  proposition. 

If  I  understand  correctly  the  position  of  those  fa¬ 
voring  a  different  weight  and  measure  clause  than 
that  contained  in  the  national  law,  it  is  that  the  weight 
or  measure  should  be  printed  on  the  label  giving  the 
exact  weight  of  the  contents  or  at  least  the  approxi¬ 
mate  weight  or  measure. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  which  occur  to  me 
why  such  a  clause  can  serve  no  good  purpose : 

i.  The  standard  to  be  aspired  for  in  the  packing 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  particularly 
quality.  A  can  may  contain  more  weight  of  an  in¬ 


ferior  article  or  at  least  as  much  as  that  of  a  superior 
quality  of  the  same  article  by  reason  of  being  older 
and  not  as  good  as  if  placed  in  the  can  when  in  a  more 
tender  condition.  The  one  purchasing  that  can  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  quality  and  not  the  quantity. 

2.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  secure  uniform 
weights  of  any  item,  and  if  only  the  approximate 
weight  is  required,  then  the  fancied  result  sought  for 
by  the  friends  of  this  idea  is,  in  fact,  not  accom¬ 
plished. 

A  leading  New  York  state  packer  said  to  me  a  few 
days  ago  that  his  cans  contain  several  ounces  more 
of  a  certain  item  than  the  amount  required  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  state  to  be  mentioned  upon  the  label,  and  what  is 
true  of  that  packer  applies  to  other  packers  of  that 
state,  and  as  a  general  rule  throughout  the  country. 

3.  There  are  some  items,  like  peas  and  beans, 
which  are  packed  in  a  brine,  the  latter  weighing  as 
much  as  the  peas  or  beans  when  in  a  certain  condi¬ 
tion.  How,  therefore,  is  the  consumer  protected  in 
this  regard? 

Take  a  can  of  the  smallest  sized  peas  and  one-third 
of  the  total  weight  consists,  and  very  properly  so,  of 
brine,  and  if  there  was  a  purpose  to  deceive  and  at 
the  same  time  comply  with  some  of  the  state  require¬ 
ments,  the  can  could  contain  one-half  or  even  more 
of  water  and  the  total  weight  would  be  fully  up  to 
the  label  requirement. 

Again,  the  weight  of  the  can  itself  and  the  amount 
of  the  solder  used  fluctuate  more  or  less. 

4.  The  natural  condition  of  certain  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  peas  and  beans,  are  such  that  the  material 
itself,  although  the  cans  in  both  cases  may  be  filled, 
will  vary  materially  in  the  weight.  For  instance,  a 
small  pea  or  a  small  bean,  of  which  there  may  be  per¬ 
haps  fifty  times  as  many  in  the  can  as  of  the  larger 
sizes,  of  these  two  items,  and  yet  with  the  water  added 
to  the  largest  size  the  weight  would  be  the  same  as 
the  cans  containing  the  smallest  sizes  and  the  latter 
would  be  worth  two  and  three  times  as  much  as  the 
cans  representing  the  larger  sizes. 

5.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  by  those  familiar 
with  the  business  that  the  weight  of  the  contents  will 
vary,  one  season  with  another,  and  even  one  day  with 
another,  depending  upon  climatic  conditions,  although 
the  same  quantity  in  dimensions  are  placed  in  the 
can. 

6.  The  weight  and  measure  clause  would  serve  as 
sort  of  a  premium  to  the  packer  to  at  least  use  as 
large  figures  as  the  weight  and  measure  of  the  con¬ 
tents  would  actually  justify,  especially  if  approximate 
figures  can  be  used  and  in  this  way  the  public  mind 
is  influenced  and  educated  in  a  certain  way  to  look 
more  for  quantity  than  quality  and  which  is  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  new  law  and  very 
proper  it  is  that  the  slogan  be  quality,  quality,  quality, 
but  plenty  of  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  a  general 
clause  be  incorporated  at  some  future  time  in  the  na¬ 
tional  law  requiring  fruit  and  vegetable  packers  to 
place  in  the  cans  exclusive  of  the  brine  as  much  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  as  may  be  practicable,  imposing 
a  severe  penalty  for  its  violation,  and  the  public  would 
be  fully  protected  under  such  a  provision  wherever 
there  is  at  present  any  abuse  along  this  line  and  which 
is  in  fact  a  pretty  small  percentage  in  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruits  and  vegetables  packed.  Filling  the  cans 
is  no  more  than  the  packers  of  New  York  state  are 
doing  and  have  been  always  doing.  While  I  believe 
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thoroughly  in  the  principle  of  well  rilled  cans,  yet  as 
a  rule  I  think  that  slack  filled  cans  are  sold  at  cor¬ 
respondingly  lower  prices,  even  the  consumer  not  pay¬ 
ing  as  a  rule  a  price  consistent  with  a  perfectly  rilled 
package.  But  every  packer  should  be  obliged  to  fill 
his  cans  as  full  as  may  be  practicable  of  the  material 
itself. 

It  has  been  asked  why  the  packers  should  object  to 
placing  the  weight  or  measure  clause  on  the  cans  and 
that  this  could  be  easily  done  when  labels  are  ordered. 
In  providing  label  requirements  the  packer  is  obliged 
to  order  certain  quantities  anyway  in  order  to  get 
reasonable  prices,  and  when  ordering  in  January  he 
does  not  know  how  many  goods  he  will  sell  during 
the  following  12  months  and  much  less  what  the  crops 
will  be.  Labels  are  oftentimes  carried  for  five  or  ten 
years.  The  company  with  which  I  was  connected 
last  January,  when  the  stock  was  lowest  inventoried 
over  8,000,000  labels,  amounting  to  over  $13,000. 
Should  that  packer  be  obliged  to  put  those  labels 
through  the  printing  press  again,  at  the  expense  of 
several  thousand  dollars?  And  what  is  true  with 
reference  to  the  packer  referred  to  applies  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  more  emphat¬ 
ically  to  other  packers  in  that  state ;  and  what  applies 
to  that  state  applies  to  the  other  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  states. 

Again,  supposing  that  another  year  some  state  (and 
if  any  state  can  do  it,  then  all  the  states  can)  requires 
that  the  date  when  the  goods  are  packed  should  be 
printed  upon  the  labels.  Should  this  same  packer  then 
put  through  the  printing  press  another  8.000,000  of 
carry-over  labels?  And  the  question  can  be  carried 
still  further  and,  supposing  that  one  state  law  re¬ 
quires  one  particular  phraseology  with  reference  to 
either  date  or  weights,  or  still  concerning  some  fur¬ 
ther  subject,  and  other  states  employ  other  set  phrases, 
then  must  these  labels  be  either  destroyed  or  reprinted 
and  botched  up  and  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand 
dollars  more?  And  who  will  say  where  or  when  the 
end  would  be? 

Again,  as  a  rule,  labels  come  to  the  packer  from 
the  label  manufacturer  in  packages  of  five  hundred, 
and  I  think  with  few  exceptions  these  labels  are  put 
on  to  the  cans  by  a  machine.  As  soon  as  these  pack¬ 
ages  are  broken  and  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the 
printing  press  it  is  impossible  to  again  place  them 
together  so  that  they  will  yield  to  the  operation  of 
the  labeling  machine  with  the  same  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  as  when  an  original  package  is  placed  in  the 
machine. 

Under  a  law  as  above  suggested,  prosecute  one  per 
cent  of  the  packers  and  cease  the  persecution  of  the 
remaining  99  per  cent  who  deliver  a  full  package. 

UNIFORM  SIZED  CANS. 

There  is  a  less  difference  in  the  size  of  tin  cans  than 
there  was  ten  years  ago,  but  there  is  still  a  variation 
which  applies  particularly  to  the  so-called  No.  3  can 
in  ordinary  use  for  tomatoes  and  many  other  items 
which  are  placed  in  that  sized  package,  the  so-called 
Tersey  tin  containing  several  ounces  more  than  the 
size  smaller. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  federal 
law  establishing  uniform  sizes,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  requirement  for  filling  same 
as  full  of  the  material  itself  outside  of  the  brine  as  is 
practicable,  would  accomplish  the  desired  results, 
which,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  with  all  due  respect  to  those 
entertaining  different  views,  can  not  be  realized  by  the 


so-called  weight  and  measure  clause  as  now  contained 
in  some  of  the  state  laws,  and  which  clause  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  imposes  upon  the  packer  doing  business 
in  such  states  a  wholly  unnecessary  hardship  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

TIN  PLATES. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  question  of  coating  on  tin 
plates,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable 
if  there  could  be  a  federal  law  requiring  uniformity 
of  the  tin  coating  on  the  plates  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  insure  a  substantially  perfect  covering. 

MUCH  CARE  SHOULD  BE  EXERCISED  BY  THE 

AUTHORITIES. 

This  commission  is  a  powerful  agency  for  good 
and  the  value  of  its  mission  for  improving  certain 
conditions  cannot  be  overestimated,  but  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  its  most  laudable  work  care  should  be  taken 
to  do  no  injustice  to  well  merited  reputations  and 
substantial  business  interests  which  it  has  taken  years 
to  establish.  Let  me  give  one  illustration. 

A  pure  food  bulletin  recently  issued  in  one  of  the 
states,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  brand  and  the 
packer  on  the  label  covering  a  can  of  peas,  contained 
the  report  in  effect  that  the  peas  in  that  can  were 
soaked  ones,  the  meaning  of  which  word,  “soaked,’’ 
needs  no  explanation  before  this  body. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  that  packer — and  who  has  been 
canning  peas  for  more  than  fifteen  years — has  never 
put  up  or  ever  placed  on  the  market  a  single  can  of 
soaked  peas.  The  first  intimation  that  the  canner 
had  of  this  report  was  when  it  was  received  from  an 
old  and  valued  customer.  The  reputation  of  that 
canner's  peas  is  such  that  its  business  on  that  item 
has  increased  over  fifty  per  cent  during  the  present 
year,  and  which  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  is  a 
very  good  showing  for  the  sale  of  soaked  peas  for 
green  ones,  but  rather  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
taste  of  the  American  people.  I  simply  ask,  Is  this 
right?  Should  valuable  trademarks  and  a  good  name 
be  so  carelessly  and  recklessly  dealt  with?  Should 
such  unwarranted  reports  be  made  and  which  must 
serve  as  a  football  for  competitive  interests? 

Great  results  have  been  accomplished  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  national  pure  food  law  and  it  may  well 
be  asked  whether  those  entertaining  in  some  respects 
different  views  in  certain  states  should  not  accept 
the  national  law,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  until  such  time  as  experience  may  dictate  the 
•jhanges  by  Congress. 

Meritorious  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  have  se¬ 
cured  for  themselves  a  recognized  standing  and  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  community  in  which  they  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  as  the  result  only  of  much  effort  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  last  decade  has  marked  a  new  era  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  regular  line  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Originally  the  transactions  by  the  manufacturer  of 
canned  goods  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  jobber, 
while  during  the  period  referred  to  the  business  with 
those  packing  a  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
been  revolutionized  with  most  packers,  by  which  they 
are  obliged  to  send  salesmen  to  solicit  orders  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  jobber’s  salesmen,  from  the  retailer. 
After  the  goods  have  been  placed  with  the  retailer, 
at  enormous  expense,  and  the  consumer  has  become 
familiar  with  certain  brands,  is  it  to  the  interest  of 
any  state  to  inaugurate  methods  which  will  surely 
have  the  effect  of  "forcing  a  certain  class  of  packers 
to  withdraw  their  brands,  in  time,  from  their  states 
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which  have  cost  so  much  to  establish,  thereby  doing 
a  great  injustice  not  only  to  the  manufacturer  but 
to  the  jobber,  the  retailer  and  the  consumer,  all 
which  purchasers,  through  a  course  of  many  years  of 
experience,  have  learned  to  regard  such  brands  as  of 
special  value? 

I  trust  that  these  suggestions  are  germane  to  your 
deliberations  and  not  wholly  unworthy  of  considera¬ 
tion,  and  I  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  consider,  either 
now  or  after  this  meeting,  with  any  one  present,  any 
of  the  matters  to  which  I  have  referred. 

While  this  appearance  is  not  as  a  result  of  any 
meeting  of  our  association  or  even  of  its  executive 
committee,  I  believe  that  the  views  as  above  stated 
are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  packer  generally  of 
our  state. 

In  behalf  of  our  association  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  this  opportunity  and  the  kind  attention  of 
those  present  is  fully  appreciated. 


CHEESE  MAKING  IN  THE  COLORADO 

CLIMATE. 

MARY  WRIGHT,  DAIRY  COMMISSIONER  OF  COLORADO. 

Cheese  is  one  of  the  leading  dairy  products,  but  a 
large  part  of  it  is  inferior  in  quality,  or  not  uniform 
in  texture,  because  of  improper  methods  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  or  imperfect  equipment  of  factories.  It  is  the 
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purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  short  description  of  a 
good  method,  and  some  suggestions  about  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  factory. 

CHEDDAR  CHEESE. 

A  cheddar  cheese  should  be  clean,  neatly  bandaged, 
and  smooth  on  the  ends.  It  should  give  slightly  to 
pressure  by  the  fingers,  but  not  show  soft  spots  or 
holes. 

A  plug  drawn  with  a  tryer  should  be  uniform  in 
color — should  not  be  cut  in  color  by  acids,  and  be 
translucent  when  held  up  to  the  light.  It  should  show 
no  raggedness  or  pin  holes,  bend  slightly  before  break¬ 
ing,  and  when  it  does  break,  show  a  fracture  like 
flint. 

Cheese  should  begin  to  break  down  at  about  two 
weeks  old,  and  mold  in  the  fingers  like  wax.  A  cheese 
that  sticks  to  the  fingers  is  said  to  be  weak  bodied, 
while  one  that  is  rubbery  or  crumbly  is  called  curdy. 

First-class  cheese  can  be  made  only  from  first-class 


milk.  Any  milk  that  has  a  bad  flavor  should  be  re¬ 
jected.  In  many  factories  great  trouble  is  experienced 
from  gas  in  the  curd.  The  gas  is  produced  by  bac¬ 
teria  which  find  their  way  into  the  milk  from  unclean 
conditions. 

The  cows  should  be  kept  clean  and  milked  in  clean 
places,  free  from  dust.  The  cans  and  strainers  care¬ 
fully  washed  and  scalded.  Old  and  rusty  cans  be  dis¬ 
carded.  Sour  whey  must  not  be  kept  in  the  milk  can, 
for  it  is  a  good  medium  for  breeding  bad  flavors.  The 
whey  tanks  should  be  above  ground  and  cleaned  every 
day. 

As  it  is  often  impossible  for  a  maker  to  tell  just 
where  the  gas  or  bad  flavor  comes  from,  I  think  it 
unjust  for  them  to  guarantee  their  cheese. 

Milk,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  the  vat,  should  be  heated  to 
8 2  degrees  F.  While  heating,  stir  in  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  ounces  of  cheese  coloring,  diluted  in  a 
quart  of  water  to  the  thousand  pounds  of  milk.  Use 
enough  rennet  to  coagulate  the  milk  in  twenty  minutes, 
usually  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  ounces  to  the 
thousand  pounds. 

The  curd  should  be  cut  first  with  a  horizontal  knife 
and  then  with  a  perpendicular  one,  to  insure  even 
cutting.  There  are  a  great  many  dififerent  sets  of 
knives  used,  but  I  find  where  the  perpendicular  is 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  horizontal  one-half 
inch,  the  best  results  are  obtained.  Take  the  hand, 
moving  it  round  the  vat  to  separate  the  curd  from  the 
sides,  so  it  will  not  stick  there,  when  the  second  heat 
is  put  on.  After  stirring  gently  for  five  minutes,  the 
temperature  should  be  raised  slowly  to  98  degrees — 
one  degree  in  three  to  five  minutes.  In  about  two  and 
a  half  hours  there  should  be  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  of  fine  strings  on  the  iron,  and  then  the  whey 
drawn. 

The  curd  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vat.  A  linen  cloth  strainer  is  spread  over  the  racks 
to  prevent  the  curd  falling  through.  It  is  then  stirred 
until  the  excess  of  whey  is  out,  and  then  allowed  to 
mat.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it  will  be  firm  enough 
to  be  cut  into  blocks  and  turned. 

Some  difference,  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best 
means  of  testing  curd  to  ascertain  when  it  is  ready  for 
salting  and  pressing.  My  own  idea  is  that  there  is  no 
more  reliable  test  than  the  hot  iron,  for,  although  it  is 
not  exactly  a  measure  of  acidity,  it  indicates  what  is 
the  probable  effect  of  acidity,  and  that  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  The  curd  spins  out  in  fine  threads,  when  touched 
to  the  hot  iron,  drawing  about  one  inch  when  it  is 
ready  for  the  mill,  and  should  not  be  put  to  press  until 
it  draws  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches.  The  old- 
fashioned  test,  which  takes  account  of  the  curd  when 
burnt  on  the  iron,  is  not  to  be  despised.  In  the  early 
stages  it  resembles  burnt  milk,  but  usually  about  the 
time  it  is  mature,  the  odor  changes  to  a  rich,  pleasant 
creaminess.  Then,  again,  curd  which  is  fit  for  press¬ 
ing  will  mold  readily  when  squeezed  in  the  hand  and 
retain  the  shape  into  which  it  has  been  pressed. 

It  is  then  milled.  I  prefer  either  a  mill  that  picks 
the  curd  to  pieces,  or  one  which  cuts  it  into  uniform 
strips.  After  milling  it  should  not  be  matted  again, 
but  stirred  over  with  a  large  curd  fork  to  air.  The 
salt  can  either  be  put  on  immediately  before  or  after 
milling,  using  about  two  pounds  per  hundred  of  curd. 
The  amount  of  salt  must  be  varied  to  meet  conditions. 
A  moist  curd  needs  more  salt  than  a  dry  one.  The 
effect  of  salt  on  curd  is  to  expel  moisture.  When  the 
salt  has  been  absorbed  by  the  curd  it  is  ready  for  the 
hoops. 
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Curd  should  be  pressed  at  80  to  85  degrees  F.  If 
too  warm,  the  fat  will  run  between  the  particles  and 
prevent  proper  closing.  If  the  room  is  cold,  the  curd 
must  be  warmer  than  otherwise. 

WASHING  OR  RINSING  CURD. 

When  there  is  decidedly  off  flavor  in  a  curd,  you 
can  take  some  out,  by  washing  the  curd  quickly.  Do 
not  leave  the  water  on  too  long,  or  it  will  soften  the 
curd  very  much  and  weaken  the  body  of  your  cheese. 
Another  time  when  washing  is  beneficial  is  when  there 
is  too  much  acid ;  you  can  wash  some  of  it  out.  Then, 
again,  after  milling  the  curd,  if  there  is  a  very  de¬ 
cidedly  strong  off  flavor,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
wash  it  out,  although  it  is  questionable  just  how  much 
it  is  going  to  help  the  curd.  Washing  the  curd  is  also 
good  to  clean  the  surface  of  particles  of  loose  fat  and 
white  whey.  In  a  good  many  cheeses  you  can  see 
the  loose  fat  by  breaking  a  piece  in  two ;  this  is  called 
■“fatty  texture,”  which  means  that  all  the  fat  was  not 
incorporated  with  the  curd.  It  has  no  business  there 
and  should  be  rinsed  out.  I  want  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  do  not  believe  in  washing  good  curd. 
In  order  to  wash  or  rinse  it,  the  curd  has  got  to  be 
perfectly  loose  and  in  such  shape  that  by  throwing 
water  on,  it  can  run  through  and  out — it  must  not  be 
obstructed.  Have  the  curd  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat 
and  ditched ;  then  take  one  or  two  large  pails  of 
water,  about  100  degrees,  and  throw  it  on  from  the 
end  of  the  vat.  Take  the  fork  and  loosen  up  the 
curd  and  throw  on  the  water.  Go  through  it  very 
quickly,  so  the  water  will  all  run  out  before  there  is 
any  matting.  Then  fill  the  pails  again  and  repeat  the 
operation,  because  with  one  rinsing,  where  there  are 
two  particles  of  curd  lying  together,  you  can  rinse 
between  them,  but  by  mixing  it  once  more,  you  change 
the  position  of  these  particles. 

When  your  curd  is  washed,  let  it  mat,  cut  and  put 
on  the  racks*  treating  in  the  usual  manner. 

OPEN  CHEESE. 

Among  the  defects  in  the  quality  of  cheese  there  is 
probably  none  more  common  than  what  is  called 
“open  cheese.”  It  can  be  avoided  by  bringing  more 
skill  and  better  judgment  to  bear  on  the  manufacture. 
Open,  to  that  extent  which  constitutes  a  fault  in  finest 
cheese,  is  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  development  of 
acidity  in  the  curd  to  give  it  the  proper  mellowness 
and  plasticity  before  going  to  press;  also,  to  some-ex¬ 
tent,  to  negligence  in  pressing.  It  is  well  known  that 
some  curd  will  not  make  close  cheese  under  any 
amount  of  pressure,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  curd 
is  made  into  close,  solid  cheese  unless  pressure  has 
been  gradually  and  persistently  applied. 

I  think  the  trouble  often  arises  from  mistaking  the 
flakiness  and  softness,  due  to  a  little  extra  moisture 
or  an  unusually  high  temperature,  for  a  sign  of  proper 
maturity. 

ACIDY  CHEESE. 

Some  distinction  is  generally  made  between  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  sourness.  Cheese  which  is  only  a  little 
mealy  in  texture,  more  or  less  faded  in  color,  is  called 
“acidy.”  as  against  that  which  is  distinctly  sour.  This 
is  caused  by  the  milk  getting  over  ripe  and  working 
too  fast;  injudicious  use  of  starters  is  also  responsible 
to  some  extent. 

The  development  of  too  much  acid,  while  the  curd 
is  still  in  a  soft  condition,  is  the  cause  of  acid  cut 
cheese. 

As  it  is  much  harder  to  get  the  curd  firm  in  the  fall 
on  account  of  the  extra  fat  in  the  milk,  it  should  be 
set  sweeter  than  it  is  earlier  in  the  season. 


Pasty  cheese  is  simply  the  result  of  having  too  much 
moisture  in  the  curd.  We  hear  more  about  this  in 
the  fall  when  the  milk  is  richest  in  fats,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  moisture  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

Some  extra  means  must  be  employed  at  this  season 
to  get  the  curd  firm.  The  milk  should  be  set  sweeter, 
the  curd  kept  longer  in  the  whey,  and  when  it  tests 
4.0  per  cent  fat,  the  so-called  “cooking”  temperature 
may  be  raised  to  100  degrees  and  over  as  the  fat  in¬ 
creases.  It  is  better  to  employ  heat  than  to  depend 
on  too  much  stirring,  which  is  hard  on  the  curd.  The 
only  effect  of  heat  is  to  harden  the  curd  by  expelling 
moisture.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  not  do,  and  that 
is  to  allow  the  temperature  to  run  up  on  a  fast  work¬ 
ing  curd,  and  then  immediately  run  off  all  the  whey 
while  the  curd  is  still  soft.  Under  the  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  and  in  its  soft  condition,  the  curd  mats  to¬ 
gether  very  quickly,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  it  from  being  lumpy.  Much  acidy  and  mottled 
cheese  is  made  in  this  way. 

It  is  better  to  continue  stirring  the  curd  in  the  whey, 
running  off  as  much  as  possible,  without  tipping  the 
vat,  until  the  desired  firmness  and  elasticity  has  been 
secured.  It  is  all  a  question  of  having  the  curd  firm 
at  the  time  the  acid  comes  on ;  that  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  getting  it  out  of  the  whey.  That  is  the 
crucial  point  in  cheese  making. 

Bad  flavored  cheese  may  be  made  from  first-class 
milk,  if  the  factory  and  its  surroundings  are  not  kept 
clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition,  or  if  rank  flavored 
starters  are  used,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  amount 
of  care  or  skill  will  suffice  to  turn  out  a  good  article 
from  tainted  milk. 

OFF-FLAVORED  CHEESE. 

This  class  of  cheese  is  commonly  known  to  the 
trade.  This  flavor  does  not  usually  appear  until  the 
cheese  begins  to  “break  down,”  and  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  developed  if  there  has  not  been  sufficient  acid 
in  the  curd,  or  when  the  cheese  is  cured  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  high  temperature. 

One  of  the  most  conclusive  points  brought  out  by 
experiments  in  curing  cheese  at  different  tempera¬ 
ture,  is  that  many  of  the  cheese  cured  in  rooms  where 
the  temperature  was  uncontrolled,  went  “off”  flavor 
in  three  or  four  weeks,  while  others  from  the  same 
batch,  cured  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  65  de¬ 
grees,  remained  solid  and  in  flavor  indefinitely.  Of 
course,  there  are  cases  where  both  went  wrong,  but 
the  one  kept  at  the  higher  temperature  is  much  the 
worst. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
cheese  when  bacterial  growth  ceases,  and  if  the  cheese 
retains  the  desired  flavor  until  that  stage  is  reached,  it 
will  stay  good  for  a  very  long  time. 

HEATED  CHEESE. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  curing  room  is  allowed  to 
go  much  above  65  degrees,  the  flavor  and  texture  are 
injured  accordingly,  and  we  have  what  is  known  in 
the  trade  as  “heated  cheese.”  Such  cheese  loses  the 
mild,  delicate  flavor  of  that  cured  at  suitable  heat, 
and  the  texture  becomes  rough  and  mealy,  not  unlike 
an  “acidy”  one. 

At  the  age  of  two  or  three  months  these  heated 
cheese  have  a  short,  tallowy  sort  of  body,  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  waxiness  of  those  not  having 
been  exposed  to  unduly  high  temperature.  So  much 
of  our  summer  cheese  has  been  of  this  character  that 
we  have  looked  upon  it  as  something  unavoidable, 
therefore  excusable,  and  for  which  no  one  was  to 
blame. 
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It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  by  adopting 
certain  measures  we  can  overcome  this  serious  defect 
and  improve  the  quality  of  our  hot  weather  cheese 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Such  a  result  would  improve 
our  position  in  the  market  by  increasing  the  con¬ 
sumption  and  enable  us  to  compete  with  those  who 
do  not  labor  under  the  same  disadvantage  of  climate 
as  we  do,  when  it  comes  to  making  cheese.  These 
measures  taken  would  also  enable  us  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  softer,  more  mealy  cheese,  without  the 
risk  of  having  them  spoil  so  quickly. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  conducted  a  long  se¬ 
ries  of  experiments  along  this  line. 

The  curing  room  was  fitted  by  dividing  it  into  three 
compartments,  No.  i  was  insulated  and  connected 
with  a  sub-earth  duct,  and  provision  was  also  made 
for  using  ice  to  control  the  temperature.  No.  2  was 
constructed  on  a  par  with  a  first-class  ordinary  curing 
room,  with  110  special  means  of  regulating  the  tem¬ 
perature.  No.  3  was  so  arranged  as  to  compare  with 
many  of  the  rooms  of  poor  construction  throughout 
the  country. 

The  cheese  made  every  day  in  each  vat  was  divided 
among  the  dififerent  rooms,  so  that  for  every  cheese 
in  No.  1  there  was  a  corresponding  one,  from  the 
same  batch,  in  each  of  the  other  rooms. 

As  these  cheese  were  properly  ripened  they  were 
sent  to  cold  storage.  They  were  accurately  weighed 
at  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  curing  rooms,  and 
again  at  the  time  they  were  shipped,  so  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  are  such  as  will  apply  to  the  conditions 
under  which  cheese  is  usually  disposed  of  at  the  fac¬ 
tories. 

SHRINKAGE. 

Room  1 — Highest  temperature,  65  degrees ;  aver¬ 
age  shrinkage,  2.53  per  cent. 

Room  2 — Highest  temperature,  83  degrees ;  average 
shrinkage,  3.98  per  cent. 

Room  3 — Highest  temperature,  91  degrees;  average 
shrinkage,  4.45  per  cent. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  them,  which 
they  did  without  knowing  the  particulars  concerning 
the  different  lots. 

The  relative  values  are  shown  by  assuming  Lot  1 
to  be  worth  10  cents  a  pound. 

Lot  1 — June  cheese,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Lot  2 — June  cheese,  9J2  cents  per  pound. 

Lot  3 — June  cheese,  9  cents  per  pound. 

The  committee  also  added  that  Lot  1  had  a  cleaner, 
milder  flavor  and  showed  a  more  silky,  waxy  body. 

CURING. 

The  curing  of  cheese  is  half  the  making,  and  I  must 
say  there  are  a  great  many  curing  rooms  that  are  not 
worthy  of  the  name. 

The  room  should  be  held  at  a  temperature  of  65  de¬ 
grees  F.  There  might  better  be  two  rooms.  The 
first  one  could  be  smaller,  should  be  dry  and  held  at 
about  65  to  70  degrees.  In  this  the  cheese  should  be 
kept  for  about  ten  days,  to  form  a  good  rind  and  start 
the  curing  process.  Next  into  a  room  where  the  air 
is  fairly  moist  and  the  temperature  can  be  held  at  60 
degrees.  I  think  a  basement,  with  a  cement  floor  prop¬ 
erly  constructed,  is  a  very  suitable  curing  room,  where 
you  are  aiming  to  hold  the  temperature  at  60  degrees. 
A  properly  constructed  cement  floor  does  not  allow 
the  moisture  to  come  through,  and  helps  to  keep  out 
vermin,  rats  and  mice. 

Turn  the  cheese  at  least  once  a  day,  always  rubbing 
the  side  you  turn  up  to  avoid  any  etxra  moisture 
gathering,  which  will  cause  mildew. 


because  of  poor  curing  rooms,  where  the  cheese 
can  not  be  properly  kept  on  account  of  the  high  tem¬ 
perature,  it  is  sold  at  two  weeks  old,  and  in  this 
partially  cured,  leathery  condition  goes  to  market  and 
the  consumer  does  not  like  Colorado  cheese. 

Cheese  held  at  60  degrees  should  be  six  weeks  old 
before  being  pur  on  the  market,  but  this  depends  alto¬ 
gether  cn  the  size  of  the  cheese. 

LOCATION  AND  SITE. 

For  the  erection  of  a  cheese  factory  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  co-operative  dairying,  a  location  should 
be  selected  which  is  central  and  convenient  to  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  country  adapted  for  and  inclined  towards 
dairying.  The  site  should  be: 

( 1 )  Suited  for  easy  and  effective  dairying. 

(2)  Supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  cold 
water. 

(3)  Easy  of  access  by  good  roads. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Apparatus  and  utensils  for  a  cheese  factory  of  ca¬ 
pacity  for  five  hundred  cows : 

1  steam  boiler,  io-horsepower. 

1  gang  press.  , 

24  cheese  hoops. 

2  milk  vats  of  5,000  pounds  capacity  each. 

1  curd  sink. 

1  curd  mill  or  cutter. 

1  weighing  can  of  500  pounds  capacity. 

1  milk  conductor.  • 

1  curd  knife  (perpendicular). 

1  curd  knife  (horizontal). 

Weighing  scales :  1  pair  for  milk,  1  pair  for  cheese, 

1  pair  for  salt. 

2  thermometers,  2  floating  thermometers. 

1  Babcock  milk  tester. 

Milk  testing  instruments. 

1  graduated  measuring  glass,  16  ounces. 

2  lakes  for  stirring  curd. 

1  flat-sided  curd  pail. 

1  floor  brush,  and  1  rubber  brush. 

1  large  tin  pail,  1  large  dipper,  1  small  dipper  and 
1  strainer. 

Steam  pipes,  water  pipes  and  hose  connections. 

1  cheese  tryer. 

1  State  brand. 

1  wash  sink. 

1  wash  barrel. 

1  whey  tank  of  40-barrel  capacity. 

1  inspirator  or  pump  for  elevating  whey. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  to  build  up  the 
cheese  producing  industry  of  the  state.  First  of  all, 
you  must  believe  in  your  business,  have  faith  in  it, 
have  unending  and  tireless  ambition  and  industry.  The 
man  who  goes  to  work  with  a  determination  to  have 
a  clean  factory,  intelligent  patrons,  so  far  as  he  can 
instill  intelligence  into  them,  to  make  a  good,  clean, 
well-cured  cheese,  and  to  get  the  best  market,  will  do 
all  these  things ;  he  will  win  for  himself  success ;  he 
will  bring  profit  to  his  patrons  and  be  an  honor  and 
credit  to  the  state. 


A  Kentuckian  has  started  a  company  to  sell  bot¬ 
tled  water  from  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  familiar  little  green  revenue  stamps  will  tell  you 
when  it  went  out  of  bond. — Chicago  Journal. 


Send  in  your  $1.00  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  the 
American  Food  Journal  and  get  the  back  numbers. 
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Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Enforcement  of 

the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 


GENERAL. 

REGULATION  i.  SHORT  TITLE  OF  THE  ACT. 

The  act,  “For  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transpor¬ 
tation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poisonous  or  deleterious 
foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  for  regulating  traffic 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  30,  1906,  shall 
be  known  and  referred  to  as  “The  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June 
30,  1906.” 

REGULATION  2.  ORIGINAL  UNBROKEN  PACKAGE. 

(Section  2.) 

The  term  "original  unbroken  package"  as  used  in  this  act 
is  the  original  package,  carton,  case,  can,  box,  barrel,  bottle, 
phial,  or  other  receptacle  put  up  by  the  manufacturer,  to  which 
the  label  is  attached,  or  which  may  be  suitable  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  label,  making  one  complete  package  of  the  food  or 
drug  article.  The  original  package  contemplated  includes  both 
the  wholesale  and  the  retail  package. 


REGULATION  3-  COLLECTION  OF  SAMPLES. 


(Section  4.) 

Samples  of  unbroken  packages  shall  be  collected  only  by 
authorized  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  or  by 
the  health,  food,  or  drug  officer  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  when  commissioned  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  this  purpose.  - 

Samples  may  be  purchased  in  the  open  market,  and  if  m  bulk 
the  marks,  brands,  or  tags  upon  the  package,  carton,  container, 
wrapper,  or  accompanying  printed  or  written  matter  shall  be 
noted.  The  collector  shall  also  note  the  names  of  the  vendor 
and  agent  thru  whom  the  sale  was  actually  made,  togethei 
with  the  date  of  purchase.  The  collector  shall  purchase  rep¬ 
resentative  samples. 

A  sample  shall  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each  part 
shall  be  labeled  with  the  identifying  marks.  All  samples  shall 
be  sealed  by  the  collector  with  a  seal  provided  for  the  purpose. 
If  the  package  be  less  than  4  pounds,  or  in  volume  less  than  2 
quarts,  three  packages  of  approximately  the  same  size  shall  be 
purchased  and  the  marks  and  tags  upon  each  noted  as  above. 
One  sample  shall  be  delivered  to  the  party  from  whom  pur- 
chased  or  to  the  partv  guaranteeing  such  merchandise.  One 
sample  shall  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  or  to  such 
chemist  or  examiner  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  third  sample  shall  be  held  under  seal 
by& the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


REGULATION  4.  METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS. 
(Section  4.) 

Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  methods  of  analysis  employed  shall  be  those  prescribed  by 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

REGULATION  5-  HEARINGS. 


(Section  4.) 

(a)  When  the  examination  or  analysis  shows  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906,  have  been 
violated,  notice  of  that  fact,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  find¬ 
ings,  shall  be  furnished  to  the  party  or  parties  from  whom  the 
sample  was  obtained  or  who  executed  the  guaranty  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906,  and  a  date  shall 
be  fixt  at  which  such  party  or  parties  may  be  heard  before 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  such  other  official  connected 
with  the  food  and  drug  inspection  service  as  may  be  com¬ 
missioned  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  hearings  shall  be  had 
at  a  place,  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
most  convenient  for  all  parties  concerned.  These  hearings 
shall  be  private  and  confined  to  questions  of  fact.  I  he  paities 
interested  therein  may  appear  in  person  or  by  attorney  and 
may  propound  proper  interrogatories  and  submit  oral  or  writ¬ 
ten  evidence  to  show  any  fault  or  error  m  the  findings  of  the 
analyst  or  examiner.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  order 
a  re-examination  of  the  sample  or  have  new  samples  drawn 

for  further  examination.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

(b)  If  the  examination  or  analysis  be.  found  correct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  give  notice  to  the  United  States 

district  attorney  as  prescribed.  c, 

(c)  Any  health,  food,  or  drug  officer  or  agent  of  any  State, 


Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  who  shall  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  any  violation  of  the  food  and  drugs  act, 
June  30,  1906,  as  provided  in  section  5  thereof,  shall  first  sub¬ 
mit  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  guarantor  or  to  the 
party  from  whom  the  sample  was  obtained. 

REGULATION  6.  PUBLICATION. 

(Section  4.) 

(a)  When  a  judgment  of  the  court  shall  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  there  may  be  a  publication  of  the  findings  of  the  exam¬ 
iner  or  analyst,  together  with  the  findings  of  the  court. 

(b)  This  publication  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  circu¬ 
lars,  notices  or  bulletins,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
direct,  not  less  than  thirty  days  after  jtidgment. 

( c )  If  an  appeal  be  taken  from  the  judgment  of  the  court 
before  such  publication,  notice  of  the  appeal  shall  accompany 
the  publication. 

REGULATION  7.  STANDARDS  FOR  DRUGS. 
(Section  7.) 

(a)  A  drug  bearing  a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  without  any 
further  statement  respecting  its  character,  shall  be  required  to 
conform  in  strength,  quality,  and  purity  to  the  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  or  indicated  for  a  drug  of  the  same  name  recognized 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary, 
official  at  the  time. 

(b)  A  drug  bearing  a  name  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  and  branded  to 
show  a  different  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity,  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  adulterated  if  it  conforms  to  its  declared 
standard. 

REGULATION  8.  FORMULAS— PROPRIETARY 

FOODS. 

(Section  8,  last  paragraph.) 

(a)  Manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods  are  only  required 
to  state  upon  the  label  the  names  and  percentages  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  used,  in  so  far  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  find 
this  to  be  necessary  to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration  and 
misbranding. 

(b)  The  factories  in  which  proprietary  foods  aremadeshall 
be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  the  inspection  provided  for 
in  Regulation  16. 

REGULATION  9.  FORM  OF  GUARANTY. 

(Section  9.) 

(a)  No  dealer  in  food  or  drug  products  will  be  liable  to 

prosecution  if  he  can  establish  that  the  goods  were  sold  under 
a  guaranty  by  the  wholesaler,  manufacturer,  jobber,  dealer,  or 
other  partv  residing  in  the  United  States  from  whom  pur¬ 
chased.  ,  . 

( b )  A  general  guaranty  may  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture  by  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  and  be  given  a 
serial  number,  which  number  shall  appear  on  each  and  every 
package  of  goods  sold  under  such  guaranty  with  the  words, 
“Guaranteed  under  the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906." 

(r)  The  following  form  of  guaranty  is  suggested: 

I  (we)  the  undersigned  do  hereby  guarantee  that  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  foods  or  drugs  manufactured,  packed,  distributed,  or 
sold  bv  me  fus)  [specifying  the  same  as  fully  as  possible]  are 
not  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906. 

(Signed  in  ink.) 

[Name  and  place  of  business  of  wholesaler,  dealer,  manu¬ 
facturer,  jobber,  or  other  party.]  .  ,  ,  _  , 

(rf)  If  the  guaranty  be  not  filed  with  the  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture  as  above,  it  should  identify  and  be  attached  to  the 
bill  of  sale,  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  or  other  schedule  giving 
the  names  and  quantities  of  the  articles  sold. 

ADULTERATION. 

REGULATION  10.  CONFECTIONERY. 

(Section  7.) 

(a)  Mineral  substances  of  all  kinds  (except  as  provided 
in  Regulation  15)  are  specifically  forbidden  in  confectionery 
whether  they  be  poisonous  or  not. 
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(b)  Only  harmless  colors  or  flavors  shall  be  added  to  con¬ 
fectionery. 

.  (O  The  term  “narcotic  drugs”  includes  all  the  drugs  men¬ 
tioned  in  section  8,  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906,  relating 
to  foods,  their  derivatives  and  preparations,  and  all  other 
drugs  of  a  narcotic  nature. 

REGULATION  n.  SUBSTANCES  MIXT  AND  PACKED 

WITH  FOODS. 

(Section  7,  under  “Foods.”) 

No  substance  may  be  mixt  or  packed  with  a  food  product 
which  will  reduce  or  lower  its  quality  or  strength.  Not  ex¬ 
cluded  under  this  provision  are  substances  properly  used  in 
the  preparation  of  food  products  for  clarification  or  refining, 
and  eliminated  in  the  further  process  of  manufacture. 

REGULATION  12.  COLORING,  POWDERING,  AND 

STAINING. 

(Section  7,  under  “Foods.”) 

(a)  Only  harmless  colors  may  be  used  in  food  products. 

(b)  The  reduction  of  a  substance  to  a  powder  to  conceal 
inferiority  in  character  is  prohibited. 

(c)  d  he  term  “powdered”  means  the  application  of  any 
powdered  substance  to  the  exterior  portion  of  articles  of  food, 
or  the  reduction  of  a  substance  to  a  powder. 

(d)  The  term  “coated”  means  the  application  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  exterior  portion  of  a  food  product. 

(<?)  The  term  “stain”  includes  any  change  produced  by  the 
addition  of  any  substance  to  the  exterior  portion  of  foods 
which  in  any  way  alters  their  natural  tint. 

REGULATION  13.  NATURAL  POISONOUS  OR  DELE¬ 
TERIOUS  INGREDIENTS. 

(Section  7,  paragraph  5,  under  “Foods.”) 

Any  food  product  which  contains  naturally  a  poisonous  or 
deleterious  ingredient  does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906,  except  when  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  ingredient  is  due  to  filth,  putrescence,  or  decom¬ 
position. 

REGULATION  14.  EXTERNAL  APPLICATION  OF 
PRESERVATIVES. 

(Section  7,  paragraph  5,  under  “Foods,”  proviso.) 

(0)  Poisonous  or  deleterious  preservatives  shall  only  be 
applied  externally,  and  they  and  the  food  products  shall  be  of 
a  character  which  shall  not  permit  the  permeation  of  any  of 
the  preservatives  to  the  interior,  or  any  portion  of  the  interior, 
of  the  product. 

( b )  When  these  products  are  ready  for  consumption,  if 
any  portion  of  the  added  preservative  shall  have  penetrated 
the  food  product,  then  the  proviso  of  section  7,  paragraph  5, 
under  “Foods,”  shall  not  obtain,  and  such  food  products  shall 
then  be  subject  to  the  regulations  for  food  products  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

(c)  The  preservative  applied  must  be  of  such  a  character 
that,  until  removed,  the  food  products  are  inedible. 

REGULATION  15.  WHOLESOMENESS  OF  COLORS 
AND  PRESERVATIVES. 

(Section  7,  paragraph  5,  under  “Foods.”) 

(a)  Respecting  the  wholesomeness  of  colors,  preserva¬ 
tives,  and  other  substances  which  are  added  to  foods,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  from  chemical  or  other 
examination,  under  the  authority  of  the  agricultural  appro¬ 
priation  act.  Public  382,  approved  June  30,  1906,  the  names  of 
those  substances  which  are  permitted  or  inhibited  in  food 
products;  and  such  findings,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
shall  become  a  part  of  these  regulations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  from 
time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  agricultural  appropriation  act,  Public  382,  approved  June 
30,  1906,  the  principles  which  shall  guide  the  use  of  colors, 
preservatives,  and  other  substances  added  to  foods ;  and  when 
concurred  in  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  principles  so  established 
shall  beeome  a  part  of  these  regulations. 

REGULATION  16.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  RAW  MA¬ 
TERIALS. 

(Section  7,  paragraph  1,  under  “Drugs;”  paragraph  6,  under 

“Foods.” 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  he  deems  it  nec¬ 
essary,  shall  examine  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  food  and  drug  products,  and  determine  whether  any 
filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  substance  is  used  in  their  prepa¬ 
ration. 

.  (b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  such  inspec¬ 
tions  as  often  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 


MISBRANDING. 

REGULATION  17.  LABEL. 

(Section  8.) 

(a)  d  he  term  “label”  applies  to  any  printed,  pictorial,  or 
other  matter  upon  or  attached  to  any  package  of  a  food  or 
drug  product,  or  any  container  thereof. 

(b)  The  principal  label  shall  consist,  first,  of  all  words 
which  the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906,  specifically  re¬ 
quires,  to-wit,  the  name  of  the  substance  or  product;  the  name 
of  place  of  manufacture  in  the  case  of  food  compounds  or 
mixtures;  words  which  show  that  the  articles  are  compounds, 
mixtures,  or  blends ;  the  words  “compound,”  “mixture,”  or 

Lend ;’  or  words  designating  the  substances  or  their  deriva¬ 
tives  and  proportions  required  to  be  named  in  the  case  of 
drugs  and  foods.  All  these  required  words  shall  appear  upon 
the  principal  label  with  no  intervening  descriptive  or  explana¬ 
tory  reading  matter.  Second,  if  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
and  place  of  manufacture  are  given,  they  shall  also  appear 
upon  the  principal  label.  Third,  elsewhere  upon  the  principal 
label  other  matter  may  appear  in  the  discretion  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

(c)  The  principal  label  on  foods  or  drugs  for  domestic 
commerce  shall  be  printed  in  English  (except  as  provided  in 
Regulation  19),  with  or  without  the  foreign  label  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  where  the  food  or  drug  product  is  pro¬ 
duced  or  manufactured.  The  size  of  type  shall  not  be  smaller 
than  8-point  (brevier)  caps:  Provided,  That  in  case  the  size 
of  the  package  will  not  permit  the  use  of  8-point  cap  type  the 
size  of  the  type  may  be  reduced  proportionately. 

(d)  The  form,  character,  and  appearance  of  the  labels,  ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  above,  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

(<?)  Descriptive,  matter  upon  the  label  shall  be  free  from 
any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  the  article  or  the 
ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein,  or  quality  thereof, 
or  place  of  origin,  which  is  false  or  misleading  in  any  partic¬ 
ular. 

(/)  An  article  containing  more  than  one  food  product  or 
active  medicinal  agent  is  misbranded  if  named  after  a  single 
constituent. 

In  the  case  of  drugs  the  nomenclature  employed  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary 
shall  obtain. 

( S )  The  term  “design”  or  “device”  applies  to  pictorial 
matter  of  every  description,  and  to  abbreviations,  characters, 
or  signs  for  weights,  measures,  or  names  of  substances. 

(h)  .  The  use  of  any  false  or  misleading  statement,  design, 
or.  device  shall  not  be  justified  by  any  statement  given  as  the 
opinion  of  an  expert  or  other  person,  appearing  on  any  part 
of  the  label,  nor  by  any  descriptive  matter  explaining  the  use 
of  the  false  or  misleading  statement,  design,  or  device. 

(0  The  regulation  regarding  the  principal  label  will  not 
be  enforced  until  October  1,  1907,  in  the  case  of  labels  printed 
and  now  on  hand,  whenever  any  statement  therein  contained 
which  is  contrary  to  the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906,  as 
to  character  of  contents,  shall  be  corrected  by  a  supplemental 
label,  stamp,  or  paster.  All  other  labels  now  printed  and  on 
hand  may  be  used  without  change  until  October  1,  1907. 

REGULATION  18.  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  MANU¬ 
FACTURER. 

(Section  8.) 

(a)  The  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  producer,  or  the 
place  where  manufactured,  except  in  case  of  mixtures  and 
compounds  having  a  distinctive  name,  need  not  be  given  upon 
the  label,  but  if  given,  must  be  the  true  name  and  the  true 

place.  The  words  “packed  for - ,”  “distributed  by - ” 

or  some  equivalent  phrase,  shall  be  added  to  the  label  in  case 
the  name  which  appears  upon  the  label  is  not  that  of  the  actual 
manufacturer  or  producer,  or  the  name  of  the  place  not  the 
actual  place  of  manufacture  or  production. 

( b )  When  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation  actually  manufac¬ 
tures  or  produces  an  article  of  food  or  drug  in  two  or  more 
places,  the  actual  place  of  manufacture  or  production  of  each 
particular  package  need  not  be  stated  on  the  label  except  when 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  mention  of 
any  such  place,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  misleads  the 
public. 

REGULATION  19.  CHARACTER  OF  NAME. 
(Section  8.) 

(a),  A  simple  or  unmixt  food  or  drug  product  not  bearing 
a  distinctive  name  shall  be  designated  by  its  common  name  in 
the  English  language,  or,  if  a  drug,  by  any  name  recognized 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary. 
No  further  description  of  its  comoonents  or  qualities  is  re¬ 
quired,  except  as  to  content  of  alcohol,  morphine,  etc. 
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( b )  The  use  of  a  geographical  name  shall  not  be  permitted 
in  connection  with  a  food  or  drug  product  not  manufactured 
•or  produced  in  that  place,  when  such  name  indicates  that  the 
article  was  manufactured  or  produced  in  that  place. 

(c)  The  use  of  a  geographical  name  in  connection  with  a 
food  or  drug  product  will  not  be  deemed  a  misbranding  when 
by  reason  of  long  usage  it  has  come  to  represent  a  generic 
term  and  is  used  to  indicate  a  style,  type,  or  brand;  but  in  all 
such  cases  the  State  or  Territory  where  any  such  article  is 
manufactured  or  produced  shall  be  stated  upon  the  principal 
label. 

( d )  A  foreign  name  which  is  recognized  as  distinctive  of 
a  product  of  a  foreign  country  shall  not  be  used  upon  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  domestic  origin  except  as  an  indication  of  the  type  or 
style  of  quality  or  manufacture,  and  then  only  when  so  quali¬ 
fied  that  it  cannot  be  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  a  for¬ 
eign  article. 

REGULATION  20.  DISTINCTIVE  NAME. 

(Section  8.) 

(a)  A  “distinctive  name”  is  a  trade,  arbitrary,  or  fancy 
name  which  clearly  distinguishes  a  food  product,  mixture,  or 
compound  from  any  other  food  product,  mixture,  or  com¬ 
pound. 

(b)  A  distinctive  name  shall  not  be  one  representing  any 
single  constituent  of  a  mixture  or  compound. 

(c)  A  distinctive  name  shall  not  misrepresent  any  property 
or  quality  of  a  mixture  or  compound. 

( d )  A  distinctive  name  shall  *give  no  false  indication  of 
origin,  character,  or  place  of  manufacture,  nor  lead  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  suppose  that  it  is  any  other  food  or  drug  product. 

REGULATION  21.  COMPOUNDS.  IMITATIONS,  OR 
BLENDS  WITHOUT  DISTINCTIVE  NAME. 
(Section  8.) 

(a)  The  term  “blend”  applies  to  a  mixture  of  like  sub¬ 
stances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  ingred¬ 
ients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only. 

(b)  If  any  age  is  stated,  it  shall  not  be  that  of  a  single  one 
■of  its  constituents,  but  shall  be  the  average  of  all  constituents 
in  their  respective  proportions. 

( c )  Coloring  and  flavoring  cannot  be  used  for  increasing 
the  weight  or  bulk  of  a  blend. 

( d )  In  order  that  colors  or  flavors  may  not  increase  the 
volume  or  weight  of  a  blend,  they  are  not  to  be  used  in  quan¬ 
tities  exceeding  1  pound  to  800  pounds  of  the  blend. 

( e )  A  color  or  flavor  cannot  be  employed  to  imitate  any 
natural  product  or  any  other  product  of  recognized  name  and 
■quality. 

( f )  The  term  “imitation”  applies  to  any  mixture  or  com¬ 
pound  which  is  a  counterfeit  or  fraudulent  simulation  of  any 
article  of  food  or  drug. 

REGULATION  22.  ARTICLES  WITHOUT  A  LABEL. 
(Section  8,  paragraph  1,  under  “Drugs;”  paragraph  1,  under 

“Foods.”) 

It  is  prohibited  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  a  food  or  drug 
product  bearing  no  label  upon  the  package  or  no  descriptive 
matter  whatever  connected  with  it,  either  by  design,  device,  or 
otherwise,  if  said  product  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale 
under  the  name  of  another  article. 

REGULATION  23.  PROPER  BRANDING  NOT  A  COM- 
'  PLETE  GUARANTY. 

Packages  which  are  correctly  branded  as  to  character  of 
■contents^  place  of  manufacture,  name  of  manufacturer,  or 
•otherwise,  may  be  adulterated  and  hence  not  entitled  to  enter 
into  interstate  commerce. 

REGULATION  24.  INCOMPLETENESS  OF  BRANDING. 

A  compound  shall  be  deemed  misbranded  if  the  label  be  in¬ 
complete  as  to  the  names  of  the  required  ingredients.  A  sim¬ 
ple  product  does  not  require  any  further  statement  than  the 
name  or  distinctive  name  thereof,  except  as  provided  in  Regu¬ 
lations  19  (a)  and  28. 

REGULATION  25.  SUBSTITUTION. 

(Sections  7  and  8.) 

(a)  When  a  substance  of  a  recognized  quality  commonly 
used  in  the  preparation  of  a  food  or  drug  product  is  replaced 
by  another  substance  not  injurious  or  deleterious  to  health, 
the  name  of  the  substituted  substance  shall  appear  upon  the 
label. 

(b)  When  any  substance  which  does  not  reduce,  lower,  or 
injuriously  affect'  its  quality  or  strength,  is  added  to  a  food 
or  drug  product,  other  than  that  necessary  to  its  manufacture 
•or  refining,  the  label  shall  bear  a  statement  to  that  effect. 


REGULATION  26.  WASTE  MATERIALS. 

(Section  8.) 

When  an  article  is  made  up  of  refuse  materials,  fragments, 
or  trimmings,  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  substance  from  which 
they  are  derived,  unless  accompanied  by  a  statement  to  that 
effect,  shall  be  deemed  a  misbranding.  Packages  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  labeled  “pieces,”  “stems,”  “trimmings,”  or  with 
some  similar  appellation. 

REGULATION  27.  MIXTURES  OR  COMPOUNDS 
WITH  DISTINCTIVE  NAMES. 

(Section  8.  First  proviso  under  “Foods,”  paragraph  1.) 

(a)  The  terms  “mixtures”  and  “compounds”  are  inter¬ 
changeable  and  indicate  the  results  of  putting  together  two  or 
more  food  products. 

(b)  These  mixtures  or  compounds  shall  not  be  imitations 
of  other  articles,  whether  simple,  mixt,  or  compound,  or  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  other  articles.  They  shall 
bear  a  distinctive  name  and  the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
mixture  or  compound  has  been  manufactured  or  produced. 

(c)  If  the  name  of  the  place  be  one  which  is  found  in 
different  States,  Territories,  or  countries,  the  name  of  the 
State.  Territory,  or  country,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  place, 
must  be  stated. 

REGULATION  28.  SUBSTANCES  NAMED  IN  DRUGS 

OR  FOODS. 

(Section  8.  Second  under  “Drugs;”  second  under  “Foods.”) 

(a)  The  term  “alcohol”  is  defined  to  mean  common  or 
ethyl  alcohol.  No  other  kind  of  alcohol  is  permissible  in  the 
manuufacture  of  drugs  except  as  specified  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopceia  or  National  Formulary. 

( b )  The  words  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  etc.,  and  the 
quantities  and  proportions  thereof,  shall  be  printed  in  letters 
corresponding  in  size  with  those  prescribed  in  Regulation  17, 
paragraph  (c). 

( c )  A  drug,  or  food  product  except  in  respect  of  alcohol, 
is  misbranded  in  case  it  fails  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label 
of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol,  morphine,  opium, 
heroin,  cocaine,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis 
indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or 
preparation  of  any  such  substances  contained  therein. 

(d)  A  statement  of  the  maximum  quantity  or  proportion 
of  any  such  substances  present  will  meet  the  requirements, 
provided  the  maximum  stated  does  not  vary  materially  from 
the  average  quantity  or  proportion. 

( e )  In  case  the  actual  quantity  or  proportion  is  stated  it 
shall  be  the  average  quantity  or  proportion  with  the  variations 
noted  in  Regulation  29. 

(/)  The  following  are  the  principal  derivatives  and  prepa¬ 
rations  made  from  the  articles  which  are  required  to  be  named 
upon  the  label : 

Alcohol,  Ethyl:  ( Cologne  spirits,  Grain  alcohol ,  Rectified  spir¬ 
its,  and  Spirits  of  wine.) 

Derivatives — 

Aldehyde,  Ether,  Ethyl  acetate,  Ethyl  nitrite,  and  Paralde¬ 
hyde. 

Preparations  containing  alcohol — 

Bitters,  Brandies,  Cordials,  Elixirs,  Essences,  Fluidex- 
tracts,  Spirits,  Sirups,  Tinctures,  Tonics,  Whiskies,  and 
Wines. 

Morphine,  Alkaloid : 

Derivatives— 

Apomorphine,  Dionine,  Peronine,  Morphine  acetate,  Hy¬ 
drochloride,  Sulphate,  and  other  salts  of  morphine. 
Preparations  containing  morphine  or  derivatives  of  mor¬ 
phine — 

Bougies,  Catarrh  Snuff,  Chlorodyne,  Compound  powder 
of  morphine,  Crayons,  Elixirs,  Granules,  Pills,  Solu¬ 
tions,  Sirups,  Suppositories,  Tablets,  Triturates,  and 
Troches. 

Opium,  Gum : 

Preparations  of  Opium — 

Extracts,  Denarcotized  opium,  Granulated  opium,  and 
Powdered  opium,  Bougies,  Brown  mixture.  Carmina¬ 
tive  mixtures,  Crayons,  Dover’s  powder.  Elixirs,  Lini¬ 
ments,  Ointments,  Paregoric,  Pills,  Plasters,  Sirups, 
Suppositories,  Tablets,  Tinctures,  Troches,  Vinegars, 
and  Wines. 

Derivatives — 

Codeine,  Alkaloid,  Hydrochloride,  Phosphate,  Sulphate, 
and  other  salts  of  codeine. 

Preparations  containing  codeine  or  its  salts — 

Elixirs,  Pills,  Sirups,  and  Tablets. 
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Cocaine,  Alkaloid  : 

Derivatives — 

Cocaine  hydrochloride,  Oleate,  and  other  salts. 
Preparations  containing  cocaine  or,  salts  of  cocaine— 

Coca  leaves,  Catarrh  powders,  Elixirs,  Extracts,  Infusion 
of  coca.  Ointments,  Paste  pencils,  Pills,  Solutions,  Sir¬ 
ups,  Tablets,  Tinctures,  Troches,  and  Wines. 

Heroin : 

Preparations  containing  heroin — 

Sirups,  Elixirs,  Pills,  and  Tablets. 

Alpha  and  Beta  Eucaine : 

Preparations — 

Mixtures,  Ointments,  Powders,  and  Solutions. 

Chloroform : 

Preparations  containing  chloroform — - 

Chloranodyne,  Elixirs,  Emulsions,  Liniments,  Mixtures, 
Spirits,  and  Sirups. 

Cannabis  Indica : 

Preparations  of  cannabis  indica — 

Corn  remedies,  Extracts,  Mixtures,  Pills,  Powders,  Tab¬ 
lets,  and  Tinctures. 

Chloral  Hydrate  ( Chloral ,  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1890)  : 
Derivatives — 

Chloral  acetophenonoxim*  Chloral  alcoholate,  Chlorala- 
mide,  Chloralimide,  Chloral  orthoform,  Chloralose,  Dor- 
miol,  Hypnal,  and  Uraline. 

Preparations  containing  chloral  hydrate  or  its  derivatives — 
Chloral  camphorate,  Elixirs,  Liniments,  Mixtures,  Oint¬ 
ments,  Suppositories,  Sirups,  and  Tablets. 

Acetanilide  ( Antifebrine ,  Phcnylacctamide )  : 

Derivatives— 

Acetphenetidine,  Citrophen,  Diacetanilide,  Lactophenin, 
Methoxy-acetanilide,  Methylacetanilide,  Para-Iodoace- 
tanilide,  and  Phenacetine. 

Preparations  containing  acetanilide  or  derivatives — 
Analgesics,  Antineuralgics,  Antirheumatics,  Cachets,  Cap¬ 
sules,  Cold  remedies,  Elixirs,  Granular  effervescing 
salts.  Headache  powders,  Mixtures,  Pain  remedies,  Pills, 
and  Tablets. 

REGULATION  29.  STATEMENT  OF  WEIGHT  OR 

MEASURE. 

(Section  8.  Third  under  “Foods.”) 

(a)  A  statement  of  the  weight  or  measure  of  the  food 
contained  in  a  package  is  not  required.  If  any  such  statement 
is  printed,  it  shall  be  a  plain  and  correct  statement  of  the 
average  net  weight  or  volume,  either  on  or  immediately  above 
or  below  the  principal  label,  and  of  the  size  of  letters  specified 
in  Regulation  17. 

(b)  A  reasonable  variation  from  the  stated  weight  for  in¬ 
dividual  packages  is  permissible,  provided  this  variation  is  as 
often  above  as  below  the  weight  or  volume  stated  This  varia¬ 
tion  shall  be  determined  by  the  inspector  from  the  changes  in 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  exposure  of  the 
package  to  evaporation  or  to  absorption  of  water,  and  the  rea¬ 
sonable  variations  which  attend  the  filling  and  weighing  or 
measuring  of  a  package 

REGULATION  30  METHOD  OF  STATING  QUANTITY 
OR  PROPORTION 
(Section  8) 

In  the  case  of  alcohol  the  expression  “quantity”  or  “propor¬ 
tion”  shall  mean  the  average  percentage  by  volume  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  In  the  case  of  the  other  ingredients  required 
to  be  named  upon  the  label,  the  expression  “quantity”  or  “pro¬ 
portion”  shall  mean  grains  or  minims  per  ounce  or  fluid 
ounce,  and  also,  if  desired,  the  metric  equivalents  therefor,  or 
milligrams  per  gram  or  per  cubic  centimeter,  or  grams  or  cubic 
centimeters  per  kilogram  or  per  liter;  provided  that  these 
articles  shall  not  be  deemed  misbranded  if  the  maximum  of 
quantity  or  proportion  be  stated,  as  required  in  Regulation 
28  (d). 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  FOODS  AND 

DRUGS. 

REGULATION  31.  PREPARATION  OF  FOOD  PROD¬ 
UCTS  FOR  EXPORT. 

(Section  2.) 

( a )  Food  products  intended  for  export  may  contain  added 
substances  not  permitted  in  foods  intended  for  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  when  the  addition  of  such  substances  does  not  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  countries  to  which  the  food  products  are 
to  be  exported  and  when  such  substances  are  added  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  directions  of  the  foreign  purchaser  or  his 
agent. 


fb)  The  exporter  is  not  required  to  furnish  evidence  that 
goods  have  been  prepared  or  packed  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  foreign  country  to  which  said  goods  are  intended 
to  be  shipped,  but  such  shipment  is  made  at  his  own  risk. 

(e)  Food  products  for  export  under  this  regulation  shall 
be  kept  separate  and  labeled  to  indicate  that  they  are  for 
export. 

(d)  If  the  products  are  not  exported  they  shall  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  interstate  commerce. 


REGULATION  32.  IMPORTED  FOOD  AND  DRUG 

PRODUCTS. 

(Section  n.) 

(a)  Meat  and  meat  food  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  official 
inspection  of  a  character  to  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  they  are  not  dangerous  to  health,  and  each  package 
of  such  articles  shall  bear  a  label  which  shall  identify  it  as 
covered  by  the  certificate,  which  certificate  shall  accompany 
or  be  attached  to  the  invoice  on  which  entry  is  made. 

(b)  The  certificate  shall  set  forth  the  official  position  of 
the  inspector  and  the  character  of  the  inspection. 

(c)  Meat  and  meat  food  products  as  well  as  all  other  food 
and  drug  products  of  a  kind  forbidden  entry  into  or  forbidden 
to  be  sold,  or  restricted  in  sale  in  the  country  in  which  made 
or  from  which  exported,  will  be  refused  admission. 

(d)  Meat  and  meat  food  products  which  have  been  in¬ 
spected  and  past  through  the  customs  may,  if  identity  is  re¬ 
tained,  be  transported  in  interstate  commerce. 

REGULATION  33-  DECLARATION. 

(Section  11.) 

(a)  All  invoices  of  food  or  drug  products  shipped  to  the 
United  States  shall  have  attached  to  them  a  declaration  of 
the  shipper,  made  before  a  United  States  consular  officer,  as 
follows : 


i,  tne  undersigned,  do  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  I  am 

the - of  the  merchandise  herein  mentioned  and 

(  Manufacturer,  agent,  or  shipper.) 

described,  and  that  it  consists  of  food  or  drug  products  which 
contain  no  added  substances  injurious  to  health. 

These  products  were  grown  in - and  manufactured 


m- 


-by- 


(  Country.) 
during-  the  year- 


country.)  (Name  of  manufacturer.) 
exported  from - and  consigned  to- 


and  are 
The  pro- 


(City.)  "  (City.) 

ducts  bear  no  false  labels  or  marks,  contain  no  some  added 

coloring  matter  or  preservative - ,  and  are  not  of 

(Name  of  added  color  or  preservative.) 
a  character  to  cause  prohibition  or'  restriction  in  thecountry 
where  made  or  from  which  exported. 

Dated  at - this - day  of - ,  19 — . 

(Signed)  : - . 


(b)  In  the  case  of  importations  to  be  entered  at  New 
\  ork,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  New 
Orleans,  and  other  ports  where  food  and  drug  inspection 
laboratories  shall  be  established,  this  declaration  shall  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  invoice  on  which  entry  is  made.  In  other 
cases  the  declaration  shall  be  attached  to  the  copy  of  the  in¬ 
voice  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


REGULATION  34.  DENATURING. 

(Section  11.) 

Unless  otherwise  declared  on  the  invoice  or  entry,  all  sub¬ 
stances  ordinarily  used  as  food  products  will  be  treated  as 
such.  Shipments  of  substances  ordinarily  used  as  food  prod¬ 
ucts  intended  for  technical  purposes  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  declaration  stating  that  fact,  and  must  be  so  denatured  as  to 
prevent  their  use  as  foods. 


REGULATION  35.  BOND,  IMPORTED  FOODS,  AND 

DRUGS. 


(Section  11.) 

Unexamined  packages  of  food  and  drug  products  may  be 
delivered  to  the  consignee  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  to  determine  whether  the  same  are  adulterated  or 
misbranded  upon  the  execution  of  a  penal  bond  by  the  con¬ 
signee  in  the  sum  of  the  invoice  value  of  such  goods  with  the 
duty  added,  for  the  return  of  the  goods  to  customs  custody. 

REGULATION  36.  NOTIFICATION  OF  VIOLATION 

OF  LAW. 

(Section  ix.) 

If  the  sample  on  analysis  or  examination  be  found  not  to 
comply  with  the  law,  the  importer  shall  be  notified  of  the 
nature  of  the  violation,  the  time  and  place  at  which  final 
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action  will  be  taken  upon  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  shipment,  and  that  he  may  be  present,  and  submit  evi¬ 
dence,  which  evidence  (Form  15),  with  a  sample  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  accompanied  by  report  card  (Forms  16,  17,  18,  19  and 
20). 

REGULATION  37.  APPEAL  TO  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  REMUNERATION. 

(Section  11.) 

All  applications  for  relief  from  decisions  arising  under 
the  execution  of  the  law  should  be  addrest  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  all  vouchers  or  accounts  for  remunera¬ 
tion  for  samples  shall  be  filed  with  the  chief  of  the  inspection 
laboratory,  who  shall  forward  the  same,  with  his  recommen¬ 
dation,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  action. 
REGULATION  38.  SHIPMENT  BEYOND  THE  JURIS¬ 
DICTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Section  n.) 

The  time  allowed  the  importer  for  representations  regard¬ 
ing  the  shipment  may  be  extended  at  his  request  to  permit 
him  to  secure  such  evidence  as  he  desires,  provided  that  tins 
extension  of  time  does  not  entail  any  expense  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  If  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  in 
view  of  the  data  secured  in  inspecting  the  sample  and  such 
evidence  as  may  have  been  submitted  by  the  manufacturers 
or  importers,  it  appears  that  the  shipment  cannot  be  legally 
imported  into  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  refuse  to  de¬ 
liver  the  shipment  in  question  to  the  consignee,  and  to  require 
its  reshipment  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

REGULATION  39.  APPLICATION  OF  REGULATIONS. 

These  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  domestic  meat  and 
meat  food  products  which  are  prepared,  transported,  or  sold 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  under  the  meat-inspection 
law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made 
thereunder. 

REGULATION  40.  ALTERATION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OF  REGULATIONS. 

These  regulations  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  time, 
without  previous  notice,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  above  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby  adopted. 

Leslie  M.  Shaw, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Victor  H.  Metcalf, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  17,  1906. 


LIMBURGER. 

We  are  constantly  making  discoveries.  It  has 
always  been  supposed"  that  the  ancient  and  formidable 
smell  which  attaches  to  limburger  was  inherent  in  it, 
and  that  the  stronger  it  smelt,  the  better  it  was.  Now, 
however,  science  has  descended  upon  it,  and  J.  Q. 
Emery,  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  de¬ 
clares  that  good  limburger  ought  to  be  odorless;  that 
the  smell  that  attaches  to  it  is  due  to  unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  the  foul  stables,  to  unwashed  and  unsterilized 
receptacles  and  a  general  filthy  arrangement.  How¬ 
ever,  H.  B.  Stanz,  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  cheese 
in  Milwaukee  says  that  Emery  is  a  fool.  The  best 
limburger  is  made  in  Green  county,  Wis.  These  are 
visited  regularly  by  the  state  inspectors  and  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  as  neat  as  wax.  The  smell  of  limburger  is 
necessary  to  make  it  good.  The  cheese  is  not  fit  to  eat 
until  it  is  eight  weeks  old,  and  its  aging  in  tin  foil 
wrappers  is  not  decay,  but  ripening.  This  will  greatly 
relieve  the  general  public  and  will  show  that  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  limburger  is  merely  predigesting  it.  and  pre¬ 
digested  food  is  a  great  fad  just  now  in  all  circles, 
medical  and  otherwise. — Peoria  Star. 


The  Central  Ohio  Dairymen  passed  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  the  vehicle  tax  as  multiple  taxation. 


SCIENTIFIC 


•  bALICYLIC  ACID  AND  HEALTH.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin 
giving  the  result  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley  to  determine  the  effect  of  salicylic  acid 
and  salicylates  upon  digestion  and  health.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  is  somewhat  popular  in  style  and  composition  and 
omits  many  important  details  of  the  experiment  and 
even  neglects  to  state  the  amount  of  preservatives  fed. 

A  dose  was  stated  to  vary  from  three  to  thirty 
grains,  but  how  often  a  dose  was  administered  is  left 
to  conjecture. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  on  twelve  young 
men  volunteers,  chiefly  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  voluntarily  assumed  the  obligations  im¬ 
posed  by  work  of  this  kind.  They  pledged  themselves 
to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  guiding  their 
conduct  during  the  period  of  the  observation,  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  no  unusual  exercise  or  study,  to  pursue  the 
ordinary  tenor  of  their  daily  lives  without  any  more 
variation  than  is  incident  to  regular  habits.  They 
further  undertook  to  eat  only  the  food  which  was 
given  them  at  the  hygienic  table,  to  collect  and  de¬ 
liver  for  analysis  the  excreta  of  their  bodies,  to  ob¬ 
serve  regular  hours  respecting  sleep  and  work,  and 
to  report  the  quantity  of  water  which  was  drunk  away 
from  the  hygienic  table.  The  young  men  were  not 
placed  under  surveillance,  but  simply  were  trusted 
with  their  pledge  that  they  would  not  violate  any  of 
the  rules  of  conduct  prescribed. 

THE  RATION. 

The  work  was  conducted  by  first  ascertaining  in  the 
fore  period  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  ordinary  demands  of  hunger  and  preserve  the 
body  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  It  was  found  that  the 
amount  of  dry  matter  contained  in  the  food  consumed 
averaged  a  little  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  body,  the  exact  average  for  the  whole  experi¬ 
ment  being"  0.9  per  cent.  In  other  words,  each  healthy 
young  man  consumes  each  day  an  amount  of  dry  food 
equivalent,  approximately,  to  1  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  his  body.  In  the  case  of  a  man  weighing  150 
pounds,  therefore,  the  amount  of  dry  food  consumed 
is  about  iJ/2  pounds  daily.  Including  the  moisture  in 
the  food  and  drink,  the  total  quantity  of  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  each  young  man  is  4.2  per  cent  of  his  weight. 
Thus  the  total'  amount  of  food  and  drink  consumed 
by  an  individual  weighing  150  pounds  is  a  little  over 
6  pounds  daily.  The  diet  was  varied  so  as  to  give  a 
choice  of  meats  and  vegetables,  with  bread,  butter, 
milk,  coffee  and  tea.  The  best  qualities  of  foods  were 
purchased  free  of  any  added  preservative  or  coloring 
matter  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The 
cooking  was  done  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  every  precaution  was  used  to  have  the  food  and 
all  the  appurtenances  of  the  table  perfectly  sanitary. 
While  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  perhaps  might  not  be  considered  especially 
attractive,  scrupulous  neatness  was  observed. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PRESERVATIVE. 

The  periods  of  observation  were  divided  into  groups 
of  five  days  each,  two  periods  being  used  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  or  fore  period,  namely,  ten  days ;  six  periods, 
or  thirtv  davs,  for  the  administration  of  the  preserva- 
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live ;  and  two  periods,  or  ten  days,  for  the  after  period. 
The  salicylic  acid  was  given  in  small  and  increasing- 
doses,  beginning  with  0.2  gram,  namely,  3  grains ,  and 
gradually  increasing  the  dose  to  2  grams ,  or  30  grains. 
The  administration  of  the  preservative  extended  in 
this  case  from  October  29,  1903,  to  November  27, 
1903,  a  period  of  thirty  days.  The  preservative  was 
administered  in  the  two  forms  considered  to  be  most 
convenient  and  most  commonly  used  by  physicians, 
namely,  in  tablets  and  in  capsules.  Objections  have 
been  urged  against  this  manner  of  administering  a 
preservative  and  it  has  even  been  stated  in  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  borax  experiment  that  the  use  of 
this  method  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  rejection  of 
all  the  data  collected  relative  to  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  preservative  upon  the  metabolic  processes.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  groundless¬ 
ness  of  such  an  objection.  In  all  medical  and  phar¬ 
macological  work  the  materials  which  are  used  for 
study  are  given  either  in  the  food  in  the  form  of  tab¬ 
lets  or  capsules,  or  injected  directly  into  the  blood. 
If,  therefore,  the  data  which  have  been  collected  in 
these  experiments  are  to  be  rejected  by  reason  of  the 
method  of  administration,  the  whole  mass  of  data 
based  upon  medical  and  pharmacological  experimental 
work  is  to  be  rejected  for  similar  reasons.  This  criti¬ 
cism,  therefore,  is  of  the  most  preposterous  character 
and  shows  to  what  extremes  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  these  experiments  may  go  in  order 
to  prejudice  the  public  against  their  value. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  ANALYSIS  MADE. 

Each  one  of  the  young  men  was  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  for  organic  or  other  troubles  and  no  one  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  table  who  was  not  perfectly  sound  phys¬ 
ically  and  who  had  not  been  free  from  any  serious 
illness  for  at  least  a  year.  As  much  or  even  greater 
care  was  exercised  in  this  case  than  is  given  to  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  life-insurance  policies. 
Each  young  man  was  subjected  to  careful  medical 
control  during  the  entire  period  of  the  experiment 
in  regard  to  his  temperature,  rate  of  pulsation,  and 
character  of  any  symptoms  of  disease  of  any  kind 
which  were  developed.  A  daily  record  was  made  of 
this  clinical  and  medical  history,  which  was  made  the 
basis  of  a  general  discussion  concerning  these  points. 
The  weight  and  water  content  of  the  feces  and  the 
volume  and  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  were  deter¬ 
mined  each  day,  and  these  excreta  were  subjected  to 
careful  chemical  analysis. 

These  analytical  data,  combined  with  the  analytical 
data  obtained  for  the  food  products,  established  the 
basis  for  the  chemical  study  of  the  changes  in  the 
metabolic  activities  of  the  young  men  during  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  investigation.  An  elaborate  study  was  also 
made  of  the  sulphur  occurring  in  the  urine  in  regard 
to  its  distribution  in  different  sulphur  compounds  and 
especially  in  relation  to  the  content  of  nitrogen.  Mi¬ 
croscopic  examinations  of  the  urine  were  conducted 
at  all  periods  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
influence,  if  any,  the  exhibition  of  salicylic  acid  had 
upon  these  bodies.  In  a  similar  manner  a  microscopic 
examination  was  made  of  the  blood,  including  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  number  of  corpuscles,  both  red  and 
white,  contained  therein.  All  possible  precautions,  in 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  were  observed  in 
securing  a  complete  chemical  and  clinical  control  of 
each  one  of  the  young  men  engaged  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  work.  By  reason  of  illness  and  other  unavoid¬ 
able  incidents  only  nine  of  the  young  men  engaged 
in  the  work  are  admitted  to  the  general  comparison. 


The  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory  data  of  the  other 
three,  while  they  are  recorded,  are  not  included  in 
the  general  discussion.  These  data,  however,  are  of 
a  character  which,  had  they  been  included  in  the 
general  discussion,  would  not  have  altered  the  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  derived  therefrom.  There  can  be  no 
fault  imputed  to  the  final  conclusions  due  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  these  fragmentary  data.  The  results  of  the 
work  are  offered  to  the  medical  profession,  to  the  offi¬ 
cials  in  charge  of  national  and  state  food  control, 
and  to  the  public  with  the  hope  that  the  work  will 
be  carefully  considered  and  that  there  will  be  ac¬ 
corded  to  it  that  measure  of  professional  and  public 
confidence  which  its  character  merits. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

CLINICAL  AND  MEDICAL  DATA. 

A  study  of  the  clinical  and  medical  history  of  the 
men  under  observation  indicates  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  salicylic  acid  at  first  produces  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  processes  of  solution  and  absorption 
of  the  food  materials  from  the  alimentary  canal.  There 
is  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  food  products  in  the 
feces,  both  in  the  individual  cases  and  as  a  whole, 
during  the  preservative  period,  and  part  of  the  after 
period  is  subject  still  to  the  effects  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  preservative.  There  is  also  reported  in 
the  clinical  and  medical  history  an  increased  appetite 
m  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  subjects.  Although 
the  quantity  of  food  which  had  been  found  sufficient 
for  the  normal  functions  of  the  body  during  the  fore 
period  is  not  diminished,  and  even  to  a  slight  extent 
in  most  instances  increases,  a  feeling  of  hunger  de¬ 
velops  in  almost  every  case,  showing  a  disturbance 
of  some  kind  in  the  metabolic  process.  The  nature 
of  this  disturbance  of  some  kind  in  the  metabolic  proc¬ 
ess.  The  nature  of  this  disturbance  is  disclosed  in  the 
chemical  studies,  while  its  observation  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  clinical  and  medical  history.  Judged 
bv  the  development  of  hunger  alone,  the  ad  ministra¬ 
tion  of  the  salicylic  acid  might  be  considerei  a  stimu¬ 
lant.  When,  however,  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
are  in  a  normal  state,  there  is  no  need  of  a  stimulant 
and  the  effect  produced  by  the  administration  of  the 
acid  is  evidently,  therefore,  an  abnormal  one.  In  cases 
where  it  is  advisable  to  stimulate  temporarily  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  an  effect  such  as  that  produced  would 
he  desirable  if  not  continued  too  long.  The  physio¬ 
logical  history  of  the  use  of  stimulants,  however, 
shows  that  they  are  temporary  in  their  effects;  that 
the  increased  activity  produced  by  them  is  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  total  vitality  of  the  organ.  Hence  stimu¬ 
lants  are  indicated  only  for  temporary  or  intermittent 
use.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  wholly  established 
by  the  subsequent  data  gathered  from  the  clinical  and 
medical  history  of  the  subjects.  The  temporary  hun¬ 
ger,  while  accompanied  in  a  number  of  cases  by  heavi¬ 
ness  and  uneasiness  in  the  epigastric  region,  does  not 
cause  any  very  great  discomfort,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  abnormal  desire  for  food  soon  decreases. 
The  same  quantity  or  a  slightly  increased  quantity  of 
food  is  consumed  throughout  the  administration  of 
the  preservative. 

The  loss  of  weight  which  is  observed  in  almost  all 
cases  indicates  that  the  apparent  stimulation  of  the 
digestive  process  is  not  attended  with  any  correspond¬ 
ing  benefit  in  the  building  up  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  Assuming,  as  is  done  constantly  in  these  stud¬ 
ies,.  that  the  energy  developed  by  each  individual  re¬ 
mains  practically  constant,  any  increased  absorption 
of  food  materials  should  have  been  followed  bv  an 
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increase  in  body  weight.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  shown 
in  the  study  of  the  balances,  the  katabolic  activities 
are  increased  more  strongly  than  the  anabolic.  There 
is  a  more  vigorous  tearing  down  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body  than  there  is  a  building  up  thereof,  and  thus  the 
observations  made  in  the  clinical  and  medical  history 
are  thoroughly  corroborated  by  the  chemical  studies 
of  the  foods  and  the  products  of  metabolism.  The 
general  study  of  the  medical  data  shows  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  decidedly  unfavorable  symptoms  attending 
the  use  of  salicylic  acid,  while  in  a  minority  of  cases 
no  unfavorable  symptoms  are  developed.  After  care- 
fuly  weighing  all  the  data  favorable  and  unfavorable 
to  the  salicylic  acid,  disclosed  in  the  detailed  statement 
of  the  medical  history,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
taken  as  a  whole  the  effects  produced  by  its  adminis¬ 
tration  are  unfavorable.  It  is  true  that  there  are  in¬ 
dividual  cases  which,  taken  alone,  would  lead  pre¬ 
sumably  to  a  contrary  opinion,  and  to  these  due  weight 
is  given  in  the  general  conclusion.  As  a  jury  con¬ 
sidering  conflicting  testimony  gives  weight  to  that 
which  seems  most  convincing  and  least  open  to  doubt, 
so  in  the  decision  of  this  case  from  the  medical  history 
the  verdict  must  follow  the  weight  of  testimony  and 
be  given  against  the  defendant,  namely,  salicylic  acid. 

The  conclusions  even  based  on  certain  observations 
which  in  brief  were  as  follows : 

A  loss  of  weight  of  about  .4  kilogram.  An  increase 
of  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  same  after  the  administration  of  the  salicylic 
acid. 

A  slight  increase  in  column  of  the  urine  and  a  pro¬ 
nounced  increase  in  the  katabolic  activities  of  the 
body. 

The  occurrence  of  microscopic  bodies  in  the  urine 
in  slightly  more  than  normal  proportion. 

The  fact  that  salicylic  acid  is  execreted  by  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  the  burden  of  their  work  is  increased. 

The  salicylic  acid  increased  the  digestibility  and  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  nitrogenous  food  eaten. 

A  tendency  towards  retaining  phosphatic  material 
in  the  tissues  was  noticed. 

A  chart  showing  upright  and  lateral  lines  with 
curves  and  angles  is  shown  to  prove  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  preservative  harmful  in  large  doses  is  harm¬ 
ful  in  small  doses. 

At  the  risk  of  tautology  the  conclusions  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  are  again  stated  and  by  way  of  further  em¬ 
phasis  are  repeated  in  the  last  chapter  together  with 
the  argument  generally  advanced  against  the  use  of 
chemical  preservatives  of  all  kinds  in  food. 

The  final  conclusion  in  this  matter,  therefore,  is 
that  the  unenviable  position  which  salicylic  ac:d  has 
heretofore  held  among  preservatives,  in  being  regarded 
as  the  most  injurious  of  all,  is  perhaps  to  a  certain 
extent  undeserved.  Like  other  ordinary  preservatives, 
it  is  not  one  which  can  be  classed  as  a  poison  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word.  When  used  as  a  med’cine  in 
many  cases  of  derangement  of  health  it  is,  like  the 
other  chemical  preservatives,  often  highly  beneficial 
when  properly  prescribed  by  a  competent  physician. 
It  is,  when  used  in  the  food,  at  first  an  apparent  stimu¬ 
lant,  increasing  the  solubility  and  absorption  of  the 
common  food  elements  from  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
soon,  however,  loses  its  stimulat'.ng  properties  and 
becomes  a  depressant,  tending  to  break  down  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  body  more  rapidly  than  they  are  built  up. 
It  disturbs  the  metabolic  processes,  in  most  cases  pro¬ 
ducing  conditions  which  are  not  normal  and  which 


apparently  are  not  beneficial.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  weight  of  the  body  and  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  discomfort  and  malaise  which,  while  not 
marked,  is  distinctly  indicative  of  injury.  In  some 
cases  these  symptoms  of  malaise  approach  illenss,  and 
while  not  always  diagnostic  are  sufficiently  common 
to  unmistakably  point  to  the  salicylic  acid  as  their 
origin.  It  places  upon  the  excretory  organs,  especially 
the  kidneys,  an  additional  burden  which  they  are  not 
able  to  bear  and  which  cannot  possibly  result  in  any 
good,  but  on  the  contrary  must  necessarily,  by  thus 
increasing  the  burden  of  the  kidneys,  finally  result  in 
injury,  though  perhaps  with  the  use  of  very  small 
quantities  of  the  preservative  these  organs  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  perform  their  functions  for  many  years  before 
finally  breaking  down. 

This  work  is  offered  as  an  unbiased  study  of  all 
the  data  recorded,  both  of  those  which  appear  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  and  those  which 
appear  to  be  against  its  use,  and  leads  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  salicylic  acid  is  a  substance  which, 
when  added  to  foods  even  in  small  quantities,  exerts 
a  depressing  and  harmful  influence  upon  the  diges¬ 
tion  and  health  and  the  general  metabolic  activities  of 
the  body.  Further,  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity 
for  its  use,  as  food  can  be  preserved  in  unobjectionable 
ways  without  its  aid.  Its  indiscriminate  use  would 
tend  to  carelessness  in  the  quantities  employed,  thus 
increasing  the  dangers  to  which  the  consumer  is  sub¬ 
jected.  Also  its  use  in  the  preservation  of  foods  tends 
to  induce  carelessness  and  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer,  as  when  a  chemical  antiseptic  is 
employed  many  of  the  processes  necessary  to  the 
proper  selection,  cleaning  and  preservation  of  foods 
may  be  omitted.  The  addition  of  salicylic  acid  and 
salicylates  to  foods  is  therefore  a  process  which  is 
reprehensible  in  every  respect  and  leads  to  injury  to 
the  consumer,  which,  though  in  many  cases  not  easily 
measured,  must  finally  be  productive  of  great  harm. 


TERMINATIONS  OF  ILLINOIS  VIOLATIONS. 

A8758 — People  vs.  Chas.  Hammesfahr  Co.  Nov. 
10.  Non  suited. 

A8867 — People  vs.  Pearson’s  Plome  Bakery.  Nov. 
5,  1906.  Defendant  appears  in  open  court;  enters 
plea  of  guilty ;  fined  $25  and  cost  of  prosecution. 

A8881 — People  vs.  R.  Klemann.  Nov.  13,  1906. 
Cause  called  for  trial;  defendant  appears  by  counsel; 
testimony  introduced ;  defendant  fined  $25  and  cost  of 
prosecution. 

A8888— People  vs.  A.  G.  Berg.  Nov.  13,  1906. 
Defendant  not  served.  Case  non  suited.  New  sum¬ 
mons  issued,  returnable  Nov.  20,  at  2  o’clock  p.  m. 

A8894 — J.  E.  Verhalen.  Nov.  9,  1906.  Dismissed 
on  payment  of  costs  by  defendant. 

A8920 — G.  Galley.  Nov.  13.  Defendant  appears 
in  open  court,  enters  plea  of  guilty  and  it  is  ordered 
by  the  court  that  defendant  pay  the  cost  of  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

A8923 — People  vs.  G.  Warner.  Nov.  13,  1906. 
Defendant  appears  in  court  by  counsel,  enters  plea  of 
guilty,  fined  $25  and  cost  of  prosecution. 

A8895 — People  vs.  J.  R.  &  L.  Holmes.  Nov.  12, 
1906.  By  agreement  suit  is  dismissed  on  payment  of 
costs  by  defendant. 

A8897 — People  vs.  J.  R.  &  L.  Holmes.  Same  order 
as  in  A8895. 
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HON.  JAMES  WILSON. 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Ag  riculture, 
whose  latest  portrait  illuminates  our  front  cover,  is 
easily  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  public  life 
to-day,  and  joint  author  with  Secretary  Metcalf  and 
Secretary  Shaw  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  printed  in 
this  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 

Secretary  Wilson  was  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
August  16,  1835.  He  came  to  this  country  before 
attaining  his -majority  and  engaged  in  farming  in 
Tama  county,  Iowa. 

Beore  assuming  the  duties  of  his  present  position 
he  had  held  many  responsible  positions  of  trust,  all  of 
which  trained  him  for  the  office  he  now  holds. 

He  represented  his  people  in  the  Iowa  legislature 
and  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  fourteenth  General 
Assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-third, 
Forty-fourth  and  Forty-eighth  Congresses. 

Governor  Sherman  of  Iowa  appointed  him  on  the 
Railway  Commission  and  in  1891  he  was  elected  to 
the  Chair  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

President  McKinley  called  him  to  a  wider  sphere 
and  he  has  shown  such  skill  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  doubtless  feels  that  he  could  not  find 
another  man  who  could  handle  the  work  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  Secretary  Wilson.  In  this  view  he 
has  the  unanimous  support  of  the  farming  fraternity. 
Now  the  only  remaining  member  of  McKinley’s  cabi¬ 
net,  he  can  probably  retain  his  position  until  tired  na¬ 
ture  compels  him  to  relinquish  work  for  the  delights 
of  rest. 


THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 
ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT. 

Thanks  to  the  good  common  sense  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
issued  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  are  in  the  main  practical  and  apparently  follow 
out  the  intent  of  the  law  to  prevent  inter¬ 
state  traffic  in  adulterated  and  misbranded  goods.  It 
is  known  that  Dr.  Wiley  tried  to  force  his  hobbies, 
prejudices  and  vagaries  on  the  sub-committee  in 
charge  of  the  work.  Some  of  said  hobbies  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  accepted  and  incorporated  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  regulations.  That  the  regulations  as  first 


drawn  were  carefully  revised  and  changed  by  the 
three  cabinet  officers  responsible  for  the  work  is  recent 
history.  The.  modification  of  the  rules  to  allow  the 
use  of  geographical  names  when  by  reason  of  long 
usage  they  have  come  to  have  a  generic  meaning  and 
represent  types  rather  than  localities  of  manufacture 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who,  being  a  farmer  and  in  close  touch  with  the  dain 
interests,  knows  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  Swiss 
and  other  popular  styles  of  foreign  cheese  now  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  States.  Champagne  and  in  fact 
almost  all  varieties  of  wine,  also  Boston  baked  beans, 
can  now  be  made  and  sold  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  without  facing  a  fine  or  jail  sentence.  It  is 
stipulated  to  prevent  any  fraud  that  the  locality  of 
production  be  stated  on  the  label.  This  is  precisely 
the  position  of  the  chemists  on  the  standard  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Association  of  State  Food  Officials.  In 
fact  the  Rules  and  Regulations  concerning  the  label 
as  published  do  not  vary  in  any  important  respect  from 
those  issued  by  the  Standard  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments. 
Many  of  the  rules  follow'  the  exact  wording  of  the 
law.  such  as  the  regulations  for  standards  for  drugs 
and  proprietary  foods,  the  use  of  colors,  flavors  and 
preservatives  and  as  to  what  shall  constitute  com¬ 
pounds,  blends  and  mixtures  with  distinctive  names. 

Other  regulations  simply  interpret,  amplify  or  make 
more  definite  the  provisions  of  the  act — such  as  the 
form  of  guarantee  and  the  size  of  type  to  be  used  in 
making  explanatory  statements  on  labels,  and  the 
method  of  stating  quantity  of  ingredients.  These  are 
certainly  well  within  the  province  of  the  committee 
to  draft  rules  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  although 
the  wdsdom  of  the  committee  in  recommending  the 
form  of  guarantee  is  questioned  by  the  wholesale  and 
retail  grocers  and  the  confusing  method  of  stating 
quantity  in  liquors  and  other  products  cannot  be  com¬ 
mended.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  alcohol 
should  not  be  stated  in  parts  by  weight,  or  percentage, 
rather  than  the  unscientific  and  incorrect  statement  of 
per  cent  by  volume.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Food  Journal,  all  of  the  ingredients 
might  better  be  stated  in  the  common  terms 
of  both  the  chemist  and  the  public — i.  e.,  parts 
per  Imndred  or  percentage  rather  than  the  obsolete 
grains  per  ounce  or  minims  per  fluid  ounce  as  re¬ 
quired  in  the  rulings.  The  public  certainly  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  conception  of  the  actual  amount  in  one  case  than 
in  the  other,  as  they  have  little  conception  of  the  adtual 
size  or  weight  of  a  grain  or  minim,  nor  does  the  chenu 
ist  until  he  converts  it  into  percentage  of  the  whole 
article.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  that  should  not  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  nor 
the  laymen  of  the  committee,  but  to  the  scientific  end. 

The  size  of  type,  like  most  of  the  other  provisions 
in  regard  to  the  label,  conforms  to  the  state  regula¬ 
tions. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  rules  will  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all  interests.  In  all  probability  many  of 
these  regulations,  as  well  as  the  law  itself,  will  be 
carried  to  the  district  courts  and  finally  to  the  supreme 
court  for  final  adjudication. 

Those  rules  which  go  beyond  the  wording  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  law^  and  usurp  the  functions  of  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  unfor¬ 
tunately.  despite  the  vigilance  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  appears  to  be  the  case  in  many  instances, 
will  undoubtedly  be  declared  null  and  void. 

The  law,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  crude  and  indefinite, 
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and  the  entire  work  new  to  the  officials  who  have  it 
in  charge.  Time  and  Congress  will  undoubtedly  un¬ 
ravel  many  of  the  perplexing  tangles  now  found  in  the 
Food  Law  and  the  regulations  for  its  enforcement. 


SALICYLIC  ACID  AS  A  FOOD. 

Following  much  the  same  method  of  procedure  as 
in  the  experiment  to  determine  the  effect  of  borax  on 
health,  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  so-called  poison  squad  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  salicylic  acid  also  is 
detrimental  to  health  when  used  in  food.  The  work 
as  a  whole  is  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  borax 
investigation,  although  the  sanitary  condition  .pf  the 
tables  and  surroundings  were  said  to  have  been  im¬ 
proved.  Dr.  Wiley  in  a  bulletin  describing  the  experi¬ 
ment  defends  the  administration  of  the  “poison”  in 
tablets  and  capsules  and  the  use  of  abnormally  large 
doses  of  preservatives.  He  also  gives  a  ridiculously 
absurd  so-called  mathematical  demonstration  to  show 
that  the  effect  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  drug  differs 
only  in  degree  from  the  effect  of  a  large  dose. 

While  only  some  general  statements  without  figures 
to  back  them  are  presented  in  this  bulletin,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  evidence  on  which  his  condemnation 
of  salicylic  acid  rests  is  rather  meager.  Salicylic  acid 
has  had  the  popular  vote  as  the  most  dangerous  of 
food  preservatives.  The  facts  as  shown  by  this  experi¬ 
ment  do  not  seem  to  justify  this  opinoin.  Even  when 
taken  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  and  in 
exaggerated  doses  the  squad  seemed  to  thrive  on  it 
and  make  better  use  of  the  food  they  ate.  The  loss 
of  weight  was  only  fractional  and  occurred  before  the 
salicylic  acid  was  administered,  as  well  as  after,  and 
was  likely  due  to  unusual  mode  of  living  rather  than 
effects  of  preservative  in  food.  The  fact  that  salicylic 
acid  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  unchanged  has  been 
known  for  years  and  in  fact  constituted  the  first 
method  of  separating  it  when  occurring  in  minute 
quantities  from  other  food  materials  in  a  sufficiently 
pure  solution  to  give  the  characteristic  test  with 
iron.  That  the  additional  work  of  excreting  one  to 
two  -tenths  gram  of  salicylic  acid  when  300  to  500 
grams  of  other  material  are  daily  excreted  is  a  great 
tax  on  the  body,  is  hardly  worth  attaching  so  much 
importance  to. 

We  feel  that  salicylic  acid  ought  to  be  injurious  to 
health;  that  the  arguments  advanced  against  the  use 
of  all  preservatives — namely,  that  they  may  cover  up 
defective  methods  of  manufacture  and  impure  mate¬ 
rial— are  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  throwing  legal 
restrictions  around  their  use,  but  that  the  facts  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  test  made  by  Dr.  Wiley  warrant  the 
conclusion  drawn  on  purely  physiological  grounds,  no 
chemist  or  physiologist  will  for  a  moment  attempt  to 
defend.  The  unfortunate  part  about  all  these  experi¬ 
ments  is  that  Dr.  Wiley  announces  his  conclusions 
before  the  experiments  are  made  and  the  result  of  the 
experiments  might  as  adequately  be  summed  up  in  the 
expression.  “I  told  you  so.” 


Commissioner  Emery  denies  that  he  made  any  state¬ 
ment  or  authorized  any  statement  to  be  made  that 
cleanliness  would  rob  limburger  cheese  of  its  char¬ 
acteristic  odor,  a  statement  which  was  widely  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 


Owing  to  lack  of  space  we  have  omitted  in  this 
number  our  Directory  of  State  Food  Officials. 


INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL  FROM  DR.  WILEY’S 

STANDPOINT. 

Promises  made  to  enact  laws,  like  the  pre-election 
promises  of  candidates  for  office,  do  not  always  come 
true  after  the  vote  is  taken.  This  appears  to  be  the 
case  with  the  new  National  law,  to  allow  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  bond  of  tax-free  alcohol  for  industrial 
purposes. 

The  law  itself  is  very  general  in  its  terms  and  leaves 
all  the  important  details  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Department  has  recently  is¬ 
sued  regulations  for  putting  the  law  in  practical  oper¬ 
ation,  a  summary  of  which  was  presented  in  our  last 
issue. 

Commissioner  Yerkes  also  commented  at  consid¬ 
erable  length  upon  the  uses  of  denatured  alcohol  and 
the  benefits  derived  from  denatured  tax-free  alcohol 
in  foreign  countries. 

Not  to  be  entirely  overlooked  in  so  popular  a  sub¬ 
ject,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
publishes  two  “Farmers’  Bulletins”  011  the  subject  as 
”a  large  number  of  the  inquirers  have  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  execution  of  the  law  is  confided 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.” 

Bulletin  No.  268  deals  with  the  sources  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  industrial  alcohol,  and  Bulletin  No.  2O9, 
issued  on  the  same  day,  October  1,  to  uses  and  statis¬ 
tics. 

It  is  true,  Dr.  Wiley  might  have  stated  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of .  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  referred  inquirers  to  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  that  department  on  the  subject.  However, 
he  did  nofi  nor  does  he  do  so  in  these  bulletins  except 
to  reprint  the  law  in  fine  print. 

It  may  be  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  are  not  fully 
competent  to  deal  with  the  situation ;  that  they  have 
omitted  to  sufficiently  inform  the  public  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  Perhaps  the  publications  of  the 
Treasury  Department  are  too  technical  and  scientific 
in  nature  to  be  understood  by  the  uninitiated.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  it  is  true  that  the  Treasury  Department, 
because  of  its  limited  appropriation  for  this  purpose, 
has  not  the  facilities  for  catching  the  eye  and  reach¬ 
ing  the  ear  of  the  public  that  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  has  through  its  so-called  “Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tins”  and  other  public  documents  which  are  scattered 
broadcast.  At  any  rate,  it  can  do  no  harm  for  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  gratuitously  present  to  the 
farmers  the  facts  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Wiley  concludes  that  the  farmer  cannot  manu¬ 
facture  alcohol  at  a  profit,  and  if  he  could,  would  not 
be  allowed  to  do  so  in  a  small  way,  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  adopted.  He  concludes  also  that  “under  present 
conditions  it  is  not  probable  that  industrial  alcohol 
can  be  offered  upon  the  market  at  much  less  than  40 
cents  per  gallon  of  95  per  cent  strength.”  If  this  is 
true,  the  farmer  must  content  himself  with  raising  raw 
material  (corn)  as  at  present,  and  carting  it  from  the 
farm.  The  bee  keepers  will  not  be  able,  as  they  thought, 
to  use  their  soured  honey,  nor  the  sugar  beet  cane, 
and  fruit  growers  their  waste  products.  If  this  be 
true,  and  the  figure  appears  to  be  derived  without 
considering  the  cost  of  denaturing,  which  would,  un¬ 
der  present  regulation,  add  considerably  to  the  cost, 
alcohol  cannot  be  economically  used  for  heating,  light¬ 
ing,  locomotion  or  power  as  was  so  freely  affirmed 
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in  securing  farmer  and  popular  support  for  the  tax- 
free  alcohol  law.  We  do  not  believe  them  to  be  true. 
They  are  contrary  to  the  facts  presented  before  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  bill  and  the  evidence  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  chamber.  In  fact,  the  most  of 
the  conclusions  are  based  on  estimates  without  facts 
for  a  basis,  as,  for  example,  the  cost  of  alcohol  from 
corn  is  carefully  calculated  at  fifteen  cents  per  gallon 
and  cost  of  manufacture  and  profit  figured  without 
any  consideration  at  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon  addi¬ 
tional. 

Indeed,  the  bulletins  throughout  bear  the  impress 
of  hasty  construction  and  a  sacrifice  of  accuracy  for 
the  satisfaction  of  saying  something.  This  is  most 
conspicuously  shown  in  the  portion  devoted  to  the 
“uses  of  denatured  alcohol  not  directly  entering  into 
farm  regulations.” 

The  manufacture  of  ether  is  given  as  one  of  the 
utilities  of  industrial  alcohol,  although  the  law  as 
enacted  forbids  its  use  for  this  purpose. 

Medicines  and  pharmaceutical  preparations  also  are 
enumerated  while  the  law  does  not  permit  the  use  of 
tax-free  alcohol  for  liquid  medicinal  preparations. 

Next  is  mentioned  “artificial  vinegar,”  wherein  it  is 
stated,  “This  industry  may  be  mentioned  as  one  that 
would  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  tax-free  alcohol, 
although  it  deserves  little,  if  any,  encouragement.” 

The  same  might  be  said  of  whisky,  but  why  an 
article  which  is  used  as  food  should  be  classed  as  one 
that  could  be  manufactured  from  denatured  or  poi¬ 
soned  alcohol  is  incomprehensible.  Further  than  that, 
alcohol  below  twenty  per  cent  strength,  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  so-called  “artificial  vinegar,”  is  already 
tax-free,  although  such  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  use  of  undenatured  alcohol  free  of  tax 
under  pre-existing  laws. 

Lastly  is  mentioned  flavoring  extracts,  although  it 
is  stated  that  the  law  would  probably  not  apply  under 
conditions  of  this  kind.  We  should  hope  not.  Many 
people  in  prohibition  districts,  desperately  in  need  of 
stimulants,  have  made  lemon  extract  answer  for  fire¬ 
water  and  numerous  deaths  are  recorded  from  the 
substitution  of  wood  alcohol  for  grain  alcohol  in  these 
preparations  when  used  as  a  beverage.  Reduce  the 
proportion  of  methyl  alcohol  to  ten  per  cent  and  add 
one-half  per  cent  of  benzine  and  we  have  a  drink  fit 
only  for  an  Apache  with  the  fire  department  within 
easy  call.  How  incongruous  it  would  be  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  guarantee  the  purity  of  food  products  and 
recommend  flavoring  extracts  made  with  alcohol  ren- 
dered  unsuitable  for  drinking.  But  why  enumerate 
the  many  evidences  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  prep¬ 
aration  of  these  pamphlets.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  kind 
of  information  is  better  than  that  furnished  by  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  Bet¬ 
ter  it  would  be  to  gather  together  a  few  facts  and  let 
them  tell  their  own  story  to  the  public,  rather  than 
publish  a  great  bulk  of  stuff  which  means  so  little. 

Murat  Halsted  used  to  almost  anticipate  a  catas¬ 
trophe  or  a  presidential  nomination  and  get  out  a  com¬ 
plete  history  and  biography  the  next  day  or  so.  His 
works  also  had  some  claim  to  merit  and  accuracy. 
Equally  prompt  and  almost  as  entertaining  are  Dr. 
Wiley’s  popular  publications. 

Notwithstanding  these  pessimistic  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Wiley,  we  believe,  as  we  argued  before  the  law 
was  passed,  that  denatured  alcohol  will  be  a  boon  to 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country,  and 
indirectly  and  directly  benefit  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer. 


The  direct  competition  with  gasoline  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  blow  to  the  Standard  Oil  octupus  was,  of 
course,  a  hoax  prepared  to  stampede  the  public,  per¬ 
haps  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  iteslf,  as  it  is  said 
the  company  controls  the  production  of  methyl  alcohol 
used  as  a  denaturant. 

If  this  be  true — and  the  report  comes  from  ap¬ 
parently  authentic  sources  in  the  chief  distilling  dis¬ 
tricts — no  doubt  the  price  of  denatured  alcohol  will 
be  kept  at  a  high  figure  through  a  denaturant  main¬ 
tained  at  an  artificially  high  price.  Otherwise  there  is 
reason  why  tax  free  alcohol  should  not  be  obtained  at 
a  reasonably  low  figure  and  manufactured  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  not  individually  perhaps,  but  in 
co-operation  after  the  plan  of  the  co-operative  cream¬ 
eries. 


“WOOD  ALCOHOL  IN  MEDICINE." 

Prof.  T.  D.  Wetterstroem  of  Cincinnati,  chemist  for 
the  State  Food  Commission,  has  just  completed  an 
investigation  to  determine  the  prevalence  of  the  use  of 
methyl  alcohol  in  medicinal  preparation  and  toilet 
articles. 

“Lightening  Hot  Drops,”  “Hinkey’s  Bone  Lina- 
ment”  and  “Oil  of  Balm,”  he  finds  to  contain  from 
sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent  of  wood  alcohol. 

These  medicines  are  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  either  internal  or  external  use.  “Ger¬ 
mania  Oil,”  for  external  use,  contains  ninety-five  per 
cent  wood  alcohol. 

A  hair  tonic  put  up  by  a  man  named  Dolle  of  Chi¬ 
cago  he  finds  to  consist  of  ninety  per  cent  wood 
alcohol. 

“Koch’s  Dandruff  Cure,”  which  is  evidently  an 
imitation  of  Coke’s  Dandruffff  Cure,  contains  forty- 
two  per  cent  wood  alcohol. 

“Zipp’s  Toilet  Water,”  made  in  Cleveland,  contains 
sixty  per  cent ;  a  Florida  water  manufactured  by 
Ivolsen  Barber  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  also  contains  sixty 
per  cent,  and  “Cutizene”  fifty  per  cent  of  wood  alcohol. 

A  sample  of  vegetable  polish  prepared  for  coating 
chocolates  is  found  to  be  a  resinous  gum  dissolved  in 
wood  alcohol. 

“Newbro’s  Herpercide,”  manufactured  in  Detroit;. 
“Cooper’s  Quick  Relief,”  of  Dayton,  and  “Essence  of 
Peppermint,”  manufactured  by  the  Challenge  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  also  contain  wood  alcohol.  The  latter  is  said 
to  have  killed  a  man  in  Hocking  Valley.  Persistent 
reports  were  circulated  by  agents  of  the  Challenge 
Chemical  Co.  that  Prof.  Wetterstroem  had  withdrawn 
the  statement  that  “Newbro’s  Herpercide”  contained 
wood  alcohol.  This  is  declared  by  Prof.  Wetterstroem 
to  be  untrue  and  that  he  stands  by  his  original  analysis 
and  conclusions. 


Dr.  Warren,,  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  brought  suit  against  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Co.  for  selling  milk  on  the  Pennsylvania  Limited 
which  contained  formaldehyde.  The  cases  were 
brought  in  the  counties  through  which  the  train  was 
passing  when  the  sample  was  taken.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  obtain  requisition  papers  that  the  officials 
may  be  brought  from  Chicago,  but  failing  in  this,  the 
agent  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  prosecuted. 

Iowa  Dairy  Commissioner  H.  R.  Wright  has  just 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  dairymen  warning  them  against 
selling  or  receiving  unclean  milk  and  cream  and  has- 
issued  regulations  concerning  the  handling  of  cream. 
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Domestic  Food  Science 


HOW  CAN  THE  CONSUMER  AID  THE  PURE 
FOOD  OFFICIAL? 

JAS.  H.  SHEPARD,  CHEMIST  SOUTH  DAKOTA  PURE  FOOD 

COMMISSION. 

Members  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs : 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  try  to  point  out  a 
few  ways  in  which  the  consumer  may  aid  the  pure 
food  official.  But  my  pleasure  is  greater  that  I  am 
permitted  to  address  these  few  remarks  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  women  gathered  here  from  all  parts  of  our 
great  country — women  who  represent  cur  American 
homes.  This  statement  conveys  the  exact  truth.  For, 
in  its  final  analysis,  the  pure  food  question  must  be 
finally  answered  by  American  women,  American  moth¬ 
ers  who  preside,  over  those  strongholds  of  American 
prowess  and  American  liberty — our  American  homes. 

In  days  gone  by  the  American  woman  has  done 
valorous  deeds.  We  find  her  ever  at  the  front  where 
duty  called.  Where  her  sons  dared  to  go  there  we 
find  her  always  doing  her  share.  The  wilderness 
knew  her.  She  was  on  the  frontier.  She  crossed  the 
continent  with  the  Argonauts  of  ’49.  She  has  kept 
the  altar  fires  of  the  home  hearth  burning  until  a 
continent  has  been  subdued  and  until  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  nation  has  become  a  world  power.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  she  will  hardly  relinquish  what  she  has 
won. 

It  is  true  that  the  spinning  wheel  has  passed  away 
and  with  it  are  gone  all  the  homely  and  arduous  du¬ 
ties  of  the  housewife  of  long  ago.  But  instead  new 
duties  and  new  obligations  have  arisen.  The  same 
inexorable  laws  that  have  silenced  the  hum  of  the 
sprinning  wheel  have  also  banished  the  cobbler  s  kit 
from  American  homes. 

The  man  of  the  house  is  no  longer  a  uJack-of- All- 
Trades,”  but  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  forces  which 
are  silently  but  irresistibly  at  work  in  fashioning  our 
exceedingly  complex  modern  civilization  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  specialist.  He  has  already  learned  that  in 
order  to  earn  his  daily  bread  he  must  be  able  to  do 
one  thing  exceedingly  well.  And  a  new  division  of 
duties  in  the  American  home  has  arisen.  While  the 
woman  of  the  house  is  no  longer  expected  to  weave 
the  cloth  and  make  the  garments  nor  to  prepare  all 
the  preserves,  canned  goods  and  cured  meats  de¬ 
manded  by  her  family,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
exactions  of  her  husband’s  special  work,  she  has  nat- 
urallv  become  the  purchaser  of  supplies.  On  her  falls 
the  burden  of  selecting  the  food  for  the  family  dietary. 
And  is  this  a  thing  to  be  lightly  undertaken  ?  The 
gods  forbid!  Statistics  show  that  of  the  income  of 
the  average  laborer  and  professional  man  from  50 
to  65  per  cent  of  his  entire  earnings  is  expended  for 
food.  In  appealing  then  to  the  women  of  America 
one  is  surely  making  no  mistake.  He  is  going  directly 
to  the  great  purchasing  class  that  decides  what  foods 
are  to  be  bought  and  what  consumed.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  home  is  a  palace,  a  tenement,  a  villa,  a 
farmhouse  or  a  lonely  shack  on  the  prairie  a  woman 
is  practically  in  charge.  She  it  is  that  decides  what 
her  family  shall  consume. 

But  what  can  the  consumer  do?  Some  are  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  the  consumer  as  a  helpless  victim  to 
be  remorselv  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether 


millstones  of  a  great  system  of  fraud  and  adulteration. 
Is  this  the  correct  view?  Far  from  it.  The  con¬ 
sumer  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  what  no  pure  food 
official,  what  no  government  nor  legislation  can  ac¬ 
complish.  The  consumer  can  refuse  to  buy.  Before 
the  exercise  of  this  inherited  right  all  other  means 
of  suppressing  fraud  and  adulteration  pale  into  in¬ 
significance.  If  this  right  were  rigidly  and  univer¬ 
sally  put  into  operation  all  manufacturers  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  and  adulterated  foods  would  be  driven  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  a  single  day.  They  would  have  no  market. 

“But,”  I  hear  it  objected,  “such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  is  impossible.  The  average  consumer 
is  ignorant  of  what  he  is  buying,  and  so  the  food  adul¬ 
terator  flourishes  again  and  the  helpless  consumer 
must  continue  to  suffer.”  With  this  pessimistic  view 
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I  have  neither  patience  nor  sympathy.  It  is  true  that 
the  consumer  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  ignorant. 
But  ignorance  is  not  an  incurable  disease.  As  Amer¬ 
icans  we  pride  ourselves  upon  our  educational  accom¬ 
plishments.  We  pour  out  money  like  water  that  our 
sons  and  daughters  may  be  educated.  We  give  them 
accomplishments  both  useful  and  ornamental  and  con¬ 
sider  it  time  and  money  well  invested.  Education  is 
the  genius  of  enlightened  government  and  I  claim  that 
it  is  un-American  to  sit  supinely  down  and  moan  that 
we  are  eating  and  call  upon  the  gods  to  witness  our 
helplessness. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  step,  then,  is  for  the 
consumer  to  educate  himself  so  that  he  may  deal  in¬ 
telligently  with  the  pure  food  problem.  And  it  shall 
be  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  how 
such  education  may  be  obtained  and  some  of  the 
things  the  consumer  ought  to  know.  This  kind  of  ed¬ 
ucation  is  not  taught  in  our  public  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  We  are  not  advanced  so  far. 

The  first  thing  the  consumer  should  study  is  the 
pure  food  law.  We  are  all  living  in  hopes  that  we 
may  some  day  have  a  national  pure  food  law.  Nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union  has  a  pure  food  law  already 
written  on  its  statute  books  and  these  the  consumer 
should  study.  It  would  be  most  fitting  for  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs  of  America  to  take  up  the  serious  and 
detailed  study  of  these  laws.  If  points  are  found 
that  are  not  understood  call  in  the  services  of  a  law- 
year,  a  doctor  and  a  pure  food  chemist.  After  the 
details  and  principles  of  the  laws  are  understood  it 
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would  be  well  to  commit  them  to  heart  and  teach 
them  to  the  rising  generation  even  as  they  are  taught 
the  ten  commandments  and  the  shorter  catechism. 

The  next  and  most  valuable  sources  of  information 
for  the  consumer  who  is  studying  the  pure  food  prob¬ 
lem  are  the  annual  reports  of  the  pure  food  and  dairy 
commissioners.  These  are  issued  in  every  state  hav¬ 
ing  a  commissioner  and  they  are  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.  These  reports  contain  valuable  articles  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  food  problems,  reports  of  the  food  chem¬ 
ists,  digests  of  laws,  reports  of  cases  of  prosecutions 
for  violations  of  laws  and  much  other  valuable  mat¬ 
ter.  By  an  earnest  perusal  of  these  reports  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  is  looking  after  light  will  find  much  valu¬ 
able  information. 

Some  states  also  issue  bulletins  every  month  or  so 
giving  lists  of  foods  inspected  and  condemned  or 
found  wholesome  and  legal.  It  is  a  pity  that  every 
consumer  in  a  state  can  not  have  these  bulletins.  They 
would  be  a  direct  guide  in  buying  and  as  such  the 
consumer  could  use  them  for  his  own  benefit  and  thus 
aid  the  pure  food  official  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Condemned  brands  would  soon  be  driven  from  the 
state  and  the  work  of  the  commissioner  would  be 
much  simplified.  In  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas, 
for  instance,  the  bulletins  are  issued  quite  regularly. 

In  our  own  state  at  least,  South  Dakota,  every 
dealer  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  each  bulletin  as 
issued.  Also  some  of  our  excellent  trade  journals 
publish  these  reports  as  they  appear.  We  have  also 
tried  the  plan  of  mailing  these  reports  to  our  daily 
papers  and  to  our  local  weeklies.  This  has  not  been 
very  successful.  While  our  dailies  have  published 
some  of  these  reports,  the  weekly  papers — those  that 
come  directly  in  contact  with  more  consumers  than 
all  others — have  remained  quite  indifferent.  I  note 
with  sorrow  also  that  our  agricultural  papers  that  go 
to  our  farms  have  not  taken  up  this  work  as  they 
should.  And  right  here  is  a  grand  opportunity  for 
the  consumer  to  aid  the  pure  food  official.  Let  the 
consumer  demand  of  his  home  paper  that  these  reports 
shall  be  published.  The  information  would  mean 
much  to  every  householder  and  if  the  proper  pressure 
were  brought  to  bear  the  reports  would  be  forth¬ 
coming.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
such  a  widespread  publication.  Adulterated  foods 
would  be  left  on  the  shelves  or  returned  to  the  job¬ 
bers.  Some  may  be  discouraged  by  the  enormous 
work  involved  in  securing  these  publications.  But 
there  is  a  way  in  which  they  may  be  secured  with 
promptness  and  certainty.  Let  the  legislature  of  each 
state  pass  a  law  requiring  the  publication  of  these 
reports  in  the  official  paper  of  every  county,  such  pub¬ 
lication  to  be  paid  for,  just  the  same  as  all  other 
official  publications,  by  the  counties  themselves.  This 
will  ensure  beyond  peradventure  the  publication  of 
these  reports,  which  are  invaluable  to  the  consumer. 
And  it  will  be  money  well  expended.  In  this  matter 
the  consumer  can  aid  the  pure  food  official  in  a  man¬ 
ner  not  to  be  gainsaid.  These  reports  should  give  the 
lists  of  all  foods  inspected  whether  legal  or  other¬ 
wise.  Thus  they  would  cut  both  ways  like  a  two- 
edged  sword.  They  would  tell  the  consumer  what 
goods  to  select  as  well  as  what  goods  to  avoid.  While 
it  is  well  enough  for  dealers  to  know  what  goods  are 
legal  and  what  are  illegal,  that  does  not  go  far  enough. 
The  consumer  himself  should  know.  And  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  know  if  he  will.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  pure  food  commission  of  any  state 
to  place  a  report  of  inspected  foods  in  the  hands  of 


every  consumer  directly,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  result  by  having  them  published  like 
all  other  legal  notices  in  all  the  official  papers  of  the 
state.  If  the  consumer  desires  this,  he  surely  knows 
the  way  to  get  it. 

And  then  again,  there  are  a  number  of  pure  food 
journals  which  the  consumer  may  read  with  profit  in 
his  search  for  enlightenment.  These  journals  do  not 
cover  the  ground  traversed  by  the  reports  and  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  different  pure  food  commissions,  but  they 
do  discuss  other  points  of  vital  importance  to  the 
consumer  himself  and  as  such  they  are  worthy  of  a 
place  on  every  library  table. 

I  note  also  with  satisfaction  that  our  women’s  jour¬ 
nals  are  inclined  to  include  a  pure  food  department  in 
their  columns.  This  movement  should  be  encouraged 
by  every  possible  means.  Surely  pure  food  is  of  more 
vital  importance  than  any  fashion  or  set  of  fashions. 
Moreover  this  subject  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
every  American  woman  that  she  would  most  heartily 
welcome  information  concerning  it  in  her  own  jour¬ 
nal. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  also  issuing 
bulletins  on  pure  foods  and  pure  food  legislation  and 
these  valuable  papers  are  to  be  had  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  And  some  of  our  state  experiment  stations  are 
also  issuing  food  reports.  The  consumer  who  is  look¬ 
ing  for  reliable  information  can  certainly  secure  it 
from  these  two  sources  just  named.  He  can  rest 
assured  that  these  publications  are  not  issued  in  the 
interests  of  any  frauds  or  deceptions  and  that  they 
are  telling,  so  far  as  human  knowledge  goes,  the  ex¬ 
act  truth. 

In  this  enumeration  I  must  not  omit  the  public 
press  and  magazines,  some  of  which  have  done  yeo¬ 
man’s  service  in  the  cause  of  pure  food.  I  wish  to 
commend  especially  some  of  the  popular  magazines 
and  weeklies.  These  publications  are  earnest  in  their 
work  and  consumers  should  respond  to  their  efforts. 
But  so  far  as  the  great  daily  press  is  concerned  the 
consumer  who  does  not  know  should  be  cautioned. 
It  is  the  office  of  these  publications  to  give  their  read¬ 
ers  news.  Their  columns  are  open  to  all  kinds  of 
views  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  Food  adulterators  are 
as  well  aware  of  these  facts  as  any  one  else.  And 
of  late  we  have  learned  with  sorrow  that  men  sup¬ 
posedly  high  in  scientific  attainments  can  be  bought 
with  a  price  to  advocate  and  make  special  pleas  for 
the  evil  practices  of  the  powerful  food  adulterators 
themselves.  It  is  but  natural  that  articles  emanating 
from  such  sources  should  find  their  way  into  public 
prints.  The  consumer  must  remember  that  such  ar¬ 
ticles  are  published  for  revenue  only,  and  this  is  true 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  from  the  inception  of 
such  articles  to  their  final  appearance  as  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  And  the  object  of  such  publications  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer.  The 
sources  of  such  articles  should  be  closely  scrutinized. 
The  food  adulterator  wishes  the  consumer  to  remain 
in  ignorance,  reasoning  perhaps  from  the  old  saw, 
“That  where  ignorance  (in  the  consumer)  is  bliss 
(for  the  food  adulterator)  it  is  folly  to  be  wise.” 

With  all  these  means  of  education  at  the  disposal  of 
the  consumer,  do  you  believe  it  impossible  for  him  to 
educate  himself  concerning  the  pure  food  problem? 
I  do  not,  if  the  consumer  himself  desires  it. 

But,  at  the  very  outset  the  consumer  will  meet  some 
very  puzzling  conditions  in  his  search  for  more  light. 
He  will  find  confusion  of  statements  and  conditions 
that  may  be  discouraging.  He  will  find  one  kind  of 
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adulteration  justified  by  its  beneficiaries  and  another 
kind  of  adulteration  excused  for  other  reasons  that 
appear  plausible  upon  the  surface.  All  this  hinders 
much.  But  these  things  in  their  last  analysis  are  sim¬ 
ple  enough. 

The  consumer  must  clearly  grasp  the  idea  at  the 
very  first  that  adulterations  are  of  two  kinds  only. 
First,  those  that  perpetrate  fraud  upon  the  consumer, 
and,  second,  those  that  are  inimical  to  health.  In 
some  kinds  of  prepared  food  both  kinds  of  adultera¬ 
tion  are  practiced.  These  different  forms  of  adultera¬ 
tion  should  be  clearly  differentiated  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  continuously  that  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  either  species  of  adulteration. 

Under  the  first  class  of  adulteration  in  which  fraud 
is  practiced  upon  the  consumer  we  shall  find  very 
many  different  ways  in  which  this  evil  occurs.  These 
frauds  are  usually  palliated  by  the  argument  that  the 
health  of  the  consumer  is  not  impaired  or  even  endan¬ 
gered.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  answer  does  not 
apply.  The  question  of  health  does  not  enter  in.  But 
another  principle  does  apply.  The  law  guarantees  no 
man  in  the  right  to  perpetrate  fraud.  On  the  other 
hand  it  does  distinctly  guarantee  every  one  the  right 
to  receive  that  which  he  buys.  If  the  consumer  will 
keep  these  principles  in  mind  he  can  be  of  immense 
service  to  the  pure  food  official.  He  will  find  goods 
that  are  put  up  in  short-weight  packages.  He  will 
find  extracts  purporting  to  be  made  from  the  proper 
materials  that  are  wholly  artificial.  Goods  that  do  not 
contain  the  full  amount  of  the  essential  ingredients 
such  as  lemon  extract  that  is  low  in  lemon  oil  or 
which  has  no  lemon  oil  at  all,  are  common  forms 
found  on  the  market.  Extract  of  vanilla  made  partly 
from  tonka  beans  or  from  artificial  vanillin  or  cour- 
marin  are  common  forms  of  adulteration.  Again, 
maple  syrup  made  from  genuine  maple  syrup  or  sugar 
as  a  flavor  while  the  remainder  is  common  cane  sugar 
is  one  of  the  most  persistent  frauds.  And  so  we  might 
continue  the  list  through  lards,  coffees,  spices,  jellies, 
jams  and  almost  every  other  kind  of  food  that  ad¬ 
mits  of  adulteration.  Now  these  forms  of  adultera¬ 
tion  are  not  inimical  to  health,  but  they  all  do  per¬ 
petrate  frauds  upon  the  consumer  when  they  are  sold 
for  the  genuine  articles.  They  are  placed  upon  the 
market  at  the  same  price  as  the  genuine  product, 
while  they  should  be  sold  for  much  less.  Now,  what 
concerns  the  consumer  is  the  fact  that  he  is  paying 
for  that  which  he  does  not  get.  I  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  large  percentage  of  the  average  con¬ 
sumer’s  income  that  is  annually  expended  for  food. 
It  will  be  seen  also,  by  consulting  the  proper  statistics 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  annually  advancing  at  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  income  of  the  consumer.  Here 
is  a  problem  that  is  worthy  of  the  closest  attention 
of  every  American  citizen.  Every  American  woman 
should  see  to  it  that  she  gets  full  value  for  every  dollar 
of  the  family  income  that  she  expends  for  food. 

When  we  come  to  consider  foods  that  are  inimical 
to  health,  we  find  many  and  unexpected  forms  of 
adulteration.  Goods  that  are  spoiled  in  the  packages 
are  not  unusual.  All  such  should  be  returned  to  the 
seller.  Again  canned  goods  -are  frequently  put  up 
in  tins  that  are  not  properly  tinned.  In  order  to  save 
expense  the  coating  of  tin  is  too  light  or  the  tin  is 
adulterated  with  lead.  In  these  cases  the  inside  of 
the  cans  are  dark  and  corroded.  Such  goods  are 
dangerous  to  health  and  should  be  promptly  returned 
to  the  vendor.  Moreover,  in  such  goods  lurks  the 
danger  of  lead  poisoning. 


Then  again,  there  are  goods  that  have  been  treated 
with  powerful  antiseptics  or  chemical  preservatives.  It 
is  concerning  this  class  of  goods  that  the  fiercest  bat¬ 
tles  are  being  fought.  It  is  in  defense  of  these  goods 
that  the  manufacturer  of  adulterated  goods  is  lavishly 
expending  his  ill-gotten  gains.  It  is  in  behalf  of  these 
that  he  is  hiring  so-called  experts  who  are  issuing 
false  and  misleading  literature  to  befog  and  mislead 
the  consumer.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  in 
no  case  is  a  wholesale  justification  of  the  whole  mis¬ 
erable  list  of  embalming  agents  attempted.  The  justi¬ 
fication  takes  the  form  of  special  pleading  for  first 
one  and  then  another  of  these  high  power  antiseptics. 
One  man  sings  the  praises  of  salicylic  acid,  another 
that  of  benzoate  of  soda,  another  lauds  saccharin  to 
the  skies,  while  others  advocate  the  use  of  borax,  and 
so  it  goes  to  the  end  of  the  whole  diabolical  category. 

As  arrayed  against  these  the  consumer  will  find  the 
best  intellects  that  our  government  can  secure,  who 
are  warning  against  and  decrying  the  needless  use  of 
these  powerful  chemicals  in  our  daily  food.  These 
true  friends  of  the  consumer  are  stoutly  maintaining 
that  the  old  and  time-tried  preservatives,  such  as  sugar, 
salt,  spices,  vinegar,  smoke  and  sterilization  by  heat, 
are  sufficient  for  all  our  needs,  unless  it  be  in  some 
unusual  and  extraordinary  cases.  And  in  all  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  cases  they  are  demanding  to  a  man  that 
the  presence  of  such  high-class  antiseptics  be  declared 
upon  the  label  so  that  the  consumer  may  know  exactly 
what  he  is  eating.  Now  here  is  another  opportunity 
for  the  consumer  to  aid  the  pure  food  official.  Let 
him  not  only  take  his  stand  upon  the  side  of  the  pure 
food  official,  but  let  him  refuse  to  buy  these  products 
carrying  high-class  chemical  preservatives.  This  is 
an  argument  that  no  dishonest  manufacturer  can  with¬ 
stand  and  against  which  the  opinion  of  no  corrupt 
expert  can  avail. 

But  perhaps  the  most  useless  and  most  senseless 
form  which  modern  adulterations  assume  is  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  coloring  matter  to  our  foods.  Col¬ 
oring  matter  is  not  nutritious.  It  adds  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  dietetic  value  of  the  food.  It  does  not  aid 
in  digestion.  It  does  nothing.  Why,  then,  should  it 
be  added?  Who  is  responsible  for  its  addition?  The 
manufacturer  claims  that  “the  trade”  demands  it.  But 
the  trade  is  the  purchaser.  And  as  I  have  already  in¬ 
timated  in  the  average  household  the  purchaser  is  the 
woman  of  the  house.  So,  resolved  into  its  final  analy¬ 
sis,  the  manufacturer  declares  that  the  women  of 
America  demand  the  use  of  senseless  and  ofttimes  poi¬ 
sonous  coloring  matter  in  the  food  which  they  feed  to 
their  helpless  children.  Mothers  of  America,  is  this 
true?  Do  you  demand  that  coal  tar  products  shall  be 
a  constituent  of  the  daily  food  upon  which  you  are 
rearing  the  coming  men  and  women  of  America?  If 
so,  upon  what  grounds  of  sense  or  economics  or  hy¬ 
gienic  principles  do  you  base  your  conduct?  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  shown  conclusively  that  most  coal  tar 
colors  delay  digestion.  Food  officials  declare  that 
artificial  coloring  is  principally  used  to  conceal  in¬ 
feriority,  and  it  is  possible  that  our  mothers  insist 
upon  this  form  of  adulteration?  It  is  true  that  the 
prismatic  colors  when  used  at  the  proper  times  and 
in  the  proper  places  do  produce  pleasing  and  gratify¬ 
ing  effects.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  our  daily  food 
should  be  tricked  out  in  all  of  the  colors  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  Pink  teas  and  other  chromatic  functions  in 
which  food  has  been  made  to  participate  are  not  a 
national  necessity  nor  a  national  blessing. 

The  consumer  in  search  of  information  can  find 
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special  pleadings  for  coal  tar  dyes  in  food,  just  the 
same  as  he  can  find  specious  pleas  for  each  of  the 
chemical  antiseptics.  But  he  can  aid  the  pure  food 
official  by  placing  himself  upon  the  right  side  of  this 
question  also.  He  should  be  reasonable  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  not  so  credulous.  He  should  realize  that  no 
cooked  food  product  retains  all  the  natural  color  of 
the  matter  from  which  it  is  derived.  If  strawberries 
or  cherries  or  tomatoes  do  not  emerge  from  the  cook¬ 
ing  process  on  the  home  hearth  with  their  original 
colors  undimmed,  neither  will  they  retain  those  colors 
while  passing  through  the  canning  factory.  Bright 
colors  in  food  are  one  of  the  surest  indices  of  adultera¬ 
tion. 

Once  more,  the  consumer  in  search  of  information 
will  come  upon  some  strange  ethical  arguments  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives.  The  most 
specious  of  these  is  the  one  which  relates  to  the  ex¬ 
tremely  small  amount  of  such  substances  used  in  any 
one  product.  I  have  shown  from  work  in  my  own 
laboratory  that  it  would  be  possible  for  an  average 
family  to  consume  forty  doses  per  day  of  these  health 
destroying  chemicals  and  the  argument  has  never  been 
answered.  It  seems  strange  that  any  intelligent  con¬ 
sumer  does  not  comprehend  that  many  littles  make  a 
much.  It  seems  strange  that  any  man  would  seri¬ 
ously  advance  such  an  argument.  But  one  is  sure 
to  meet  it  and  meet  it  often. 

But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  the  attitude  now 
assumed  by  some  food  manufacturers  that  they  be 
permitted  to  dose  people  just  up  to  the  limit  where 
they  do  not  make  them  sick.  Just  think  of  the  per¬ 
version.  We  are  all  accustomed  to  the  idea  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  calling  a  council  of  physicians  in  the  case  oi 
■one  desperately  sick.  But  here  we  have  another  kind 
•of  council  on  the  case  of  one  who  is  desperately  well. 
Just  contemplate  the  case  of  a  strong  man  with  every 
organ  functioning  properly,  with  strength  and  health 
■depicted  on  every  lineament,  with  strong,  rich  blood 
■coursing  through  every  vein.  And  on  his  case  a  coun¬ 
cil  is  to  be  called.  This  council  is  to  be  composed  of 
the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  grocer  and  the  restaurant 
keeper,  all  holding  licenses  granted  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  adulterated  foods.  And  what  are  they  ro 
decide?  Why,  forsooth,  they  are  to  determine  just 
Row  much  of  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  poisons  this 
same  man  can  take  without  getting  sick.  And  how 
much  do  you  suppose  each  of  these  self-constituted 
physicians,  these  inerrant  guardians  of  the  public1' 
health  will  prescribe?  Why,  to  be  sure,  just  as  much 
as  each  one  desires  to  put  into  his  own  adulterated 
products  in  order  to  keep  them  from  spoiling.  For 
fear  that  the  consumer  may  think  this  overdrawn,  I 
will  refer  him  to  the  report  of  the  Hearings  on  the 
Pure  Food  Bill  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  during  the  present  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Even  our  national  legislators  are  compelled  to 
listen  to  such  arguments  as  these.  I  call  this  the  most 
specious  demand  the  world  has  ever  known  which  is 
In  direct  conflict  with  one  of  the  eternal  verities  which 
Is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself  if  not  as  old  as  time. 
Christ  himself  clearly  enunciated  the  principle  when 
He  replied  to  some  fault-finders  that  “They  that  be 
whole  need  no  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.” 

No,  my  friends,  this  is  not  a  question  for  doctors  to 
decide.  Doctors  are  not  in  the  habit  of  dosing  well 
people  to  see  if  it  will  make  them  sick.  But  still  it  is 
seriously  proposed  to  create  a  national  board  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  toxicologist,  a  physiological  chemist,  a  bac¬ 
teriologist,  a  pathologist  and  a  pharmacologist,  to  de¬ 


termine  what  and  how  much  poisonous  substances  a 
well  man  can  take  without  getting  sick.  And  this  is 
the  twentieth  century. 

Another  argument  is  now  being  pushed  beyond 
what  it  will  bear,  beyond  all  reason.  A  small  quantity 
of  benzoic  acid  has  been  found  in  cranberries.  And 
so  reason  the  food  adulterators,  if  Nature  has  her¬ 
self  placed  a  preservative  in  an  article  of  diet,  there¬ 
fore  we  are  but  imitating  Nature  when  we  place  the 
same  preservatives  in  prepared  food  products.  The 
fallacy  of  this  argument  lies  right  here.  Granted  that 
Nature  has  placed  benzoic  acid  in  cranberries,  she  has 
not  so  constituted  man  that  he  must  or  can  live  on 
cranberries  alone.  In  fact,  cranberries  are  a  very  un¬ 
important  part  of  any  one's  diet.  Now,  no  one  con¬ 
tends  that  benzoic  acid  in  small  doses  is  a  virulent 
poison  or  that  if  eaten  a  dozen  times  a  year  in  the 
quantity  found  in  cranberries  that  it  will  produce 
acute  pathological  conditions;  and  this  is  all  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  Nature  has  made  for  benzoic  acid  in  hu¬ 
man  dietaries.  But  the  food  adulterator  proposes  to 
so  place  it  in  foods  that  it  shall  be  eaten  at  every  meal 
and  every  day  throughout  the  year.  And  he  claims 
he  is  following  Nature.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
he  is  not  following  Nature  either  in  the  amount  of 
benzoic  acid  administered  nor  in  the  frequency  of 
administration.  No,  my  friends,  the  cranberry  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  justify  the  use  of  benzoic  acid  in  cat¬ 
sups,  ciders,  fountain  syrups,  jams,  jellies,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  what  is  one  man’s  food 
is  another's  poison.  One  person  cannot  eat  pears, 
another  cannot  eat  strawberries  and  still  another  can¬ 
not  eat  apples.  And  this  is  the  doings  of  Nature. 
But  she  has  provided  each  individual  with  a  sense  that 
enables  him  to  reject  the  disagreeable  food.  Is  the 
adulterator  following  Nature  when  he  places  powerful 
but  tasteless  and  invisible  antiseptics  in  every  man’s 
food  regardless  of  the  individual  idiosyncrasy? 

But  I  must  close.  I  have  attempted  to  show  how 
the  consumer  may  aid  the  pure  food  official.  The 
keynote  to  the  whole  situation  is  education — education 
that  is  far-reaching  and  pertinent.  The  ignorant  con¬ 
sumer  can  do  nothing.  And  now  I  wish  to  say  in 
parting  that  my  whole  sympathy  is  with  the  great 
work  that  the  Women’s  Federated  Clubs  have  under¬ 
taken.  They  can  do  what  no  other  organization  on 
earth  can  accomplish.  They  can  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation.  they  can  create  sentiment  and  by  appealing  to 
the  educated  woman  who  buys,  they  can  hasten  the 
day  when  pure  food,  honestly  labeled,  shall  becthe 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  Yes,  I  verily  believe  they 
can  do  what  no  other  power  has  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  thus  far — they  can  even  reach  the  halls  of  our 
national  lawmakers  and  secure  that  for  which  eighty 
millions  of  people  have  been  waiting  for,  lo  these 
many  years — an  honest  national  pure  food  law. 


BREAD,  MEAT  AND  FRUIT. 

Bread  is  not  the  staff  of  life  in  the  greatest  nation 
on  the  globe.  Americans  are  meat-eaters.  No  sin¬ 
gle  article  of  diet  is  the  insufficient  stafif  on  which 
our  people  lean.  They  have  ascended  to  commercial 
supremacy  on  a  balanced  ration.  Bread,  meat  and 
fruit  are  its  natural  ingredients.  This  nutritive,  pal¬ 
atable  trinity  is  the  source  of  a  dynamic  force  that  has 
conferred  leadership  on  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power.  It  was  not  corn  alone  that  sustained  the  Pil¬ 
grim  fathers.  Bread  was  not  their  sole  dependence. 
Domestic  flocks  and  herds  did  not  contribute  to  their 
physical  maintenance,  but  the  woods  abounded  in 
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game  and  fruits  which  furnished  a  grateful  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  starchy  aliment  from  the  patches  of  maize. 
From  the  fat  loins  of  a  new  earth  colonists  from  the 
Old  World  derived  an  elixir  in  the  form  of  bread, 
meat  and  fruit  that  restored  a  waning  virility,  and  in 
posterity  expressed  its  power  in  conflicts  that  built  a 
better  republic  than  Plato’s. 

Variety  is  not  the  spice  of  life;. it  is  a  gastronomic 
necessity.  Civilizations  that  have  reached  the  high¬ 
est  plane  of  beneficent  greatness  were  developed  in 
countries  where  agriculture  held  its  proper  sway  as 
the  basic  industry.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  involved  a 
diversity  of  crops.  Cereals  and  forage  in  variety 
compelled  live  stock  husbandry,  and  so  far  back  in 
lands  famed  in  history  the  pastures  were  clothed  with 
flocks  and  herds  roamed  on  a  thousand  hills.  Agri¬ 
cultural  development  diversified  the  food  of  man ;  he 
was  nurtured  on  a  mixed  ration.  Meat,  milk,  corn 
and  fruit  reflected  in  the  achievements  of  the  people 
the  strength  of  the  productive  soil. 

Well  nourished  people  have  always  been  the  build¬ 
ers  of  states  and  nations.  The  progress  of  the  world 
is  the  work  of  men  who  have  been  well  fed  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  rations.  Meat  is  inseparable  from  the  dietary 
of  people  who  do  things.  Hardly  less  important  is 
the  physiological  function  of  fruit.  It  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  food  products,  however,  that  best  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  animal  machine,  whether  man  or 
beast.  In  this  union  there  is  palatability  and  strength. 

Vegetarianism  in  its  final  analysis  has  no  better 
foundation  than  a  one-crop  system  of  farming.  Theo¬ 
retically,  abstinence  from  flesh  foods  appeals  to  those 
supersensitive  persons  who  sit  up  nights  reading  fab¬ 
rications  about  slaughter  houses,  and  whose  imagina¬ 
tions  are  stronger  than  their  starved  stomachs.  In 
condemning  the  use  of  meat  these  dreamers  ignore  the 
convincing  testimony  of  ancient  and  modern  history  to 
its  vital  value  in  human  nutrition.  When  nations  go  to 
war  they  go  to  meat.  Japan  had  no  sooner  begun  its 
victorious  conflict  with  Russia  than  it  dispatched  or¬ 
ders  for  tons  of  American  meat.  Flesh  foods  in  com¬ 
bination  with  those  of  the  fields  and  the  trees  have 
made  the  red  blood  that  is  the  source  of  the  greatest 
phvsical  development  and  intellectual  advancement. 

Men  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  The  miraculous 
loaves  were  not  without  their  complementary  fishes. 
Meat  consumption  is  increasing  in  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries.  Beef,  pork  and  mutton  have  a  secure  and  ex¬ 
panding  place  in  the  dietary  of  all  progressive  peoples. 
Meat  is  the  keystone  in  the  food  arch  that  supports 
the  dominant  nations.  But  food  products  yield  their 
best  results  when  combined.  Let  the  vegetarian  be¬ 
come  a  fruitarian  and  a  meat-eater  if  he  would^pose 
as  an  authority  on  matters  epicurean. — Breeders’  Ga¬ 
zette. 


MEDICINAL  USE  OF  EGGS. 

For  burns  and  scalds  there  is  nothing  more  soothing 
than  the  white  of  an  egg,  which  may  be  poured  over 
the  wound.  It  is  softer  as  a  varnish  for  a  burn  than 
collodion,  and  being  always  at  hand,  can  be  applied 
immediately.  It  is  also  more  cooling  than  the  “sweet 
oil  and  cotton”  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  surest  application  to  allay  the  smarting  pain.  It 
is  the  contact  with  the  air  which  gives  the  extreme  dis¬ 
comfort  experienced  from  ordinary  accidents  of  the 
kind,  and  anything  which  excludes  air  and  prevents 
inflammation  "is  the  best  thing  to  be  at  once  applied. 
The  egg  is  also  considered  one  of  the  very  best  reme¬ 
dies  for"  dysentery.  Beaten  up  lightly,  with  or  without 


sugar,  and  swallowed  at  a  gulp,  it  tends  by  its  emol¬ 
lient  qualities  to  lessen  the  inflammation  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  intestines,  and  by  forming  a  transient  coating 
on  these  organs  to  enable  Nature  to  assume  her  health¬ 
ful  sway  over  the  diseased  body.  An  egg  taken  like 
an  oyster,  with  pepper  and  vinegar,  has  been  known  to 
be  retained  on  the  stomach  when  everything  else  has 
failed. 


THE  VALUE  OF  SPINACH. 

The  French  call  this  homely  vegetable  the  scaven¬ 
ger  of  the  stomach,  and  now  our  own  medical  men 
are  awakening  to  its  wonderful  medicinal  properties. 
It  contains  salts  of  potassium,  iron,  and  other  things 
which  conduce  to  a  good  complexion,  long  life  and 
cheerful  disposition.  The  man  with  a  disordered  liver 
and  the  woman  with  a  bad  complexion  should  contract 
the  spinach  habit,  and  these  things  will  be  rectified. 
This  article  of  food  contains  more  iron  to  the  square 
inch  than  the  most  renowned  ferruginous  remedies. 
So  convinced  has  the  medical  profession  become  of 
the  value  of  the  once  despised  spinach  that  it  is  said 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  several  new  and  popular 
tonics.  The  iron  in  spinach  is  easily  assimilated,  and 
the  vegetable  is  easily  digested.  The  fact  that  spinach 
has  such  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  complexion  will 
recommend  it  to  the  girls,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on 
the  liver  will  recommend  it  to  the  men.  In  short,  the 
virtues  of  the  vegetable  are  so  numerous  that  it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  tell  them,  but  if  the  spinach  habit 
grows  to  anything  like  proportion  reached  by  the 
breakfast-food  fad,  we  shall  shortly  turn  into  a  strong, 
iron  built,  fresh  complexioned,  antibilious  nation. — 
Health. 


FOOD  NOTES. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Catler,  city  food  inspector  of  Kansas 
City,  has  caused  the  arrest  of  five  parties  charged 
with  selling  adulterated  milk.  One  case  only  was 
tried,  the  remaining  being  continued.  The  case  tried 
was  dismissed  with  a  warning  to  the  dealer  to  be 
more  careful.  The  milk  contained  but  1.7  per  cent 
butter  fat,  but  the  chemist,  Dr.  R.  M.  Cross,  admitted 
that  the  milk  might  not  have  been  properly  shaken  up 
in  distributing  to  customers. 

Commissioner  Slater  of  Minnesota  has  suddenly 
jumped  into  notoriety  by  claiming  that  the  sale  of 
rotten  eggs  is  a  violation  of  the  state  food  law,  but 
our  exchanges  say  that  Commissioner  Wright  of  Iowa 
saw  it  first. 

W.  J.  Feinri,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.,  received  first  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  Wisconsin  butter  scoring  contest,  receiving* 
a  grade  of  97.5  per  cent.  Second  honors  fell  to  Frank 
Shepherd,  of  Boaz,  and  third  to  B.  H.  Weber,  of 
Beaver  Dam. 

Dr.  E.  A.  White,  chief  food  inspector  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  has  condemned  five  hundred  cases  of  condensed 
milk  labeled  “Peach  Brand.”  It  comes  from  F.  E. 
Hinks  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  of  Granville,  N.  Y.  It 
was  said  to  be  made  from  skim  milk  and  decomposed. 

Dr.  Darlington,  chief  health  officer  of  New  York, 
has  just  completed  an  investigation  of  the  creameries 
along  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  between  New  York 
and  Buffalo. 

T.  W.  Clark,  government  tea  expert,  reports  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  tea  growing  at  Pearce  Station,. 

Texas. 

Red  River  Valley  Dairymen  met  in  Crookston,. 
Minn.,  November  14th  and  15th,  1906. 
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NEED  OF  UNIFORM  FOOD  STANDARDS. 

The  requirements  of  the  National  Pure  Food  law, 
which  goes  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  next  year, 
are  all  of  a  general  character  to  which  it  will  be  easy 
to  conform  in  state  legislation ;  but  no  actual  standard 
is  established,  nor  is  any  authority  given  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  charged  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law,  to  establish  standards.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  not  only  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform 
state  legislation  conforming  to  the  national  statute, 
but  to  have  in  all  substantial  respects  uniform  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  states.  The  Illinois  Food  Commission  is 
issuing  new  standards  under  the  law  of  that  state, 
which,  it  is  said,  are  intended  to  make  them  comply 
with  the  national  law ;  but  they  contain  many  particu¬ 
lars  not  covered  by  its  requirements  and  liable  to  differ 
from  those  adopted  in  other  states. 

The  national  law  applies  only  to  interstate  traffic  in 
drugs  and  articles  of  food  and  drink,  while  each  state 
law  will  apply  to  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  articles 
within  the  state  by  which  the  law  is  enacted.  It  may 
apply  to  manufacture  within  the  state  for  sale  there  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  products  will  be  affected  by  the  na¬ 
tional  law  only  when  they  are  transported  and  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  outside  of  the  state.  The  state  law 
will  take  effect  upon  the  sale  of  articles  within  the 
state  wherever  they  are  made,  but  the  sale  will  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  national  law  only  when  the  articles  come 
from  beyond  its  borders.  Provisions  of  a  state  law 
which  are  in  general  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  national  Act,  but  go  into  particulars  regarding 
the  standard  of  purity  and  the  use  of  preservatives 
and  coloring  substances  or  the  details  of  labeling  of 
which  that  takes  no  cognizance,  may  be  in  conflict 
with  those  of  other  states  and  cause  difficulties  in  in¬ 
terstate  trade  which  the  national  law  will  not  obviate. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  state  establishes  a 
strict  standard  with  specific  provisions  as  to  what  may 
be  used  in  compounds,  for  preserving  and  coloring 
or  any  other  purpose,  and  what  statements  shall  be 
made  on  labels  or  packages,  and  another  establishes  a 
different  standard  with  different  requirements  as  to 
the  use  of  ingredients  and  statements  on  labels,  neither 
in  conflict  with  the  broader  provisions  of  the  Federal 
law ;  there  will  be  trouble  in  interstate  trade  in  these 
products,  though  the  provision  of  the  national  statute 
are  fully  complied  with  in  both  cases.  One  state  may 
exclude  from  sale  within  its  own  limits  the  products 
of  another  state,  though  in  quality  and  labeling  they 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  national  law,  unless 
they  also  comply  with  the  particular  requirements  of 
its  own  law.  With  more  than  forty  different  state  sys¬ 
tems  having  varying  standards  and  varying  regula¬ 
tions  for  enforcing  them,  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of 
conflict,  though  all  observe  the  broad  requirements  of 
the  national  law. 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  not  only  that  state  laws  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  broad  lines  of  that 
passed  by  Congress,  but  that  in  their  details  they  shall 
be  in  harmony  with  each  other.  If  they  are  to  adopt 
definite  standards,  as  Illinois  is  doing,  these  should  be 
uniform  so  far  as  possible,  and  it  may  be  that  if  a 
national  standard  should  be  established  it  would  aid 
greatly  in  bringing  about  this  result.  One  of  our  great 
advantages  is  free  trade  between  states,  and  this 
should  be  maintained  in  food  products  at  the  same  time 
that  purity  and  wholesomeness  and  honest  dealing  in 
them  are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. — 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


CHAMPAGNE  AND  CHEESE. 

It  now  appears  that  among  other  futilities  and  petty 
tyrannies  attendant  upon  the  so-called  “pure-food” 
regulations  recently  proposed  by  a  paternal  but  some¬ 
what  fussy  government,  American  manufacturers  are 
forbidden  to  label  their  products  as  “champagne”  or 
to  employ  the  names  of  certain  foreign  cheeses,  etc., 
which  they  turn  out  at  least  quite  as  well  as  anybody 
else  does. 

We  are  informed — how  authoritatively  does  not  yet 
appear — that  the  “champagnes”  of  California,  Ohio, 
New  York,  Missouri,  and  other  parts,  cannot  hereafter 
be  called  by  that  name,  but  must  be  labeled  in  such 
fashion  as  to  suggest  that  they  are  inferior  and  base 
imitations.  The  commission  which  has  just  formu¬ 
lated  these  enlightened  rules  is  composed  of  very  cele¬ 
brated  scientists — Prof.  Wiley,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department;  Dr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  Hon.  James  L. 
Perry,  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Evidently,  they 
have  worked  hard,  and,  quite  as  evidently,  they  have 
reached  very  notable  conclusions.  That,  however,  was 
to  have  been  expected. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  thousands  of  people  in 
this  country  who  would  like  to  know  why  American 
champagne  should  not  be  called  by  its  proper  name, 
and  why  certain  American  cheeses,  notoriously  better 
and  more  highly  prized  abroad  than  their  European 
namesakes,  must  be  compelled  to  lose  their  identity 
and  their  market  value  through  injurious  and  mis¬ 
leading  discrimination. 

The  proposition  that  native  champagne  shall  be 
called  “wine”  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  injurious.  In  those 
circles  in  which  champagne  is  most  freely  purchased  it 
is  always  known  as  “wine.”  Among  the  highflyers 
an  order  for  “wine”  is  invariably  understood  as  an 
order  for  champagne.  The  article  served  may  be 
American  or  European,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  “house.”  No  regulations  bv  scientific  persons  here 
in  Washington  will  ever  disturb  that  ancient  and  deep- 
rooted  custom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experts,  the 
gourmets,  and  the  dilettanti  know  what  they  want, 
and  need  no  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  salaried 
officials  of  the  general  government.  The  chances  all 
are  that  they  could  advise  the  latter  to  their  great 
advantage  if  such  a  thing  were  necessary.  In  the  case 
of  cheeses,  also,  it  is  well  konwn  among  the  bon 
viveurs  of  every  land  that  many  American  products 
are  held  in  higher  esteem,  both  here  and  abroad,  than 
the  foreign  products  from  which  they  take  their 
names.  The  manufacturers  have  adopted  the  titles  not 
in  order  to  deceive,  but  simply  to  inform  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  effect  of  the  “regulations”  in  question 
will  be  simply  to  confuse  the  public  mind  and  to  para¬ 
lyze  the  domestic  industries  concerned. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  people  cannot  be  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  No  sort  of  legislation  will 
save  the  fools  and  imbeciles. — Washington  Post. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  now  controlling  the  Corn 
Products  Co.,  are  planning  to  construct  a  new  plant 
at  Joliet,  Ill.,  and  have  secured  an  option  on  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  on  the  Drainage  Canal. 
It  is  expected  that  the  sale  of  the  Chicago  plant  will 
nearly  meet  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  new  plant. 

The  Great  Western  Railroad,  at  the  instance  of 
Iowa  Dairy  Commissioner  Wright,  removed  the  dis¬ 
crimination  said  to  exist  in  railroad  rates,  in  favor  of 
points  outside  the  state  of  Iowa  and  against  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  dairy  industry  of  Iowa. 
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ILLINOIS  BUTTERMAKERS  CONVENTION. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  Butter- 
makers'  Association  was  held  at  the  Briggs  House, 
Chicago,  111.,  November  14  and  15,  this  being  the  first 
convention  of  the  Illinois  buttermakers,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  the  two  hundred  delegates  en¬ 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  the  organization  presaged  well 
for  its  future. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  on  Wednesday, 
November  14,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  by  the  president,  J.  L. 
McLaughlin.  In  opening,  he  congratulated  the  dele¬ 
gates  upon  the  splendid  representation  shown.  An 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Moore  of  Chicago,  and  the  response  by  E.  Sudendorf 
of  Clinton. 

After  the  president’s  address  and  the  report  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  was  read,  a  discussion  was 
held  on  the  incorporation  of  the  association,  and  the 
appointment  of  committees  made.  The  organization 
was  perfected,  and  the  convention  adjourned  until 
2  p.  m. 

At  the  second  session  an  interesting  paper  on  “The 
Value  of  a  State  Association”  was  read  by  Mr.  Mathew 
Michels,  of  Garnet,  Wis.,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Buttermakers’  Association,  followed  by  addresses  and 
papers  by  J.  L.  Cooksley  of  Stillman  Valley;  H.  J. 
Credicott,  government  inspector  at  Chicago ;  Prof.  C. 
E.  Lee  of  Urbana,  on  “Creamery  Inspection,”  and 
H.  J.  Hopper  of  Urbana,  on  “Better  Cows.  ’ 

The  fourth  session  of  the  convention  began  at  1  130 
p.  m.  on  Thursday,  the  15th,  and  chiefly  was  taken  up 
by  a  verv  interesting  address  on  the  “Moisture  lest.’ 
by  Chief  E.  H.  Webster  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Another  interesting  feature  was  the  address  on  or¬ 
ganization  by  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  H.  E.’Schucknecht  of  Chicago,  in  which  Com¬ 
missioner  Schucknecht  illustrated  the  value  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  gave  a  historical  review  of  the  first  organi¬ 
zation  of  buttermakers  in  the  United  States. 

An  interesting  paper  on  “Hand  Separators”  was 
then  read  by  F.  A.  Jorgenson,  Urbana,  after  which  a 
eeneral  discussion  on  “Pasteurization”  was  in- 

o 

dulged  in. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  of 
1907;  President,  R.  N.  Zimmerman,  Xenia,  Ill.;  vice- 
president.  J.  L.  Cooksley,  Stillman  Valley,  Ill. ;  Secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  J.  B.  Newman,  Elgin,  In. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 


BEVERAGES  AND  TOBACCO  IN  BELGIUM 

Consul  J.  C.  McNally  furnishes  from  Liege  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics  of  the  consumption  of  strong  drink 
and  tobacco  in  Belgium : 

The  population  in  1905  was  7,074,910,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beer  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of 
428,018,990  gallons,  of  which  422,618,714  represent¬ 
ed  home 'manufacture,  while  5,400,276  gallons  came 
from  abroad.  The  consumption  of  foreign  alcohol 
was  325.447  gallons,  while  that  of  home  manufac¬ 
ture  was  12,963,986  gallons.  The  consumption  of 
foreign  tobacco  "was  25,547,427  pounds,  and  of  home 
raised  26,742,273  pounds.  The  yearly  consumption 
of  beer  per  head  was  about  60  gallons,  of  wine  about 
5  quarts,  alcohol  (50  degrees)  about  8  quarts,  and 
tobacco  about  7  pounds. 

Exports  of  meats  for  September.  were  larger  this 
year  than  in  previous  years,  showing  that  the  for¬ 
eigners  did  not  take  our  novels  as  seriously  as  we  did. 


CONVENTIONS. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hanford — California  Fruit  Growers’  Assn.,  Dec.  4-7. 

COLORADO. 

Pueblo — State  Retail  Grocers’  and  Butchers’  Assn.,  Jan.  18, 
1907.  I.  R.  Gardner,  Retail  Merchants’  Assn.,  Denver,  Colo. 

ILLINOIS. 

Creal  Springs  Ills.— Southern  Ilinois  Horticultural  Society, 
Nov.  27-28  E.  G.  Mendenhall,  Secy.,  Kimmundy,  Ills. 

Springfield,  Ill.— State  Bee  Keepers  Association,  Nov.  20-21, 
Jas.  A.  Stone,  Secy. 

IOWA. 

New  London,  Iowa. — Southeast  Iowa  Horticultural  Society, 
Nov.  21-23,  Win.  T.  Ritchey,  Albia,  Iowa. 

KANSAS. 

Manhattan— State  Dairy  Assn.,  Jan.  2,  1907.  H.  Van  Lee- 
wen,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids — State  Grocers’  Assn.,  Dec.  20.  j.  B.  Per- 
cival,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City — Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Assn.,  Jan.  2-4,  1907. 
E.  B.  Branch,  316  S.  nth  st.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Columbia — State  Dairy  Assn.,  Jan.  8-10,  1907.  R-  M. 
Washburn,  Colmubia. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln — State  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Jan.  16-17,  1907.  S.  C. 
Bassett,  Gibbons,  Neb. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton— State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Jan.  16-18,  1897. 
Franklyn  Dye,  Trenton. 

OREGON. 

Ashland— Oregon  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Dec.  n-12.  D.  Peroz- 
zi,  Ashland,  Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Altoona — State  Bee  Keepers’  Assn.,  Nov.  22-27.  Rev.  H. 
H.  Stiles,  Altoona,  Pa.  _ 

Harrisburg — State  Dairy  Union,  Jan.  22-25,  1907-  W.  E. 
Perham,  Niagara,  Pa. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas— National  Retail  Grocers’  Assn.,  Jan.  22-24,  1907. 
William  Gray,  428  De  Kalb  av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

VERMONT. 

Montpelier — State  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Jan.  8-10,  1907-  F.  L. 
Davis,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee— State  Cheese  Makers’  Assn.,  Jan.  9-1 L  l9°7- 
N.  S.  Brader,  Madison,  Wis. 

FOOD  SHOWS. 

Baltimore  Md.— Second  Annual  Food  Show.  The  Lyric. 
Nov.  12-Dec.  1.  C.  H.  Green  and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  . 

Washington,  D.  C. — Second  annual  food  show  and  indus¬ 
trial  exposition.  Convention  Hall.  Dec.  3-15.  C.  H.  Green 
and  E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  2 77  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Providence,  R.  I— Third  Annual  Providence  Food  Show. 
Given  by  the  Butchers’  and  Marketmen’s  Association  of  Rhode 
Island.  Infantry  Hall.  Feb.  11-23,  I9°7-  C.  H.  Green  and 
E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ABSINTHE  IN  FRANCE. 

In  1901  there  were  consumed  in  France  297,000 
hectoliters  of  absinthe  at  50  degrees  alcoholic,  and  in 
1904  it  had  increased  to  359,000  hectoliters.  In  other 
words,  each  inhabitant  consumed  in  1904  on  an  aver¬ 
age  1  liter  of  absinthe  per  annum ;  but  as  only  one 
person  in  every  hundred  drinks  absinthe,  the  fact  is 
that  each  absinthe  drinker  consumes  1  liter  of  this 
beverage  every  three  or  four  days.  This  liquor  has 
been  officially' expelled  from  Belgium,  and  now  the 
French  government  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
taxing  it  heavily. 
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PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

AND  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  STATES 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

(Continued  from  October  issue.) 

Sec.  ii.  Inspection  authority.  The  inspector  general  of 
fish,  or  a  deputy  specially  authorized  by  him  for  that  purpose, 
may  at  all  reasonable  times  enter  upon  any  wharf  and  into 
any  store,  warehouse,  or  other  place  where  the  packing  of 
pickled  fish  is  carried  on  in  this  commonwealth,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inspecting,  examining  and  supervising  the  packing  and 
inspecting  of  such  fish,  and  may  examine  and  weigh  any  pack¬ 
age  of  such  fish  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they 
are  fit  for  export  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law. 

Sec.  12.  Reinspection.  Pickled  fish,  which  have  been  duly 
inspected  in  the  state  or  country  in  which  they  are  packed, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  reinspection  in  this  commonwealth. 

Sec.  13.  Packing  of  small  zuhole  fish;  brand.  Small  fish 
which  are  usually  packed  whole  with  dry  salt  or  pickled  shall 
be  put  in  good  casks  of  the  size  and  materials  required  in  this 
chapter  for  the  packing  of  split  pickled  fish,  and  shall  be 
packed  close  in  a  cask  and  well  salted ;  the  casks  shall  be  filled 
with  the  fish  and  salt,  and  no  more  salt  shall  be  put  with  the 
fish  than  is  necessary  for  their  preservation;  and  the  casks 
containing  such  whole  fish  shall  be  branded  with  the  name  of 
the  fish  and  a  like  designation  of  the  qualities  as  is  before  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  chapter  relative  to  the  qualities  of  other  pickled 
fish. 

Sec.  14.  Size  and  construction  of  fish  casks  for  export. 
Casks  which  are  used  for  packing  or  repacking  pickled  fish 
intended  for  export,  unless  they  contain  less  than  twenty-five 
pounds  weight,  shall  be  made  of  sound,  well-seasoned  white 
oak,  ash,  red  oak,  spruce,  pine  or  chestnut  staves,  with  head¬ 
ings  of  either  of  said  kind  of  wood,  and,  if  of  pine,  such  head¬ 
ings  shall  be  free  from  sap  and  knots  and  planed ;  the  barrels, 
half  barrels  and  tierces  shall  be  well  hooped  with  at  least 
three  good  hoops  of  sufficient  substance  on  each  bilge,  and 
three  hoops  of  the  like  quality  on  each  chime ;  the  barrel 
■staves  shall  be  twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  and  the  heads 
■shall  be  seventeen  inches  between  the  chimes ;  the  barrels  shall 
contain  not  less  than  twenty-eight  nor  more  than  twenty-nine 
gallons  each,  the  half  barrel's  not  less  than  fifteen  gallons  each 
and  the  tierces  not  less  than  forty-five  nor  more  than  forty-six 
gallons  each.  Each  cask  shall  be  made  in  a  workmanlike 
maimer,  and  branded  on  the  side  near  the  bung  with  the  name 
of  the  maker. 

Sec.  15.  Inspection  of  casks.  The  inspector  general  or  his 
deputies  shall  strictly  examine  and  inspect  all  casks  in  which 
fish^are  required  to.be  packed,  and  shall  reject  such  as  are  not 
made  in  a  substantial  manner  and  according  to  the  provisions 
of  law. 

Sec.  16.  Fees  for  inspection  and  branding.  The  fees  for 
inspecting  and  branding,  exclusive  of  cooperage,  shall  be,  for 
each  tierce,  fourteen  cents;  for  each  barrel,  nine  cents;  for 
each  half  barrel,  six  cents;  for  each  cask  of  a  smaller  denomi¬ 
nation,  three  cents;  and,  in  addit’on  to  the  fees  aforesaid, 
one  cent  for  each  cask  nailed  as  before  provided ;  and  all  fees 

shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  paid  by  the  original  owner  of 

the  fish  or  by  the  person  employing  the  inspector,  and  may  be 
recovered  by  them  respectively  of  the  purchaser  or  exporter. 

Sec.  17.  Fe^s  due  inspector  general.  The  inspector  general 
may  receive  from  each  of  his  deputies  for  every  cask  of  fish 

inspected  by  him  the  following  fees :  for  each  tierce,  four 

cents;  for  each  barrel,  one  cent;  for  each  half  barrel  and 
package  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  more  than  fifty  pounds, 
one-half  of  a  cent;  and  for  each  package  of  fifty  pounds  or 
less,  one-quarter  of  a  cent. 

Sec.  18.  Packing  of  herrings  and  alezuives.  Smoked  ale- 
fives  or  herrings  intended  to  be  packed  for  sale  or  export 
shall  be  sufficiently  salted  and  smoked  to  cure  and  preserve 
them,  and  shall  afterwards  be  closely  packed  in  boxes  in  clear 
and  dry  weather. 

.  Sec.  19.  Grades  of  herring,  etc.  Smoked  alewives  or  her¬ 
rings  shall  be  divided  and  sorted  by  the  inspector  or  his  dep¬ 
uty,  and  designated,  according  to  their  quality,  number  one  and 
number  tzuo.  Number  one  shall  consist  of  all  the  largest  and 
best  cured  fish;  number  two,  of  the  smaller  but  well-cured 
fish  ,  and  in  all  cases,  those  which  are  belly  broken,  tainted, 
scorched  or  burnt,  slack  salted  or  not  sufficiently  smoked  shall 
he  taken  out  as  refuse. 


Sec.  20.  Construction  and  size  of  herring  boxes.  Boxes 
used  for  packing  smoked  alewives  or  herrings  shall  be  made 
of  good  sound  boards  sawed  and  well  seasoned,  the  sides,  top 
and  bottom  of  not  less  than  half  inch  and  the  ends  of  not  less 
than  three-quarter  inch  boards,  securely  nailed;  and  such 
boxes  shall  be  seventeen  inches  in  length,  eleven  inches  in 
breadth  and  six  inches  in  depth,  in  the  clear,  inside. 

Sec.  21.  Herring  brands.  Each  box  of  alewives  or  herrings 
inspected  shall  be  branded  on  the  top  by  the  inspecting  officer 
with  his  name,  the  name  of  the  town  where  it  was  inspected, 
the  letters  Mass.,  and  the  quality,  number  one  or  number  tzuo, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Herrings  taken  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  or  of  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  brought  into  this  commonwealth  shall  also  be  branded 
with  the  name  of  the  place  or  coast  where  they  are  taken. 

Sec.  22.  Fees  for  inspecting  herrings.  The  fees  for  in¬ 
specting,  packing  and  branding  shall  be  five  cents  for  each  box, 
and  shall  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  The  inspector  general 
may  require  from  his  deputies  one  cent  for  each  box  in¬ 
spected,  packed  and  branded  by  them. 

Sec.  23.  Penalty  for  exporting  unbranded  herrings;  penalty 
for  changing  contents  of  branded  boxes;  reinspection  of  im¬ 
ported  herring  not  necessary  for  exportation.  No  smoked 
alewives  or  herrings  shall  be  exported  from  this  common¬ 
wealth,  unless  inspected  and  branded  as  aforesaid,  under  a 
penalty  of  two  dollars  for  each  box  exported;  nor  shall  ale¬ 
wives  or  herrings  be  taken  from  a  box  inspected  and  branded 
as  aforesaid,  and  replaced  by  others  of  an  inferior  quality 
with  intent  to  defraud  any  person  in  the  sale  of  the  same, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  each  box  so  changed ;  but 
smoked  herrings  and  alewives  arriving  from  any  other  state 
in  the  United  States,  and  having  been  there  inspected,  may 
be  exported  in  a  vessel  from  this  commonwealth  without  being 
reinspected. 

Sec.  24.  Transportation  of  unbranded  salt  fish;  penalty. 
If  any  person  puts  or  receives  on  board  a  vessel,  or  into  a 
carriage  or  conveyance,  for  sale  within  or  transportation  from 
this  commonwealth,  pickled  fish  or  smoked  fish  not  inspected 
and  branded  as  required  by  law,  he  shall  forfeit  not  more  than 
ten  dollars  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  such  fifth,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  for  any  other  quantity,  and  such  fish  shall  be 
forfeited  and  the  inspector  or  a  deputy  may  seize  and  libel  the 
same. 

Sec.  25.  Penalty  for  selling  tainted  fish.  Whoever  sells 
within  this  commonwealth  or  exports  therefrom  tainted  or 
damaged  fish,  unless  with  the  intent  that  the  same  shall  be 
used  for  some  other  purpose  than  as  food,  shall  forfeit  ten 
dollars  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  such  fish,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  for  any  other  quantity;  and  upon  a  trial  in 
such  case  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  defendant  to 
show  for  what  purpose  such  fish  were  so  exported  or  sold. 

Sec.  26.  False  or  negligent  branding  by  inspector;  penMtv. 
If  the  inspector  general  or  a  deputy  inspector  brands  a  cask 
or  package  of  fish,  the  contents  of  which  he  has  not  duly  in¬ 
spected,  packed,  salted  or  coopered,  or  permits  any  other  per¬ 
son  to  use  his  brands  in  violation  or  evasion  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  lie  shall  forfeit  twenty  dollars  for  each  of¬ 
fense,  and  be  liable  to  removal  from  office. 

Sec.  27.  “Quintal.”  If  fish  are  sold  by  the  quintal,  it  shall 
be  understood  to  mean  a  quintal  of  one  hundred  pounds  avoir¬ 
dupois,  and  all  contracts  relative  to  fish  sold  in  this  manner 
shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

Sec.  28.  Clam  bait.  If  clam  bait  is  sold  by  the  barrel,  it 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  fish  barrel  of  not  more  than 
twenty-nine  nor  less  than  twenty-eight  gallons,  and  containing 
twenty-six  gallons  of  clams  and  not  over  three  gallons  of 
pickle.  If  a  disagreement  arises  between  the  purchaser  and 
seller  respecting  the  quantity  in  a  barrel,  either  partv  may 
have  the  barrel  measured  bv  the  inspector  of  fish;  and  if  it 
does  not  contain  the  aforesaid  number  of  gallons  of  clams, 
the  seller  shall  receive  pay  for  the  number  of  gallons  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  shall  pav  the  expense  of  measuring  and  coopering; 
otherwise  the  purchaser  shall  pay  such  expense. 

Sec  29.  Public  weigher.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities 
and  the  selectmen  of  towns,  in  which  salt  water  fish  are  landed 
from  vessels,  shall  annually  appoint  a  public  weigher  of  fish; 
who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  ap- 
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pointment  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed,  shall  be  sworn 
to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  official  duties  and  shall  give 
bond  with  sureties  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  30.  Deputy  weighers.  He  may  appoint,  subject  to  tne 
approval  oi  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  the  chairman  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town,  deputy  weighers  for  whose  official  Con¬ 
duct  he  shall  be  answerable,  who  shall  be  sworn,  and  from 
each  of  whom  such  weigher  shall  require  a  bond  with  sure¬ 
ties  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  weigher  and  his 
deputies  shall  not  be  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
buying  or  selling  of  fish. 

Sec.  31.  [V eighing  fish  on  demand.  All  fish  when  landed 
from  vessels  or  boats  shall  be  weighed  by  such  weighei  or  his 
deputies,  upon  the  request  or  demand  of  the  buyer  or  sellei 
of  such  fish  or  of  the  master,  agents  or  a  majority  of  the 
crew  of  such  vessel  or  boat ;  and  the  weigher  shall  issue  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  weight  to  the  seller  and  a  duplicate  to  the  bujer. 

Sec.  32.  Record  of  weigher;  sealing  of  scales,  I  he  depu¬ 
ties  shall  make  report  to  the  weigher  of  the  fish  weighed  by 
them,  and  he  shall  keep  a  complete  record  of  such  weight 
with  the  date  of  weighing,  the  name  of  the  vessel  from  which 
the  fish  were  taken  and  the  person  for  whom  the  fish  were 
weighed.  Such  scales,  beams,  measures  or  balances  as  may 
be  required  by  the  weigher  or  his  deputies  shall  be  propeily 
sealed  according  to  law  and  be  under  his  supervision. 

Sec.  33.  Fees.  The  fees  for  weighing  shall  be  twenty  cents 
per  one  thousand  pounds,  but  in  no  case  less  than  one  dollar, 
and  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  person  applying  to  have  the  fish 
weighed.  The  deputies  shall  pay  to  the  weigher  two  cents 
per  one  thousand  pounds  for  all  fish  weighed  by  them. 

Sec.  34.  Violation  of  oath  of  office.  A  weigher  or  any  of 
his  deputies  who  violates  his  oath  of  office  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  and  shall  forfeit  his  position. 

Sec.  1 13.  Shellfish:  contaminated  zvaters.  The  state  board 
of  health  may  examine  all  complaints  which  may  be  brought 
to  its  notice  relative  to  the  contamination  of  tidal  waters  and 
flats  in  this  commonwealth  by  sewage  or  other  causes,  may 
determine,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  bounds  of  such  contamina¬ 
tion,  and,  if  necessary,  mark  such  bounds.  It  may  also,  in 
writing,  request  the  commissioners  on  fisheries  and  game  to 
prohibit  the  taking  from  such  contaminated  waters  and  flats 
of  any  oysters,  clams,  quahaugs  and  scallops.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  request,  said  commissioners  shall  prohibit  the  taking 
of  such  shellfish  from  such  contaminated  waters  or  flats  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  state  board  of  health  may  pie- 
scribe. 

Sec.  i  14.  Penalty.  Whoever  takes  any  oysters,  clams,  qua¬ 
haugs'  or  scallops  from  tidal  waters  or  flats  from  which  the 
taking  has  been  prohibited  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tion  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  dollars 
for  the  first  offense,  and  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offense;  but  such  penal¬ 
ties  shall  not  be  incurred  until  one  week  after  the  commis¬ 
sioners  on  fisheries  and  game  shall  have  caused  notice  of 
such  prohibition,  with  a  description,  or  the  bounds,  of  the 
tidal  waters  or  flats  to  which  such  prohibition  applies,  to  be 
published  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  town  or  county  in 
which  or  adjacent  to  which  the  tidal  waters  or  flats  to  which 
«  such  prohibition  applies  are  situated. 

PROVISIONS  AND  MEAT. 

Sec.  70.  Diseased  carcasses,  etc.  Boards  of  health  of  cities 
and  towns  may  inspect  the  carcasses  of  all  slaughtered  animals 
and  all  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  produce,  fruit  or  provisions  of 
any  kind  found  in  their  cities  or  towns,  and  for  such  purpose 
may  enter  any  building,  enclosure  or  other  place  in  which 
such  carcasses  or  articles  are  stored,  kept  or  exposed  for  sale. 
If,  on  such  inspection,  it  is  found  that  such  carcasses  or  ar¬ 
ticles  are  tainted,  diseased,  corrupted,  decayed,  unwholesome 
or,  from  any  cause,  unfit  for  food,  the  board  of  health  shall 
seize  the  same  and  cause  it  or  them  to  be  destroyed  forthwith 
or  disposed  of  otherwise  than  for  food.  All  money  received 
by  the  board  of  health  for  property  disposed  of  as  aforesaid 
shall,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  said  seizure,  be  paid  to 
the  owner  of  such  property.  If  the  board  of  health  seizes  or 
condemns  any  such  carcass  or  meat  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
infected  with  a  contagious  disease,  it  shall  immediately  give 
notice  to  the  board  of  cattle  commissioners  of  the  name  of 
the  owner  or  person  in  whose  possession  it  was  found,  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  the  disposition  made  of  said  meat. 

Sec.  71.  Veal.  The  board  of  health  may  inspect  all  veal 
found,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  or  kept  with  the  intent  to 
sell  in  its  city  or  town  and  if,  in  its  opinion,  said  veal  is 
that  of  a  calf  less  than  four  weeks  old  when  killed,  the. board 
shall  seize  and  destroy  or  dispose  of  it  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  section,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  thereof 
relative  to  the  disposal  of  money. 


Sec.  72.  Hindering  inspectors,  penalty.  Whoever  prevents, 
obstructs  or  interferes  with  the  board  of  health  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  duties  as  provided  herein,  or  hinders,  obstructs 
or  interferes  with  any  inspection  or  examination  by  it,  or 
whoever  secretes  or  removes  any  carcass,  meat,  fish, 
vegetables,  fruit  or  provisions  of  any  kind,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  same  from  being  inspected 
or  examined  under  the  provisions  of  sections  seventy  to 
seventy-six,  inclusive,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  73.  Tainted  or  diseased  food;  penalty.  Whoever 
knowingly  sells,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  or  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session  with  intent  to  sell  for  food  any  diseased  animal  or  an) 
product  thereof,  or  any  tainted,  diseased,  corrupted,  decayed 
or  unwholesome  carcass,  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  produce,  fruit 
or  provisions  of  any  kind  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  whoever  knowingly  sells  any  kind  of  diseased,  corrupted 
or  unwholesome  provisions,  whether  for  meat  or  drink,  with¬ 
out  making  their  condition  fully  known  to  the  buyer  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  01 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  74.  Sale  of  veal.  Whoever  kills  or  causes  to  be  killed 
or  knowingly  sells,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  or  has  in  his 
possession  with  intent  to  sell  for  food  the  veal  of  a  calf  killed 
when  less  than  four  weeks  old  shall  be  punished,  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Sec.  75.  Publication.  The  board  of  health  for  the  city  or 
town  in  which  any  animal  or  property  has  been  condemned 
under  the  provisions  of  section  seventy  and  seventy-one  may 
cause  a  description  of  the  place  in  which  such  condemned 
property  was  found,  the  ndme  of  every  person  in  whose  pos¬ 
session  it  was  found  and  the  name  of  every  person  convicted 
of  an  offense  under  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sec¬ 
tions  to  be  published  in  two  newspapers  published  in  the 
county  in  which  sueh  property  was  found. 

Sec.  76.  Poultry.  Whoever  knowingly  sells  or  exposes  for 
sale  poultry,  unless  it  is  alive,  before  it  has  been  properly 
dressed  by  the  removal  of  the  crop  and  entrials  if  they  contain 
food,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense.  Boards  of  health  shall 
cause  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  be  enforced  in  their 
respective  cities  and  towns. 

Sec.  9.  Sausages ;  penalty.  Whoever,  in  the  manufacture 
of  sausages,  uses  any  coloring  matter  injurious  to  health  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  offense. 

VINEGAR. 

Sec.  66.  Adulterated  or  misbranded  vinegar.  Whoever, 
himself  or  by  his  servant  or  agent  or  as  the  servant  or  agent 
of  another  person,  sells,  exchanges  or  delivers  or  has  in  his 
custody  or  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  exchange,  or  deliver 
or  exposes  or  offers  for  sale  or  exchange  adulterated  vinegar, 
or  whoever  labels,  brands  or  sells,  as.  cider  vinegar  or  as 
apple  vinegar,  any  vinegar  not  the  legitimate  product  of  pure 
apple  juice  or  not  made  exclusively  from  apple  cider,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  67.  Standard.  Vinegar  shall  contain  no  artificial  col¬ 
oring  matter,  and  shall  have  an  acidity  equal  to  the  presence 
of  not  less  than  four  and  one-half  per  cent  by  weight  of. abso¬ 
lute  acetic  acid.  Cider  vinegar  shall,  in  addition,  contain  not 
less  than  two  per  cent  by  weight  of  cider  vinegar  solids  upon 
full  evaporation  over  boiling  water.  If  vinegar  contains  any 
artificial  coloring  matter,  or  less  than  the  required  amount  of 
acidity,  or  if  cider  vinegar  contains  less  than  the  required 
amount  of  acidity  or  of  cider  vinegar  solids,  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  adulterated. 

Sec.  68.  Injurious  ingredients ;  penalty.  Every  person  who 
manufactures  for  sale,  or  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  any  vine¬ 
gar  found  upon  proper  tests  to  contain  any  preparation  of 
lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid  or  other  ingredient  iniurious  to 
health  shall  for  each  such  offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec  69.  Enforcement  of  law.  Milk  inspectors.  Inspectors 
of  milk  shall  cause  the  provisions  of  the  three  preceding  sec¬ 
tions  to  be  enforced. 

WATER  AND  ICE. 

Sec.  1 12.  Sources  of  water  supply.  The  state  board  of 
health  shall  have  the  general  oversight  and  care  of  all  in¬ 
land  waters  and  of  all  streams  and  ponds  used  by  any  city, 
town  or  public  institution  or  by  any  water  or  ice  company  in 
this  commonwealth  as  sources  of  water  supply  and  of  all 
springs,  streams  and  water  courses  tributary  thereto.  It  shall 
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be  provided  with  maps,  plans  and  documents  suitable  for 
such  purposes  and  shall  keep  records  of  all  its  transactions  rel¬ 
ative  thereto. 

Sec.  i  13.  Examinations,  rules,  regulations.  Said  board  may 
cause  examinations  of  such  waters  to  be  made  to  ascertain 
their  purity  and  fitness  for  domestic  use  or  their  liability  to 
impair  the  interests  of  the  public  or  of  persons  lawfully  using 
them  or  to  imperil  the  public  health.  It  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  to  prevent  the  pollution  and  to  secure  the  sanitary 
protection,  of  all  such  waters  as  are  used  as  sources  of  water 
supply. 

Sec.  1 14.  Publication.  The  publication  of  an  order,  rule  or 
regulation  made  by  the  board  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section  or  section  one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  a  news¬ 
paper  of  a  city  or  town  in  which  such  order,  rule  or  regula¬ 
tion  is  to  take  effect  or,  it  no  newspaper  is  published  in  such 
city  or  town,  the  posting  of  a  copy  of  such  order,  rule  or 
regulation  in  a  public  place  in  such  city  or  town  shall  be  legal 
notice  to  all  persons,  and  an  affidavit  of  such  publication  or 
posting  by  the  persons  causing  such  notice  to  be  published  or 
posted,  filed  and  recorded  with  a  copy  of  the  notice,  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  such  city  or  town  shall  be  admitted  as 
evidence  of  the  time  at  which,  and  the  place  and  manner  in 
which  the  notice  was  given. 

Sec.  1 15.  Annual  report;  recommendations;  notice  of  vio¬ 
lations.  Said  board  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  tenth 
dayr  of  January,  make  a  report  to  the  general  court  of  its  do¬ 
ings  for  the  preceding  year,  recommend  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  the  pollution  of  such  waters  and  for  the  removal 
of  polluting  substances  in  order  to  protect  and  develop  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  commonwealth  therein  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  health,  and  recommend  any  legislation  or  plans 
for  systems  of  main  sewers  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  health  and  for  the  purification  and  prevention  of 
pollution  of  the  ponds,  streams  and  inland  waters  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  It  shall  also  give  notice  to  the  attorney  general 
of  any  violation  of  law  relative  to  the  pollution  of  water  sup- 
piles  and  inland  waters. 

Sec.  1 16.  Agents,  assistants,  etc.  Said  board  may  appoint, 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  agents,  clerks,  ser¬ 
vants,  engineers  and  expert  assistants  as  it  considers  neces¬ 
sary.  Such  agents  and  servants  shall  cause  the  provisions  of 
law  relative  to  the  pollution  of  water  supply  and  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  said  board  to  be  enforced. 

Sec.  1 17.  Duties  of  board.  Said  board  shall  consult  with 
and  advise  the  authorities  of  cities  and  towns  and  persons 
having,  or  about  to  have,  system  of  water  supply,  drainage  01- 
sewerage  as  to  the  most  appropriate  source  of  water  supply, 
and  the  best  method  of  assuring  its  purity  or  as  to  the  best 
method  of  disposing  of  their  drainage  or  sewage  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  existing  and  future  needs  of  other  cities,  towns 
or  persons  which  may  be  affected  thereby.  It  shall  also  consult 
with  and  advise  persons  engaged  or  intending  to  engage  in  any 
manufacturing  or  other  business  whose  drainage  or  sewage 
may  tend  to  pollute  any  inland  water  as  to  the  best  method 
of  preventing  such  pollution,  and  it  may  conduct  experiments 
to  determine  the  best  methods  of  the  purification  or  disposal 
of  drainage  or  sewage.  No  person  shall  be  required  to  bear 
the_  expense  of  such  consultation,  advice  or  experiments. 
Cities,  towns  and  persons  shall  submit  to  said  board  for  its 
advice  their  proposed  system  of  water  supply  or  of  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  drainage  or  sewage,  and  all  petitions  to  the  general 
court  for  authority  to  introduce  a  system  of  water  supply, 
drainage  or  sewerage  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
recommendation  and  advice  of  said  board  thereon.  In  this 
section  the  term  "drainage”  means  rainfall,  surface  and  sub¬ 
soil  water  only  and  “sewage”  means  domestic  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  filth  and  refuse. 

Sec.  1 18.  Pollution  of  water;  condemning  structures;  dam¬ 
ages.  Upon  petition  to  said  board  by  the  mayor  of  a  city  or 
the  selectmen  of  a  town,  the  managing  board  or  officer  of  anj) 
public  institution,  or  by  a  board  of  water  commissioners,  or 
the  president  of  a  water  or  ice  company,  stating  that  manure, 
excrement,  garbage,  sewage  or  any  other  matter  pollutes  or 
tends  to  pollute  the  waters  of  any  stream,  pond,  spring  or 
water  course  used  by  such  city,  town,  institution  or  company 
as  a  source  of  water  supply,  the  board  shall  appoint  a  time 
and  place  within  the  county  where  the  nuisance  or  pollution 
is  alleged  to  exist  for  a  hearing,  and  after  notice  thereof  to 
parties  interested  and  a  hearing,  if  in  its  judgment  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  so  requires  shall,  by  an  order  served  upon  the  party 
causing  or  permitting  such  pollution,  prohibit  the  deposit, 
keeping  or  discharge  of  any  such  cause  of  pollution,  and  shall 
order  him  to  desist  therefrom  and  to  remove  any  such  cause 
of  pollution ;  but  the  board  shall  not  prohibit  the  cultivation 
and  use  of  the  soil  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  agriculture  if 
no  human  excrement  is  used  thereon.  Said  board  shall  not 


prohibit  the  use  of  any  structure  which  was  in  existence  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  June  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  upon  a  complaint  made  by  the  board  of  water 
oemmissioners  of  any  city  or  town  or  by  any  water  or  ice  com¬ 
pany  unless  such  board  of  water  commissioners  or  company 
files  with  the  state  board  a  vote  of  its  city  council,  selectmen 
or  company,  respectively,  that  such  city,  town  or  company  will 
at  its  own  expense  make  such  changes  in  said  structure  or  its 
location  as  said  board  shall  deem  expedient.  Such  vote  shall 
be  binding  on  such  city,  town  or  company.  All  damages 
caused  by  such  changes  shall  be  paid  by  such  city,  town  or 
company;  and  if  the  parties  cannot  agree  thereon,  the  damages 
shall,  on  petition  of  either  party,  filed  within  one  year  after 
such  changes  are  made,  be  assessed  by  a  jury  in  the  superior 
court  for  the  county  where  such  structure  is  located. 

Sec.  1 19.  Appeal.  Whoever  is  aggrieved  by  an  order 
passed  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  may 
appeal  therefrom  in  the  manner  provided  in  sections  ninety- 
five  and  ninety-seven;  but  such  notice  as  the  court  shall  order 
shall  also  be  given  to  the  board  of  water  commissioners  and 
mayor  of  the  city  or  chairman  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
or  president  or  other  officer  of  the  water  or  ice  company  in¬ 
terested  in  such  order.  While  the  appeal  is  pending  the  order 
of  the  board  shall  be  complied  with,  unless  otherwise  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  board. 

Sec.  120.  Jurisdiction  in  equity.  The  supreme  judicial 
court  or  the  superior  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  equity, 
upon  the  application  of  the  state  board  of  health  or  of  any 
party  interested,  to  enforce  its  orders,  or  the  orders,  rules  and 
regulations  of  said  board  of  health,  and  to  restrain  the  use  or 
occupation  of  the  premises  or  such  portion  thereof  as  said 
board  may  specify,  on  which  said  material  is  deposited  or 
kept,  or  such  other  cause  of  pollution  exists,  until  the  orders, 
rules  and  regulations  of  said  board  have  been  complied  with. 

Sec.  121.  Inspection,  compensation,  etc.  The  agents  and 
servants  of  said  board  may  enter  any  building,  structure  or 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  sources  of 
pollution  or  danger  to  the  water  supply  there  exists,  and 
whether  the  _  rules,  regulations  and  orders  aforesaid  are 
obeyed.  Their  compensation  for  services  rendered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  proceedings  under  the  provisions  of  section  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  and  shall 
in  the  first  instance  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth;  but  the 
whole  amount  so  paid  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  be  justly 
and  equitably  apportioned  by  the  tax  commissioner  between 
such  cities,  towns  or  companies  as,  during  said  year,  having 
instituted  said  proceedings,  and  may  be  recovered  in  an  action 
by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general,  with  interest  from  the 
date  of  the  demand. 

Sec.  122.  Penalty.  Whoever  violates  any  rule,  regulation 
or  order  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  or  one  hundred  and  eighteen  shall  be  punished 
for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  the  use  of  the  commonwealth,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

Sec.  123.  Exemptions.  The  provisions  of  the  eleven  pre¬ 
ceding  sections  shall  not  apply  to  the  Merrimac  or  Connecti¬ 
cut  rivers,  nor  to  so  much  of  the  Concord  river  as  lies  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  nor  to  springs,  streams,  ponds 
or  watercourses  over  which  the  metropolitan  water  board 
has  control. 

Sec.  124.  Water  used  for  ice.  No  sewage,  drainage,  refuse 
or  polluting  matter,  of  such  kind  and  amount  as  either  by 
itself  or  in  connection  with  other  matter  will  corrupt  or  im¬ 
pair  the  quality  of  the  water  of  any  pond  or  stream  used  as 
a  source  of  ice  or  water  supply  by  a  city,  town,  public  insti¬ 
tution  or  water  company  for  domestic  use,  or  render  it  in¬ 
jurious  to  health,  and  no  human  excrement,  shall  be  dis¬ 
charged  into  any  such  stream  or  pond,  or  upon  their  banks  if 
any  filter  basin  so  used  is  there  situated,  or  into  any  feeders 
of  such  pond  or  stream  within  twenty  miles  above  the  point 
where  such  supply  is  taken. 

Sec.  125.  Exemptions.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section  shall  not  destroy  or  impair  rights  acquired  by  legis¬ 
lative  grant  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  or  destroy  or  impair  prescriptive 
rights  of  drainage  or  discharge,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
lawfully  existed  on  that  date;  nor  shall  it  be  applicable  to  the 
Merrimac  or  Connecticut  rivers,  or  to  so  much  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  river  as  lies,  within  the  limit  of  the  city  of  Lowell. 

Sec.  126.  Jurisdiction  in  equity.  The  supreme  judicial 
court  of  the  superior  court,  upon  application  of  the  mayor 
of  a  city,  the  selectmen  of  a  town,  managing  board  or  of¬ 
ficers  of  a  public  institution,  or  a  water  or  ice  company  in¬ 
terested.  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  enjoin  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
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Sec.  127.  Penalty.  Whoever  wilfully  and  maliciously  de¬ 
files  or  corrupts  any  spring  or  other  source  of  water,  or 
reservoir,  or  destroys  or  injures  any  pipe,  conductor  of  water 
or  other  property  pertaining  to  an  aqueduct,  or  aids  or  abets 
in  any  such  trespass,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year. 

Sec.  128.  Arrest  without  warrant.  Whoever  willfully  de¬ 
posits  excrement  or  foul  or  decaying  matter  in  water  which 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  domestic  water  supply,  or  upon  the 
shore  thereof  within  five  rods  of  the  water,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  thirty  days ;  and  a  police  officer  or  constable  of 
a  city  or  town  in  which  such  water  is  wholly  or  partly  sit¬ 
uated,  acting  within  the  limits  of  his  city  or  town,  and  any 
executive  officer  or  agent  of  a  water  board,  board  of  watei 
commissioners,  public  institution  or  water  company  furnish¬ 
ing  water  or  ice  for  domestic  purposes,  acting  upon  the 
premises  of  such  board,  institution  or  company  and  not  more 
than  five  rods  from  the  water,  may  without  a  warrant  arrest 
any  person  found  in  the  act  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  detain  him  until  a  complaint  can  be  made  against 
him  therefor.  But  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  sewage  of  a  city,  town  or  public  institution, 
or  prevent  the  enriching  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  by 
the  owner  or  occupant  thereof. 

Sec.  129.  Bathing  in  water  for  domestic  supply.  Penalty. 
Whoever  bathes  in  a  pond,  stream  or  reservoir,  the  water  of 
which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  domestic  water  supply  for  a 
city  or  town,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten 

dollars.  .  .  . 

Sec.  130.  Domestic  water  supply.  Driving  on  ice.  Who¬ 
ever,  not  being  engaged  in  cutting  or  harvesting  ice,  or  in 
hauling  logs,  wood  or  lumber,  drives  any  animal  on  the  ice  of 
a  pond  or  stream  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  domestic 
water  supply  for  a  city  or  town  shall  be  punished  by  a  line 
of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  thirty  days.  * 

Sec.  59.  Action  by  State  board  of  health.  The  state  board 
of  health,  upon  complaint  in  writing  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  consumers  of  ice  cut  from  any  pound  or  stream  ana 
sold  or  held  for  sale,  alleging  that  said  ice  is  impure  and 
injurious  to  health,  after  notice  to  the  parties  interested  of 
the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  hearing,  and  after  hear¬ 
ing  said  parties,  may  make  such  orders  relative  to  the  sale  01 
said  ice  as  in  its  judgment  the  public  health  requires. 

Sec.  60.  Enforcing  of  orders.  Such  orders  shall  be  served 
upon  any  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  impure  ice,  and 
may  be  enforced  in  equity  by  the  supreme  judicial  court  or 

the  superior  court.  .  . 

Sec.  61.  Appeal.  A  person  who  is  aggrieved  by  such  or¬ 
ders  may  appeal  therefrom  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sec¬ 
tion  ninety-five,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  ninety-six  and  ninety-seven,  and  the  court  may  award 
costs  in  its  discretion.  . 

Sec.  18.  Municipal  inspection  of  ice;  penalties.  A  city  may 
establish  ordinances  to  secure  the  inspection  of  ice  sold  with¬ 
in  its  limits  and  to  prevent  the  sale  of  impure  ice,  and  may 
affix  penalties  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  vio¬ 
lation  thereof.  .  ,  .  , 

Sec.  92.  Penalty.  Whoever  wilfully,  intentionally  and  with¬ 
out  right  or  license,  cuts,  injures,  mars  or  otherwise  damage^ 
or  destroys  ice  upon  waters  from  which  ice  is  or  may  be 
taken  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  whereby  the  taking  thereof 
is  hindered  or  the  value  thereof  diminished  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  do'  • 
lars. 

DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  ON  FOOD  LAWS. 

ADULTERATION.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
foreign  matter  used  is  or  is  not  injurious  to  the  health ,  the 
addition  of  pure  water  is  punishable  under  the  statute.  Com. 

vs.  Scheffner,  146  Mass.  512-  ...  .  . 

DISEASED  MEAT.  The  offense  of  selling  consists  in  the 
knowledge  or  the  intention  of  the  party  in  selling  meat  which 
he  knows  is  unfit  for  food.  Com.  vs.  Boynton,  12  Cush. 

(Mass.)  499.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .. 

CATERER.  LIABILITY.  One  who  holds  himself  out  to 
the  public  as  a  caterer  is  liable  to  all  persons  who  partake  of 
what  he  has  provided  for  them,  in  case  they  suffer  from  eat- 
ing  unwholesome  food  so  provided.  Bishop  vs.  Webei,  139 
Mass.  41 1.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  payment  or 
special  damage.  Peck  vs.  Halriian,  28  Mass.  484. 

CREAM.  Held  that  cream  to  which  boracic  acid  has 
been  added  comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  against 
a  person  possessing  with  intent  to  sell  “milk’'  to  which  a 


foreign  substance  has  been  added.  The  term  “milk”  is  held 
to  include  cream.  Com.  vs.  Gordon,  159  Mass.  8. 

CONSTRUCTION.  Sections  5,  6,  7  and  9,  Chap.  57,  Pub. 
Stat.  are  construed  to  “prohibit  the  sale,  etc.,  of  milk  contain¬ 
ing  ‘more  than  eighty-seven  per  centum  of  watery  fluid,’  or 
‘iess  than  thirteen  per  centum  of  milk  solids,’  unless  it  is 
sold,  not  as  pure  milk,  but  as  skimmed  rhilk,  and  out  of  a 
vessel,  can,  or  package  marked  as  required  by  section  7,  that, 
on  such  a  charge,  it  is  immaterial  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
excess  of  watery  fluid,  or  of  the  deficiency  of  milk  solids; 
that  the  sale,  etc.,  of  milk  ‘to  which  water  or  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  ha,s  been  added,  or  milk  produced  from  cows  fed 
on  the  refuse  of  distilleries,  or  from  sick  or  diseased  cows,’  is 
prohibited,  whether  it  is  sold  as  skimmed  milk  or  pure  milk, 
and  whether  it  contains  more  or  less  than  thirteen  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  milk  solids;  and  that  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk  as 
pure  milk  is  prohibited,  even  if  it  contains  more  than  thirteen 
per  centum  of  milk  solids,  and  it  is  prohibited  in  all  cases 
unless  it  is  sold  as  skimmed  milk  and  out  of  a  vessel,  can, 
or  package  marked  as  required  by  Sec.  7-’  Com.  vs  lobias, 
149  Mass.  129. 

ADULTERATION.  In  prosecution  for  selling  adulterated 
milk  it  is  immaterial  how  the  quantity  of  milk  solids  has  been 
reduced  below  the  required  percentage.  Com.  vs.  Bowers,  140 
Mass.  483.  . 

SAMPLES  AND  ANALYSIS.  Under  the  law  which  re¬ 
quires  that  when  a  sample  of  milk  is  taken  an  analysis  of 
the  same  shall  be  sent  to  the  person  from  whom  it  is  taken, 
the  milk  inspector  told  the  defendant  that  he  would  give  him 
the  analysis  of  his  samples  if  he  wanted  them,  and  told  him 
what  the  analysis  of  the  samples  were,  and  afterwards  on 
defendant’s  request  wrote  down  the  analysis  of  defendant’s 
samples  which  were  below  standard  and  gave  them  to  de¬ 
fendant,  and  it  was  held  that  defendant  was  sufficiently  in¬ 
formed  of  the  character  of  his  milk.  Com.  vs.  McCance,  176 

Mass.  292.  .  .  , 

OBTAINING  SAMPLES.  The  statute  which  gives  col¬ 
lectors  of  samples  of  milk  power  to  enter  places  where  the 
milk  is  kept  and  to  take  samples  for  analysis,  and  which  re¬ 
quires  a  sealed  sample  to  be  left  with  the  owner,  does  not 
apply  to  a  case  where  an  inspector  buys  a  sample  without 
discovering  that  he  is  an  inspector,  but  the  defendant  may 
be  convicted  on  the  proof  by  such  inspector  if  the  milk  is  be¬ 
low  legal  standard.  Com.  vs.  Coleman,  157  Mass.  460. 

DUPLICATE  SAMPLES.  The  statute  is  merely  directory 
which  requires  a  portion  of  a  sample  of  milk  taken  for  in¬ 
spection  to  be  kept  and  delivered  on  request  to  the  owner,  ana 
is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the  use  of  the  inspector  s 
testimony.  Com.  vs.  Holt,  146  Mass.  38. 

SEALING  SAMPLES.  The  statute  that  requires  all  sam¬ 
ples  of  milk  to  be  sealed  is  not  complied  with  by  putting  wax 
on  top  of  the  cork,  but  must  extend  over  the  nose  of  the  bot¬ 
tle.  Com.  vs.  Lockhardt.  144  Mass.  132. 

RIGHT  TO  TAKE  SAMPLES.  The  Legislature  alone 
can  justify  the  taking  of  samples  of  milk.  An  agent  of  a 
milk  inspector  has  no  right  to  take  samples  of  milk  against 
the  will  of  the  owner  when  he  is  not  authorized  by  the 
inspector.  It  should  be  evident  that  the  intention  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  was  that  the  inspector  should  have  the  right  to  dele¬ 
gate  their  power  to  other  persons  and  not  a  mere  conjecture. 
Com.  vs.  Smith,  141  Mass.  135. 

SAMPLES.  Under  the  law  which  provides  that  inspectors 
of  milk  shall  take  and  have  analyzed  samples  of  substances 
supposed  to  be  imitation  butter,  it  is  not  essential  to  sustain 
a  prosecution  for  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell  a 
compound  in  imitation  of  butter  that  the  inspector  save  out 
and  seal  a  portion  of  the  sample.  Com.  vs.  Rvberg,  157  Mass. 

67. 

SEALED  SAMPLES.  The  statute  of  1886  provides  that 
a  portion  of  a  sample  of  milk  taken  for  analysis  shall,  if  the 
person  taking  the  same  be  so  requested,  be  sealed  and  de- 
livered  to  the  owner.  This  provision  impliedly  repealed  the 
former  enactment  on  the  subject.  Com.  vs.  Kenneson,  143 
Mass.  418. 

COMPLAINTS.  RIGHT  TO  MAKE.  The  act  that  pro¬ 
vides  that  inspectors  of  milk  shall  be  authorized  to  institute 
proceedings  against  persons  manufacturing,  selling,  or  having 
in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  article  in  imitation  of 
yellow  butter  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk  or 
cream  does  not  limit  such  right  to  such  inspectors  alone,  but 
complaints  filed  may  be  made  by  other  parties ,  and  it  is 
held  that  a  complaint  filed  by  the  assistant,  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  not  bad  for  want  of  capacity  under  the  act. 
Com.  vs.  Mullen,  176  Mass.  132. 

MILK  SALE.  It  is  held  that  where  milk  is  delivered  to  a 
purchaser  of  a  meal  as  a  part  thereof  it  is  a  sale  of  the  milk 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  as  though  it  had  been 
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bought  and  paid  for  apart  from  said  meal.  Com.  vs.  Warren, 
160  Mass.  533. 

BRIBERY  OF  MILK  INSPECTION.  An  indictment  for 
attempted  bribery  of  a  milk  inspector  is  sufficient  if  it  sets  out 
all  necessary  facts  relating  to  his  official  position  even  though 
it  does  not  say  that  he  was  an  executive  officer  under  the 
statute  relating  to  -the  bribery  of  “any  executive,  legislative,  or 
judicial  officer.”  The  indictment  need  not  aver  that  the  act 
related  to  any  specific  matter  then  pending  before  the  judge. 
Com.  vs.  Lapham,  156  Mass.  480. 

AVERMENT  THAT  SAMPLE  WAS  ANALYZED.  It 
is  sufficient  to  aver  that  the  inspector  caused  the  specimen  to 
be  analyzed  or  otherwise  satisfactorily  tested  under  the  statute 
which  requires  inspectors  who  find  milk  adulterated  to  take 
samples  thereof  and  have  them  analyzed  and  tested.  Com. 
vs.  Lapham,  156  Mass.  480. 

PROOF  BT  ANALYSIS.  A  certain  mode  of  proof  of 
adulteration  does  not  exclude  other  modes  which  existed  be¬ 
fore.  Com.  vs.  Spear,  143  Mass.  172. 

1  ESI  BY  LACTOMETER.  In  order  to  show  that  milk 
was  adulterated  when  the  test  had  been  made  by  the  use  of 
a  lactometer  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  evidence  as  to  the 
character  of  the  instrument.  Com.  vs.  Nicholas,  10  Allen 
(Mass.)  199. 

COMPETENCY  OF  EVIDENCE.  HOW  DETERMINED. 
In  the  absence  of  statutory  provisions  covering  the  taking  of 
milk  analyzed  the  rules  determining  the  competency  of  evi¬ 
dence  shall  be  according  to  the  Common  Law.  The  evidence 
of  a  person  who  has  analyzed  the  milk  and  who  is  shown  to 
have  sufficient  skill  to  analyze  milk,  is  admissible.  Com.  vs. 
Holt,  146  Mass.  38. 

CERTIFICATE.  A  certificate  of  analysis  of  milk  by  an 
inspector  is  admissible  in  evidence,  provided  the  inspector  tes¬ 
tifies  at  the  trial  to  the  same  facts  as  stated  in  the  certificate. 

1  he  admission  of  the  certificate  as  evidence  before  an  in¬ 
spector  testifies  is  not  a  ground  for  a  new  trial.  Com.  vs. 
Waite,  11  Allen  (Mass.)  264. 

EVIDENCE.  The  evidence  showed  that  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  the  defendant’s  wagon  was  upon  a  public 
street,  and  that  it  contained  several  cans,  front  which  a  col¬ 
lector  of  samples  in  the  employ  of  the  milk  inspector  took 
a  sample  of  milk  from  a  can  not  marked  “skimmed  milk” ; 
that  an  analysis  of  the  milk  so  taken  showed  it  to  be  below 
the  legal  standard ;  such  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  an  in¬ 
tent  to  sell  the  milk  contained  in  the  wagon.  Corn.  vs.  Smith, 
142  Mass.  169. 

AVERMENT  OF  QUALI  J  Y.  Where  the  law  requires  a 
record  of  anlysis  be  made  and  preserved  as  evidence  and  a 
certificate  of  such  analysis  sworn  to  by  the  analyst  is  made 
admissible  in  evidence  against  a  defendant  an  averment  that 
the  analysis  showed  that  the  milk  was  not  of  standard  qual¬ 
ity  was  held  to  be  sufficient.  Com.  vs.  Lapham,  156  Mass. 
480. 


EVIDENCE.  Testimony  that  the  defendant  was  on  a 
wagon  which  had  a  license  and  contained  milk  cans  in  one 
of  which  was  adulterated  milk,  is  competent  evidence  eo 
show  that  he  was  in  possession  of  adulterated  milk  with  in¬ 
tent  to  sell  it.  Com.  vs.  Rowell,  146  Mass.  128. 

SALE.  To  sustain  a  conviction  under  the  statute  of  1886 
it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  glass  of  adulterated  milk  was 
sold  on  the  premises.  Com.  vs.  Vieth,  155  Mass  442;  Com  vs 
Warren,  160  Mass.  533. 

MILK.  Statutes  which  provide  “whoever  sells  or  keeps 
or  offers  for  sale  adulterated  milk,  or  milk  to  which  water 
or  other  foreign  substance  has  been  added”  throw  the  risk 
upon  the  seller  of  knowing  that  the  milk  which  he  keeps  and 
offers  for  sale  is  pure  and  unadulterated.  Under  an  indictment 
for  violation  of  such  statutes  allegation  of  proof  of  criminal 
intent  is  unnecessary.  Com.  vs  Farren,  9  Allen  (Mass  ) 
489;  Com.  vs.  Nichols,  10  Allen  (Mass.)  199;  Com.  vs.  Waite, 
11  Allen  (Mass.)  264;  Com.  vs.  Smith,  103  Mass.  444;  Com’ 
vs.  Warren,  160  Mass.  533;  Com.  vs.  Vieth,  155  Mass.  442. 
But  see  Com.  vs.  Evans,  132  Mass.  11. 

.  ADULTERATION.  It  is  necessary  to  show  in  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  person  having  in  his  possession  milk  adulterated 
with  water,  the  admixture  of  foreign  articles.  Com.  vs  Lus- 
comb,  130  Mass.  42. 

WATERED  MTLK.  If  it  is  shown  that  watered  milk  was 
sold  as  skimmed  milk  it  is  a  good  defense  to  a  prosecution  for 
selling  adulterated  milk.  Com.  vs.  Tobias,  141  Mass.  129. 

SKTMMFD  MILK.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  buyer  of 
skimmed  milk  know  it  to  be  such,  provided  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  it  is  only  duly  marked.  Com.  vs.  Smith  140  Mass  a 

WATER  ADDED  TO  SKIMMED  MTLK.  It  is  an  of¬ 
fense  to  sell  skimmed  milk  to  which  water  has  been  added. 
Com.  vs.  Wetherbee.  153  Mass,  iso 
MTLK.  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ACT  OF  SERVANT. 
If  a  servant,  in  the  course  of  his  emplovment,  sell  adulterated 


or  inferior  milk,  or  imitation  butter,  or  a  sale  by  the  master 
of  such  adulterated  or  inferior  milk  or  imitation  butter  made 
by  the  servant  without  his  knowledge,  the  master  is  criminally 
liable.  Com.  vs.  Gray,  150  Mass.  327;  Com.  vs.  Warren,  160 
Mass.  533;  Com.  vs.,  Vieth,  155  Mass.  442. 

MASTER'S  LIABILITY.  MILK.  Possession  of  adul¬ 
terated  milk  by  servant  is  possession  by  the  master,  and  he 
may  be  prosecuted  for  having  the  same.  Com.  vs.  Proctor, 
165  Mass.  38. 

RESTAURANT  KEEPERS.  NOTICE.  The  law  requir¬ 
ing  restaurant  keepers  to  furnish  their  guests  with  notice 
that  oleomargarine  or  butterine  is  used  instead  of  butter  is 
not  complied  witji  by  hanging  up  a  sign  reading  “butterine 
used  only  here,”  nor  by  having  the  words  “Only  fine  butterine 
used  here”  printed  on  the  bill  of  fare,  if  the  guest  does  not 
read  the  sign  or  examine  the  bill  of  fare.  Com.  vs.  Stewart, 
159  Mass.  1 13. 

VALIDITY  (OLEOMARGARINE  LAW).  The  legisla¬ 
ture  has  powrer  to  pass  laws  to  regulate  the  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Com.  vs.  Huntley,  156  Mass.  236. 

LICENSE  TO  SELL.  Oleomargarine  and  butterine  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  which  provides  that  per¬ 
sons  may  carry  and  expose  for  sale  fruits,  provisions,  etc., 
without  a  license.  They  are  held  to  be  provisions.  Com.  vs. 
Lutton,  157  Mass.  392. 

SAMPLES.  Where  the  defendant  is  charged  with  exposing 
for  sale  oleomargarine  in  imitation  of  butter  and  it  is  shown 
that  he  had  oleomargarine  in  imitation  of  butter  in  his  store, 
but  kept  it  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen  by  customers,  it  is  held 
that  such  facts  shown  are  insufficient  to  support  a  conviction 
and  that  they  do  not  constitute  an  exposure  for  sale  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  Com.  vs.  Byrnes,  158  Mass.  172. 

SAMPLES.  ILLEGAL  TAKING.  Even  though  a  sample 
is  _  taken  from  the  defendant  in  an  illegal  manner,  it  is  ad¬ 
missible  as  evidence  in  a  prosecution  for  exposing  for  sale 
oleomargarine  in  imitation  of  butter.  Com.  vs.  Byrnes,  158 
Mass.  172. 

OLEOMARGARINE  LA\V  (CONSTRUCTION).  A 
statute  which  provides  that  on  “both  sides  of”  a  wagon  selling 
oleomargarine  there  shall  be  a  “placard  in  uncondensed  gothic 
letters,  not  less  than  three  inches  in  length  ‘Licensed  to  sell 
oleomargarine’”;  is  not  complied  with  by  putting  the  placard 
on  the  inside  of  a  covered  vehicle.  Com.  vs.  Crane,  137  Mass 
218. 

CRIMINAL  INTENTION  NEED  NOT  BE  SHOWN.  It 
is.  unnecessary  in  a  prosecution  for  selling  oleomargarine 
without  giving  the  purchaser  express  notice  that  it  is  such, 
to  show  a  criminal  intention.  Com.  vs.  Gray,  150  Mass.  327. 

LABEL  LAW.  Held  not  to  be  a  violation  of  the  law,  re¬ 
quiring  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  package  in  which  butterine  is 
sold  to  be  plainly  so  marked  to  sell  from  such  a  package  when 
the  cover  has  been  temporarily  removed.  Com.  vs.  Bean,  140 
Mass.  172. 


CUSTOM  DECISIONS. 

SUITS  4143-4.  —  Fungus  —  Chinese  Vegetables.  —  Kwong 
Yuen  Shing  &  Co.  v.  United  States  (4143)  and  Kwong  Tai 
Chong  v.  United  States  (4144).  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  October  2,  1906. 
On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers. 

Decision  affirmed  by  consent.  The  article  in  question  con¬ 
sisted  of  dried  fungus  used  by  the  Chinese  for  food.  The 
Board  held  it  dutiable  as  a  vegetable  in  its  natural  state  un¬ 
der  paragraph  257,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  the  importers  con¬ 
tended  that  it  was  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  617  as  a 
crude  vegetable  substance.  For  decision  below  see  G.  A.  6184 
(T.  D.  26812). 

NO.  13045  — Herring.— Protest  205830-21483  of  Swedish  Pro¬ 
duce  Company  against  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collec¬ 
tor  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Chicago.  Before  Board  1 
(Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers; 
Sharretts,  G.  A.,  absent),  October  9,  1906.  Opinion  by 
Lunt,  G.  A. 

The  merchandise,  invoiced  as  herrings  in  tomato  and 
filetted  herrings,  was  classified  under  paragraph  258,  tariff 
act  of  1897,  as  anchovies  or  sardines,  and  was  claimed  by 
the  importers  to  be  dutiable  as  fish  in  tins  at  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  same  paragraph.  Protest  sustained,  it  ap¬ 
pearing  that  the  fish  were  not  in  fact  anchovies  or  sardines. 
NO.  13046.— Dried  Lizards— Drugs.— Protests  187697,  etc.,  of 
Po  Sang  Tong  &  Co.  et  al.  against  the  assessment  of  duty 
by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts.  and  McClelland,  Gen¬ 
eral  Appraisers ;  Sharretts,  G.  A.,  absent),  October  9, 
1906.  Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.  A. 

Protests  sustained  on  the  authority  of  G.  A.  6437  (T.  D. 
27601),  relating  to  dried  lizards. 
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Premium  Ham,  dip  in  cold  water.,  lightly 
dry  on  a  cloth,  broil  quickly  over  a  hot  tire. 
Put  in  frying  pan  a  lump  of  butter  and  one 
of  Silver  Leaf  lard  sufficient  to  cover  bot¬ 
tom  of  pan  when  melted.  Break  each  egg 
into  a  saucer,  then  slide  carefully  into  hot 
grease.  Cook  gently  till  desired  degree  of 
hardness  is  obtained.  If  cooked  rapidly, 
grease  becomes  too  hot  and  eggs  will  be 
dark  around  edges,  whereas  they  should 
be  milky  white.  Serve  around  Ham  on  a 
platter  and  garnish  with  sprigs  of  parsley. 
(If  you  use  the  ham  grease  for  frying  the 
eggs,  they  will  be  dai  k  and  greasy  looking.) 
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TRIU 


PHANT 
RESULT 


WHEAT  FLAKE  CELERY 

FOOD 

is  the  triumphant  result  of  forty  years  ot  earnest  effort 
devoted  entirely  to  the  science  of  pure  foods.  The  supe¬ 
riority  of  Dr.  Price’s  Food  over  other  cereal  foods  cannot 
be  questioned.  It’s  the  kind  of  food  that  strengthens  the 
the  nerves,  restores  tone  to  inactive  muscles  and  assists 
in  establishing  healthy  action  to  the  bowels. 

Palatable -Nutritious -Easy  of  Digestion  and  Ready  ta  . 

Can  be  served  hot.  Put  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes;  or  cook  in  boiling  milk  to  a  i 

luc  a  package  mv  signature 

. ..  °  on  every 


All  Grocers 


package 


& 


the: 

\mm  Food  Laboratory 

1235-1240  Caxton  Bids*.  334  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO 

TELEPHONE  HARRISON  2473 

SPECIALTIES 

Food  Stuffs;  Water  —  Potable,  Mineral. 
Boiler;  Drugs,  Liquors,  Food  Colors  and 
Preservatives,  Cattle  Feeds,  Fertilizers. 

Technical  information  as  to  requirements  of  State 
Food,  Drug,  Fertilizer  and  Stock  Food  Laws. 


INDUSTRIAL 

Factory  Processes,  Factory  Investigations, 
Chemical  Patents  Perfected,  Practical 
Receipts,  Soap  and  Glycerine,  Paints  and 
Oils,  Utilization  of  Bi-Products,  Toxicologi¬ 
cal  Work,  Infant  and  Invalid  Foods. 


/A 

j|k  \ 

mss#*  sjessssx 

The  discriminating  housewives  of 
America  know  that  the  log  cabin  can 
contains  syrup  of  superior  quality. 

The  can  is  distinctive,  and  so  is 
the  syrup.  Log  Cabin  Syrup  has 
a  uniform,  delicious  and  wholesome 
flavor  that  delights  all  who  use  it. 


Your  Grocer  Sells  It. 


The  Towle  Maple  Syrup  company 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


CHICAGO,  DECEMBER  15,  1906 


10c.  Per  Copy 
Monthly  $1.00*  Per  Year 


ARMOUR  &  COMPANY 

-  ESTABLISHED  1863 - 

CHICAGO  :  KANSAS  CITY  :  SOUTH  OMAHA  :  SIOUX  CITY  :  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  :  FORT  WORTH 


:  PACKERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  : 

DRESSED  BEEF,  PROVISIONS,  CANNED  MEATS 

and  Proprietors  of  the  following  well  known  special  Brands: 

“STAR”  HAMS  AND  BACON 

“VERIBEST”  MINCE  MEAT  DEVONSHIRE  SAUSAGE 

“VERIBEST”  PORK  AND  BEANS  SIMON  PURE  LEAF  LARD 
“VERIBEST”  TINNED  MEATS  VEGETOLE  (Lard  Substitute) 


General  Offices  :::  205  LA  SALLE  STREET  :::  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ATLAS 


Non-Poisonous  Synthetic  Colors 

ATLAS  VEGETABLE  COLORS 

IN  PASTE  OR  DRY  FORM 


Atlas  Carmine 

nZIo 

Guaranteed  absolutely  free 
from  coal  tar  matter.  Has 
no  equal  in  strength,  clearness 
or  brilliancy. 


Koncentrona 

::  ::  OUR  NEW  ::  :: 

VEGETABLE  BROWN 

To  replace  Coal  Tar  or  Iron 
Browns.  The  only  adaptable 
Vegetable  Brown,  very  strong 
and  correct  in  shade. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  <&  COMPANY 

Established  1851 

1  112  Franklin  Street.  CHICAGO  87  Park  Place.  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO,  DECEMBER  15,  1906. 


10c  Per  Copy. 
Monthly.  $1  Per  Year. 


Addresses  Delivered 

AT  THE 

TENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


OF  THE 


Association  of  State  and  National  Pood  and  Dairy 

Departments 


AT 


Hartford,  Connecticut,  July  15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th,  1906. 


PORT  INSPECTION. 

Read  before  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  17-20.  1906. 

R.  E.  DOOLITTLE, 

Chemist  New  York  Laboratoiy  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1903,  to  inspect  before 
entry  into  this  country  all  foods,  drugs,  beverages  and 
condiments  of  foreign  production  or  manufacture.  This 
law  was  embraced  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1903 
and  with  slight  amendments  has  formed  a  part  of  all 
subsequent  appropriation  acts.  Congress  at  the  last 
session  also  included  the  inspection  of  imported  foods 
under  the  general  food  law,  and  when  this  law  goes 
into  effect  January  1,  1907,  the  inspection  work  will 
probably  be  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  rather  than  the  appropriation  act.  By  the  act 
under  which  we  now  operate,  which  is  the  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  “The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  such  articles 
(foods,  drugs,  beverages,  condiments  and  ingredients 
of  such  articles)  are  being  imported  from  foreign 
countries  which  are  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  or  which  shall  be  falsely 
labeled  or  branded,  either  as  to  their  contents  or  as  to 
the  place  of  their  manufacture  or  production,  shall 


make  a  request  uoon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  samples  from  original  packages  of  such  articles 
for  inspection  and  analysis,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  open  such  original 
packages  and  deliver  specimens  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  giving  notice 
to  the  owner  or  consignee  of  such  articles,  who  may 
be  present  and  have  the  right  to  introduce  testimony; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  refuse  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  consignee  of  any  such  goods  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  reports  to  him  have  been  in¬ 
spected  and  analyzed  and  found  to  be  dangerous  to 
health  or  falsely  labeled  or  branded  either  as  to  their 
contents  or  as  to'  the  place  of  their  manufacture  or 
production,  or  which  are  forbidden  entry  or  to  be  sold, 
or  are  restricted  in  sale  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  made  or  from  which  they  are  exported.”  (Sec¬ 
tion  of  Appropriation  Act  of  June  30,  1906.) 

As  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  act,  the  in¬ 
spection  of  imported  food  products  covers  the  follow¬ 
ing  items : 

(1)  To  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  products  are 
injurious  to  health.  By  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  August  6,  1904,  a  product  is  deemed 
injurious  to  health,  first,  if  any  substance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  long  used,  well  known  condimental 
substances,  viz.,  common  salt,  spices,  sugar,  wood 
smoke  and  vinegar,  be  added  thereto  for  preserving. 
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coloring  or  other  purposes,  which  is  injurious  to 
health,  either  as  determined  by  actual  experimental 
evidence  or  in  the  predominating  opinion  of  health 
officers,  hygienists,  and  physiological  chemists ;  and 
second,  if  the  product  be  decomposed,  filthy,  decayed 
or  in  any  unfit  condition  for  human  consumption. 

(2)  The  second  item  covered  by  the  inspection  is 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  products  are  falsely 
branded  or  labeled;  1st,  in  regard  to  the  contents  of 
the  package,  and  second,  as  to  place  of  manufacture 
or  production. 

By  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  food  products  are  held  misbranded 

(a)  If  any  false  name  or  property  be  assigned 
thereto  in  the  label  directly  or  by  implication. 

(b)  If  any  false  statement  be  contained  in  the  label 


R.  E.  DOOLITTLE. 

relating  to  the  place  of  manufacture  or  production  of 
the  contents  of  the  package,  directly  or  by  implica¬ 
tion. 

(c)  If  they  be  not  of  the  nature,  substance  and 
quality  commonly  associated  with  the  name  under 
which  they  are  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

(3)  The  third  point  covered  by  the  inspection  of 
imported  food  products  is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
they  are  forbidden  entry  to  or  are  restricted  in  sale 
in  the  country  in  which  they  are  made  or  from  which 
they  are  exported.  The  Food  Inspection  Act  express¬ 
ly  forbids  entry  into  the  United  States  of  any  products 
that  are  forbidden  entry  in  the  country  where  they 
are  manufactured  or  from  which  they  are  exported. 
It  also  prohibits  entry  into  this  country  of  products 
which  are  forbidden  to  be  sold  or  are  restricted  in 
sale  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  manufactured 
or  from  which  they  are  exported. 

To  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  food  inspection  is  carried  on  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  some  practices  of  the  customs  service.  Both 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  are  concerned  in  the  execution  of  the  Im¬ 
ported  Food  Inspection  Act.  In  fact,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  the  administrative  officer.  Ship¬ 


ments  of  merchandise  are  always  in  the  custody  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  samples  are  taken  and 
delivered  for  inspection  and  analysis  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  re¬ 
fuses  the  admission  of  products  found  adulterated 
within  the  law.  Thus  both  departments  are  inter¬ 
ested  throughout  the  work. 

In  the  execution  of  the  regular  customs  law  it  is 
required  that  within  forty-eight  hours  after  a  vessel 
makes  entry  at  a  port  in  this  country  all  consignees 
of  merchandise  in  that  vessel  shall  make  entry  and 
shall  present  at  the  Custom  House  a  copy  of  the  con¬ 
sular  invoice  covering  their  respective  shipments  of 
goods.  An  invoice,  as  you  probably  know,  is  simply 
a  list  containing  the  items  of  merchandise,  together 
with  the  prices  and  all  items  of  expense,  certified  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  consular  officer  of  the  country 
from  which  the  goods  are  exported.  From  this  invoice 
the  duty  is  quickly  estimated  and  the  amount  paid  at 
once  by  the  consignee  of  the  goods.  Permits  are  issued 
in  most  cases  for  removal  from  the  dock  of  all  goods 
except  Public  Store  cases,  a  borfd  for  twice  their  value 
being  given  to  protect  the  government  and  secure  the 
return  of  the  goods  should  occasion  demand.  At  least 
one  case  in  every  ten  of  each  line  of  case  goods  is 
sent  to  the  Appraiser’s  Stores  for  the  fixing  of  values. 
The  invoice  is  also  sent  to  the  Public  Stores  and  after 
proper  recording  it  reaches  the  examiner.  It  is  while 
the  invoice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  examiner  that  the 
inspection  is  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Food  Inspection  Act.  I  may  say  that  during 
the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  imported  food  law 
all  work  was  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  its 
Washington  office.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Department  of  State  whereby  copies  of  all  invoices 
of  food  products  were  sent  direct  to  the  bureau  by 
the  American  consular  officers  of  the  different  coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  transmission  of 
samples  and  correspondence  so  inconvenienced  the  im¬ 
porters  and  the  customs  officials  that  it  was  decided 
to  try  the  plan  of  having  laboratories  at  the  principal 
ports  of  entry.  The  first  port  laboratory  was  opened 
in  the  Appraiser’s  Stores  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
September  6th,  1904.  This  was  found  to  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  the  inspection  work  and  as  a  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  at  that  port  five  more  laboratories  were  opened 
last  year  in  the  Appraiser’s  Stores  of  the  following 
cities:  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco.  Shipments  arriving  at  ports  at 
which  there  is  no  laboratory  are  still  inspected  at  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  by  means  of  the  copies  of  invoices 
sent  by  the  consular  officers.  At  the  port  laboratories 
the  inspection  is  made  by  the  examination  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  invoice  entered  for  appraisement  purposes  when 
this  invoice  is  in  the  possession  of  the  examiner  of 
the  merchandise.  The  inspecting  officer  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  visits  the  various  examiners 
having  the  appraisement  of  food  products  where  all 
invoices  are  open  for  his  inspection.  No  invoice  con¬ 
taining  an  item  of  food  product  is  permitted  to  be 
returned  by  an  examiner  until  it  has  been  inspected  by 
the  inspecting  officer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
If,  on  examining  an  invoice,  the  inspector  finds  no 
article  which  he  desires  sampled  or  further  inspected, 
he  stamps  the  invoice  “No  Sample  Desired  by  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.”  An  invoice  thus  stamped  may 
he  returned  or  passed  to  another  examiner  without 
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further  detention.  If,  however,  a  sample  is  desired, 
there  is  attached  to  the  invoice  a  small  tag  describing 
the  particular  case  from  which  a  sample  is  wanted. 
It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  examiner  to  procure  this 
sample  and  forward  it  at  once  to  the  laboratory  of  the 
department  and  also  to  notify  the  consignee  of  the 
goods  that  a  sample  has  been  taken  for  inspection  pur¬ 
poses  and  that  he  should  hold  intact  the  remainder 
of  the  shipment  until  the  examination  is  completed 
and  he  receives  further  notice  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Often  when  inspecting  an  invoice 
the  inspector  is  unable  to  decide  until  he  can  see  the 
goods  whether  or  not  a  sample  should  be  requested. 
Take  for  instance  the  question  of  labels.  Repeated 
analysis  of  certain  lines  of  merchandise  inform  an  in¬ 
spector  as  to  their  composition,  and  it  then  becomes 
a  question  of  inspection  of  labels,  with  occasional  com¬ 
plete  examination  and  analysis  of  the  new  brands  and 
grades  that  appear  from  time  to  time.  As  an  example 
of  this  line  of  goods  we  have  the  French  peas  in  which 
sulphate  of  copper  is  used  to  give  the  green  color. 
Pending  experiments  which  are  now  being  made,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  decided  that  such  prod¬ 
ucts  may  be  admitted  provided  the  label  plainly  states 
that  they  are  “Colored  (or  Prepared)  With  Sulphate 
of  Copper.”  The  inspecting  officer,  therefore,  having 
at  hand  an  invoice  covering  a  consignment  of  French 
or  Belgium  peas,  has  but  to  determine  in  most  in¬ 
stances  whether  or  not  the  label  bears  this  notification 
of  the  presence  of  copper.  To  provide  for  this  form  of 
inspection  it  has  been  arranged  that  by  attaching  a 
detention  slip  to  an  invoice  the  inspector’s  attention 
will  be  called  to  the  Public  Store  cases  covered  by  that 
invoice  when  they  are  opened  for  appraisement  by 
the  examiner  of  customs.  Of  course,  any  or  all  cases 
may  be  ordered  to  Public  Stores,  though  in  general, 
as  I  stated  before,  one  case  in  every  ten  of  each  dififer- 
ent  line  of  products  is  ordered  to  Public  Stores  at  the 
time  entry  is  made.  The  inspector,  when  making  his 
visits  to  "the  examiner,  makes  what  we  call  the  floor 
inspection.  He  looks  over  the  contents  of  the  various 
Public  Stores  cases,  and  where  goods  are  found  prop¬ 
erly  labeled  according  to  the  results  of  previous  anal¬ 
yses,  he  releases  them  by  stamping  the  invoice  in  the 
usual  manner.  Should  a  case  be  found  not  properly 
labeled  or  from  which  he  desires  samples  for  any  other 
purpose,  the  detention  is  made  and  sample  requested  in 
the  regular  way.  What  has  been  said  of  the  peas  and 
beans  applies,  of  course,  to  many  other  lines  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  form  of  inspection  greatly  facilitates  the 
work  bv  lessening  the  number  of  samples  sent  to  the 
laboratory  for  analysis.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  at  a  port  like  New  York,  with  the  small  force  avail¬ 
able  under  the  appropriation  Congress  has  made  for 
food  inspection  work,  to  analyze  samples  from  all  ship¬ 
ments  of  scarcely  any  one  line  of  products.  The  floor 
inspection  becomes  more  and  more  important  as  new 
lines  of  work  are  covered  and  the  manufacturer  and 
importer  learn  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  govern 
their  products  accordingly.  At  the  port  of  New  York 
we  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  cover  nearly  all  of  the 
different  lines  of  food  products.  To  one  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Customs  service  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  the 
volume  of  merchandise  that  passes  through  a  port  like 
New  York.  About  75  per  cent  of  all  the  products 
brought  into  this  country  passes  through  that  port. 
Probably  an  average  of  over  10,000  invoices  of  food 
products  alone  are  entered  every  month  of  the  busy 
season,  which  extends  from  the  first  of  September  to 


about  the  first  of  May.  I  have  seen  invoices  of  wines 
on  which  the  duty  alone  amounted  to  over  $5,000.  I 
speak  of  this  that  you  may  gain  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  inspection  work  and  perhaps  better  ap¬ 
preciate  the  difficulties  that  naturally  arise  from  the 
execution  of  a  law  that  involves  so  great  and  varied 
interests.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  in  every  detail 
of  the  food  inspection  work  that  there  shall  be  no  con¬ 
flict  with  the  customs  service  or  delay  in  the  handling 
of  the  merchandise,  otherwise  the  work  of  the  port 
would  be  blocked  in  a  very  short  time.  When  steps 
were  first  taken  to  inaugurate  the  inspection  work 
there  was  great  fear  among  some  of  the  Customs  offi¬ 
cials  that  the  whole  Customs  service  would  be  dis¬ 
rupted,  and  Dr.  Wiley  and  Dr.  Bigelow  could  give  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  many  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  and  overcome  before  the  work  was  gotten 
under  way.  The  department  adopted  the  policy  of 
taking  up  only  a  few  lines  of  products  that  could  be 
well  handled  and  making  the  inspection  complete  in 
every  respect  along  the  line  under  the  examination. 
Of  course,  at  any  time  and  without  notice  one  line  of 
products  may  be  discontinued  and  another  taken  up, 
although  a  line  of  products  that  has  once  been  thor¬ 
oughly  covered  is  never  afterward  entirely  dropped, 
as  the  floor  inspection  and  occasional  analyses  of  sus¬ 
pected  samples  serves  to  keep  them  under  proper  con¬ 
trol.  The  port  laboratories  receive  direct  from  the 
consular  officers  of  the  different  countries  copies  of 
all  invoices  covering  food  products  entering  that  port. 
This  copy  of  the  invoice  is  accompanied  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  shipper  as  to  the  place  where  the  products 
are  grown  and  manufactured  and  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  preservatives,  coloring  matter  or  other  added 
substances.  The  examination  of  these  invoices  assists 
in  keeping  the  inspector  informed  as  to  the  character 
of  the  goods  entering  the  port. 

To  return  more  particularly  to  the  details  of  the 
system  of  inspection.  If  a  sample  be  requested  from 
a  shipment  of  merchandise  by  the  inspector  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
customs  examiner  to  obtain  the  said  sample  and  deliver 
the  same  to  the  port  laboratory.  There  the  necessary 
examination  is  made  and  if  found  pure  the  consignee 
is  notified  that  the  examination  has  been  completed  and 
that  the  shipment  represented  by  same  will  not  be  fur¬ 
ther  detained  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  a 
sample  is  found  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  the  Collector  of  Customs  is  requested  to  secure 
actual  custody  of  the  goods  and  the  importer  is  notified 
of  the  finding  of  the  examination  and  a  time  set  at 
which  he  may  be  present  and  introduce  testimony  re¬ 
garding  the  case  at  hand.  In  the  meantime  a  report 
of  the  findings  of  the  port  laboratory,  together  with  a 
sample  of  the  merchandise,  are  sent  to  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  at  Washington  for  verification.  The  evi¬ 
dence  introduced  by  the  importer,  the  declaration  of 
the  shipper,  the  laboratory  results,  in  fact  all  matters 
relating  to  or  bearing  on  the  case  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  making  the  final  decision.  If  it  be  decided 
that  the  goods  are  entitled  to  entry  the  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  port  is  notified  accordingly  and  re¬ 
quested  to  release  the  shipment  under  whatever  restric¬ 
tions  may  be  decided  upon.  If  it  be  decided  that  the 
goods  are  not  entitled  to  entry  the  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  is  so  notified  and  he  is  requested  to  secure  their 
reshipment  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
No  penalty  is  imposed  for  bringing  adulterated  goods 
into  the  United  States.  The  loss  of  the  goods  and  the 
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•expense  incurred  in  securing  their  reshipment  has  been 
found  to  be  quite  as  effective  in  enforcing  the  provi- 
.sions  of  the  law. 

The  enforcement  of  the  food  inspection  law  has 
produced  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the 
products  brought  into  this  country.  At  New  York  we 
have  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  following 
lines  of  products:  Vinegars,  jellies,  jams  and  fruit 
preserves,  canned  vegetables,  tinned  and  potted  meats, 
fish  in  olive  oil,  olive  oil  itself,  and  egg  products.  Con¬ 
siderable  has  also  been  done  or  is  under  way  in  the 
following  lines  :  Macaroni,  chocolates  and  cocoas,  non¬ 
alcoholic  beverages  and  certain  lines  of  spices  and 
condiments.  As  a  result  of  the  inspection  of  these 
lines  of  products  many  importers  are  bringing  in  a 
much  better  grade  of  products,  the  use  of  adulterants 
being  discontinued  altogether.  Officers  have  made 
no  change  in  the  quality  of  the  products,  but  have  al¬ 
tered  their  labels  in  manner  necessary  to  'correctly  in¬ 
form  the  purchaser  of  the  exact  character  of  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  the  adulter¬ 
ants  found  in  the  different  products  in  the  course  of 
■our  work.  Suffice  to  say  that  in  general  they  were  the 
same  as  commonly  used  in  domestic  goods.  So-called 
“pure  wine  vinegar”  was  found  in  some  instances  to 
be  the  ordinary  distilled  product  colored  with  caramel. 
Jellies,  jams  and  preserves  often  contained  glucose  and 
salicylic  acid.  Sardines  bearing  the  impressive  label 
“packed  in  pure  olive  oil"  were  found  to  be  packed 
In  a  mixture  of  oils  of  which  cottonseed  formed  the 
main  portion,  though  more  often  peanut  oil  and  sesame 
were  used.  A  product  not  so  commonly  met  with  in 
the  state  food  control  work  and  with  which  we  had 
•considerable  experience  was  what  was  known  as  liquid 
egg.  Liquid  egg  is  simply  the  whole  egg  after  the 
removal  of  the  shell.  Soon  after  the  laboratory  at 
New  York  was  established  it  was  discovered  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  of  this  product  were  being  entered  at 
that  port  each  year  and.  that  it  was  preserved  with 
from  three  per  cent  to  five  per  cent  of  borax.  One 
shipment  was  found  which  was  preserved  with  fluor¬ 
ides.  The  product  came  mostly  from  China  and  was 
used  by  the  large  restaurants  and  bakeries  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  understand  it  has  also  been  used  or  at  least 
experimented  with  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomar¬ 
garine.  By  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
all  products  of  this  class  were  prohibited  entry  on  and 
after  December  15,  1904.  Attempts  have  since  been 
made  to  bring  it  in  in  a  frozen  condition,  but  this  was 
not  a  success  and  the  plan  was  soon  abandoned. 

Of  course,  the  port  inspection  work  has  but  nicely 
begun.  There  are  many  and  important  lines  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  touched  upon.  Every  few  days 
important  matters  come  to  the  attention  of  the  de¬ 
partment  that  demand  thorough  investigation  before 
the  real  inspection  work  can  be  commenced.  In  fact, 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  investigation  to 
be  done  before  any  new  line  of  inspection  can  be  taken 
up.  The  work  of  the  port  laboratory  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  analysis  of  samples  from  shipments 
inspected.  Research  on  composition  of  certain  prod¬ 
ucts,  detection  of  adulterants  and  methods  of  analysis 
must  be  kept  constantly  under  wav.  Much,  however, 
is  being  accomplished  and  with  the  growth  of  the  work 
and  the  co-operation  that  will  come  from  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  national  food  law  it  is  hoped  that  better 
and  greater  results  will  accompany  the  work  in  the 
future. 


SULPHITES  IN  FOOD. 

DR.  CHARLES  D.  HOWARD,  CHEMIST,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Food  chemists  are  well  aware  of  the  extensive  use 
now  being  made  of  sulphurous  acid  and  its  combina¬ 
tions  for  preserving  and  bleaching  purposes.  It  is 
now  nothing  unusual  to  find  this  compound  present 
in  comparatively  large  quantities  in  such  articles  as 
dried  apricots,  prunes,  citron  and  dessicated  cocoanut ; 
in  certain  meat  products  and  in  ketchups  and  table 
sauces ;  in  all  kinds  of  malt  liquors,  and  also  in 
molasses  and  syrups  and  in  all  the  cheaper  grades  of 
candy.  Thus  the  number  of  foods  containing  this 
compound  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  added  directly 
or  indirectly,  is  very  large,  and  more  than  once  the 
question  has  arisen  with  us  as  regards  the  minimum 
amounts  that  should  be  recognized  as  adulteration. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  sulphurous  acid  is 
present  in  the  finished  product  as  a  result  of  its  use 
in  the  raw  materials  from  which  such  product  has 
been  prepared.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with 
malt  liquors,  and,  while  our  observations  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  is  practically  no  beer  on  sale  in 
New  Hampshire  to-day  that  does  not  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  sulphurous  acid,  nevertheless,  the  brewers 
will  most  strenuously  urge  that  they  do  not  use  a 
grain  of  preservative  of  any  kind. 

The  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  beer  may  be 
explained  in  at  least  three  ways :  ( 1 )  Its  direct  addi¬ 

tion  for  preservative  purposes  :  (2)  its  introduction  in 
the  glucose,  where  such  is  used,  and  (3)  the  presence 
of  this  compound  in  the  hops  employed  in  brewing. 
Recent  examinations  made  by  us  of  hops  show  the 
presence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  very  considerable 
quantity.  Thus,  in  a  kilogram  of  hops  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  there  was  found  no  less  than  3.264  grams  of 
sulphurous  acid.  Hops  from  Washington  state 
showed  2.1 12  grams,  and  from  Oregon,  2.176  grams. 
A  sample  of  Bavarian,  crop  of  1905,  contained  2.368 
grams,  while  Bohemian  hops  showed  2.304  grams  to 
the  kilogram.  A  somewhat  remarkable  fact  was 
that  in  a  nice  looking  lot  of  hops,  grown  in  New 
York  state,  and  forwarded  with  the  other  samples 
showed  no  trace  whatever  of  sulphurous  acid. 

In  this  connection,  I  find  that  it  is  the  custom  in 
some  states  to  take  no  account  of  sulphurous  acid 
below  a  certain  arbitrarily  fixed  minimum  quantity, 
while  in  others  the  matter  of  the  accidental  presence 
of  this  compound  in  malt  liquors  seems  to  have,  as  yet, 
received  no  recognition  whatever. 

Another  article  at  present  highly  adulterated  by 
S02  is  glucose — especially  the  confectioner’s  variety. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  public’s  attention  was  called 
to  this  fact  by  Dr.  Winton  several  years  ago,  yet 
to-day  the  average  lot  of  confectioner’s  glucose  will 
lie  found  heavily  loaded  with  S02 — as  much  as  one 
and  one-half  to  two  grams  of  the  gas  to  the  kilogram 
of  syrup  being  nothing  unusual.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  candymakers  are  now  having  pressed  upon 
them  preparations  intended  to  allow  of  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  glucose  being  incorporated  in  the  candy  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible  without  causing  sticki¬ 
ness.  Investigation  of  two  of  these  preparations,  sold 
under  the  names  of  “Avizol”  and  “Cyrantis,”  indicate 
that  they  are  nothing  more  than  saturated  solutions 
of  bisulphites. 

Of  the  forty  samples  of  molasses  examined  by  us 
during  the  past  three  months,  there  was  not  one  that 
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failed  to  show  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  some 
quantity.  Of  the  thirty-seven  samples  in  which  this 
adulterant  was  estimated  quantitatively  the  amount 
was  found  to  range  from  four  milligrams  to  ninety- 
four  milligrams  sulphurous  acid  in  ioo  grams  of 
molasses,  the  average  quantity  found  being  thirty 
milligrams  in  ioo  grams,  or  three-tenths  of  a  gram 
per  kilogram.  As  certain  molasses  jobbers  have  con¬ 
tended  that  in  view  of  the  present  almost  universal 
distribution  of  sulphites  in  food  products,  we  would 
find  this  compound  present  in  the  various  grades  of 
sugars,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  examination  of 
one  very  dark  sample  of  brown  sugar  showed  the 
presence  of  three  milligrams  only  of  SOa,  while  a 
sample  of  light  brown  sugar  and  two  samples  of 
granulated  failed  to  show  the  slightest  trace  of  sul¬ 
phites.  This  latter  has  also  been  our  experience  with 


regard  to  all  the  maple  syrups  on  which  this  test 
has  been  made. 

Another  impurity  of  apparently  common  occurrence 
in  molasses  is  zinc.  While  the  presence  of  slight 
traces  of  this  metal  is  doubtless  to  be  expected  and 
is  probably  not  objectionable,  vet  the  quantity  of 
such  appearing  in  the  molasses  on  sale  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is,  in  my  estimation,  altogether  too  great  to  be 
passed  over.  Thus,  but  eleven  out  of  the  thirty-five 
samples  examined  for  zinc  failed  to  give  a  test  for 
this  metal.  Of  the  nearly  70  per  cent  thus  found 
contaminated,  the  quantity  of  zinc  present,  calculated 
as  metal,  was  found  to  range  from  a  trace  to  fifty 
milligrams  in  100  grams,  or  one-half  gram  of  metal 
to  the  kilogram.  In  the  four  samples  of  sugar 
examined  no  trace  of  zinc  was  discovered.  A  number 
of  examinations  was  also  made  for  tin  salts,  but  in 
most  cases  the  quantity  indicated  was  but  slight. 


THE  NEW  IOWA  FOOD  LAW. 


BY  H.  R.  WRIGHT,  STATE  FOOD  AND  DAIRY  COMMISSIONER. 


Editor  American  Food  Journal: — 

For  a  good  many  years  we  have  been  assured  that 
Iowa  was  not  sufifering  because  of  lack  of  food  leg¬ 
islation  ;  that  the  state  was  hot,  as  a  few  so-called 
cranks  alleged,  a  safe  place  for  disposing  of  goods 
condemned  in  other  states.  For  eight  successive  bi¬ 


HON.  II .  R.  WRIGHT. 

ennial  sessions  of  our  General  Assembly  the  advocates 
of  economy  in  state  expenditures  for  the  public  good 
have  succeeded  in  preventing  any  legislation  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sale  of  adulterated  food  in  this  state.  Last 
winter  the  ninth  attempt  to  enact  a  pure  food  law 
was  not  only  successful  but  not  a  single  vote  in  either 
house  was  cast  against  the  measure. 


Our  law  is  fashioned  after  the  national  law,  except 
that  it  does  not  include  medicines  or  drugs.  The 
statute  also  has  a  specific  provision  that  all  adul¬ 
terated  foods  that  are  “mixtures,  compounds,  imita¬ 
tions  or  blends,”  also  baking  powders,  shall  not  only 
be  labeled  to  show  their  exact  character,  but  also  to 
show  their  constituents  and  the  form  of  words 
and  minimum  sized  type  to  be  used  are  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  statute.  The  object  of  specify¬ 
ing-  the  exact  form  of  the  required  statement 
of  the  names  of  ingredients,  is,  of  course,  to 
prevent  the  ingenious  mixers  of  foods  from 
attaching  a  label  that  would  comply  with  the 
letter  but  not  the  spirit  of  the  law.  This  pro¬ 
vision  also  serves  the  purpose  of  securing  uni¬ 
formity  in  labels,  so  that  the  consumer,  once 
learning  the  form  of  expression  to  be  expected 
upon  foods  of  the  classes  mentioned,  will  more 
easily  read  the  label  and  acquire  the  knowledge 
he  ought  to  have  before  purchasing  the  article. 

The  food  supply  of  Iowa  has  already  been 
much  improved  by  the  passage  of  this  law.  al¬ 
though  no  prosecutions  have  been  brought  up 
to  this  date.  There  was  considerable  room 
for  improvement  and  a  very  large  number  of 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  label  goods  to  conform  to  the 
law.  By  reason  of  this  attitude  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  Iowa  has  already  vastly  improved. 

The  general  policy  of  the  food  and  dairy 
department  of  this  state  will  be  to  hold  the 
manufacturer  responsible  for  food  adultera¬ 
tions  where  possible,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  hold 
responsible  the  wholesaler  or  jobber.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  food  law  is  to  purify  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  people,  not  simply,  to  multiply  pros¬ 
ecutions.  Our  work  has  been  along  the  line  of 
requiring  that  the  right  kind  of  goods  be  sent  into  the 
state  by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  evident,  of  course, 
that  the  manufacturer  with  a  reputation  to  sustain 
very  quickly  puts  his  goods  right.  We  have  discov¬ 
ered,  however,  already  that  there  are  those  who  seem 
to  assume  that  the  whole  matter  is  more  or  less  of  a 
bluff,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  take  chances  on 
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future  prosecutions.  The  undersigned  has  a  surprise 
in  store  for  a  number  of  such  firms. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  retailer  and  jobber  are  to  be  relieved  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  have  been  astonished  at  the  peculiar  at¬ 
titude  of  some  retailers,  who  have  apparently  assumed 
that  the  manufacturer  and  wholesaler  will  pay  all 
fines  and  protect  him,  no  matter  what  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Statements  such  as  above,  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  will  be  held  responsible  seem,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  to  have  been  taken  as  a  promise  that  no  re¬ 
tailer  will  be  molested.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  retailer  will  have  plenty  of  responsibilitv  in 
connection  with  the  labeling  of  mixed  and  compound 
articles  sold  from  the  bulk  packages,  such  as  lard  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  compounds,  compound  maple  sugar,  im¬ 
itation  cider  vinegar,  and  similar  articles. 

However,  •  the  great  majority  of  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  in  this  state  appear  to  be 
very  greatly  interested  in  the  pure  food  law  and  its 
enforcement,  and  it  is  only  the  exceptional  individual 
who  is  careless  or  reckless.  Altogether,  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  much  encouraged  over  the  general  attitude 
of  those  who  deal  in  food  products  in  this  state. 

This  department  expects  to  give  the  widest  possible 
publicity  to  the  information  it  may  secure  in  regard  to 


food  products,  as  well  as  to  circulate  general  informa¬ 
tion  in  regaid  to  the  probable  or  possible  adultera¬ 
tions  of  foods,  to  the  general  end  that  the  public  may 
be  intelligently  informed  as  to  the  classes  of  goods  or 
brands  of  goods  liable  to  be  adulterated  and  learn  what 
they  may  expect  from  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Although  the  law  became  effective  last  July,  it  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  exempting  all  goods  which 
had  been  purchased  or  received  ’•  by  Iowa  deal¬ 
ers  before  July  ist,  last,  and  for  that  reason  not  all 
goods  now  on  our  markets  actually  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  statute.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that 
all  reputable  concerns  are  making  a  great  effort  to 
get  rid  of  all  illegal  goods  and  to  replace  them  with 
goods  that  comply  with  the  statute. 

It  is  entirely  too  early  to  prophesy  very  definitely  in 
regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Iowa  statute,  but  we 
believe  that  the  law  is  well  written,  that  it  will  cover 
most  cases  of  flagrant  adulterations,  that  it  will  result 
in  the  proper  labeling  of  a  very  great  number  of  mix¬ 
tures  and  compounds  and  imitations,  and  that  its  net 
result  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  state. 
The  unanimity  of  the  demand  for  the  law  and  the  in¬ 
terest  which  our  people  take  in  its  enforcement  make  it 
certain  that  it  will  accomplish  what  was  expected 
of  it.  H.  R.  Wright. 


NEW  FOOD  INSPECTION  DECISIONS  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  FOOD-INSPECTION  DECISIONS. 

From  the  tenor  of  many  inquiries  received  in  this 
Department  it  appears  that  many  persons  suppose  that 
the  answers  to  inquiries  addressed  to  this  Department, 
either  in  letters  or  in  published  decisons,  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30, 
1906.  The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  inquiries 
received  by  this  Department : 

“Must  we  stamp  all  goods  as  conforming  to  the 
drug  and  food  law,  whether  they  have  alcohol  and 
narcotics  therein,  or  not? 

“On  a  brand  of  salad  oil,  which  is  a  winter-strain 
cotton-seed  oil,  can  it  be  sold  under  the  brand  of  salad 
oil,  or  must  it  state  that  it  is  cotton-seed  oil?” 

It  seems  highly  desirable  that  an  erroneous  opinion 
of  this  kind  should  be  corrected.  The  opinions  or 
decisions  of  this  Department  do  not  add  anything  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  nor  take  anything  awav  from 
them.  They,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  rules  and  regulations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  decisions  and  opinions  referred  to  express  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  this  Department  in  relation  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  law  and  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  they 
are  published  for  the  information  of  the  officials  of 
the  Department  who  may  be  charged  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  law  and  especially  to  acquaint  manufac¬ 
turers,  jobbers  and  dealers  with  the  attitude  of  this 
Department  in  these  matters.  They  are,  therefore, 
issued  more  in  an  advisory  than  in  a  mandatory  spirit. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  deal¬ 
ers  interpret  the  rules  and  regulations  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  interpreted  by  this  Department, 
and  follow  that  interpretation  in  their  business  trans¬ 


actions,  no  prosecution  will  lie  against  them.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  show  that  the  secretary  of  argiculture 
must  himself  come  to  a  decision  in  every  case  before 
a  prosecution  can  be  initiated,  since  it  is  on  his  report 
that  the  district  attorney  is  to  begin  a  prosecution  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  so  far  as  possible  it  is  advisable  that  the  opinions 
of  this  Department  respecting  the  questions  which 
arise  may  be  published.  It  may  often  occur  that  the 
opinion  of  this  Department  is  not  that  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  jobber  or  dealer.  I11  this  case  there  is  no 
obligation  resting  upon  the  manufacturer,  jobber,  or 
dealer  to  follow  the  line  of  procedure  marked  out  or 
indicated  by  the  opinion  of  this  Department.  Each  one 
is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion  and  interpretation  and 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  harmony 
therewith. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  in  reaching  opinions 
and  decisions  on  these  cases  the  Department  keeps 
constantly  in  view  the  two  great  purposes  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act,  namely,  to  prevent  misbranding  and  to 
prohibit  adulteration.  From  the  tenor  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  received  at  this  Department  and  from  the 
oral  hearings  which  have  been  held,  it  is  evident  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  manufacturers,  job¬ 
bers  and  dealers  of  this  country  are  determined  to  do 
their  utmost  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
to  support  it  in  every  particular,  and  to  accede  to  the 
opinions  of  this  Department  respecting  its  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  publication  of 
the  opinions  and  decisions  of  the  Department  will 
lead  to  the  avoidance  of  litigation  which  might  arise 
due  to  decisions  which  may  be  reached  by  this  Depart¬ 
ment  indicating  violations  of  the  act,  violations  which 
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would  not  have  occurred  had  the  opinions  and  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Department  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  offender. 

JAMES  WILSON, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  i,  1906. 


BLENDED  WHISKIES. 

Many  letters  are  received  by  the  department  mak¬ 
ing  inquiries  concerning  the  proper  method  of  label¬ 
ing  blended  whisky.  Manufacturers  are  anxious  to 
know  the  construction  placed  by  the  department  upon 
this  particular  part  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of 
June  30,  1906,  and  to  ascertain  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  the  words  “blended  whisky”  or  “whiskies”  may 
be  used.  The  following  quotation  from  one  of  these 
letters  presents  a  particular  case  of  a  definite  char¬ 
acter  : 

“On  account  of  the  uncertainty  prevailing  in  our 
trade  at  the  present  time  as  to  how  to  proceed  under 
the  pure  food  law  and  regulations  regarding  what 
will  be  considered  a  blend  of  whiskies,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  expressing  to  you  to-day  two  samples  of 
whisky  made  up  as  follows : 

“Sample  A  contains  51  per  cent  of  Bourbon  whisky 
and  49  per  cent  of  neutral  spirits.  In  this  sample  a 
small  amount  of  burnt  sugar  is  used  for  coloring,  and 
a  small  amount  of  prune  juice  is  used  for  flavoring, 
neither  of  which  increases  the  volume  to  any  great 
extent. 

“Sample  B  contains  51  per  cent  of  neutral  spirits 
and  49  per  cent  of  Bourbon  whisky.  Burnt  sugar  is 
used  for  coloring,  and  prune  juice  is  used  for  flavor¬ 
ing,  neither  of  which  increases  the  volume  to  any 
great  extent. 

“I  have  marked  these  packages  ‘blended  whiskies’ 
and  want  your  ruling  as  to  whether  it  is  proper  to  thus 
brand  and  label  such  goods. 

“My  inquiry  is  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  large 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  trade  that  I  represent.” 

In  a  subsequent  letter  from  the  same  writer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additional  statement  is  made : 

“The  reason  for  wanting  your  decision  or  ruling- 
in  this  matter  is  just  this:  No  house  in  the  trade  can 
afford  to  put  out  goods  and  run  the  risk  of  seizure  and 
later  litigation  'by  the  government  on  account  of  the 
odium  that  would  be  attached  in  fighting  the  food  and 
drugs  act.” 

The  question  presented  is  whether  neutral  spirits 
may  be  added  to  Bourbon  whisky  in  varying  quan¬ 
tities,  colored  and  flavored,  and  the  resulting  mixture 
be  labeled  “blended  whiskies.”  To  permit  the  use  of 
the  word  “whiskies”  in  the  described  mixture  is  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  flavor  and  color  can  be  added  to  neutral  spirits 
and  the  resulting  mixture  be  labeled  “whisky.”  The 
department  is  of  opinion  that  the  mixtures  presented 
can  not  legally  be  labeled  either  “blended  whiskies” 
or  “blended  whisky.”  The  use  of  the  plural  of  the 
word  “whisky”  in  the  first  case  is  evidently  improper 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  only  one  whisky  in  the 
mixture.  If  neutral  spirit,  also  known  as  cologne 
spirit,  silent  spirit,  or  alcohol,  be  diluted  with  water 
to  a  proper  proof  for  consumption  and  artificially  col¬ 
ored  and  artificially  flavored,  it  does  not  become  a 
whisky,  but  a  “spurious  imitation”  thereof,  not  entirelv 
unlike  that  defined  in  section  3244,  Revised  Statutes. 
The  mixture  of  such  an  imitation  with  a  genuine 
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article  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  like  sub¬ 
stances  within  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  law. 

James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  1,  1906. 


STATEMENT  ON  ABOVE  RULING  BY  MR 
JULIUS  FREIBURG  COUNCIL  OHIO  WINE 
AND  SPIRIT  ASSOCIATION. 

"I  do  not  see  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  with  propriety  make  a  ‘ruling’  at  all  on  the  subject. 
The  law  gives  it  no  such  right.  The  agitation  of  this 
whole  question  of  ‘blending’  and  of  whiskies  under 
the  new  pure  food  act,  I  very  much  fear,  is  being 
used  to  aid  self-interest  of  the  Whisky  Trust  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

“Some  years  ago  the  Kentucky  Distilleries  and 
Warehouse  Company  obtained  possession  of  many  of 
the  distilleries  in  Kentucky.  In  former  days  the  out¬ 
put  of  these  distilleries,  commonly  called  ‘straight 
whisky,’  was  directed  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the 
wholesale  liquor  dealers  and  rectifiers  of  spirits.  These 
dealers  used  Kentucky  bourbons  in  making  up  what 
was  known  as  a  ‘blend’  high-class  whisky.  Relatively 
little  of  these  straight  whiskies  found  their  way  directly 
to  the  consumer. 

“Straight  whisky,  unless  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  has  a  rank  and  oily  taste  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  fusel  oil  and  other  impurities.  Blending 
for  fifty  years  has  been  the  process  of  removing  this 
taste  and  improving  the  flavor  by  either  rectifying  or 
redistilling  the  straight  goods,  or  by  mixing  straight 
goods  with  cologne  spirits  and  pure  flavoring  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  high-class  sherries,  etc. 

“Cologne  spirits  are  made  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  straight  whisky  is  made,  except  that  they  are  put 
through  extra  ‘runs’  in  such  a  way  that  the  fusel  oil  is 
entirely  eliminated.  Otherwise  cologne  spirits  are 
practically  the  same  as  straight  whisky  before  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  introduced  into  charred  oak  barrels.  Blended 
whisky,  therefore,  has  none  of  the  effect  of  the  charred 
oak  barrel  in  it.  but  is  a  wholesome  combination  of 
straight  whisky  and  spirits. 

PENNSYLVANIA  WHISKY  PREFERRED. 

“Although  originally  the  distillers  of  Kentucky  were 
able  to  dispose  of  their  product  to  the  blenders,  by  and 
by  there  grew  up  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  a  large 
number  of  new  distilleries  producing  principally  rye 
whiskies.  These  goods  were  soon  found  by  the  blend¬ 
ing  trade  to  have  a  better  body  for  their  purposes 
than  the  Kentucky  bourbons.  For  that  reason  the 
trade  of  the  Kentucky  distilleries  with  the  blenders 
fell  off.  So  to  recoup  themselves  the  Kentucky  distil¬ 
lers  had  to  find  a  new  trade  for  their  straight  whiskies. 

“As  a  result  of  this  the  bottle  in  bond  act  was  passed 
some  years  ago,  which  enabled  the  Kentucky  distillers 
to  bottle  their  straight  goods  at  certain  proof  and  put 
on  the  neck  of  the  bottle  a  label  indicating  that  fact. 
But  the  straight  goods  people  have  been  making 
capital  out  of  that  distillery  bottling,  pretending  that 
the  goods  bottled  in  bond  were  guaranteed  as  to  their 
purity  by  the  national  government.  The  government 
guarantees  nothing  on  these  straight  goods  except  that 
they  are  bottled  at  the  distillery  at  a  certain  proof, 
which  means  strength  of  alcohol  and  that  they  are  four 
years  old. 

“Last  spring  the  pure  food  act  was  passed.  This  act, 
if  interpreted  fairly,  will  not  injure  in  the  slightest  de- 
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gree  any  branch  of  the  distilling  or  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness.  But  the  Kentucky  distilleries — the  Whisky 
Trust — have  been  striving  might  and  main  to  have  it 
appear  that  their  product  is  the  only  product  that  is 
genuine  within  the  meaning  of  that  act. 

“There  could  be  no  grosser  fraud  practiced  upon  the 
public.  The  truth  is  that  from  the  earliest  time  when 
whisky  first  began  to  be  made,  the  distillers  never  sold 
their  product  to  the  consumer  direct.  They  disposed 
of  it  to  a  ‘rectifier,’  who  subjected  the  raw  material 
containing  fusel  oil  and  other  impurities  to  a  process 
of  charcoaling  and  leaching.  That  is  practically  what 
the  blenders  do  to-day.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  per¬ 
sons  who  prefer  straight  whisky.  But  for  the  great 
majority  straight  whisky  is  too  raw  and  rank  and  they 
desire  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  ‘blend.’  Of 
course,  there  may  be  different  kinds  of  blend,  just  as 
there  may  be  different  kinds  of  straight  whisky.  But 
high-class  blend  contains  the  same  alcoholic  strength 
as  straight  whisky,  and  eliminates  from  its  make-up 
the  poisons  and  unpalatable  taste. 

THE  POINT  IN  CONTROVERSY. 

“The  pure  food  act  provides  that  a  blend  may  be 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  like  substances.  The 
definition  of  this  phrase  ‘like  substances’  is  what  is 
causing  the  trouble.  The  straight-goods  people  claim 
that  it  can  mean  only  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
straight  whiskies.  The  blenders  claim  that  it  means 
the  combination  of  straight  whiskies  and  enough 
cologne  spirits  to  reduce  the  bad  effect  of  fusels.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  the  courts  could  fail  to  adopt  the 
latter  view\  Especially  is  this  true  when  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  the  law  allows  the  addition  in  the  case  of 
a  blend  of  ‘harmless  coloring  and  flavoring  matter.’ 

“The  reason  why  the  law  allows  the  product  to  be 
colored  is  that  distilled  whisky  is  natively  white,  the 
straight  goods  product  getting  its  color  quite  artifically 
from  charred  barrels.  A  blend,  properly  so-called,  is 
not  placed  in  a  charred  barrel,  and  that  is  why  harm¬ 
less  coloring  matter  must  be  added. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  certain  official 
quarters  in  favor  of  these  Kentucky  distilleries.  But 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  entirely  without  justification, 
and,  moreover,  entirely  premature.  It  is  not  possible 
for  any  public  official  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  law  in  no  part  of  it  justifies 
such  arbitrary  methods.  And  if  such  publications  con¬ 
tinue  you  may  rest  assured  they  will  be  traced  to  their 
sources  and  their  fallacies  exposed  at  the  proper  time. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  will  not  change  the  meaning  of  the  English 
language  to  suit  the  vagaries  or  pocketbooks  of  any 
particular  faction  in  any  particular  trade. 

“You  may  be  sure  that  if  the  attitude  of  certain 
parties  is  persisted  in  this  matter  will  be  carried  into 
the  courts  and  will  be  fought  with  every  confidence  of 
success  on  the  part  of  my  clients  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  if  necessarv.” 


WHAT  IS  A  BLEND? 


Views  of  Mr.  H.  Van  Emden  of  the  Firm  of  Corn¬ 
ing  &  Co.  Gin  Distillers  in  Boufort’s  Wine 
&  Spirit  Circular. 

“At  present  the  two  leading  questions  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  liquor  dealers  seem  to  he  ‘What  is  a  blend?’  and 
‘What  is  not  a  blend?’  It  seems  to  me  that  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  so  easy  that  they  should  not  puzzle  anybody. 
“A  blend  is  a  mixture  of  like  substances. 


“Like  substances  are  those  which  have  so  many 
points  in  common  that  they  belong  to  the  same  cat¬ 
egory,  but  at  the  same  time  have  just  enough  points  of 
difference  to  prevent  their  being  identical. 

“This  definition  states  very  plainly  that  if  two  arti¬ 
cles  are  identical,  the  mixing  together  of  the  two  will 
not  produce  a  blend. 

“  The  ‘Pure  Food  bill'  and  ‘The  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions'  give  no  light  upon  the  subject  further  than  to 
state  that  a  blend  is  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  and 
if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  called 
upon  to  decide  this  question,  it  will  he  decided  on  its 
merits. 

“This  is  not  a  question  as  to  how  Mr.  T,  H,  or  W 
would  like  to  have  this  decided,  but  simply  ‘what  is 
what.’  Pure  rye  whisky  mixed  with  pure  rye  whisky 
makes  pure  rye  whisky,  and  why  should  it  not? 

“One  distiller  has  built  his  distillery  in  Illinois,  an¬ 
other  has  built  his  distillery  in  Pennsylvania,  and  again 
another  has  built  his  in  Maryland.  These  distillers  are 
built  from  the  same  material  and  on  the  same  plan. 
In  all  these  distilleries  is  used  the  same  quality  of  rye, 
and  the  whisky  is  distilled  according  to  exactly  the 
same  formula.  Then  why  should  the  result  not  be 
identical  ?  The  question  will  have  to  be  decided  by 
chemical  analysis,  and  if  chemically  these  three  whis¬ 
kies  are  identical,  then  the  mixture  of  these  identical 
whiskies  will  not  be  a  ‘blend,’  but  a  pure  rye  whisky. 

“From  this  it  will  be  plain  that — 

“i.  A  mixture  of  pure  whisky  with  pure  whisky  is 
pure  whisky. 

“2.  A  mixture  of  pure  rye  whisky  with  pure  rye 
whisky  is  pure  rye  whisky. 

“3.  A  mixture  of  pure  bourbon  whisky  with  pure 
bourbon  whisky  is  pure  bourbon  whisky,  etc. 

“The  question  is  not  whether  somebody  may  detect 
a  different  bouquet  or  flavor  in  different  whiskies,  but 
whether  these  whiskies  are  chemically  identical  or  not. 

“Let  us  suppose  that  a  distiller  sells  to  Brown  one 
hundred  barrels  of  pure  rye  whisky  under  a  certain 
brand,  and  to  Smith  one  hundred  barrels  of  the  same 
rye  whisky  under  another  brand.  Smith  and  Brown 
each  sell  to  Jones  five  barrels  of  this  whisky  under 
their  own  wholesale  stamp.  Would  Mr.  T  or  W 
claim  that  the  mixing  of  these  two  whiskies  made  a 
blend?  This  would  be  ridiculous. 

“And  suppose  that  a  wholesale  dealer  dumps  one 
hundred  barrels  of  pure  rye  whisky  of  four  different 
brands  (twenty-five  barrels  each)  in  four  tanks  (each 
containing  twenty-five  barrels),  and  scrapes  or  de¬ 
stroys  the  original  barrels,  would  not  the  whisky  in 
each  tank  he  ‘pure  rye  whisky?’  Would  it  make  any 
difference  from  a  chemical  standpoint  whether  each 
brand  had  been  kept  separate  in  each  tank,  as  long  as 
these  whiskies  were  chemically  identical  ? 

“There  seems  to  be  no  question  about  this  whole 
matter ;  in  fact,  there  is  none.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  one  faction  of  the  trade  who  would  like  to  have 
this  law  interpreted  to  suit  themselves,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  wholesale  liquor  trade  in  general  to  pay 
any  attention  to  this,  for  if  this  question  is  ever 
brought  up,  it  will  be  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  then  it  will  he  decided  on  actual 
facts  and  law. 

“Mixtures  of  spirits  and  gin.  whisky  and  gin,  rum 
and  brandy,  etc.,  are  blends. 

“But  is  a  mixture  of  whisky  and  spirits  a  blend? 

“This  depends  upon  circumstances.  A  poor  spirits 
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and  a  light  bourbon,  when  'both  are  new,  are  chem¬ 
ically  identical,  and,  consequently,  the  mixture  of 
these  substances  cannot  be  called  a  blend. 

"But  a  fine,  new  spirits  and  old  whisky  are  not  iden¬ 
tical  ;  they  belong-  to  the  same  category ;  but  there  is 
just  enough  difference  to  prevent  their  being  identical, 
and,  therefore,  the  mixture  of  white  or  new  spirits 
with  old  whisky  must  be  called  ‘a  blend.’  ” 

After  sending  the  article  about  “What  is  a  blend  ?” 
and  ‘What  is  not  a  blend?  '  I  have  seen  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Sun  which  states  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  on  December  5,  handed 
down  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  a  mixture  of  neutral 
spirits  with  a  real  whisky  cannot  be  legally  labeled 
"Blended  Whisky.”  Notwithstanding  this  decision, 
I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  in  regard  to  blends  as 
already  expressed. 

Either  the  definition  of  “like  substances”  is  abso¬ 
lutely  wrong,  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  a  mistake,  and  this  will  be  (and "only  can  be) 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  law  itself,  as  well  as  the  rules  and  regulations, 
are  very  simple  and  plain  on  this  subject,  and,  as  said 
before,  the  whole  question  hinges  on  the  definition  of 
“like  substances.” 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  any  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  our  Federal  Government  have  made  a 
mistake,  and  there  are  plenty  of  decisions  by  the  de¬ 
partments  that  have  been  reversed  by  the  courts,  and 
unless  a  new  definition  of  “like  substances”  is  found 
to  suit  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  its  advisers,  I 
will  hold  to  my  opinion  that  the  courts  will  also  re¬ 
verse  the  above  decision. 


MILLERS  AND  THE  PURE  FOOD  LAW. 

After  conference  with  counsel,  the  authorities  of 
the  Millers’  National  Federation  concluded  that  the 
provisions  of  the  new  federal  pure  food  law  would  not 
affect  any  legitimate  interests  of  millers  adversely. 
We  are  pleased  to  know  that  a  legal  opinion  was  taken 
on  the  subject;  that  fact  gives  some  assurance  that 
complications  will  not  arise  such  as  occurred  on  the 
passage  of  the  mixed  flour  law  in  1898. 

I  he  provisions  of  the  new  law  in  regard  to  mis¬ 
branding  are  such  as  will  make  for  better  trade  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  one  possible  exception,  the  case  of 
rye  flour.  The  ordinary  article  is  a  mixture  even 
where  commercially  known  as  rye  flour.  So  far  as  it 
goes,  in  interstate  transactions,  no  mixture,  however 
slight,  of  wheat  and  rye  flour,  can  be  branded  as  “rye 
flour"  without  infraction  of  the  law. 

The  flour  standards  adopted  are  also  liable  to  pro¬ 
duce  trouble,  though  we  cannot  know  just  the  applica¬ 
tion  that  will  be  made  of  these  standards.  According 
to  these  standards,  flour  does  not  contain  more  than 
1  per  cent  ash  and  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  fiber.  Now.  second  clear  flour  may  be  run  as 
high  as  1.75  per  cent  of  ash  and  low  grades  from  about 
hat  figure  up  to  3.5  per  cent.  They  are  confessedly 
not  high  grade  flours;  but  they  are  not  “abnormal  or 
inferior"  in  the  sense  of  being  adulterated  or  made 
from  inferior  materials,  but  solely  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  high  grades  without  making  some 
low  grades.  The  point  is  simply  this:  Where  do 
these  flours,  honest  goods  in  themselves,  stand  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  law?  And  why  was  the  permis¬ 
sible  amount  of  ash  placed  so  low,  and  the  amount  of 
moisture  so  high,  13.5,  which  is  much  more  than  the 
average  normal? — American  Miller. 
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EFFECT  OF  NATIONAL  PURE  FOOD  LAW 
RULINGS  ON  EXTRACTS. 

F.  N.  FOOT. 

As  shown  in  the  pure  food  edition  of  the  Trade  Journal, 
the  most  important  provision  of  the  new  national  food  law 
is  the  guaranty  clause.  If  the  retailer  can  show  a  good  and 
sufficient  guaranty  for  any  article  he  purchases,  he  is  safe 
from  prosecution  under  the  national  food  law.  But  if  the 
goods  he  sells  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  his  own  state, 
while  he  may  not  be  prosecuted  under  the  national  law,  he 
■will  be  liable  for  prosecution  under  the  state  law;  it  stands 
him  in  hand,  therefore,  to  see  that  he  buys  from  a  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  house,  that  is  doing  business  regularly  in  his 
state,  and  that  he  has  a  guaranty  that  will  protect  him 
against  the  state  law,  as  well  as  the  national  law.  If  the 
house  you  buy  these  goods  from  is  responsible  and  has  a 
reputation  to  sustain  in  your  state  and  neighborhood,  they 
will,  no  doubt,  protect  you  under  all  circumstances.  A 
prudent  merchant,  however,  not  only  wants  this  protection, 
lint  he  also  wants  to  know  that  there  is  a  reasonable  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  goods  conforming  in  every  particular  with  tne 
laws.  He  ought  also  to  look  one  step  farther  and  see  that 
he  also  gives  the  consumer  first  class  value  for  the  money 
invested. 

NO  DIRECT  RULINGS. 

Thus  far  there  have  been  no  direct  rulings  regarding 
extracts  in  their  relation  to  the  national  law,  but  under  the 
law  of  1902  the  department  of  agriculture  established  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  government  of  custom  houses  and  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  various  states  and  the  public  that  will  no  doubt 
govern,  at  least  for  the  present. 

There  has  been  no  ruling  as  to  whether  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts  are  to  be  classed  as  food  or  drugs. 

The  law  says : 

“Sec.  3.  That  the  term  ‘drug,’  as  used  in  this  act,  shall 
include  all  medicines  and  preparations  recognized  in  the 
United  States  pharmacopoeia  or  national  formulary  for  in¬ 
ternal  or  external  use,  and  any  substance  or  mixture  of 
substances  intended  to  be  used  for  the  cure,  mitigation,  or 
prevention  of  disease  of  either  man  or  other  animals.  The 
term  food,  as  used  herein,  shall  include  all  articles  used 
for  food,  drink,  confectionery,  or  condiment  by  man  or 
other  animals,  whether  simple,  mixed,  or  compound. 

We  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  are  foods 
under  these  definitions  and  not  drugs.  If  they  were  to 
be  classed  as  drugs,  they  would  have  to  conform  with  the 
U.  S.  pharmacoepia  standard,  and  also  state  on  the  label 
the  percentage  of  alcohol.  One  provision  of  the  law  and 
rulings  that  applies  to  flavoring  extracts  is  that  every  state¬ 
ment  on  the  label  must  be  true,  and  that  the  principal  label 
must  be  printed  in  the  English  language.  This  will  prohibit 
the  indisciminate  use  of  such  terms  as  “double”  or  “triple 
extract”  and  other  high  sounding  adjectives. 

EXTRACT  STANDARDS. 

I  here  have  been  no  standards  for  flavoring  extracts  set 
up  by  the  committee  appointed  to  make  rulings  under  the 
national  law,  but,  taking  the  rulings  formerly  adopted  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  and  the  law  and  rulings  in  the 
northwestern  states,  we  find  the  following  standards :  Va¬ 
nilla  extract  must  be  true  to  name  and  contain  the  true 
extractive  principle  of  the  vanilla  beans ;  in  alcohol  or  alco¬ 
hol  and  water  it  may  contain  cane  sugar,  but  cannot  con¬ 
tain  artificial  color.  It  has  been  ruled  under  the  national 
law  that  harmless  colors  mav  be  used  in  foods  if  not  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  inferiority,  but  would  probably  be 
ruled  out  of  vanilla  extract  on  the  ground  that  it  could  be 
used  to  make  a  very  weak  extract  look  just  like  a  very 
strong  one,  and  thus  deceive  the  purchaser.  South  Dakota 
requires  that  a  vanilla  extract  should  contain  40  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  an  unnecessary  amount  for  a  medium  grade  article 
for  which  the  consumer  pays  and  gets  no  value.  "  Other  state 
laws  also  provide  for  the  sale  of  vanilla  flavoring  made  from 
substances  giving  a  flavor  similar  to  vanilla,  which  may  be 
combined  with  true  vanilla  or  may  be  without  any  real  va¬ 
nilla  whatever.  We  do  not  see  anything  in  this  class  of 
flavorings  to  conflict  with  the  national  law  or  rulings.  The 
label  must  state  all  the  materials  from  which  the  flavoring 
is  obtained,  and  they  must  all  appear  in  the  same  size  of  a 
good  and  legible  type.  If  the  bottle  is  inclosed  in  a  wrap¬ 
per  or  carton,  it  is  generally  ruled  that  this  labeling  must 
be  on  the  bottle,  and  also  on  the  wrapper  or  carton,  or  in 
other  words  it  should  appear  on  each  package  or  container. 
In  Minnesota  it  may  contain  vegetable  coloring  if  it  is  purely 
an  imitation  and  not  represented  to  contain  any  real  va¬ 
nilla.  Some  other  states  have  also  permitted  coloring  when 
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it  is  not  called  “vanilla”  flavoring,  and  when  the  kind  of 
color  (usually  caramel)  is  also  named  on  the  label. 

In  North  Dakota  it  cannot  be  called  “vanilla  flavoring,” 
but  may  be  described  as  the  “extract  of”  vanilla,  vanillin,  etc., 
naming  the  various  ingredients  that  enter  into  its  composi¬ 
tion.  In  Wisconsin  this  flavorng  must  be  labeled  compound 
lemon  extract.  The  northwestern  states  and  the  department 
of  agriculture  agree  on  a  standard  of  not  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  lemon  oil  dissolved  in  ethyl  alcohol ;  to  dissolve  and 
retain  in  solution  this  amount  of  oil  requiring  alcohol  of  85 
per  cent  or  more.  It  may  be  colored  by  the  use  of  lemon 
peel,  which  also  adds  a  small  amount  of  flavoring. 

A  lemon  flavor  has  been  permitted  under  the  various  state 
laws  with  a  lower  percentage  of  alcohol,  a  flavor  that  shows 
little  or  no  oil  of  elmon  by  the  methods  of  analysis  in 
common  use.  This  flavor  cannot  be  labeled  “extract,”  “es¬ 
sence,”  or  “tincture” ;  in  Minnesota  it  may  be  labeled  simply 
“lemon  flavor.”  The  other  northwestern  states  require  that  it 
be  called  “terpencless  lemon  flavor,”  while  South  Dakota 
requires  that  it  be  labeled  “imitation”  (whether  it  is  or 
not).  It  may  be  colored  with  lemon  peel  in  all  the  states 
except  South  Dakota.  Orange  extract  flavoring  conforms 
to  the  same  rulings  as  lemon  extract. 

MUST  SHOW  CERTAIN  STRENGTH. 

Almond,  rose,  wintergreen,  cinnamon,  and  ginger  must  be 
made  from  the  essential  oils  of  the  materials  whose  flavors 
they  represent.  Thus  far  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
rulings  in  any  of  the  northwestern  states  regarding  any  stand¬ 
ard  of  strength  for  these  flavors ;  hut  the  department  of 
agriculture  at  Washington  has  set  up  standards  which  will 
probably  be  adopted  for  the  enforcement  of  the  national  food 
law  and  for  the  northwestern  states  also.  These  standards 
have  reference  to  the  degree  of  strength. 

The  national  law  will  permit  harmless  coloring,  but  has  not 
yet  defined  what  that  means;  the  state  of  Minnesota  per¬ 
mits  only  vegetable  color,  and  the  other  northwestern  states 
forbid  the  use  of  any  color.  Therefore,  as  goods  must  con¬ 
form  with  the  law  of  the  state  where  sold,  this  provision 
of  the  national  law  cannot  be  made  use  of  here. 

Strawberry,  raspberry,  pineapple,  banana,  and  peach.  These 
flavors  cannot  be  prepared  in  a  practical  way  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis  from  the  fruits  they  represent,  and  are  therefore 
allowed  to  be  prepared  "synthetically” ;  that  is,  from  harm¬ 
less  other  essentials,  oils,  etc.  The  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture  requires  that  they  be  made  according  to  the  formulae  of 
the  U.  S.  pharmaccepia,  but  we  do  not  know  that  either  of 
the  northwestern  states  has  adopted  any  exact  formulae. 
They  may  be  colored,  as  noted  in  the  class  above. 

Peppermint  and  wintergreen  essence,  sometimes  classed 
with  flavoring  extracts,  will  probably  be  considered  as  drugs, 
and  in  that  case  must  be  made  according  to  the  U.  S. 
pharmaccepia.  This  is  the  way  the  new  law  and  the  present 
state  laws  look  to  me. — St.  Paul  Trade  Journal. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PURE  FOOD 
LAW  ON  THE  GLUCOSE  INTERESTS. 

When  the  national  pure  food  law  was  passed  by  Congress 
it  was  probably  as  severe  a  blow  to  the  glucose  interests  of 
the  country  as  those  interests  ever  received.  I  have  been 
told  they  are  now  seeking  outlets  for  their  products  in 
Europe,  and  well  they  may,  for  the  demand  for  their  glucose 
in  this  country  is  bound  to  grow  less  and  less.  As  there  are 
now  heavy  penalties  against  putting  it  in  other  svrups  with¬ 
out  plainly  stating  the  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  one  great 
outlet  for  the  stuff  as  an  adulterant  having  been  cut  off. 
the  demand  would  necessarily  be  very  greatly  reduced.  I 
shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  there  shall  not,  in  time,  be  a 
toning-up  in  the  honey  market  by  reason  of  the  greater  de¬ 
mand  that  will  naturally  take  place  for  honey  that  is  known 
to  be  such. 

But  the  public  has  been  fed  on  glucose  mixtures  for  so 
many  years,  purporting  to  be  honey,  and  supposed  it  was 
honey,  it  will  take  that  same  public  some  time  to  learn  that 
real  honey  is  both  delicious  and  sweet.  Glucose  has  done 
more  to  disgust  people  with  our  product  than  almost  all 
other  agencies  combined.  They  have  gone  to  their  grocer’s 
and  bought  a  mixture  that  was  labeled  honey,  and  got  some¬ 
thing  else  so  vile  that  that  one  purchase  would  generally 
suffice  for  a  long  time.  When  a  customer  buys  a  package 
of  honey  after  January  1  he  will  he  almost  sure  to  get  just 
what  he  asks  for.  If  the  honey  is  of  good  flavor  he  will 
want  more. 

When  consumers  finally  learn  what  honey  is,  it  is  then  that 
prices  may  advance  to  a  point  they  have  already  reached  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where  glucose  has  not  been  allowed 


to  masquerade  under  the  name  of  honey;  for  be  it  known 
that  the  best  comb  honey  sells  in  Great  Britain  for  prices 
considerably  in  advance  of  those  ruling  here,  viz,  48  cents 
per  pound.  This  honey  is  not  one  whit  better  than  ours, 
either. — Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

[We  are  a  trifle  skeptical  about  the  new  national  law 
being  a  blow  to  the  glucose  interests.  Several  new 
plants  are  being  constructed,  the  largest  in  Joliet,  Ill. 
The  law  legalizing  mixtures,  compounds  and  blends 
will  allow  unlimited  opportunities  to  sell  a  mixture  of 
honey  and  glucose  and  probably  compel  states  to 
allow  its  sale  which  now  prohibit  it  or  require  it  to 
be  labeled  adulterated. — Ed.] 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FOOD  IS  NOT 

BOUND  TO  GIVE  A  GUARANTY. 

New  York,  Nov.  29,  1906. — We  made  a  contract  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  domestic  tomato  conserva  (paste).  The 
contract  names  price,  according  to  sizes  of  cans,  deliveries, 
terms,  and  concerning  quality  it  simply  states  “like  last 
year’s.”  This  being  the  first  contract  we  have  made  with 
this  concern,  and  as  we  do  not  care  to  incur  any  trouble, 
we  asked  the  manufacturer  to  give  us  a  letter  reliev¬ 
ing  us  from  any  consequences  which  might  arise  from 
the  application  of  the  pure  food  law,  should  said  conserva 
not  be  found  strictly  pure.  The  manufacturer  refused  to 
comply  with  our  request,  and  the  market  being  now  in  our 
favor,  he  simply  offers  to  cancel  the  contract.  According  to 
the  purefood  law  we  think  we  are  fully  and  legally  entitled 
to  said  protection  from  the  manufacturer.  Are  we  right  or 
wrong?  C. 

Reply. — There  is  nothing  in  the  pure  food  law  which  abso¬ 
lutely  requires  a  wholesale  dealer  or  manufacturer  to  execute 
a  guaranty  in  favor  of  the  retailer.  The  law  first  provides 
penalties  for  all  who  may  sell  adulterated  or  misbranded 
food  products.  Then  it  provides  (in  Section  9)  that  “no 
dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty  signed  by  the  wholesaler, 
jobber,  manufacturer,  or  other  party  residing  in  the  Unuited 
States,  from  whom  he  purchases  such  articles,  to  the  effect 
that  the  same  is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act.  Said  guaranty,  to  afford  protection, 
shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  or  parties 
making  the  sale  of  such  articles  to  such  dealer,  and  in  such 
case  said  party  or  parties  shall  be  amenable  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tions,  fines  and  other  penalties  which  would  attach,  in  due 
course,  to  the  dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.”  It 
is  left  to  the  retailer  to  secure  this  guaranty  if  he  can. 
Whether  it  shall  be  given  or  not  is  wholly  matter  for  nego¬ 
tiation  between  the  retailer  and  the  person  from  whom  he 
buys.  — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin. 


A  NATIONAL  FERTILIZER  LAW. 

Among  the  subjects  before  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  which  meets  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
this  week  is  a  proposed  national  fertilizer  law.  This  law  is 
intended  to  cover  the  import,  export  and  inter-state  trade 
in  fertilizers,  prescribe  standards,  etc.  We  do  not  favor 
any  such  legislation  at  this  time  for  several  reasons,  a  few 
of  which  will  be  mentioned.  First,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
a  national  fertilizer  law  and  no  demand  for  it  by  the  people 
in  whose  interest  such  legislation  should  be  enacted.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  it  because  twenty-seven  states  have  fer¬ 
tilizer  laws  of  their  own,  every  state  in  which  fertilizers  are 
used  in  any  quantity.  These  laws  are  enforced  by  state 
officials,  with  the  aid  of  the  experiment  stations  in  some 
cases.  As  a  rule  they  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  states 
and  are  as  well  enforced  as  other  state  laws — better  perhaps 
than  a  national  law  could  he  enforced.  That  they  are  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  interests  they  are  intended  to  protect  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  lack  of  complaint  by  those  interests,  who  are 
responsible  for  their  existence.  If  there  is  any  demand  from 
farmers  for  a  national  fertilizer  law  we  have  never  heard 
of  it.  No  agricultural  or  live  stock  association,  no  agri¬ 
cultural  journal,  that  we  know  of  has  voiced  such  a  demand. 
The  chemists  and  the  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  seem  to  bii 
the  sole  power  behind  the  movement,  and  they  are  not  th' 
people  in  whose  interest  fertilizer  legislation  should  b 
brought  forward. 

Our  second  reason  for  opposing  the  scheme  is  that 
affords  an  opportunity  to  super*»U  some  very  good 
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effective  state  laws  by  an  inferior  national  law.  Better  let 
well  enough  alone.  Our  fertilizer  laws  are  not  perfect,  per¬ 
haps,  but  they  are  too  good  to  jeopardize.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  a  national  law  would  be  any  better  or  that 
it  could  be  enforced  any  better  than  our  present  laws.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  backing  the  scheme  has, 
that  it  would  not  be  as  good  as  our  present  system,  and 
there  is.  always  a  chance  that  new  legislation  of  this  char¬ 
acter  will  prove  defective. 

And  another  reason  is  that  such  legislation  is  poor  business 
policy.  We  now  have  fertilizer  laws  in  operation  wherever 
fertilizers  are  used  and  we  have  the  machinery  to  enforce 
them  in  every  state.  If  state  laws  were  superseded  by  a 
national  law  the  present  system  would  become  obsolete  and 
a  big  national  bureau  be  necessary.  Such  an  addition  to 
the  force  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  desirable. 
Such  a  concentration  of  power  at  Washington  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  all  things — and  this  is  one  of  them. 
We  would  suggest  to  the  official  chemists  that  they  wait 
until  the  farmers  of  the  -country,  who  use  over  $100,000,000 
worth  of  fertilizer  a  year,  speak  for  a  national  law. — National 
Stockman  and  Farmer. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  NEW  ENGL4ND  MAPLE 

SYRUP  CO. 

(Published  by  permission.) 

New  England  Maple  Syrup  Company,  Producers  and  Pack¬ 
ers  of  High  Grade  Vermont  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar — Main 

Offices,  81-85  Wareham  Street,  Boston,  November  20,  1906. 
The  American  Food  Journal, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen : 

In  your  November  15th  issue,  on  page  21,  first  column, 
J.  H.  Shepard  says :  “Again,  maple  syrup  made  from  genuine 
maple  syrup  or  sugar  as  a  flavor  while  the  remainder  is 
common  cane  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  frauds.” 

“They  are  placed  upon  the  market  at  the  same  price  as  the 
genuine  product,  while  they  should  be  sold  for  much  less.” 

We  here  call  your  attention  to  the  unreasonableness,  and 
false  statements  made  by  these  so-called  “Judges”  of  Pure 
and  Blended  foods.  A  lot  of  them,  men  who  have  not  the 
practical  judgment  or  ability  to  distinguish  “Onions  from 
Potatoes.” 

We  handle  as  many  Maple  products  as  any  other  house 
in  the  world.  We  sell  a  Blended  Syrup  made  from  Pure 
Maple  and  Granulated  Sugar  only,  in  about  equal  parts.  We 
also  pack  in  a  separate  plant  PURE  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar 
which  sells  for  45  per  cent  more  than  the  “Blended,”  always 
did  and  alivays  will.  In  85  per  cent  of  purchases,  the  con¬ 
sumer  prefers  and  buys  the  “Blended”  goods,  for  reasons 
known  to  all  intelligent  Jobbers  and  Retailers. 

Our  “Blended”  SYRUP  is  plainly  marked  “GOLDEN 
TREE  BRAND”  FANCY  QUALITY  SYRUP,  made  from 
PURE  MAPLE  and  WHITE  SUGAR.  NEW  ENGLAND 
MAPLE  SYRUP  COMPANY,  St.  Johnsbury  &  Fairfax,  Vt. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Our  “PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP”  is  plainly  marked  “NEW 
ENGLAND  BRAND,”  VERMONT  MAPLE  SAP  SYRUP. 

We  believe  that  every  other  Packer  in  the  country  is  adopt¬ 
ing  the  same  methods  with  the  exception  of  a  few  little 
Packers  who  do  not  amount  to  anything.  Mr.  Shepard  has 
no  basis  for  his  statement  as  regards  to  Maple  and  Blended 
Syrup,  and  we  think  that  men  who  claim  his  position  and 
title,  should  be  careful  in  making  statements  of  this  kind, 
as  it  unjustly  injures  Manufacturers  and  incites  a  wrong 
idea  with  the  Consumer. 

We  believe  every  Packer  of  foods  in  the  country  (and 
especially  of  Maple  Syrup)  will  conscientiously  confirm  the 
above.  Very  truly  yours, 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAPLE  SYRUP  COMPANY, 

E.  H.  Marsters,  President. 


NEED  STATE  LAWS. 

An  alarm  is  now  sounded  that  state  manufacturers  and 
jobbers,  not  being  bound  by  the  national  pure  food  law,  are 
preparing  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  in  future  adulterations.  By 
keeping  the  “pizen”  within  the  state,  the  work  of  death  may 
go  on.  So  we  need  pure  legislatures  more  than  ever. — yt. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Should  Wear  Specs. 

“Poor  Miss  Sere !  She  spent  50  cents  yesterday  for  a 
dry  old  scientific  book  called  ‘Best  Methods  of  Filtration.’  ” 
“The  idea!  What  did  she  want  with  that?”  “She  thought 
it  was  ‘Flirtation.’  ”. 


DEATH  FROM  PRESERVATIVES. 

It  is  a  sad  and  instructive  piece  of  news  that  comes 
from  Washington  in  regard  to  Dr.  Wiley’s  poison 
squad. 

Robert  Vance  Freeman,  one  of  its  members,  who 
seems  to  have  been  highly  regarded  bv  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  and  by  everyone  who  knew  him,  died  recently 
and  his  death  is  attributed  to  the  preservatives  that 
he  swallowed  when  he  was  Dr.  Wiley’s  free  boarder. 

Dr.  Wiley  stoutly  denies,  as  he  might  well  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do,  that  the  young  man  died  from  this  cause 
but  everything  else  favors  the  theory.  The  diet  pros¬ 
trated  him  before  his  time  was  up  and  he  had  to  be 
1  eleased  from  his  engagement.  He  was  never  well 
after  that  time  and  during*  his  illness  he  was  visited 
constantly  by  Dr.  YV  iley  and  the  other  members  of 
the  squad,  showing  that  they  all  supposed  his  illness 
to  be  the  result  of  his  poisonous  diet. 

Soon  after  his  retirement  from  the  poison  squad 
young  Freeman  developed  tuberculosis,  and  it  was 
this  disease  that  carried  him  off,  but  this  also  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  theory  that  his  ill  health  and 
death  resulted  from  the  preservatives  that  he  had 
swallowed.  There  had  never  been  any  other  case  of 
tuberculosis  in  lus  family  and  he  had  contracted  no 
cold  which  might  have  led  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
tuberculosis  is  generally  the  result  of  poor  nutrition 
and  that  is  exactly  what  preservatives  are  calculated 
to  produce. 

The  chief  sufferer,  perhaps,  is  the  young  man’s 
disconsolate  mother,  who  is  now  no  little  vexed  that 
her  son  signed  an  instrument  on  entering  the  squad 
releasing  the  government  from  all  claims  for  damages 
m  case  his  health  should  suffer.  Moreover,  neither  she 
nor  anyone  else  knows  what  preservatives  nor  what 
quantities  of  them  Dr.  Wiley  mixed  with  the  food 
The  rumor  was  started  that  only  boric  acid  was  used^ 
because  that  is  the  least  injurious  of  all  the  preserva- 
tives,  but  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  other  and  worse 
ingredients  were  mixed  with  the  food. 

Young  Freeman  is  the  only  member  of  the  squad 
who  lost  his  life,  but  it  is  said  that  many  others  suf¬ 
fered  a  serious  impairment  of  their  health  and  are 
regretting  not  only  the  physical  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  but  their  agreement  not  to  seek  damages  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  it. 

These  events  in  YY  ashington  ought  to  be  a  warning- 
to  the  whole  country.  No  person  who  lives  on  canned 
articles  need  expect  a  long'  life.  He  will  ruin  his 
stomach  and  that  loss  will  entail  on  him  some  other 
disease,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  physician’s 
certificate  for  a  burial  permit,  but  it  will  be  the  canned 
food  that  killed  him  all  the  same. 

One  dish  of  tomatoes  or  peaches  that  have  been 
doctored  with  salicylic  acid  will  hurt  no  one,  though 
if  he  is  observant  he  will  notice  a  retardation  of  diges¬ 
tion,  but  when  a  person  eats  various  kinds  of  pre¬ 
served  meats, .  vegetables  and  fruits  and  eats  them 
every  day  he  is  sure  to  undermine  his  digestion  and 
his  general  health.  Young  Freeman’s  case  should  be 
a  warning  to  the  whole  country.— The  Chicago  Chron¬ 
icle. 


MORE  TIN  CANS. 

It  is  predicted  that  an  effect  of  the  national  pure  food 
law  will  be  to  increase  the  use  of  tin  packages  at  the  expense 
ot  the  glass  container.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  is  the 
ease  with  which  tins  are  hermetically  sealed,  while  food 
packed  in  glass  bottles  and  jars  is  always  liable  to  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  consequence  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  making  such 
packages  absolutely  air  tight.— Chicago  Conner. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMIS¬ 
SION. 

Summary  of  contents  of  the  November  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Bulletin,  issued  by  the  department : 


REPORT  OF  ANALYSIS. 

Butter  Samples,  7. 

Pure  .  7 


Total  .  7 

Milk  Samples,  59. 

Pure  .  54 

Watered  .  5 

Total  .  59 

Pure  Food  Samples,  194. 

Adulteratued  .  6 

Colored  .  1 

Colored  and  preserved .  35 

Preserved  .  67 

Pure  .  85 

Total  .  194 

SUITS  AND  PROSECUTIONS. 

Milk  Cases,  3. 

Terminated  .  3 

Total  .  3 

Pure  Food  Cases,  83. 

Terminated  .  83 

Total  .  83 


Dr.  Warren  is  still  wielding-  the  big-  stick  against 

Cu-  o>  o 

candy  containing  sulphites  and  coal  tar  dye. 


CODFISH  CASES. 

The  cases  of  23  dealers  accused  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Food  Commission  of  selling  adulterated  shredded  cod¬ 
fish  came  up  for  trial  November  23  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Neither  the  state  authorities  nor  the  defendants  seem 
to  have  any  respect  for  the  skidoo  hoodoo. 

The  explicit  charge,  we  understand  is  the  selling 
of  codfish  in  or  on  which  borax  or  boracic  acid  was 
used  as  a  preservative.  The  preservation  of  cod  with 
borax  is  a  rather  common  practice  in  many  parts  of 
this  country,  but  inexcusable  in  Pittsburg,  where  by 
simple  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  any  food  product 
ought  to  be  easily  preserved  by  smoke. 

By  agreement  of  counsel,  pleas  of  guilty  were  en¬ 
tered  in  22  of  the  cases,  sentence  being  deferred  until 
the  result  of  the  appeal  in  the  remaining  case  should 
be  decided  by  the  higher  court. 

W.  A.  Renshaw  and  others,  named  in  the  twenty- 
third  case  of  this  list,  made  a  test  case,  a  jury  being 
called  to  hear  the  testimony  in  the  case.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  article  alleged  to  have  been  adultera¬ 
ted,  a  New  York  firm,  defended  the  case,  being  rep¬ 
resented  by  Attorneys  Stonecipher  and  Ralston,  while 
Attorney  H.  W.  McIntosh  assisted  Assistant  District 
Attorney  W.  M.  Mcjunkin  for  the  prosecution.  In 
case  of  conviction,  an  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  higher 
court  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1895 
creating  the  pure  food  commission.  Those  pleading 
guilty,  sentence  being  postponed :  are :  Charles  A. 
Brooke  and  Owen  Tones,  Herman  Richter,  P.  Mc- 
Steen,  J.  C.  Allen,  S.  J.  Shaw,  F.  Diffenbach,  H.  F. 
T.  Benter.  Wilholm  Teichman,  Charles  Z.  Hass,  F.  T. 
Longbaugh,  W.  H.  Martz,  A.  T.  Walta,  W.  J.  Sharp¬ 
less,  Joshua  Shaw,  J.  C.  Sander  and  Herbert  Sander, 
Charles  A.  Brooks  and  H.  J.  McGowan,  Annie  Newes, 
R.  W.  Dalzell,  J.  A.  Dunn,  Fred  Howden  and  Henry 
Howden,  T.  M.  Chatley  and  F.  S.  Chatley  and  S. 
Connor. 


HOW  THE  NATIONAL  FOOD  LAW  MAY  BE 

EVADED. 

The  Minnesota  Food  Commission,  in  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  St.  Paul  Trade  Journal  takes  the  remark¬ 
able  position  that  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
may  be  evaded  by  sending  labels  and  goods  separately 
and  allowing  the  jobber  or  retailer  to  affix  the  labels 
to  the  goods.  The  writer  says : 

DEFECTS  IN  LABELING. 

There  seems  to  be  a  defect  in  the  national  law  in  reference 
to  labeling  in  that  it  does  not  specifically  require  packages 
to  be  labeled,  and  makes  all  its  restrictions  against  the  label 
on  the  package. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  shipper  could  send  his 
goods  to  his  customer  unlabeled,  and  then  send  the  labels 
to  his  customer,  who  could  place  them  on  the  goods.  If  I 
am  right  in  this  the  national  law  would  be  evaded,  but  it 
would  not  affect  our  state  law,  which  requires  all  packages, 
except  pure  goods,  such  as  preserves,  jellies,  lard,  etc.,  to  be 
labeled.  Our  state  law  should  be  amended  so  that  all  food¬ 
stuffs  should  be  labeled.  While  the  national  law  is  not  all 
that  it  should  be,  it  will  go  a  long  way  towards  solving  the 
pure  food  problem.  It  will  tend  to  induce  the  states  to  get 
together  and  make  more  uniform  laws  that  will  accomplish 
the  same  object  alike  in  all  states.  One  effect  of  the  national 
food  law  will  be  that  states  not  having  food  laws  will  be 
made  the  dumping  grounds  of  illegal  manufacturers  who 
can  ship  unlabeled  foodstuffs  into  such  states  and  then  label 
them  after  their  arrival,  thus  evading  the  national  law,  and, 
the  state  not  having  any  law,  the  manufacturer  and  retailer 
would  be  immune  from  prosecution. 


ALL  WILL  CONTRIBUTE. 

A  new  feature  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota 
dairy  and  food  commission  will  be  adopted  this  year.  Every 
inspector  in  the  department  will  contribute  to  the  report. 
Each  one  will  be  required  to  write  a  statement  covering 
his  work  for  the  two  years  and  a  general  statement  of  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  now  as  compared  with  those  two  years  ago. 
An  analysis  of  conditions  and  causes  for  changes  will  be 
given. 

Most  inspectors  already  have  made  their  contributions,  and 
the  reports  are  said  to  be  uniform  in  showing  improved  con¬ 
ditions.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  creamery  division  of 
the  work.  Here  it  seems  that  every  feature  of  the  work  has 
been  improved.  The  farmers  are  furnishing  better  and 
cleaner  milk,  and  the  buttermakers  are  applying  more  intelli¬ 
gence  to  their  work. 


SAFETY  ONLY  IN  STARVATION. 

The  index  expurgatorious  of  food,  so  to  speak,  has  so 
vastly  enlarged  itself  with  the  advance  of  science  that  there 
is  little  left  we  can  eat.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  if  we  are 
properly  careful  of  our  health  we  will  starve  to  death.  Science 
has  lent  itself  to  the  adulteration  of  food  so  generously 
and  has  invented  cheap  substitutes  with  such  skill  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  what  it  seems  to  be.  The  marvel  of  it  all  is  that  any 
human  life  remains.  And  still  more  marvelous  is  it  that 
the  man  who  eats  what  is  set  before  him,  asking  no  ques¬ 
tions,  is  the  one  who  generally  enjoys  the  most  robust  health. 
Some  men  convey  food  to  their  stomachs  with  no  more  ques¬ 
tioning  and  with  no  more  consultation  of  that  high  organ 
than  of  their  carpetbags  as  to  what  they  shall  pack  into 
them  for  a  journey  on  the  steam  cars.  And,  singular  as  it 
may  appear,  these  misguided  men  contribute  about  as  little 
to  the  support  of  doctors  and  undertakers  as  others.— Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 


Sold  Adulterated  Pepper. 

H.  L.  Caldwell,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Aroma 
Coffee  Company,  was  fined  $25  and  costs  by  Judge  Windom 
Saturday  afternoon  for  selling  pepper  that  was  adulterated 
with  ground  olive  stones.  His  arrest  was  made  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  state  dairy  and  food  commission. — Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald. 


Mean  Joke. 

John — Are  you  dining  anywhere  on  Thursday? 

Sandy  (anticioating  a  cheap  dinner) — Thursday?  Let  me 
see.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed - ” ;  no,  I’m  not  dining  any¬ 

where  on  Thursday. 

John — Then  you  will  be  deuced  hungry  on  Friday,  won’t 
you,  old  boy? 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

(T.  D.  1068.) 

Duties  of  Officers  in  Connection  with  the  Manufacture,  Sale, 
and  Use  of  Denatured  Alcohol. 

(Circular  No.  683.) 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  9,  1906. 

The  following  instructions,  supplemental  to  regulations  No. 
30,  relative  to  denatured  alcohol,  are  published  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and  guidance  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue  and 
others  concerned : 

DENATURING  BONDED  WAREHOUSES. 

1.  Denaturing  bonded  warehouses  established  under  the 
above-named  regulations  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
collector  of  the  district,  and  will  be  operated  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  storekeeper-gauger,  or  such  other  officer 
as  may  be  assigned  thereto  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

2.  Unless  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  is  such 
as  requires  the  assignment  of  an  additional  storekeeper- 
gauger,  such  work  will  be  performed  by  the  storekeeper- 
gauger  in  charge  of  the  distillery  to  which  the  denaturing 
warehouse  belongs,  and  all  withdrawals  of  alcohol  from 
bond  for  denaturing  purposes,  and  all  transfers  of  alcohol 
to  such  denaturing  warehouse  will  be  under  his  immediate 
supervision. 

3-  It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  in  charge  to  see 
that  all  ^lcohol  and  denaturants  received  at  such  warehouse 
are  properly  stored  therein;  that  the  same  are  properly  used 
and  accounted  for  by  the  distiller;  that  the  alcohol  so  re¬ 
ceived  is  properly  denatured  and  casked ;  that  the  casks  are 
properly  gaged,  marked,  branded,  and  stamped,  and  that  all 
requirements  of  the  regulations  respecting  such  warehouse, 
and  the  denaturing  of  such  spirits,  are  fully  complied  with. 

4  Where  the  denaturing  bonded  warehouse  is  connected 
with  a  distillery  to  which  an  additional  storekeeper-gauger, 
or  gauger,  is  assigned,  such  officer  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  also  be  assigned  to 
duty  at  such  denaturing  warehouse,  and  the  number  of  officers 
assigned  to  any  denaturing  warehouse,  and  the  compensa¬ 
tion  allowed  such  officers,  will  depend  on  the  demands  of  the 
service  in  each  particular  instance. 

DUTIES  OF  REVENUE  AGENTS,  INSPECTORS,  ETC. 

.  5-  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  revenue  agents,  and  all  divi¬ 
sion  deputy  collectors  or  special  employes,  and  all  additional 
revenue  agents  or  inspectors  hereafter  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  7,  1906,  relating 
to  denatured  alcohol,  to  exercise  careful  supervision  over 
the  operations  of  denaturers  of  alcohol,  dealers  in  and  manu¬ 
facturers  using  such  denatured  alcohol. 

6.  The  premises  of  all  such  denaturers,  dealers,  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  other  premises  where  any  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  denatured  alcohol  is  used  or  stored,  should  be  visited 
frequently  and  at  irregular  intervals,  with  the  view  of  dis¬ 
covering  any  fraud  or  irregularity  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  storage  of  such  denatured  alcohol. 

Investigations  made  in  a  perfunctory  manner  will  in  no 
instance  be  tolerated,  and  any  officer  or  employe  who  is 
found  to  be  negligent  or  inefficient  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  under  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to  denatured 
alcohol  will  be  summarily  separated  from  the  service.  It  is 
not  expected  that  officers  and  employees  will  conduct  their 
investigations.  in  such  manner  as  to  annoy  or  interfere  un¬ 
necessarily  with  the  business  of  persons  preparing  or  han¬ 
dling  denatured  alcohol. 

The  intention  of  the  law.  and  of  this  office,  is  to  place 
on  this  business  such  restrictions  only  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  revenue  against  fraud.  Officers,  in  making  their 
investigations,  should  keep  this  clearly  in  mind.  They  will, 
however,  see  that  the  law  and  regulations  are  faithfullv  com¬ 
plied  with  in  every  instance,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  every 
person  engaged  in  this  business  to  afford  all  necessary  facili¬ 
ties  to  the.  inspecting  officers  as  required  by  section  77  of 
the  regulations  named. 

7-  To  enable  the  officers  to  make  the  required  examina¬ 
tions,  collectors  will  prepare  from  their  records  each  month 
lists  of  all  persons  who  received  denatured  alcohol  during 
the  preceding  month,  in  quantities  exceeding  50  wine  gallons, 
ami  the  quantity  so  received  by  each. 

_  Division  deputies  receiving  such  list  must,  from  time  to 
time,  investigate  the  purchases  noted  therein,  and  ascertain 


whether  the  alcohol  so  purchased  is  being  properly  used, 
and  accounted  for.  1  hey  will  note  on  each  such  list,  and 
opposite  the  name  of  each  purchaser  visited  by  them,  the 
date  of  their  examination;  and,  in  preparing  their  pay  ac¬ 
count,  Form  631/2,  they  will  append  thereto  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  denaturers,  the  number  of  dealers,  the  number 
of  manufacturers,  and  the  number  of  other  users  of  dena¬ 
tured  alcohol  investigated  by  them  during  the  month.  Such 
deputies  will  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  any  viola¬ 
tion  oi  law  or  fraud  on  the  revenue  resulting  from  failure' 
on  their  part  to  make  the  investigations  here  ordered.  The 
requited  list,  on  which  the  visits  of  the  deputy  are  noted,, 
must  be  returned  by  that  officer  to  the  collector,  who  will 
forward  the  same  to  -the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

DENATURERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  TO  NOTIFY  COLLECTORS  OF 
SHIPMENTS  OF  COMPLETELY  DENATURED  ALCOHOL. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  records  required  to  be  kept,  each 
denaturer  of  completely  denatured  alcohol,  and  each  whole¬ 
sale  dealer  in  such  alcohol,  will  enter  on  memorandum  slips, 
to  be  furnished  for  that  purpose,  all  shipments  ol  such  alco¬ 
hol,  specifying  the  serial  numbers  of  packages,  the  number 
of  proof  gallons,  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  to  whom 
shipped,  and  the  date  of  shipment. 

A  separate  slip  must  be  used  for  each  shipment ;  and  in 
case  of  1  emovals  from  denaturing  bonded  warehouses,  or 
from  restoring  and  redenaturing  plants,  such  slips  will  be 
handed  the  officer  in  charge,  who  will,  if  found  to  agree  with 
his  records,  immediately  check  and  forward  the  same  to 
the  collector. 

9.  Wholesale  dealers  may  likewise  deliver  their  mem¬ 
orandum  slips  to  any  visiting  officer,  to  be  verified  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  collector  by  such  officer.  If,  however,  the 
dealer’s  premises  are  not  visited  by  an  officer  within  ten- 
days  after  the  removal  of  the  alcohol,  such  memorandum 
slips  must,  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  and  in 
no  case  later  than  the  last  day  of  the  month,  be  forwarded' 
by  the  dealer  to  the  collector  of  his  district. 

SHIPMENT  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  DENATURED  ALCOHOL  TO  BE  VERIFIED 

BY  COLLECTORS. 

10.  On  receipt  of  the  memorandum  slips  above  described, 
collectors  will,  as  to  all  such  slips  covering  consignments  in 
tlieir  districts,  retain  and  use  the  same  as  hereinafter  pre¬ 
scribed.  1  hey  will,  however,  immediately  forward  to  the- 
proper  collectors  all  slips  relating  to  consignments  to  other 
districts,  after  the  same  have  been  verified  by  them,  or  by 
officers  through  whom  they  were  received.  These  mem¬ 
orandum  slips  are  furnished  as  a  convenient  means  for  tracing 
alcohol  transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  in  the  same 
or.  in  different  districts.  Unless  previously  checked  by  the  re¬ 
ceiving  officers,  the  slips  should  be  first  assorted  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  names  of  the  shippers,  and  should  then  be 
checked,  item  by  item,  with  the  shipper’s  transcripts.  After 
being  so  checked,  the  slips  should  then  be  rearranged  with 
1  eference  to  the  names  of  the  parties  (dealers  or  manufac¬ 
turers)  to  whom  the  alcohol  was  sold,  and  when  so  arranged 
should  be  likewise  checked  with  the  transcripts  furnished  by 
such  parties. 

11.  In  cases  where  the  alcohol  reported  sold  and  removed 
is  not  accounted  for  by  the  purchaser  as  received  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  removal,  the  collector  will  deliver 
to  his  deputy  the  memorandum  slip  showing  such  removal 
or  shipment.  The  deputy  receiving  such  memorandum  will' 
at  once  investigate  the  matter,  and  in  case  of  alleged  non¬ 
receipt  by  the  purchaser  the  deputy  will,  if  the  alcohol  was 
shipped  in  the  same  district,  obtain  from  the  shipper  evidence 
of  shipments,  and  delivery,  if  made. 

If  the  alcohol  so  reported  shipped  is  not  properly  accounted' 
for  by  the  shipper  or  by  the  alleged  purchaser,  or  if  the  alco¬ 
hol  so  unaccounted  for  was  shipped  from  another  district, 
)he  collector  will  report  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  his  action. 

12.  In  case  of  loss  of  denatured  alcohol  in  transit,  proof 
of  loss  must  be  furnished  by  the  shipper.  Such  proof  may 
consist  of  the  sworn  statement  of  the  shippers,  accompanied 
by  the  duplicate  bill  of  lading,  and  a  sworn  statement  of  the 
agent  of  the  transportation  company,  setting  forth  the  facts 
relative  to  such  loss.  .  The  evidence  so  furnished  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  who  will, 
if  the  facts  warrant,  authorize  the  collector  to  enter  proper 
credit  on  the  shipper’s  transcript  filed  in  his  office. 

Where  denatured  alcohol  is  alleged  to  have  been  lost  by 
accidental  fire  or  other  casualty  while  stored  on  the  premises 
of  any  denaturer,  dealer,  or  manufacturer,  evidence  of  such 
loss  must  be.  furnished,  and  if  such  evidence  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  collector  of  the 
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district  will  likewise  be  authorized  to  note  the  proper  credit 
on  the  records  of  his  office, 

John  W.  Yerkes,  Commissioner. 

Approved : 

Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary. 


(T.  D.  1069.) 

Denatured  Alcohol. 

The  use  of  denatured  alcohol  can  not  be  allowed  in  the 
manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts  or  essences. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  15,  1906. 
Sirs  :  Your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  addressed  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  been  referred  to 
this  office  for  reply.  You  ask,  “Will  the  new  denatured 
alcohol  law  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts? 
Will  adding  5  per  cent  of  oil  lemon  to  alcohol  be  considered 
as  being  denatured?” 

In  reply,  you  are  informed  that  flavoring  extracts  or  es¬ 
sences,  such  as  extract  of  lemon,  vanilla,  etc.,  while  not 
ordinarily  sold  or  used  as  beverages,  are  readily  susceptible 
of  being  used  in  this  way,  and  frequently  enter  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  into  compounded  beverages.  They  are  much 
better  adapted  to  beverage  purposes  than  most  alcoholic 
liquid  medicinal  preparations.  To  allow  the  use  of  tax-free 
alcohol  in  your  line  of  manufacture,  therefore,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  lead  to  serious  frauds  on  the  revenues,  and  gross 
abuse  of  the  privileges  of  the  law  by  unscrupulous  persons. 

I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  answer  your  question  in  the 
negative,  and  to  inform  you  that  neither  completely  nor 
specially  denatured  alcohol  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  flavoring  extracts,  such  as  essence  of  lemon,  extract  of 
vanilla,  etc.,  or  any  similar  preparation  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  beverage. 

Respectfully,  John  W.  Yerkes,  Commissioner. 

Messrs. - - —  — - - . 

(T.  D.  1070.) 

Denatured  alcohol. 

Alcohol  can  not  be  used  free  of  tax  in  the  manufacture  of  sul¬ 
phuric  ether,  which  is  a  “liquid  medicinal  preparation.” 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  16,  1906. 
Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  9th  instant  has  been  received, 

asking  for  information  as  to  the  use  of  alcohol  tax-free  in 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  ether. 

In  reply,  you  are  informed  that  alcohol  used  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sulphuric  ether,  which  is  a  liquid  medicinal  prep¬ 
aration,  is  expressly  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  act 
of  June  7,  1906,  by  the  language  of  the  law  itself.  If  you 
will  refer  to  the  debates  in  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  act,  you  will  see  that  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  distinctly  stated  that  no 
other  construction  could  be  placed  upon  the  language  of  the 
law. 

I  understand  that  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  ether  made 
by  you  is  used  in  the  arts  and  for  purposes  other  than 
medicinal,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  office  to  make 
any  distinction  between  the  product  as  used  in  medicines 
and  the  same  product  as  used  for  other  purposes. 

Respectfully,  John  W.  Yerkes,  Commissioner. 

Mr. - . 

(T.  D.  1071.) 

Denatured  alcohol. 

Druggists  who  carry  stocks  of  liquors  and  handle  the  same 
as"  beverages,  to  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
ordinary  liquor  dealers,  and  will  not  come  within  the  ex¬ 
emption. — Relative  to  storage  of  denatured  alcohol  and 
keeping  record  of  amount  purchased  and  disposed  of. 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.  C .,  November  17.  1906. 
Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  in  which 
you  ask  in  reference  to  the  manner  you  shall  handle  de¬ 
natured  alcohol,  has  been  received. 

You  state  that  you  are  a  wholesale  druggist  and  have 
wholesale  and  retail  liquor  dealers’  “licenses.”  You  state 
further  that  your  liquor  room  is  in  the  basement  of  your 
main  building,  and  that  across  the  alley  from  your  main 
building  you  have  a  warehouse  which  you  could  use  for 
storing  denatured  alcohol,  if  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  store 
it  in  a  separate  building,  and  you  ask  if  you  use  this  ware¬ 
house  will  you  be  required  to  have  a  room  especially  cbtt- 
structed  in  which  to  store  the  denatured  product. 


In  reply,  your  attention  is  called  to  section  39  of  regula¬ 
tions  No.  30,  which  reals  as  follows: 

"Neither  completely  nor  specially  denatured  alcohol  shall 
he  kept  or  stored  on  the  premises  of  the  following  classes 
of  persons,  to-wit :  Dealers  in  wines,  fermented  liquors,  or 
distilled  spirits,  rectifiers  of  spirits,  manufacturers  of  and 
dealers  in  beverages  of  any  kind,  manufacturers  of  liquid 
medicinal  preparations,  or  distillers  (except  as  to  such  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  in  stamped  packages  as  is  manufactured 
by  themselves),  manufacturers  of  vinegar  by  the  vaporizing 
process  and  the  use  of  a  still  and  mash,  wort  or  wash,  and 
persons  who,  in  the  course  of  business,  have  or  keep  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits,  wines,  or  malt  liquors,  or  other  beverages  stored 
on  their  premises,  provided  that  druggists  are  exempt  from 
the  above  provisions. 

The  exempting  clause  of  this  section  is  intended  to  apply 
to  persons,  firms,  or  companies  who  as  druggists  handle  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits  in  the  preparation  of  medicines,  or  who  sell  tax- 
paid  alcohol  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  sold  by 
druggists.  The  exemption  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  drug¬ 
gists  who  are  also  rectifiers  or  liquor  dealers  and  who  manu¬ 
facture  or  sell  beverages  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits,  wines  or  malt  liquors.  Druggists  who  carry 
stocks  of  liquors  and  handle  these  liquors  as  beverages  will 
be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  liquor 
dealers,  and  will  not  come  within  the  exempting  clause  of 
section  59  above  quoted. 

It  is  presumed  from  the  statements  in  your  letter  that 
you  handle  distilled  spirits  as  a  beverage  and  that  you  are 
in  fact,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  liquor  dealer  as 
well  as  a  druggist.  If  this  is  correct,  then  permit  can  not 
be  issued  to  you  authorizing  you  to  store  denatured  alcohol 
on  the  same  premises  upon  which  your  stocks  of.  liquors  are 
stored. 

The  question  whether  or  not  permit  can  be  issued  to  you 
to  store  denatured  alcohol  in  the  warehouse  “across  the 
alley”  from  your  main  building  will  depend  upon  whether  or 
not  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  regulations 
said  warehouse  is  a  part  of  the  same  premises  as  your  main 
store. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  two  buildings  or  parts 
of  the  same  building  constitute  the  same  premises  will  have 
to  be  determined  in  a  large  measure  by  the  local  officers — 
that  is,  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  or  his  deputy.  You 
should  file,  with  the  collector  of  your  district,  application  for 
permit  to  deal  in  denatured  alcohol,  submitting  therewith 
diagram  of  your  premises  showing  the  connection  between 
the  several  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings,  etc. 

You  will  be  required  to  secure  permit  as  dealer  in  de¬ 
natured  alcohol,  and  to  keep  the  books  required  of  such 
dealers.  You  can  not  keep  the  record  of  denatured  alcohol 
purchased  and  disposed  of  by  you  on  your  forms  52a  and  52b, 
but  must  keep  a  separate  record  showing  your  transactions 
in  the  denatured  product. 

I  have  forwarded  to  you  under  another  cover  regulations 
No.  30.  Part  2  relates  to  the  handling  of  denatured  alcohol 
by  dealers. 

Respectfully,  John  W.  Yerkes,  Commissioner. 

Messrs. - - - . 


(T.  D.  1051.) 

PENATURED  ALCOHOL. 

Permit  to  deal  in  denatured  alcohol  may  be  issued  to  a 
liquor  dealer,  but  he  can  not  store  the  denatured  product  on 
the  same  premises  in  which  fermented  liquors  or  distilled 
spirits  are  kept  or  stored.  He  must  either  sell  the  dena¬ 
tured  product  direct  from  the  distillery  at  which  it  is  dena¬ 
tured,  or  from  a  warehouse  in  which  neither  distilled  spirits, 
wines,  or  malt  liquors  are  kept. 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  13,  1906. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  nth  instant,  in 
which  you  state  that  you  are  a  wholesale  liquor  dealer,  but 
carry  no  stock  at  your  present  address ;  that  you  keep  no 
store,  simply  an  office.  You  ask  if,  under  the  recent  law  per¬ 
taining  to  the  sale  of  denatured  alcohol,  you  can  sell  dena¬ 
tured  alcohol  from  warehouse  or  from  dock,  provided  you 
secure  permit  for  making  such  sale. 

In  reply,  you  are  informed  that  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
qualified  liquor  dealer  does  not  bar  you  from  securing  permit 
to  sell  denatured  alcohol.  Permit  to  deal  in  denatured 
alcohol  may  be  issued  to  a  liquor  dealer,  but  he  can  not 
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store  the  denatured  product  on  the  same  premises  in  which 
fermented  liquors  or  distilled  spirits  are  kept  or  stored.  He 
can  not  store  it  at  his  place  of  business  if  he  keeps  his  stock 
of  liquors  there ;  neither  can  he  keep  it  stored  in  a  ware- 
house  not  connected  with  his  store  or  office  but  in  which  his 
stock  of  liquors  is  kept.  He  must  either  sell  the  denatured 
product  direct  from  the  distillery  at  which  it  is  denatured, 
or  from  a  warehouse  in  which  neither  distilled  spirits,  wines, 
or  malt  liquors  are  kept. 

By  referring  to  section  59  of  regulations  No.  30,  being  the 
regulations  and  instructions  concerning  denatured  alcohol, 
you  will  note  the  class  of  premises  upon  which  denatured  ■ 
alcohol  can  not  be  kept  or  stored.  Respectfully, 


John  W.  Yerkes,  Commissioner. 


(T.  D.  1052.) 

DENATURED  ALCOHOL. 

Under  the  act  of  June  7,  1906  (Regulations  No.  30),  alcohol 
.  PW  be  withdrawn  from  bond,  property  denatured,  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. — The  denaturants  to  be  used 
in  the  several  industries  in  which  denatured  alcohol  will  be 
used  have  not  yet  been  past  upon. 

Treasury  Department, 

C-pFice  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  22,  1906. 

Sir.  Y  our  letter  of  the  12th  instant  to  the  Hon.  Thomas 
F.  Marshall,  M.  C.,  in  which  you  ask  in  reference  to  dena¬ 
tured  alcohol,  has  been  referred  by  Mr.  Marshall  to  this 
office  for  answer.  You  ask  whether  or  not  you  can  make 
arrangements,  to  ship  alcohol  in  sealed  cars  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  vinegar  at  Superior  or  Duluth.  You  also  ask 
what  is  used  to  ‘'denaturalize’’  alcohol. 

In  reply,  you  are  informed  that  under  the  act  of  June  7. 
1906,  alcohol  may  be  withdrawn  from  bond,  free  of  tax,  to 
be  used  in  the  arts  and  industries  and  in  the  production 
of  light,  heat,  and  power,  provided  it  is  denatured  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  destroy  its  character  as  a  beverage  and 
render  it  unfit  for  liquid  medicinal  purposes. 

1  his  office  holds  that  alcohol  may  be  withdrawn  from 
bond,  properly  denatured,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
vinegar.  *  *  *  Alcohol  intended  for  denaturation  must 
be  manufactured  at  a  regularly  registered  distillery,  con¬ 
structed  and  operated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  are 
distilleries  at  which  alcohol  intended  for  tax  payment  is 
manufactured.  It  must  be  entered  in  bond  and  the  distiller 
must  provide  a  warehouse  for  denaturing  purposes  to  which 
he  can  transfer  alcohol  intended  for  denaturation.  You  may 
either  set  up  and  operate  a  distillery  yourself,  at  which  you 
can  manufacture  and  denature  alcohol  under  governmental 
supervision,  or  you  may  secure  your  denatured  alcohol  from 
some  distiller  who  has  qualified  as  a  denatures 

By  reference  to  regulations  No.  30,  Part  III,  you  will 
note  that  special  denaturants  are  provided  for,  said  dena¬ 
turants  to  be  suitable  for  the  use  to  which  the  alcohol  is  in¬ 
tended.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  agents  intended  for 
complete  denaturation  (see  section  26  of  the  regulations) 
are  benzine  and  methyl  alcohol,  it  is  presumed  that  alcohol 
intended  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  will  have  to  be 
specially  denatured. 

This  office  has  not  as  yet  past  upon  the  special  dena¬ 
turants  to  be  used  in  the  several  industries  in  which  dena¬ 
tured  alcohol  will  be  used,  but  is  ready  to  consider  any 
formula  that  any  manufacturer  may  wish  to  submit  for  the 
special  denaturation  of  alcohol. 

You  will,  note  by  reference  to  section  30  that  there  are 
more  restrictions  in  the  case  of  specially  denatured  alcohol 
than  there  are  in  the  case  of  completely  denatured  alcohol, 
but  these,  restrictions  do  not  add  to  the  cost  of  the  alcohol 
and  are  intended  simply  to  safeguard  the  revenue.  Under 
these  regulations  you  can  have  specially  denatured  alcohol 
shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  which  you 
may  want  it  for  use  in  any  of  the  industries  in  which  the 
law  authorizes  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol.  Respectfully, 

John  W.  Yerkes,  Commissioner. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Barlow,  Gwinner,  North  Dakota. 


(T.  D.  1078.) 

Denatured  alcohol. 

Special  denaturant  authorized  for  alcohol  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  celluloid,  pyralin.  and  similar  products. 

Treasury  Deartment. 
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Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

c  ,  T  ashington,  D.  C.,  December  1,  1906. 

r  -i  1  -SU-  W1  pleTse  inform - ,  manufacturers 

of  celluloid  m  your  district,  and  the - ,  manufac¬ 

turers  of  pyralin,  that  the  following  formula  has  been  author¬ 
ized  as  a  special  denaturant  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid 
Pyralin,  and  similar  products. 

lo  100  gallons  of  alcohol  add  7  pounds  of  camphor  and  s 
gallons  of  commercially  pure  methyl  alcohol. 

I  lie  methyl  alcohol  must  have  a  specific  gravity  of  not 
more  than  .810  at  60  degrees  F. 

You  will  please  inform  the  manufacturers  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  this  special  denaturant. 

Respectfully,  John  W.  Yerkes,  Commissioner. 


“BRAZIL  PASTE.” 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  have  refused  to 
gp-ant  Mr.  M.  H.  Rosenstein  leave  to  import  merchan¬ 
dise  invoiced  as  “Brazilian  cement”  free  of  dutv  as 
“Brazil  paste.” 

What  is  “Brazil  paste”  ? 

Careful  inquiry  fails  to  reveal  that  any  such  com¬ 
modity  was  ever  known  to  science  or  commerce.  Bra¬ 
zil  paste  first  appeared  in  the  free  list  of  the  tariff  act 
of  July  14.  1832,  and  was  so  continued  for  ten  years- 
From  1846  to  1870  it  was  in  the  dutiable  schedule  of 
the  various  acts,  and  from  1872  to  the  present  time  it 
has  been  on  the  free  list  of  every  tariff  act.  But  what 
the  article  is  or  what  the  name  was  meant  to  cover  is 
an  enigma  to  experts.  It  is  evidently  in  the  same  class* 
as  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  stereotyped  candy, 
vinegar  and^  liquor  laws  of  almost  all  states— “Grains 
of  Paradise  and  Cocculus  Indicus,”  for  example. 
Many  of  the  articles  have  never  authentically  been  re¬ 
ported  as  adulterants  and  if  ever  prevalent  are  not 
now  used.  Even  the  names  have  passed  from  our 
pharmacopoeias,  but  their  memory  is  kept  green  in 
our  state  and  national  food  laws. 

In  the  year  2006  a  commission  composed  of  scientific 
men  may  meet  and  try  to  figure  out  what  was  meant 
by  certain  names  enumerated  as  adulterants  of  candy, 
vinegar  and  liquors,  as  they  are  now  trying  to  find 
out  what  article,  “Brazil  paste,”  as  used  in  the  tariff 
act,  was  intended  to  identify. 


DEMAND  TOR  CANDY  IN  MEXICO. 

Limited  quantities  of  low-priced  confections  and 
candies  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  find 
ready  sale  in  Mexico  at  profitable  prices.  The  de¬ 
mand  could  be  greatly  increased  and  extended  to  nu¬ 
merous  other  nearby  points  if  manufacturers  would 
put  up  the  different  grades  in  such  a  manner  that 
would  not  deteriorate  rapidly  after  their  arrival.  The 
only  grades  which  can  be  shipped  satisfactorily  are 
stick  candy,  gum  drops,  fruit  tablets,  candied  nuts, 
etc.,  which  are  put  up  in  sealed  cans,  but  the  heat 
reduces  them  to  a  pasty  condition,  and  if  not  attended 
to  immediately  on  their  arrival  they  unite  into  a  solid 
mass,  which  makes  them  unsalable/ 

English  goods  are  packed  differently  from  those 
which  are  received  from  the  United  States.  Layers 
of  candies  are  alternately  placed  between  sheets  of 
oiled  paper,  and  the  sides  are  also  lined  with  oiled 
paper.  The  packages  are  hermetically  sealed  instead 
of  having  a  screw  cap,  which  no  doubt  contributes  to 
preserve  the  contents. 


Contradictory. 

As  a  rule  the  finest  food  is  generally  served  at  course 
dinners. — Baltimore  American. 
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WHO  PAYS  THE  TAX? 

Senator  Beveridge  has  reintroduced  that  provision 
of  the  meat  inspection  bill  which  was  defeated  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  requiring  the  packers  to  pay 
the  cost  of  inspection.  It  looks  a  little  as  if  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  were  again  playing  to  the  gal¬ 
leries.  Surely  he  cannot  deceive  himself  with  the  de¬ 
lusion  that  any  government  tax  or  revenue  is  a  burden 
upon  the  manufacturer  or  jobber.  Does  he  fancy  that 
the  internal  revenue  tax  on  distilled  liquors  interferes 
with  the  profits  of  the  whisky  business  in  any  of  its 
branches  ?  Does  he  think  that  the  revenue  tax  on  to¬ 
bacco  has  reduced  the  capital  stock  or  surplus  of  the 
tobacco  trust?  Being  a  fairly  good  Republican,  has 
he  not  somewhere  heard  the  argument  that  import 
duties  were  placed  on  diamonds,  works  of  art  and  lux¬ 
uries,  rather  than  coffee,  crude  sugar  and  other  neces¬ 
sities,  so  that  the  burden  of  supporting  the  government 
would  fall  on  the  rich  rather  than  on  the  poor  ? 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  man  considered 
by  the  people  of  a  great  state  as  worthy  to  represent 
them  in  the  United  States  Senate,  so  unsophisticated  as 
to  think  that  tariff  and  taxes  are  taken  out  of  the  profits 
of  business.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  a  tax  on  certain 
commodities  has  operated  against  the  manufacturer. 
Thus  the  tax  of  io  cents  per  pound  on  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  placed  this  commodity  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  consumer — above  the  usual  price  of  but¬ 
ter — and  thus  off  the  market,  as  was  intended.  The 
war  tax  on  patent  medicines  was  in  some  instances 
paid  by  the  manufacturers,  more  frequently  by  the  job¬ 
bers  and  druggists.  On  account  of  the  price  being 
usually  plainly  marked  on  the  bottle  in  round  numbers 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  fastened  the  extra 
cent  on  the  retail  purchaser.  Even  in  these  instances, 
which  will  be  readily  recognized  as  peculiar,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  actual  tax  was  paid  as  much 
bv  the  laborers  thrown  out  of  work  and  by  the  vendors 
of  printers’  ink  and  magazine  space  as  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  chief  element  of  cost  and  expense  in 
patent  medicines  is  advertising  and  the  profits  on  nos¬ 
trums  aside  from  such  advertising  are  enormous. 

In  the  handling  of  goods  in  the  business  world  the 
consumer  expects  to  pay  the  cost,  plus  the  expense, 
plus  a  profit.  If  the  cost  or  the  expense  is  increased 
the  burden  falls  upon  the  buyer — that  is,  if  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  common  to  all  manufacturers ;  if  not.  and  the 


goods  show  no  superiority  over  competitors,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  driven  to  the  wall  and  fails  in  business. 

In  the  case  of  the  cost  of  inspection  on  meat,  if  it 
be  a  general  inspection,  the  packers  must  as  business 
men  do  certain  things  : 

First — Increase  the  retail  price  of  meats  to  meet  the 
cost. 

Second — -Decrease  the  price  they  pay  the  farmer  for 
his  live  stock. 

Third — Decrease  the  expense  under  their  control,  as 
for  example,  expense  of  labor. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  and  one  most  likely  to  be 
followed  would  be  to  increase  the  price  of  meats  as 
they  fluctuate  anyway  with  market  conditions.  The 
price  of  meats  and  all  foodstuffs  is  already  very  high 
and,  while  we  should  be  willing  to  pay  any  amount 
to  insure  pure  foods,  drinks  and  drugs,  yet  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  stands  ready  to  pay  a  portion  of  this  expense, 
why  should  the  ordinary  consumer  object,  particularly 
the  poorer  and  middle  classes  who  constitute  the  large 
majority  of  our  population  and  who  do  not,  and  prop¬ 
erly  do  not,  pay  pro  rata  towards  the  expense  of  run¬ 
ning  the  government?  The  revenues  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  largely  derived  from  people  who  can  afford 
best  to  pay  them.  The  cost  of  meat  inspection  is  now 
charged  to  that  fund.  Senator  Beveridge  and  his  sen¬ 
sationalist  supporters  would  switch  the  cost  of  it  to  the 
laborer  who,  although  he  can  now  scarcely  afford  to 
buy  high-priced  nutriment,  must  eat  meat  to  live  and 
work. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  the  cost  of  government 
inspection  to  be  levied  in  this  way.  In  the  only  other 
paternal  work  in  which  the  government  is  engaged — 
i.  e.,  the  inspection  of  food — no  other  thought  is  con¬ 
templated  than  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  To  indirectly  tax  the  consumer  by  collect¬ 
ing  from  each  manufacturer,  jobber  and  dealer  would 
be  awkward,  expensive  and  unnecessary  and  withal 
unjust,  as  the  theory  of  this  inspection  is  not  mainly 
to  protect  the  individual  but  the  community,  not  en¬ 
tirely  to  insure  the  purchaser  against  fraud  hut  to  en¬ 
large  American  markets. 

It,  however,  cannot  he  denied  that  a  law  such  as 
Senator  Beveridge  favors  would  be  a  blow  to  the 
packing  industry.  It  would  cause  a  readjusting  of 
conditions  and  general  dissatisfaction.  By  increasing 
the  cost  of  meats  it  would  lessen  consumption.  It 
would  also  give  a  trade  advantage  to  uninspected 
meats,  which  might  not  be  equalized  by  the  increased 
value  (surety)  of  the  government  label  on  inspected 
meats.  But,  however  much  Senator  Beveridge  hates 
the  meat  packers  of  this  country,  he  should  not  take 
his  spite  out  on  them  in  a  way  that  will  also  do  a  great 
deal  more  damage  to  the  purchasing  public  and  if  it 
is  cheap  notoriety  of  the  trust  busting  order  he  longs 
for,  let  him  originate  a  government  tax  on  corpora¬ 
tions,  lawyers  or  senators,  instead  of  squeezing  it  out 
of  the  poor  people  in  the  guise  of  a  tax  on  the  packers. 
Yet,  Senator  Beveridge  is  only  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  still  more  illustrious  men  who  think  to  reach 
popularity  by  extravagance  of  utterances  and  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  first  impression  of  the  people.  He  has  not 
originated  any  lasting  legislation  nor  is  he  likely  to. 
Perhaps  as  he  grows  older  he  may  realize  that  oratory 
is  not  statesmanship  and  that  the  truest  and  most 
abiding  popularity  is  not  based  upon  the  circulation  of 
fiction  and  cunning  sophistries  but  upon  the  advocacy 
of  principles,  doctrines  and  laws  which  prove  of  ma¬ 
terial  benefit  to  mankind. 
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MAPLE  MIXTURES. 

A  very  prominent  maple  sugar  and  syrup  house  in 
New  England  takes  exception  to  Prof.  Shepard’s  state¬ 
ment  in  the  American  Food  Journal  that  “maple 
syrup  made  from  genuine  maple  syrup  or  sugar  as  a 
flavor,  while  the  remainder  is  common  cane  sugar,  is 
one  of  the  most  persistent  frauds.  They  are  placed 
upon  the  market  at  the  same  price  as  the  genuine  prod¬ 
uct,  while  they  should  be  sold  for  much  less.” 

Our  correspondent  declares  that  all  blended  goods 
handled  by  the  large  and  responsible  firms  are  plainly 
marked  as  mixtures  and  that  they  sell  for  45  per  cent 
less  than  genuine  maple  syrup.  He  further  states  that 
“in  85  per  cent  of  purchases  the  consumer  prefers  the 
blended  goods  for  reasons  best  known  to  all  intelligent 
jobbers  and  retailers.” 

This  may  all  be  true  in  the  East  and  undoubtedly 
is  more  nearly  true  in  the  West  to-day  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  For  years,  mixed  maple  sugar  sold 
as  genuine  maple  sugar  held  high  carnival  in  the  West. 
It  sold  at  as  near  the  price  of  the  genuine  article  as 
trade  competition  would  warrant.  It  was  commonly 
said  that  the  chemist  could  not  detect  cane  sugar  in 
maple  sugar.  In  substantiation  of  this  claim  it  was 
pointed  out  that  no  government  or  state  official  had 
ever  discovered  adulteration  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup 
with  cane  sugar.  The  dealer's  dream  of  security  was 
rudely  disturbed  by  the  Illinois  Food  Commission 
when  in  1901,  sixty  (60)  samples  of  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  were  examined  and  over  40  per  cent  pronounced 
adulterated  on  data  derived  from  an  examination  of 
the  ash.  Court  convictions  were  obtained  in  all  cases 
and  maple  sugar  and  syrup  on  the  Illinois  market 
began  to  be  properly  labeled.  The  reform  spread  to 
other  states.  Yet,  as  is  the  case  with  all  products 
■easily  adulterated,  a  considerable  amount  of  adultera¬ 
tion  is  still  found  on  the  market  and  the  incentive  to 
adulterate  maple  sugar  is  increasing  owing  to  the  fact 
that  pure  maple  syrup  can  now  be  procured  by  paying 
the  price  it  commands.  We  fully  agree  with  complain¬ 
ant  that  mixtures  of  maple  syrup  with  cane  sugar  01- 
even  other  sugars  are  demanded  by  the  public  and 
have  a  definite  market  value,  and  that  to-day  many  of 
such  mixtures  are  plainly  and  correctly  labeled  and 
are  sold  at  a  price  lower  than  pure  maple  sugar  and 
svrups  sells  for  and  that  therefore  Prof.  Shepard’s 
statement  is  rather  too  sweeping  as  it  reads.  Prof. 
Shepard  probably  intended  to  refer  to  individual  case? 
of  deception  rather  than  to  the  fraudulent  sale  of 
maple  sugar  mixtures  as  a  class. 


THE  END  OF  SPECTACULAR  TESTS  ON  HU¬ 
MAN  BEINGS. 

The  death  of  Robert  Vance  Freeman,  a  member  of 
Dr.  Wiley’s  poison  squad,  will  likely  put  an  end  to 
spectacular  tests  of  drugs  and  chemicals  on  human 
subjects.  While  it  is  now  almost  three  years  since  Mr. 
Freeman  submitted  his  stomach  to  the  cause  of  science, 
and  while  the  physicians  diagnosed  his  disease  as  tu¬ 
berculosis,  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Latham,  mother  of  the 
unfortunate  boy,  insists  that  the  actual  cause  of  death 
was  the  material  he  was  compelled  to  take  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  poison  squad.  Mrs..  Latham  says  :  “I  know 
that  the  food  test  killed  my  son ;  his  stomach  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  poisons  he  was  forced  to  swallow  and 
for  the  last  three  vears  he  has  been  a  total  wreck.  His 


stomach  was  eaten  out  absolutely  and  as  a  result  he 
could  neither  retain  food  or  medicine.” 

Dr.  V  iley,  according  to  the  Washington  dispatch, 
denies  that  Mr.  hreeman’s  services  as  a  member  of  the 
“poison  squad”  had  anything  at  all  to  do,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  Mr.  Freeman’s  death.  This  is  but 
natural  when  such  a  serious  charge  as  causing  the 
death  of  a  fellowman  is  laid  at  his  door. 

As  far  as  the  sad  ending  to  this  unfortunate  affair 
is  concerned,  our  sympathies  are  with  Dr.  Wiley.  If 
borax  and  boracic  acid  were  the  only  chemicals  ad¬ 
ministered,  it  were  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  could  have  permamently  injured  the  boy, 
even  though  fed  in  large  doses.  Neither  are  we  will¬ 
ing  to  credit  the  reported  statement  of  Mrs.  Latham 
that  the  boy  during  the  test  vomited  corrosive  sub¬ 
stances  which  stained  the  floor.  In  the  hysteria  of 
sorrow  of  such  a  time  a  mother  might  easily  exagger¬ 
ate  commonplace  things.  Equally  to  be  discredited 
is  the  statement  in  the  editorial  of  The  Chicago  Chron¬ 
icle  elsewhere  quoted  that  “there  is  not  much  doubt 
that  other  and  worse  ingredients  (than  borax)  were 
mixed  with  the  food.”  While  we  may  differ  with  Dr. 
Wiley  on  some  points  of  ethics,  we  do  not  believe 
that  he  would  deliberately  risk  human  life  by  substi¬ 
tuting  other  and  more  toxic  chemicals  for  borax  in 
order  to  substantiate  a  pet  theory. 

While  in  this  instance  there  is  little  probability  that 
the  death  of  Mr.  Freeman  resulted  from  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  “poison  squad,”  the  fatality  strongly  em¬ 
phasizes  the  disadvantage  of  conducting  such  tests 
on  human  beings.  A  scientific  investigator  must 
naturally  hesitate  about  reporting  injurious  effects 
when  it  is  possible  that  these  same  Suatements  may  be 
introduced  in  court  as  evidence  against  him  in  a 
suit  for  manslaughter. 


HOPKINS  VS.  WHITNEY. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Hopkins  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  scathingly  criticizes  Prof.  Whitney  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils,  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  account  of  a 
recent  bulletin  of  that  department.  Prof.  Hopkins  must 
he  more  venturesome  than  most  men  of  science  to  dare 
to  question  the  conclusions  or  the  methods  of  any 
branch  of  the  national  government.  He  knows  he 
may  expect  the  entire  administration  to  go  on  a  still 
hunt  for  his  job.  Prof.  Hopkins’  statement  that  the 
bulletin  is  a  national  disgrace  is  warmly  supported  by 
the  Farm  Star  as  follows : 

“Such  ignorance  and  twisting  of  facts  could  only  result  from 
ignorance  or  a  desire  to  create  a  sensation.  It  is  an  evidence 
of  insincerity  and  is  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  to  warrant 
an  investigation.  When  a  bulletin  is  prepared  that  causes 
the  farmers  of  the  country  to  laugh  in  derision  it  is  time  to 
see  what  manner  of  man  it  is  that  is  responsible  for  such 
ideas.  This  bulletin  again  casts  reflections  on  the  national 
department  and  throws  into  sharper  contrast  the  conserva¬ 
tive  and  painstaking  investigations  of  the  State  Experiment 
Stations.” 


The  Breeders  Gazette. 

The  Breeders’  Gazette  celebrated  its  silver  anniver¬ 
sary  by  getting  out  a  splendid  double  number,  illustrat¬ 
ed  in  colors.  This  excellent  weekly,  established  by  the 
elder  Saunders  and  maintained  at  the  same  high  stand¬ 
ard  by  his  son,  Alvin  H.  Saunders,  continues  to  be 
the  leading  exponent  of  scientific  stock  raising  in  this 
country. 
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DENATURED  ALCOHOL  FOR  VINEGAR. 

The  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  allowing  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol  in  the 
manufacture  of  spirit  vinegar,  as  recorded  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  is  inexplicable  on  any  grounds  of  reason, 
equity  or  policy.  The  lawmakers  certainly  did  not 
intend  that  it  be  so  used,  nor  does  the  law  itself  sanc¬ 
tion  it.  The  law  says  that  alcohol  may  be  withdrawn 
from  bond  tax-free  provided  it  is  mixed  with  methyl 
alcohol,  or  other  denaturing  material  or  admixture  of 
the  same,  suitable  to  the  use  for  which  the  alcohol  is 
withdrawn  but  which  destroys  its  character  as  a  bev¬ 
erage  and  renders  it  unfit  for  liquid  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses.  Certainly  methyl  alcohol  or  any  other  dena- 
turant  which  would  destroy  alcohol  as  a  beverage 
would  likewise  destroy  it  for  use  when  transformed 
into  any  other  product  acceptable  to  the  human  stom¬ 
ach.  A  denaturant  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar 
would  have  to  be  so  innocuous  as  to  not  interfere  with 
the  fungis  and  bacteria  which  by  their  life  action  con¬ 
vert  the  diluted  alcohol  into  vinegar.  Not  only  is  it 
impossible  to  denature  alcohol  for  this  purpose,  and 
Commissioner  Yerkes  does  not  suggest  how  it  may  be 
done,  but  it  is  expressly  prohibited  in  the  act — first,  by 
proscribing  against  its  use  as  a  beverage,  which  would 
include  vinegar ;  second,  by  proscribing  against  its  use 
in  liquid  medicinal  preparations.  Vinegar  is  an  official 
preparation  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  as  a 
medicine  is  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  denatured 
alcohol.  True,  it  is  not  always  so  used,  nor  are  many 
other  products  classed  as  medicines — for  example, 
flavoring  extracts  and  ether,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  Mr.  Yerkes  has  ruled  ethyl  alcohol  free  of  tax, 
cannot  be  used. 

There  are  the  strongest  reasons  why  ether  should 
be  made  from  tax-free  alcohol  if  it  were  possible  to 
stretch  the  interpretation  of  the  wording  of  the  law  to 
accomplish  it,  as  it  enters  into  a  thousand  important 
industries  of  such  magnitude  as  the  manufacture  of 
smokeless  powder,  artificial  silk,  pyralin  and  the  like. 

But  vinegar  is  made  from  tax-free  alcohol  already 
under  laws  passed  before  the  law  to  allow  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  bond  of  tax-free  denatured  alcohol,  and 
no  denaturant  or  foreign  substance  needs  to  be  added 
to  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  mutilate  the  law  to  admit 
the  manufacture  of  vinegar  from  denatured  alcohol. 
The  only  effect  of  the  ruling  will  be  to  cause  alcohol 
to  be  manufactured  in  a  wholesale  way  by,  the  trust, 
and  wipe  out  the  small  plants  of  the  vinegar  and  yeast 
manufacturers,  and  introduce  an  added  impurity  in  the 
vinegar  in  the  shape  of  a  denaturant. 


MORE  STANDARDS. 

The  Food  Standards  Committee  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  met  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Decem¬ 
ber  6th  to  13th  to  discuss  tentative  standards  for 
whisky  and  other  foods.  Most  of  the  time  was  given 
to  ice  cream,  molasses  and  whisky  interests.  Nothing 
definite  as  to  standards  has  yet  been  announced.  The 
recommendations  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
have  at  last  been  acceded  to  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  added  three  food  chemists  to  his  original 
committee — namely,  Richard  Fischer  of  Wisconsin, 
Prof.  Elton  Fulmer  of  Washington  and  Dr.  Barnard 
of  Indiana. 


Food  Notes 


Des  Moines, 
ordinance. 


Iowa,  is  planning  a  pure  food 

*  *  * 


Canned  lobster  is  said  to  have  nearly  killed  four 

members  of  Joseph  Laurence’s  family  of  Racine. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  E.  M.  Eckard,  health  commissioner  of  Peoria, 
111.,  has  asked  the  city  council  to  pass  an  ordinance 
regulating  the  slaughter  and  sale  of  meat. 

'k  'k  -k 


H011.  “Fish”  Murray,  chief  food  inspector  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  lately  lectured  on  pure  food  before  the  Woman’s 
Club  of  Moline. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Meal  Bread  Company,  manufacturers 
of  bread  and  cereal  food,  have  incorporated  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $10,000. 

*  *  * 

The  Ohio  Food  Commission  is  getting  after  bogus 
cod  liver  oil.  Few  brands  of  this  article  are  up  to  the 
specifications  on  the  label. 

*  *  * 

The  Japanese  are  beginning  to  eat  bread  instead  of 
an  exclusive  rice  diet.  Most  of  the  flour  purchased 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 


James  Robertson,  a  noted  chef  who  taught  Chicago 
how  to  eat  sea-food,  died  last  month.  He  catered  to 
many  of  the  noted  men  of  the  city  and  country. 

*  *  * 

J.  S.  Montonville,  of  Bottineau,  N.  D.,  died  last 
month  from  ptomaine  poisoning,  said  to  have  been 
caused  from  eating  spoiled  canned  tomatoes. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  J.  Weldner  a  graduate  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Agricultural  College,  has  been  appointed  dairy 
inspector  of  Superior,  Wis.,  at  a  salary  of  $75.00  per 
month. 

*  *  * 

Dill  pickles  are  said  to  have  poisoned  a  nineteen 
months’  old  child  in  Greenley,  Colo.  The  baby,  it  is 
stated,  will  recover,  which  is  the  remarkable  feature 
of  the  case. 

*  *  * 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
Western  organizations  are  kicking  because  compelled 
to  pay  5  cents  each  for  copies  of  the  New  Food  Regu¬ 
lations  issued  by  the  government. 

*  *  * 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  was  fined  $50  and  costs 
for  selling  milk  containing  formaldehyde.  The  suits 
were  brought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  and  Food 
Commission  before  Judge  Alexander  D.  McConnell  in 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Chemist  Hortvet  examined  a  can  of  peas  from  the 
same  lot  as  that  which  was  said  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Elliott  of  St.  Paul  (as  mentioned  in 
our  last  issue)  and  reports  the  goods  legal  and  good 
in  every  respect. 

*  *  * 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  are  contesting  the  right 
of  county  courts  to  try  the  food  cases  recently  brought 
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by  the  Pennsylvania  Food  Commission.  The  Pullman 
company  is  accused  of  selling  adulterated  milk  and 

butter  to  passengers  en  route  through  these  counties. 

*  *  * 

Kansas  City  has  enacted  a  pure  food  ordinance  based 
on  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  force  after 
January  1.  A  fund  of  $100  is  set  apart  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law. 

%  ♦  * 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson  withholds 
from  the  packers  the  benefit  of  government  inspection 
on  Sunday,  which  practically  means  the  closing  of  the 

plants  upon  this  church  and  state  day  of  rest. 

*  *  * 

Iowa,  according  to  Commissioner  Wright,  made 
and  shipped  1,202,354  pounds  of  butter  last  year, 
which  sold  at  an  average  price  of  23.75  cents  per 
pound.  Wisconsin  made  110,000,000  pounds  of  cheese 
in  the  same  year. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mr.  E.  L.  Hager,  superintendent  of  health  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  has  served  a  notice  on  candy  shops  that 
hereafter  sweetmeats  exposed  outside  the  store  must 
be  covered  with  glass  to  protect  them  from  the  dust 

of  the  street.  A  good  thing — push  it  along. 

*  *  * 

According  to  the  Escanaba,  Mich.,  News  the  Food 
Commissioner  of  Michigan  has  condemned  green 
Creme  de  Menthe  as  unsalable  in  that  state  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  Commissioner  Bird  evidently  is 

esthetic  in  his  tastes  and  prefers  quieter  colors. 

*  *  * 

A  New  York. specialist  who  has  treated  one  hundred 
cases  of  cancer  recently  advanced  the  hypothesis  that 
the  increase  of  this  dread  disease  in  the  last  decade  is 
due  to  the  use  of  granite  ware  in  cooking  instead  of 
the  old-fashioned  iron  and  copper  dishes.  Small  par¬ 
ticles  from  the  granite  dishes  become  detached  and 
irritate  the  stomach. 

*  >i< 

Flour  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  English  im¬ 
ports.  Owing  partly  to  a  fierce  home  competition  the 
imports  of  American  flour  to  Great  Britain  in  1905 
decreased  over  one-half  from  the  year  previous.  It  is 
said  that  American  flour  exporters  will  have  to  put 
their  best  foot  forward  and  keep  it  there  if  they  are 
to  retain  their  markets  in  Great  Britain. 

It  was  reported  in  several  Pennsylvania  papers  that 
the  Corn  Products  Company  paid  about  $500,000  to 
Dr.  Warren  in  settlement  of  all  cases  brought  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  for  violation 
of  the  food  law.  This  is  denied  bv  Mr.  E.  F.  Bedford, 
president  of  the  company,  who  says  they  agreed  to  pay 
only  the  costs,  which  amount  to  a  little  less  than 
$3,000. 

*  *  * 

E.  R.  Root,  of  Medina,  tells  of  a  new  form  of  adul¬ 
teration  practiced  on  him.  It  consisted  of  five  large 
nails  driven  in  a  pound  cake  of  beeswax,  the  heads 
of  the  nails  being  covered  with  another  piece  of  bees¬ 
wax.  Mr.  Root  figures  the  cheap  manipulator  spent 
at  least  10  cents’  worth  of  time  to  make  1  4-5  cents  in 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  are  advocating  a  law  which 
will  compel  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  wood  alcohol 
to  register  their  names  with  the  state  Department  of 


Agriculture  and  also  to  open  their  books  to  inspectors 
— in  fact  to  bring  the  sale  of  wood  alcohol  under  the 
same  restrictions  as  those  now  governing  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  and  paris  green  in  that  state. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  George  M.  Rommel,  the  animal  husbandman  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  Washington,  is  hav¬ 
ing  quite  a  controversy  with  Prof.  Connell  over  the 
wholesomeness  of  cottonseed  meal  as  a  food  for  man¬ 
kind.  Rommel  claims  it  contains  a  poisonous  agent 
which  makes  it  unsafe  to  use.  Connell  claims  that  it 
is  now  fed  safely  and  satisfactorily  to  hogs  and  that 
cottonseed  meal  bread  is  daily  used  in  his  own  family 

without  signs  of  evil  effect. 

*  *  -!' 

Prof.  Farrington  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  School 
intends  during  the  coming  season  to  give  instruction 
in  the  manufacture  of  whey  butter  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  Swiss 
cheese.  Such  instruction  should  be  given  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  in  Wisconsin.  That  the  papers  of 
the  state  should  refer  to  whey  butter  as  a  new  method 
of  making  butter  devised  by  Prof.  Farrington  should 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  always  aggressive  adver¬ 
tising  agent  of  the  college  rather  than  the  claims  of 
Prof.  Farrington  to  have  originated  this  well-known 
food  product. 

*  *  >i= 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Ycrkes,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  a  prominent  New  York  distiller  denies  that  there 
is  superfluous  red  tape  in  government  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  production  of  denatured  alcohol,  or  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  existing  regulations  to  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol  on  the  farm,  as 
was  stated  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Division  of 
Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
says : 

“This  bureau  will  endeavor  to  administer  the  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  law  in  the  same  manner  it  has  hereto¬ 
fore  administered  the  law  relating  to  distilled  spirits. 
If  a  farmer  or  other  person  desires  to  go  into  the 
business  of  manufacturing  denatured  alcohol,  at  a 
plant  however  small,  he  will  be  required  ff>  construct 
his  plant  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  general  laws 
and  regulations.  He  will  be  required  to  give  a  bond, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  him  from  defrauding 
the  government  of  the  tax  on  any  distilled  spirits  pro¬ 
duced  by  him.  He  will  be  required  to  establish  a  dis¬ 
tillery  warehouse,  to  deposit  the  spirits  produced  by 
him  in  this  warehouse,  to  establish  a  denaturing 
bonded  warehouse  and  to  tax-pay  or  denature  just  as 
he  may  wish  the  alcohol  produced  by  him.  All  of  this 
will  be  done  under  governmental  supervision,  but  the 
government  pays  for  this  supervision.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  of  alcohol  does  not  bear  one  cent  of  it.  There 
is  no  objection  to  a  farmer  manufacturing  his  alcohol 
in  ‘his  back  yard’  provided  he  wants  to  establish  a 
distillery  there.” 

So  far  as  the  internal  revenue  laws  are  concerned, 
either  in  theory  or  practice,  the  smallest  and  crudest 
distillery  can  produce  alcohol  if,  as  a  business  propo¬ 
sition,  it  is  deemed  advisable  so  to  do. 


Mrs.  Browne — “Those  new  neighbors  of  vours  are 
pretty  lively.  I  never  met  people  who  indulged  so 
much  in  repartee.” 

Mrs.  Malaprop— “There  ain’t  any  harm  in  that.  I’m 
fond  o’  tea  myself,  only  I  prefer  Oolong.”— -Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger. 
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FOOD  INSPECTION  IN  GERMANY. 

.According'  to  Consul  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  of  Plauen, 
praiseworthy  care  has  been  devoted  for  some  years  to 
the  inspection  of  food  products  in  Saxony.  He 
writes : 

The  whole  system  of  supervision,  organized  into 
2  state  institutions,  3  municipal  inspection  labora¬ 
tories,  and  14  subordinate  laboratories  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  government.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  inspection  exercised  in  Saxony  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1904  has  been  recently  prepared  in  the 
Saxon  ministry  of  the  interior  and  given  to  the  public. 
A  decree  of  August  15,  1901,  directs  that  for  every 
thousand  inhabitants  at  least  30  samples  of  food,  bev¬ 
erages,  or  utensils  shall  be  inspected.  During  the  year 
under  consideration,  within  the  five  chief  districts  of 
the  kingdom  93.332  anal)  ses  were  made,  in  addition  to 
22,148,  which,  as  an  exception,  were  divided  among 
the  three  municipal  laboratories,  making  a  total  of 
115.480  analyses.  All  of  the  examinations  were  not 
begun  on  the  same  basis,  because  many  food  products 
were  brought  voluntarily  by  storekeepers  for  their 
own  enlightenment,  while  others  were  gathered  in  the 
open  market.  Particularly  in  the  latter  cases,  where 
adulteration  was  discovered,  the  sellers  in  question 
were  warned  against  further  disposal  of  the  wares,  so 
that  out  of  the  15,000  samples  inspected  some  10,000, 
or  about  8)4  per  cent,  were  directly  challenged  on  the 
initiative  of  the  government  chemists.  In  1903,  10.8 
per  cent,  and  in  1902,  11.6  per  cent,  of  the  samples  ex¬ 
amined  were  declared  injurious. 

MARKED  BENEFITS  FROM  INSPECTION. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  food-inspection  sys¬ 
tem  as  practiced  here  has  had  a  very  satisfactory  efifect, 
and  that  each  year  the  market  is  becoming  gradually 
purged  of  deleterious  food  products.  The  action  of 
the  inspectors,  at  the  instance  of  the  government,  has 
been  considerate  and  advising  rather  than  tending  to 
wholesale  indictments,  with  the  result  that  the  inspec¬ 
tion  system  lias  not  only  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
consuming  public,  but  apparently  that  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  merchants.  The  laboratories  are  accordingly 
looked  upon  by  all  classes  as  an  unqualified  boon.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  also  shown  that  judicial  proceedings 
against  pure-food  offenders  do  not  infrequently  end 
in  the  acquittal  of  the  defendants  through  some  techni¬ 
cality.  So'  that  a  conciliatory  attitude  has  been  here 
both  more  efficacious  and  easier,  a  simple  warning 
emanating  from  the  inspectors  having  a  salutary  effect 
in  checking  the  sale  of  articles  found  unwholesome  or 
injurious. 

Among  the  specific  cases  examined,  the  grounds  for 
objection  to  meats  were  the  use  of  a  harmful  preserva¬ 
tive  salt,  and  in  several  instances  preserved  fish  and 
crabs  had  been  treated  with  borax.  The  records  show 
that  a  number  of  new  preservatives  offered  to  the 
butchers  were  brought  by  the  latter  to  the  laboratories 
for  an  opinion  and,  upon  learning  that  the  preparations 
contained  injurious  ingredients,  of  their  own  accord 
declined  to  tuse  them. 

ADULTERATIONS  DISCOVERED  AND  RESULTS. 

Most  frequently,  and  in  nearly  all  districts,  sausage, 
used  in  tremendous  quantities  here,  is  adulterated  with 
meal  or  bread.  Occasionally  the  wares  were  found 
spoiled.  From  many  hundred  samples  of  sausage  in¬ 
spected  only  one  was  found  to  be  artificially  dyed,  and 
one  sample  revealed  the  presence  of  an  innovation  in 
the  way  of  a  glutinous  preparation  to  give  the  mass 


greater  consistency.  Many  samples  of  milk  were  found 
diluted,  and  cheeses  adulterated  with  potato  flour  or 
grated  potatoes. 

Ihe  chief  objection  to  the  butters  examined  was  a 
superfluous  quantity  of  water,  reaching  as  high  as  31 
per  cent.  Occasionally  the  butter  was  oversalted. 
Oleomargarine  was  used  in  great  quantity,  but  seldom 
was  fault  found  in  the  many  samples  examined  as  to 
the  substances  in  composition.  The  chief  difficulty 
lay  in  contravention  of  the  regulations  governing  pack¬ 
ing  and  sale.  In  many  instances,  especially  with  small 
dealers,  oleomargarine  was  sold  as  pure  butter,  and 
often  in  the  printing  of  the  labels  the  words  “Substi¬ 
tute  for"  were  printed  in  small  letters  and  the  word 
"butter”  sufficiently  large  to  be  read  across  the  shop, 
so  that  people  were  presumably  led  to  buy  oleomargar¬ 
ine  when  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  get¬ 
ting  a  dairy  product.  No  case  was  reported  of  harm¬ 
ful  effects  in  the  use  of  the  substitute. 

Considerable  quantities  of  table  oil,  sold  as  pure 
olive  oil,  were  found  upon  analysis  to  contain  a  large 
admixture  of  cheaper  oils,  and  one  variety  that  a 
wholesaler  had  put  on  the  market  as  an  olive  oil  blend 
was  found  to  contain  entirely  inferior  substitutes,  or  at 
most  only  a  small  percentage  of  pure  olive  oil. 

PURER  SPICES  AND  SWEETS  ON  MARKET. 

1  rade  in  spices  has  become  easier  to  handle,  as  there 
have  been  comparatively  few  cases  of  adulteration 
found.  In  some  districts  rigid  inspection  failed  to  re¬ 
veal  any  instances  of  falsification,  and  in  others,  where 
formerly  adulterated  spices  were  generally  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  dealers  had  almost  entirely  excluded  the  con¬ 
demned  brands  from  their  stores.  The  grocers  them¬ 
selves  have  been  very  watchful,  and  have  in  a  com¬ 
mendable  manner  refused  to  accept  any  but  pure 
spices,  and  in  consequence  soice  millers  offer  a 
better  class  of  goods. 

Frequent  analyses  disclosed  only  four  cases  where 
sugar  has  been  found  objectionable.  Twice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  too  high  percentage  of  •ultramarine,  once  on 
account  of  uncleanliness,  and  once  on  account  of 
adulteration  with  meal.  In  this  connection  the  local 
courts  have  held  it  unlawful  to  sell  candies  or  cakes, 
generally  bought  by  children,  to  which  small  metal 
pieces  were  attached.  A  former  vigorous  campaign 
against  fruit  syrups  and  bottled  lemonades  has  been 
so  far  successful  that  objection  was  found  during  the 
year  in  only  very  few  instances.  Inspection  has  been 
carried  to  the  extent  that  at  country  fairs  lemonade 
has  been  objected  to  that  was  being  sold  in  uncleaned 
herring  tins  cr  cooled  by  bad  ice.  Fruit  jams  have 
been  found  to  contain  glucose,  grape  skins  and  dyes; 
seldom,  however,  salicylic  acid.  One  ingenious  manu¬ 
facturer  discovered  how  to  make  pure  plum  jam  with 
beets,  but  as  his  attention  was  called  to  its  lack  of 
harmony  with  the  pure-food  laws  the  sale  of  this 
produce  was  discontinued. 

INSPECTION  OF  DRINKS,  AND  DISCLOSURES. 

Cognac,  rum,  and  cordials  were  frequently  found  to 
have  been  made  from  essences,  blended  unlawfully  or 
containing  dyes  or  preservatives,  among  which  sali¬ 
cylic  acid  was  most  found.  Many  analyses  showed  that 
the  wine  offered  on  the  market  was  onlv  slightly  or 
not  at  all  adulterated.  Objection  was  found  to  some 
beers  on  account  of  lack  of  clearness  or  on  the  ground 
of  deterioration.  There  were  only  two  cases  in  which 
objection  was  found  to  coffee,  and  these  because  too 
long  storage  had  deprived  the  coffee  of  its  aroma. 
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Chicory  correctly  sold  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  was 
in  one  case  found  to  be  spoiled.  All  samples  of  tea 
were  found  good. 

Trade  in  cocoas  and  chocolates  has  met  with  a 
marked  improvement,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
energetic  action  of  the  Union  of  German  Chocolate 
Manufacturers.  The  commendable  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  this  body  prohibit,  among  other  things,  the  use 
of  scraps  in  the  making  of  first-grade  products,  the 
use  of  the  name  of  pure  chocolate  or  cocoa  where 
waste  has  been  employed  in  its  composition,  and  heavy 
fines  for  cases  where  courts  may  have  decided  that 
there  has  been  a  contravention  of  the  mutual  agree¬ 
ments  of  the  union.  These  strict  measures,  together 
with  the  surveillance  of  the  supervising  chemists,  have 
fully  done  away  with  gross  adulterations  in  this  line 
here.  The  few  cases  that  came  under  observation  were 
those  where  chocolate  wares  were  mixed  with  artificial¬ 
ly  colored  flour,  or  sugar  was  added  in  too  great  a  de¬ 
gree,  in  one  instance  as  high  as  90  per  cent.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  one  manufacturer  brought  into 
the  market  a  so-called  extra-fine  “Nutrition-Cocoa,” 
composed  of  cocoa  and  potato  flour,  that  was  eventu¬ 
ally  objected  to  and  brought  into  court,  but  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  acquitted. 

TOBACCO  FOUND  FAULTLESS - OTHER  INSPECTIONS. 

All  smoking  and  chewing  tobaccos  were  found  to 
be  entirely  free  of  objection.  One  sample  of  snuff 
discovered  to  contain  powdered  glass  was  challenged 
and  the  sale  stopped. 

The  activity  of  the  inspectors  was  as  usual  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  manner  of  utensils  used  in  eating,  drinking, . 
and  cooking,  and  an  over  percentage  of  lead  was 
found  in  many  of  the  articles  examined.  In  earthen¬ 
ware  pots  a  deleterious  glaze  was  repeatedly  found, 
while  glazes  containing  antimony  were  only  occasion¬ 
ally  observed.  Brass  spigots  on  vinegar  vessels  were 
discovered  covered  with  verdigris. 

In  a  number  of  examinations  solder  such  as  used  on 
cooking  vessels  was  found  to  be  surcharged  with  lead. 
Injurious  dyes,  as  chrome,  lead,  and  zinc,  were  found 
in  pastels.  India  ink,  colored  pencils,  and  billiard 
chalks.  In  toys  lead  in  nonpermissible  quantities  was 
found.  As  a  rule  cosmetics  analyzed  were  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  unobjectionable.  Only  in  one  case  was  lead 
found  in  a  hair-dyeing  remedy  and  another  time  cop¬ 
per.  Soft  soaps  were  found  to  contain  potato  flour  and 
other  foreign  substances,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  local 
soap  makers  have  openly  condemned  soap  adulteration. 

PUBLIC  SUPPORT  OF  PURE-FOOD  LAWS. 

Only  in  isolated  cases  was  the  action  of  a  grocer  sig¬ 
nalized  as  subject  to  complaint.  Most  dealers  are  not 
only  contented  with  the  supervision,  but  apparently 
grateful  for  the  information  given.  In  nearly  all  in¬ 
stances  the  co-operation  of  the  police,  who  often 
secured  samples  where  the  inspector  was  not  able  to 
get  them,  was  of  great  assistance.  On  the  whole  the 
Saxon  pure-food  laws  have  been  cordially  sustained 
by  authorities,  dealers,  and  people.  The  decreasing 
number  of  objections  found  in  foods,  beverages,  and 
utensils  clearly  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  the 
official  surveillance  as  exercised  here,  as  well  as  the 
beneficial  result  attained  in  behalf  of  the  public. 


Worse. 

“I  understand  there’s  to  be  a  display  of  poultry,  too,  at 
the  dog  show.  That’s  a  queer  combination,  isn’t  it?” 

“Oh.  I  don’t  know.  Don’t  you  remember  the  hogs  we  saw 
at  the  food  show?” — Philadelphia  Press. 


Domestic  Food  Science 


CHEW  YOUR  FOOD. 

One  of  the  latest  health  fads,  says  the  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald,  has  every  appearance  of  being  an  uncommonly 
good  one. 

It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  chew  your  food 
before  swallowing  it. 

You  say  you  do  chew  your  food,  but  unless  you 
are  vastly  different  from  the  majority  of  people  you 
don't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  You  come  about  as 
near  bolting  it  whole  as  you  comfortably  can.  That 
lets  your  teeth  and  jaws  out  of  the  duty  they  were 
made  to  perform,  and  throws  the  burden  upon  the 
stomach,  which  was  never  made  to  do  such  work. 

The  theory  of  the  new  fad  is  that  you  should  make 
a  point  of  chewing  your  food  until  there  is  nothing 
left  to  chew.  Then  you  will  get  the  real  taste  out  of 
your  food,  you  will  enjoy  it  twice  as  much,  and  your 
stomach,  with  an  easy  task  before  it,  will  put  you  into 
a  g-low  of  well-being  and  physical  comfort.  The  di¬ 
gestive  tract  will  be  so  happy  over  the  new  experience 
that  it  will  make  your  whole  system  sing  with  joy, 
and  you  will  not  only  get  twice  as  much  pleasure  out 
of  eating,  but  twice  as  much  nourishment.  And  after 
all,  though  many  forget  it,  strength  and  nourishment 
are  what  you  eat  for,  not  to  satisfy  hunger.  Hunger 
is  merely  the  animal  instinct  that  tells  you  when  it  is 
time  to  store  up  more  nourishment. 

The  fad  has  become  pretty  widespread  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Fletcher,  who  has  given  his  name  to 
it,  and  you  will  note  in  many  eating  places  sober  gen¬ 
tlemen  solemnly  chewing  away  for  dear  life.  They  are 
advocates  of  Fletcherism. 

Irving  Fisher,  a  Yale  professor  of  political  econ¬ 
omy,  has  just  published  the  results  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  nine  Yale  students  beginning  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  lasting  about  five  months.  The  purpose  of 
the  experiments  was  to  show  whether  thorough  masti¬ 
cation  of  food  increased  its  nutritive  efficiency,  espe¬ 
cially  its  strength-producing  efficiency. 

The  test  was  a  vindication  of  Fletcherism.  The  stu¬ 
dents  continued  to  lead  their  accustomed  lives,  mostly 
sedentary,  and  they  made  no  particular  change  in  diet, 
eating  what  they  relished.  But  what  they  ate  they 
chewed.  They  chewed  it  until  it  couldn’t  be  chewed 
any  more.  They  found  in  this  method  increased  en¬ 
joyment  for  the  palate,  and  vastly  improved  digestion. 
Furthermore,  the}’  found  that  they  ate  less,  because 
they  got  more  out  of  what  they  did  eat  than  they  did 
when  they  were  bolting  food  nearly  whole,  and  they 
needed  less,  therefore.  In  June  they  had,  entirely 
through  preference,  reduced  their  consumption  of  meat 
to  one-sixth  of  what  they  had  at  first  thought  neces¬ 
sary.  They  were  increased  50  per  cent  in  their  powers 
of  endurance,  and  were  able  to  do  twice  as  much  phy¬ 
sical  work,  as  shown  by  the  gymnasium  tests,  as  they 
could  do  in  January. 

This  method  of  getting  health  and  strength  is  sensi¬ 
ble.  It  is  cheap.  Try  it. 


Madam — Yes,  I  advertised  for  a  cook.  How  long  were  you 
in  your  last  place? 

Applicant — Just  one  year,  barrin’  two  months  for  good  be¬ 
havior. 
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A  GOOD  YEAR  FOR  CIDER. 

There  is  no  misfortune  without  its  compensation  and  even 
if  an  extraordinary  apple  crop  may  be  termed  a  misfortune 
to  the  farmers  who  could  not  sell  their  apples  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  it  are  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  us. 

That  is  to  say,  we  are  having  more  and  better  cider  this 
fall  than  we  have  had  for  a  good  many  years.  Every  grocery 
store  has  a  barrel  of  it  on  tap  and  the  price  is  low  enough 
for  anybody — 25  to  30  cents  per  gallon. 

This  results  from  the  overcrop  of  apples.  I11  round  num¬ 
bers  the  crop  is  estimated  at  36,000,000  barrels,  or  12,000,000 
barrels  more  than  last  year.  The  increase  of  33  1-3  per  cent 
swamped  the  market.  Apples  could  be  sold  only  at  ruin¬ 
ously  low  prices  in  some  districts ;  in  others  they  could  not 
be  sold  at  all.  It  thus  resulted  that  the  farmers,  having  their 
apples  thrown  upon  their  hands  without  the  possibility  of 
disposing  of  them  as  apples,  made  the  best  of  the  situation 
and  turned  the  fruit  into  cider,  which  is  always  marketable. 

That  is  why  we  are  having  good  cider  and  lots  of  it.  The 
genuine  cider  is  so  plentiful  that  the  sophisticators  who  in 
ordinary  years  swindle  the  consumer  with  combinations  of 
glucose,  rainwater  and  flavoring  preparations  have  shut  up 
shop  and  gone  out  of  business.  The  real  thing  is  so  cheap 
that  there  is  no  profit  in  manufacturing  the  counterfeit. 

And  a  most  excellent  thing  is  cider.  It  is  meat  and  drink 
at  once.  It  is  nourishing  and  mildly  stimulating.  It  stirs 
up  the  liver  and  invigorates  the  stomach.  It  is  good  for 
man,  woman  or  child  and  it  can  be  drunk  in  unlimited  quanti¬ 
ties  without  fear  of  evil  results. 

This,  of  course,  applies  to  sweet  cider  only.  When  the 
-cider  begins  to  “work”  a  little,  when  there  is  a  “bite”  to  it 
and,  above  all,  when  it  begins  to  get  “hard,”  then  cider 
should  be  stowed  away  and  be  permitted  to  transform  itself 
into  another  most  wholesome  and  valuable  liquid,  cider  vine¬ 
gar.  “Hard”  cider  stingeth  like  a  serpent  and  biteth  like 
strong  waters.  Beware  of  it. 

But  sweet  cider  will  be  obtainable  for  several  weeks  to 
•come  and  nobody  will  have  any  excuse  for  tampering  with 
safety  by  experimenting  with  the  “hard”  variety.  That  should 
be  left  to  seasoned  vessels  who  know  what  they  are  doing 
and  what  the  results  will  be. 

For  the  rest  of  us,  let  us  fill  high  the  cup  with  apple 
juice— -sweet,  sound  and  sanitary.  No  beverage  is  better. — 
Chicago  Chronicle. 


MILK  DIET. 

Dr.  Herman  Schwartz,  an  Austrian  physician  now  in  Lon¬ 
don,  is  the  apostle  of  the  milk  diet  cure  for  all  the  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir. 

For  twenty-three  years  he  is  said  to  have  eaten  no  solid 
food,  and  to  have  drunk  instead  three  gallons  of  milk  per 
day.  He  is  now  in  the  very  best  of  health  and  strength,  and 
considers  himself  a  young  man  at  fifty. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says :  “A  good  milch  cow 
should  yield  during  the  milking  period  of  eight  or  nine 
months  about  500  gallons  of  milk.  In  other  words,  about 
two  gallons  a  day.  Hence  it  takes  two  cows  (allowing  for  the 
dry  period)  all  the  year  round  to  keep  Herr  Schwartz  in 
health  and  strength.  With  the  average  milk-yielding  life  of 
a  cow  at  four  years,  more  than  a  dozen  cows  have  been 
milked  dry  for  him. 


CHEWING  GUM.. 

;i 

The  manufacturer  and  consumption  of  chewing  gum  has 
been  receiving  much  publicity  of  late,  and  one  ambitious  in¬ 
dividual,  with  a  predilection  for  statistics,  has  figured  out 
that  the  American  man,  woman  and  child  chews  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  ten  x-cent  sticks  of  gum  every  year.  This  consumption 
obviously  means  a  net  chewing-gum  bill  of  eight  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  The  chewing  of  gum  is  an  undisputed  American 
custom,  yet  the  production  of  chewing  gum  is  not  only  a 
foreign  industry,  but  was  deliberately  made  such,  so  far  as 
the  raw  material  is  concerned,  after  the  native,  home  industry 
product  had  been  rejected.  Spruce  gum  gathered  in  Maine 
was  the  original  chewing  gum.  It  has  still  kept  a  place  for 
itself,  but  a  subordinate  one.  Then  sweetened  white  wax 
came  into  use.  It  was  a  pure  American  invention  and 
patriotic  stuff  to  chew.  But  the  Mexican  chicle,  introduced 
originally  as  a  substitute  for  rubber,  was  turned  to  this  use 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  practically  driven  its  rivals 
from  the  market. 


THE  DEMON  MILK. 

According  to  the  brewers  of  Texas,  who  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  investigations  to  strengthen  their  pure  food  cam¬ 
paign,  thousands  of  persons  perish  annually  from  the  use 
of  impure  milk.  Beer,  they  say,  is  infinitely  more  wholesome 
than  the  ordinary  milk  of  commerce. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  succeed  in  the  laudable 
business  of  having  the  public  supplied  with  pure  milk,  but 
in  the  meantime  their  figures  have  so  alarmed  us  that  we 
look  about  us  for  a  substitute.  The  lid  is  on  the  cow. 

But  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  milk. 
Beer  in  coffee  or  on  peaches  or  in  a  cake  does  not  serve. 
Besides,  it  spoils  the  beer  and  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  it. 
And  churning  beer  does  not  bring  butter.  Cheese  can  not 
be  made  from  beer,  though  it  is  a  desirable  concomitant. 

Milk  seems  to  have  us  on  the  hip.  All  unconsciously  we 
have  permitted  the  milk  habit  to  fasten  itself  upon  us,  and 
now  we  may  not  shake  it  off.  Though  more  deadly  than 
intoxicants,  it  is  apparently  indispensable.  We  have  esteemed 
it  innocent  while  it  really  was  a  viper  in  our  bosoms.  We 
cry  “Stung !” 

We  have  even  raised  our  children  on  it,  bringing  them 
under  its  baleful  influence  from  their  cradle. 

Yet  what  is  to  be  done?  The  milk  trust  beholds  our  help¬ 
lessness  and  laughs.  It  does  not  need  to  purify  its  products; 
we  must  take  it  as  it  is.  It  murders  us  and  we  have  no 
recourse.  We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  breweries  in  our 
behalf,  but  we  fear  they  will  not  avail. 

'  The  beef  trust,  controlling  the  cow,  has  us  at  its  mercy 
and  will  retaliate  for  our  assaults  upon  meat.— Cayuga 
Herald. 


PINE  APPLES  A  VERY  VALUABLE  DIGESTIVE. 

The  word  enzyme  does  not  appear  to  have  any  connection 
with  pineapple,  yet  it  is  the  name  of  the  chemical  that  gives 
to  the  luscious  fruit  the  remarkably  digestive  property  which 
it  possesses,  says  an  exchange.  The  prevailing  notion  that 
pineapple  juice  is  excellent  for  the  digestion  is  supported 
by  medical  testimony.  Eat  a  slice  of  the  fruit  after  dinner, 
say  the  doctors,  and  you  will  not  suffer  with  dyspepsia. 

If  you  want  to  see  what  pineapple  can  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  digestion,  you  can  easily  test  it  on  a  piece  of  raw 
steak.  The  action  of  pineapple  juice  on  meat  is  to  transform 
it  into  jelly  and  then  dissolve  it  when  in  the  human  stomach. 

Place  a  slice  of  the  fruit  on  the  raw  meat  as  it  lies  on  a 
plate,  and  the  upper  surface  on  the  steak  where  the  fruit 
touches  it  will  soon  become  gelatinous.  Enzyme,  the  active 
principle  of  the  juice,  can  be  obtained  by  throwing  salt  into 
the  juice,  thus  producing  a  precipitate. 

A  good  sized  pineapple  contains  two  pints  of  juice,  a  fact 
that  gives  an  idea  of  what  a  slice  of  the  fruit  will  do  for 
digestion.  If  cooked  the  pineapple  loses  its  virtue  in  this 
respect.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  consumption  of  the 
somewhat  woody  fruit  itself  is  beneficial  or  not,  for  that  can 
scarcely  be  easily  digestible. 

Without  doubt  it  is  the  juice  which  does  the  good,  not 
the  flesh  of  the  pineapple,  but  the  property  of  the  juice  is 
so  effective  that  the  eating  of  the  fruit  itself  can  do  no 
harm  and  may  even  be  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  some 
of  the  strength  of  the  juice  to  dissolve  it  and  so  prevents  the 
stomach  suffering  from  the  too  violent  effects  of  the  juice. 


APPLES  AS  FOOD. 

Few  people  appreciate  apples.  No  fruit  is  more  whole¬ 
some.  To  use  them  freely,  both  cooked  and  uncooked,  is 
a  sure  method  of  keeping  down  doctor  bills,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  preventive  against,  and  possible  cure  for  indigestion, 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Although  apples  are  high-priced  and  scarce  in  the  cities, 
due  to  the  intervention  of  exploiters  between  the  producers 
and  consumers,  in  the  country  they  are  plentiful.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  they  may  be  stored  in  barrels.  But  they 
may  also  be  canned  for  winter  use.  A  good,  firm,  slightly 
under-ripe  apple  may  be  pared,  quartered  and  cooked  very 
slowly  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for  two  hours,  when  it  will 
be  found  that  the  apples  are  thoroughly  cooked,  while  the 
quarters  are  still  firm  enough  to  be  placed  carefully  in  glass 
jars,  the  juice  poured  over  and  sealed  up.  They  look  as  nice 
as  peaches,  and  are  just  as  good.  With  less  careful  handling 
and  less  careful  selection  of  fruit,  a  good  sauce  may  be 
canned,  also,  for  winter  use.  There  is  no  nicer  sauce  than 
that  made  Horn  apples.  There  is  very  little  trouble  about 
keeping  fruit  of  this  sort. 
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PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

AND  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  STATES 


FOOD  LAWS  OF  MICHIGAN. 

1  he  pure  food  laws  of  the  state  of  Michigan  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  governor, 
appoint  a  deputy  commissioner.  He  shall  also  have  power  to 
appoint  eight  regular  inspectors  and  all  necessary  clerks 
for  _  the  transaction  of  his  business,  who  shall  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioner.  He  may  also 
appoint  a  competent  person  to  be  state  analyst,  and  an  as¬ 
sistant  state  analyst.  The  present  dairy  and  food  commission 
of  the  state  of  Michigan  consists  of  the  following  members : 

A.  C.  Bird,  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner. 

Colon  C.  Lillie,  deputy  commissioner. 

Floyd  W.  Robinson,  state  analyst. 

L.  H.  Van  Wormer,  assistant  chemist. 

M.  J.  Smith,  clerk. 

Helen  M.  St.  John,  clerk. 

Ida  M.  Harris,  clerk. 

Alma  Hinds,  stenographer. 

Henry  Kiekintveldt,  clerk. 

Fred  S.  Dunks,  clerk. 

5010.  Adulteration  of  food.  That  no  person  shall  within 
this  state  manufacture  for  sale,  have  in  his  possession  with 
intent  to  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell,  any  article  of 
food  which  is  adulterated,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

501  r.  Food  defined.  The  term  food,  as  used  herein,  shall 
include  all  articles  used  for  food  or  drink,  or  intended  to  be 
eaten  or  drank  by  man,  whether  simple,  mixed,  or  com¬ 
pound. 

5012.  Adulteration  defined.  An  article  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of.  this  act:  First,  if  any 
substance  or  substances  having  been  mixed  with  it,  so  as  to 
lower  or  depreciate  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality,  strength, 
or  purity;  second,  if  any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or 
substances  have  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  it ; 
third,  if  any  valuable  or  necessary  constituent  or  ingredient 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from  it ;  fourth,  if  it  is 
an  imitation  of  or  is  sold  under  the  name  of  another  article; 
fifth,  if  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  diseased,  decom¬ 
posed,  putrid,  infected,  tainted,  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable 
substance  or  article,  whether  manufactured  or  not,  or,  in 
the  case  of  milk,  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal ; 
sixth,  if  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished,  or  powdered,  whereby 
damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed,  or  if  by  any  means  it  is 
made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  really  is ; 
seventh,  if  it  contains  any  added  substance  or  ingredient 
which  is  poisonous  or  injurious  to  health;  provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  coloring  of  pure  butter, 
and  provided  further  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  arti¬ 
cles  or  ingredients  of  articles  of  food,  if  each  and  every 
package  sold  or  offered  for  asle  bears  the  name  and  address 
of  the  manufacturer  and  be  distinctly  labeled  under  his  own 
distinctive  name,  and  in  a  manner  so  as  to  plainly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  show  that  it  is  a  mixture  or  compound,  and  is  not 
in  violation  with  definition  fourth  and  seventh  of  this  section. 
— As  amended  by  act  of  1897. 

5013.  Butter  defined:  penalty.  No  person,  by  himself 
or  his  agents  or  servants,  shall  manufacture  for  sale  or 
offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell,  as  butter,  and  the  legitimate 
product  of  the  dairy  or  creamery,  any  article  not  made 
exclusively  of  milk  or  cream,  but  into  which  the  oil  or  fat 
of  animals  or  any  other  oils  not  produced  from  milk 
enters  as  a  component  part,  has  been  introduced  to 
take  the  place  of  cream.  Whoever  violates  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  and  the  costs  of  prosecution,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  the  State  House  of 
Correction  and  Reformatory  at  Ionia  for  not  less  than  ninety 
days  nor  more  than  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  and 
every  offense. 

5014.  Cheese  defined;  penalty.  No  person  shall  manu¬ 


facture,  deal  in,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  or  exchange 
any  article  or  substance  in  the  semblance  of  or  in  imitation 
of  cheese  made  exclusively  of  unadulterated  milk  or  cream, 
or  both,  into  which  any  animal,  intestinal  or  offal  fats  or 
oils,  or  melted  butter  in  any  condition  or  state,  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  same,  or  oleaginous  substances  of  any  kind  not 
produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  shall  have  been 
introduced.  Whoever  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  the  costs 
of  prosecution,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or 
the  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory  at  Ionia 
for  not  less  than  ninety  days  nor  more  than  two  years,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of ’the 
court,  for  each  and  every  offense. 

5015.  “Full  milk  cheese”  to  be  branded  as  such;  registra¬ 
tion;  penalty.  Every  manufacturer  of  full  milk  cheese  may 
put  a  brand  upon  each  cheese  indicating  “Full  milk 
cheese'’  and  no  person  shall  use  such  a  brand  upon 
any  cheese  made  from  milk  from  which  any  of 
the  cream  has  been  taken.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
proprietor  of  every  cheese  factory,  creamery  or  butter  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  state,  where  milk  or  cream  is  purchased  of  or  con¬ 
tributed  by  three  or  more  persons,  to  register  the  location 
of  such  cheese  factory,  creamery  or  butter  factory,  and  the 
name  of  its  owner  or  manager,  with  the  dairy  and  food 
commissioner  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  April  in  each  year  thereafter.  Whoever  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  registration,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  for  each  and  every  offense  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  costs  of  prosecution,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both. — As 
amended  by  act  of  1897. 

5016.  Commissioner  to  issue  brands  for  cheese.  The  dairy 
and  food  commissioner  shall  procure  and  issue  to  the  cheese 
manufacturers  of  the  state,  on  proper  application,  which  ap¬ 
plication  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October, 
A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  April  in  each  year  thereafter,  and  under  such 
regulation  as  to  the  custody  and  use  thereof  as  he  may 
prescribe,  a  uniform  stencil  brand,  bearing  a  suitable  device 
or  motto,  and  the  words,  “Michigan  full  cream  cheese.” 
Every  such  brand  shall  be  used  on  the  outside  of  the  cheese 
and  upon  the  package  containing  the  same,  and  shall  bear 
a  separate  number  for  each  separate  factory.  The  said  com¬ 
missioner  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  be  registered  the 
name,  location  and  number  of  each  manufactory  using  the 
brand,  and  the  name  or  names  of  persons  at  each  factory 
authorized  to  use  the  same.  No  such  brand  shall  be  used  on 
other  than  full  cream  cheese  or  packages  containing  the 
same.  The  commissioner  shall  receive  a  fee  of  one  dollar 
for  each  registration,  said  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  party  apply¬ 
ing  for  the  same,  which  amount  shall  be  accounted  for  and 
used  as  a  part  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  of  this  state,  with  which  the  dairy  and  food 
commissioner  is  charged. 

5017.  False  brands.  No  person  shall  knowingly  offer,  sell 
or  expose  for  sale,  in  any  package,  cheese  which  is  falsely 
branded  or  labeled. 

5018.  Lard  defined.  No  person  shall  within  this  state 
manufacture  for  sale,  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to 
sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell  as  lard  any  substance 
not  the  legitimate  and  exclusive  product  of  the  fat  of  the 
hog. 

5019.  Sale  of  lard  imitations  regulated;  labels.  Every 
person  who  manufactures  for  sale,  has  in  his  possession  with 
intent  to  sell,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  sells,  any  sub¬ 
stance  made  in  the  semblance  of  lard,  or  as  an  imitation  of 
lard,  and  which  consists  of  any  mixture  or  compound  of 
animal  or  vegetable  oils,  or  fats  other  than  hog  fat,  in  the 
form  of  lard,  shall  cause  the  tierce,  barrel,  tub,  pail  or  pack¬ 
age  containing  the  same  to  be  distinctly  and  legally  branded 
or  labeled  “Lard  substitute  or  compound,”  and  every  person 
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who  manufactures  for  sale,  has  in  his  possession  with  intent 
to  sell,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  sells,  any  substance 
made  in  the  semblance  of  lard  or  as  an  imitation  of  lard,  or 
as  a  substitute  for  lard,  and  which  is  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  lard,  and  which  consists  of  any  mixture  or  com¬ 
pound  of  lard  with  animal  or  vegetable  oils  or  fats,  shall 
cause  the  tierce,  barrel,  tub,  pail  or  package  containing  the 
same  to  be  distinctly  and  legibly  branded  or  labeled  either 
“Adulterated  lard,”  “Lard  compound,”  or  “Lard  substitute.” 
Such  brands  or  labels  shall  be  in  letters  not  less  than  one 
inch  in  length  and  shall  be  followed  with  the  name  of  the 
maker  and  ractory,  and  the  location  of  such  factory. 

5020.  Packages  containing  lard  substitute  to  be  labeled. 
Every  dealer  or  trader  who,  by  himself  or  agent,  or  as  the 
servant  or  agent  of  another  person,  offers  or  exposes  for 
sale,  or  sells,  any  form  of  lard  substitute  or  adulterated  lard, 
as  hereinbefore  defined,  shall  securely  affix  or  cause  to  be 
affixed  to  the  package  wherein  the  same  is  contained,  offered 
for  sale  or  sold,  a  label,  upon  the  outside  and  face  of  which 
is  distinctly  and  legibly  printed  in  letters  not  less  than  one- 
half  inch  in  length,  the  words,  “Lard  substitute”  or  “Adul¬ 
terated  lard”  or  “Lard  componud,”  or  other  appropriate 
words,  which  shall  correctly  express  its  nature  and  use. 

5021.  Possession  of  unlabeled  lard  substitutes  as  prima 
facie  evidence.  The  having  in  possession  of  any  lard  substi¬ 
tute  or  adulterated  lard  or  lard  compound,  as  hereinbefore 
defined,  which  is  not  branded  or  labeled  as  hereinbefore  re¬ 
quired  and  directed,  upon  the  part  of  any  dealer  or  trader,  or 
any  person  engaged  in  the  public  sale  of  such  articles,  shall 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence 
of  intent  to  sell  the  same. 

5022.  Jelly  defined;  labels;  penalty.  No  person,  firm  or 
corporation  in  this  state  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  sell, 
or  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  as  fruit  jelly  or  fruit  butter,  any 
jelly  or  imitation  fruit  butter,  or  other  similar  compound 
made  or  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  glucose,  dextrine, 
starch  or  other  substances,  and  colored  in  imitation  of  fruit 
jelly  or  fruit  butter;  nor  shall  any  such  jelly,  fruit  butter 
or  compound  be  manufactured  or  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
under  any  name  or  designation  whatever,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  composed  entirely  of  ingredients  not  injurious  to 
health  and  shall  not  be  colored  in  imitation  of  fruit  jelly, 
and  every  can,  pail  or  package  of  such  jelly  or  butter  sold 
in  this  state  shall  be  distinctly  and  durably  labeled  “imita¬ 
tion  fruit  jelly  or  butter,”  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  place  where  made.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
when  convicted  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 

ban  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  bv  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  State  House  of  Correction 
and  Reformatory  at  Ionia  for  not  less  than  ninety  days  nor 
more  than  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

5023.  Canned  goods  to  be  labeled.  No  packer  or  dealer  in 
preserved  or  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  or  other  articles  of 
food  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  such  canned  articles,  unless 
such  articles  shall  be  entirely  free  from  substances  or  in¬ 
gredients  deleterious  to  health,  and  unless  such  articles  bear 
a  mark,  stamp,  brand  or  label  bearing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  firm,  person  or  corporation  that  packs  the  same.  All 
“soaked  or  bleached  goods”  or  goods  put  up  from  products 
dried  before,  canning  shall  be  plainly  marked,  branded 
stamped  or  labeled  as  such,  with  the  words  “Soaked  or 
bleached  goods,”  in  letters  not  less  than  two-line  pica  in 
size,  showing  the  name  of  the  article  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  packer. 

5024.  Coffee  compounds  and  mixtures  to  be  labeled  as 
such;  molasses  and  syrups.  No  person  shall  manufacture  or 
sell,  or  offer  for  sale  any  manufactured  or  artificial  coffee 
berry  in  imitation'  of  the  genuine  berry.  No  person  shall 
manufacture,  sell,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  ground  or 
prepared  coffee,  which  is  adulterated  with  chicory  or  other 
substance  not  injurious  to  health,  unless  each  package  there¬ 
of  shall  be  distinctly  labeled  or  marked  “Coffee  compound,” 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or 
compounder  thereof,  and  has  no  other  label  of  whatever 
name  or  designation.  No  person  shall  offer  or  expose  for 
sale  or  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  or  sell,  any 
molasses,  syruo  or  glucose  unless  the  barrel,  cask,  keg,  can 
or  pail  containing  the  same  shall  be  distinctly  branded  or 
labeled  with  the  true  and  appropriate  name;  nor  shall  any 
nerson  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  have  in  his  possession  with 
intent  to  sell,  or  sell  any  molasses  or  syrup  mixed  w  ith 
glucose,  unless  the  barrel,  cask,  keg  or  pail  containing  the 
same  be  distinctly  branded  or  labeled  “Glucose  mixture,”  and 
the  percentage  in  which  glucose  enters  into  its  composition. 


Such  barrel,  cask,  keg  or  pail  shall  be  branded  or  labeled  in 
a  conspicuous  place ;  and  such  brands  or  labels  shall  be  in 
letters  of  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  length.  Glucose  and 
glucose  mixtures  shall  have  no  other  designation  than  herein 
required. — As  amended  by  act  of  1807. 

5025.  Impure  liquor  prohibited.  No  person  shall  within 
this  state  manufacture,  brew,  distil,  have  or  offer  for  sale  or 
sell  any  spirituous  or  fermented  or  malt  liquors  containing 
any  substance  or  ingredient  not  normal  or  healthful,  to  exist 
in  spirituous,  fermented  or  malt  liquors,  or  which  may  be 
deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health  when  such  liquors  are 
used  as  a  beverage. 

5026.  Orders  for  future  delivery  deemed  a  sale.  The  tak¬ 
ing  of  orders,  or  the  making  of  agreements  or  contracts,  by 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  or  by  any  agent  or  repre¬ 
sentative  thereof,  for  the  future  delivery  of  any  of  the  arti¬ 
cles,  products,  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  embraced  within 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a  sale  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act. 

5027.  False  branding  or  labeling.  Whoever  shall  falsely 
brand,  mark,  stencil  or  label  any  article  or  product  required 
by  this  act  to  be  branded,  marked,  stenciled  or  labeled,  or 
shall  remove,  alter,  deface,  mutilate,  obliterate,  imitate  or 
counterfeit  any  brand,  mark,  stencil  or  label  so  required, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  the  costs 
of  prosecution,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  State 
House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory  at  Ionia  for  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  for  each 
and  every  offense. 

5028.  Penalties.  Whoever  shall  do  any  of  the  acts  or  things 
enjoined  by  this  act,  or  in  any  way  violate  any  of  its  provi¬ 
sions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  where  no 
specific  penalty  is  prescribed  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. — As  amended,  act  of 
1899. 

5029.  Enforcement  of  lazu.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dairy 
and  food  commisioner  of  the  state  to  investigate  all  complaints 
of  violations  of  this  act,-  and  take  all  steps  necessary  to  its 
enforcement.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  prosecuting  officers 
of  this  state  to  prosecute  to  completion  all  suits  brought  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  act  upon  the  complaint  of  the  com¬ 
missioner  or  of  any  citizen.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  food 
inspectors  in  cities  to  examine  all  complaints  made  to  them  of 
violation  of  this  act,  and  to  render  assistance  in  enforcing  its 
provisions.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  all  health  boards  in 
cities  and  health  officers  in  townships  to  take  cognizance  of 
and  report  or  prosecute  all  violations  of  this  act  that  may  be 
brought  to  their  notice,  or  they  may  have  cognizance  of,  with¬ 
in  their  jurisdiction. 

1 1404.  Unwholesome  provisions.  If  any  person  shall  know¬ 
ingly  sell  any  kind  of  diseased,  corrupted  or  unwholesome 
provisions  whether  for  meat  or  drink,  without  making  the 
same  fully  known  to  the  buyer,  he  shall  be  punished  by  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months  or 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars. 

1 1405.  Penalty  for  fraudulent  adulteration  of  food.  If 
any  person  shall  fraudulently  adulterate,  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  any  substance  intended  for  food,  or  any  wine,  spirits, 
malt  liquor  or  other  liquor  intended  for  drinking,  he  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more 
than  one  year  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  article  so  adulterated  shall  be  forfeited  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

11406.  Penalty  for  fraudulent  adulteration  of  drugs.  If 
any  person  shall  fraudulently  adulterate,  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  any  drug  or  medicine,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  the 
same  injurious  to  health,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars,  and  such  adulterated 
drugs  and  medicines  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed. 

11426.  Addition  of  injurious  ingredients  to  food.  No  per¬ 
son  shall  mix,  color,  stain  or  powder,  or  order  or  permit  any 
other  person  to  mix,  color,  stain  or  powder  any  article  of 
food  with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to  render  the  arti¬ 
cle  injurious  to  health,  with  the  intent  that  the  same  may 
be  sold,  and  no  person  shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 
any  such  article  so  mixed,  colored,  stained  or  powdered. 

11427.  Addition  of  foreign  ingredients  to  drugs.  No  person 
shall,  except  for  the  purpose  of  compounding  in  the  necessary 
preparation  of  medicine,  mix,  color,  stain  or  powder  or  order 
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or  permit  any  other  person  to  mix,  color,  stain  or  powder  any 
drug  or  medicine  with  an>  ingredient  or  ingredients  or  mate¬ 
rials  so  as  to  affect  injuriously  the  quality  or  potency  of  such 
drug  or  medicine,  with  intent  to  sell  the  same,  or  shall  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  any  such  drug  or  medicine  so  mixed,  colored, 
stained  or  powdered. 

11428.  Fraudulent  adulteration  of  food  or  drugs;  labels. 
No  person  shall  mix,  color,  stain  or  powder  any  article  ot 
food,  drink  or  medicine,  or  any  article  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  food,  drink  or  medicine,  with  any  other  in¬ 
gredient  or  material,  whether  injurious  to  health  or  not,  for 
the  purpose  of  gain  or  profit,  or  sell  or  offer  the  same  for  sale, 
or  order  or  permit  any  other  person  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
any  article  so  mixed,  colored,  stained  and  powdered,  unless 
the  same  be  so  manufactured,  used  or  sold,  or  offered  for 
sale  under  its  true  and  appropriate  name,  and  notice  that 
the  same  is  mixed  or  impure  is  marked,  printed  or  stamped 
upon  each  package,  roll,  parcel  or  vessel  containing  the  same, 
so  as  to  be  and  remain  at  all  times  readily  visible,  or  unless 
the  person  purchasing  the  same  is  fully  informed  by  the 
seller  of  the  true  name  and  ingredients  (if  other  than  such 
as  are  known  by  the  common  name  thereof),  of  such  article 
of  food,  drink  or  medicine  at  the  time  of  making  sale  thereof 
or  offering  to  sell  the  same. 

1 1429.  Glucose  and  oleomargarine,  etc.,  as  adulterants; 
labels.  No  person  shall  mix  any  glucose  or  grape  sugar  with 
syrup,  honey  or  sugar  intended  for  human  food,  or  any 
oleomargarine,  suine,  beef  fat,  lard  or  any  other  foreign 
substance,  with  any  butter  or  cheese  intended  for  human 
food,  or  shall  mix  or  mingle  any  glucose  or  grape  sugar  or 
oleomargarine  with  any  article  of  food,  without  distinctly 
marking,  stamping  cr  labeling  the  article  or  the  package 
containing  the  same  with  the  true  and  appropriate  name  of 
such  article,  and  the  percentage  in  which  glucose  or  grape 
sugar,  oleomargarine  or  suine  enter  into  its  composition; 
nor  shall  any  person  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  order,  or  per¬ 
mit  to  be  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  any  such  food  into  the 
composition  of  which  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  or  oleomar¬ 
garine,  or  suine  has  entered,  without  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
forming  the  buyer  of  the  fact,  and  the  proportions  in  which 
such  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  oleomargarine  or  suine  has 
entered  into  its  composition. 

1143.0-  Penalty.  Any  person  convicted  of  violating  any 
provision  of  any  of  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  act  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  or  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  three  months. 

1 1431.  Prsecutions.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
prosecuting  attorneys  of  this  state  to  appear  for  the  people 
and  to  attend  to  the  prosecution  of  all  complaints  under 
this  act  in  all  the  courts  in  their  respective  counties. 

GENERAL  LAWS  OF  1905. 

Section  i.  Food  products  containing  preservatives  must  be 
so  labeled.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  manufacture, 
sell,  offer  for  sale,  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,  any  food  product  containing  benzoate  of 
sodium,  or  any  other  harmless  preservative,  unless  each 
and  every  package  containing  the  same  shall,  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  exposed  for  sale,  be  distinctly,  conspicuously, 
and  legibly  branded,  labeled,  or  marked,  in  plain  English 
letters,  with  the  words  “Prepared  with”  followed  by  the 
proper  English  name  of  the  preservative  used :  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  or 
regulate,  by  branding  or  otherwise,  the  use  as  a  preservative 
of  common  salt,  syrup,  sugar,  salt  petre,  spices,  alcohol, 
vinegar,  or  wood  smoke:  And  provided  further,  That  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  dairy  products. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty.  Whoever  shall  do  any  of  the  acts  or 
things  prohibited,  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  any  of  the  acts 
or  things  required  by  this  act,  or  in  any  way  violate  any  of 
its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 

ALCOHOLIC  AND  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS. 

5403.  Adulteration  of  liquors ;  penalty.  If  any  person  shall 
adulterate  any  spirituous  or  alcoholic  liquors  used  or  in¬ 
tended  for  drink  by  mixing  the  same  in  the  manufacture 
or  preparation  thereof,  or  by  process  of  rectifying  or  other¬ 
wise,  with  any  deleterious  drug,  substance,  or  liquid,  which 
is  poisonous  or  injurious  to  health,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  or  if  any  person  shall  sell  or  offer  to 
sell  any  wine  or  spirituous  or  alcoholic  liquors,  or 
shall  import  into  this  state  any  wine  or  spirituous 
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or  intoxicating  liquors,  and  shall  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  such  liquors,  knowing  the  same  to  be  adulterated,  or 
shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell  any  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
liquors  from  any  barrel,  cask,  or  other  vessel  containing  the 
same,  and  not  branded  as  hereinafter  provided,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  there¬ 
of  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  shall  be  imprisoned 
in  the  jail  of  the  county  not  more  than  six  months  nor 
less  than  ten  days. 

5404.  Pure  liquors  to  be  labeled.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of 
every  person  or  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  malt,  spirituous,  or  alcoholic  liquors,  or  in  rectifying 
or  preparing  the  same  in  any  way,  to  brand  on  each  barrel, 
T:ask,  or  other  vessel  containing  the  same,  the  name  or 
names  of  the  person,  company,  or  firm  manufacturing,  rectify¬ 
ing,  or  preparing  the  same,  and  also  these  words,  “Pure- 
and  without  drugs  or  poison.” 

54°5-  Sale  of  unbranded  liquors  prohibited.  No  person 
shall  sell  at  wholesale  or  retail  any  ale,  rum,  wine,  or  other 
malt  or  spirituous  liquors  from  any  barrel,  cask,  ’  or  vessel 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  branded  and  marked  as 
aforesaid. 

5406.  Possession  of  unbranded  packages  as  prima  facie 
evidence.  If  any  barrel,  cask,  or  other  vessel  containing  any 
drugged  or  poisoned  liquor  shall  be  found  in  the  possession 
of  any  wholesale  or  retail  dealer  in  liquors,  or  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  any  person  holding  himself  out  as  such  a  dealer,  it 
shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

5407.  False  branding.  Any  person  who  shall  put  into  any 
barrel,  cask,  or  other  vessel  branded  or  marked  as  required 
by  this  act  any  liquors  drugged  or  adulterated  as  aforesaid, 
or  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  such  liquors  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  deceiving  any  person  in  the 
sale  thereof,  or  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  26,  27,  or  28  of  this  act,  shall  he  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  in  section  25  of  this  act. 

5408.  Exemptions.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be 
so  construed  as  to  prevent  druggists,  physicians,  and  persons 
engaged  in  the  mechanical  arts  from  compounding  liquors 
for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes. 

BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR. 

Section  i.  Compound  dour  must  be  labeled.  With  this 
state  no  person  shall  manufacture,  offer,  or  expose  for  sale, 
keep  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  or  sell  any  ground 
buckwheat  containing  any  product  of  wheat,  corn,  rice,  or 
other  foreign  substance,  unless  each  and  every  package  there¬ 
of  be  distinctly  and  legibly  branded  or  labeled  “Buckwheat 
Flour  Compound"  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in 
length  and  be  followed  with  the  name  of  the  maker  and 
factory  and  the  location  of  such  factory. 

Sec.  2.  Style  of  labels.  Any  brand  or  label  herein  re¬ 
quired  shall  be  an  inseparable  part  of  the  general  or  dis¬ 
tinguishing  label,  and  such  label  shall  be  that  principal  and 
conspicuous  sign  under  which  it  is  sold,  and  any  other  label 
or  printed  matter  upon  the  package  shall  not  be  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Possession  evidence  of  intent  to  sell.  The  having 
in  possession  of  any  buckwheat  flour  compound,  which  is 
not  branded  or  labeled  as  hereinbefore  required  and  di¬ 
rected  upon  the  part  of  any  person  engaged  in  the  public  or 
private  sale  of  such  article,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  intent  to  sell  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  IV hat  deemed  a  sale.  The  taking  of  orders  or  the 
making  of  agreements  or  contract  by  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  or  by  any  agent  or  representative  thereof,  for 
the  future  delivery  of  buckheat  flour  compound  shall  be 
deemed  a  sale  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Penalty.  Whoever  shall  do  any  of  the  acts  or 
things  prohibited,  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  any  of  the  acts 
or  things  enjoined  by  this  act,  or  in  any  way  violate  any 
of  the  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  he  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty 
nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  9.  Repeal.  Act  number  84  of  the  public  acts  of  1897 
entitled  “An  act  to  prohibit  and  prevent  adulteration,  fraud, 
and  deception  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  buckwheat 
flour,”  being  sections  4994  to  5002,  both  inclusive,  of  the 
Compiled  Laws  of  1897  is  hereby  repealed.' 

Public  Acts  1903. 
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CANDY  AND  CONFECTIONERIES. 

1 1409.  Adulteration  of  with  injurious  ingredients ;  penalty. 
That  any  person  or  persons  manufacturing  for  sale  or  know¬ 
ingly  selling  or  offering  to  sell  any  candies  or  confection¬ 
eries  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc, 
or  other  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  or  any  poisonous  col¬ 
ors,  flavors  or  extracts,  or  other  deleterious  ingredients  detri¬ 
mental  to  health,  shall,  upon  proper  conviction  thereof,  before 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  thirty  days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

1 1410.  Complaint  and  prosecutions.  It  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  the  local  health  officer  or  local  board  of  health  hav? 
ing  jurisdiction  thereof  to  investigate  without  unnecessary 
delay  all  complaints  that  may  be  properly  brought  before  them 
and  containing  facts  as  supported  by  affidavit  of  the  parties 
complaining  of  the  adulteration  or  sale  of  adulterated  can¬ 
dies  or  confectioneries,  and  if,  after  investigation  by  such 
officer  or  board,  reasonable  cause  for  action  is  found  to 
exist,  then  such  officer  or  board  shall  at  once  give  notice 
to  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such 
complaint  is  made,  and  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  before  a 
proper  officer,  a  formal  complaint  in  writing  and  duly  veri¬ 
fied,  and  thereupon  said  prosecuting  attorney  shall  imme¬ 
diately  commence  proceedings  against  the  person  or  persons 
so  offending, 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AND  FOODS  IN  GENERAL. 

11411.  Sale  of  impure  milk;  penalty;  act  repealed.  That 
whoever  shall  knowingly  sell  to  any  person  or  persons,  or 
sell,  deliver,  or  bring  to  be  manufactured  to  any  cheese  or 
butter  manufactory  in  this  state  any  milk  diluted  with  water, 
or  in  any  way  adulterated,  or  milk  from  which  any  cream 
has  been  taken,  or  milk  commonly  known  as  “skimmed 
milk,”  or  shall  keep  back  any  part  of  the  milk  known  as 
“strippings,”  with  intent  to  defraud,  or  shall  knowingly  sell 
milk  the  product  of  a  sick  diseased  animal  or  animals  or  any 
milk  produced  from  any  cow  fed  upon  the  refuse  of  a  dis¬ 
tillery  or  of  a  brewery,  or  upon  any  substance  deleterious 
to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  or  shall  knowingly  use  any  pois¬ 
onous  or  any  delterious  material  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
cheese  or  butter,  or  shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer  to  sell  any 
cheese  or  butter  in  the  manufacture  of  which  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substance  has  been  used,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  may  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  until  such 
fine  shall  be  paid :  Provided,  That  such  imprisonment  shall 
not  exceed  ninety  days ;  and  shall  be  liable  in  double  the 
amount  of  damages  to  the  person  or  persons,  firm,  associa¬ 
tion  or  corporation  upon  which  such  fraud  shall  have  been 
committed.  An  act  entitled  “An  act  to  prevent  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  impure  and  un¬ 
wholesome  milk,”  approved  March  31,  1871,  is  hereby  re¬ 
pealed  :  Provided,  That  any  right  accrued  or  forfeiture  in¬ 
curred  under  said  act  shall  remain  valid  and  binding,  and 
may  be  enforced  under  said  act,  as  if  the  same  were  not 
repealed. 

1 1412.  Sale  of  impure  milk;  watering.  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  either  by  himself  or'  agent,  to  sell 
or  expose  for  sale  within  the  state  of  Michigan  any  unwhole¬ 
some,  watered  or  adulterated  or  impure  milk,  or  swill  milk, 
or  colostrum,  or  milk  from  cows  kept  upon  garbage,  swill 
or  any  substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction, 
or  other  deleterious  substances,  or  from  cows  kept  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  family  in  which  there  are  infectious  dis¬ 
eases.  The  addition  of  water  or  ice  to  the  milk  is  hereby 
declared  an  adulteration. 

1 1413.  Penalty.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  or  [by]  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  three  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

1 1414.  Milk  inspection  in  Detroit.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  metropolitan  police  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  board  of  health 
of  the  city  of  Detroit,  to  appoint  an  inspector  who  shall  be 
a  person  of  previous  practical  experience.  Said  inspector 
may  be  created  captain,  sergeant  or  roundsman  of  the  said 
police  force  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  at  the  option  of  the  board 
of  metropolitan  police  commissioners. 

1 1415.  Duties  of  inspector.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
inspector  to  personally  view,  so  far  as  possible,  all  milk  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale  in’  said  city,  and  to  visit  all  dairy  houses, 
barns  or  stables  in  said  city  or  the  county  of  Wayne,  to  in¬ 


spect  the  same,  and  the  animals  held  therein,  and  to  visit  all 
places  where  milk  is  kept  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  and  to  inspect  and  ascertain  the  condition  of  said 
milk.  He  may  detail  any  patrolman  of  said  city  to  assist 
him  in  the  performance  of  any  or  all  the  duties  enjoined  on 
him  by  this  act :  Provided  always,  That  said  inspector  and 
any  policeman  so  detailed  shall  always  be  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  establishing  and  governing  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  police  of  said  city. 

11416.  Complaints.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  inspector 
or  of  his  assistant,  and  of  all  other  inspectors  appointed  under 
this  act,  to  make  complaint  in  writing  before  a  police  justice 
or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  court  having  jurisdiction 
thereof,  of  every  violation  of  this  act  coming  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge. 

1 1417.  Each  sale  a  separate  offense.  Each  and  every 
quantity  of  milk  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

11418.  Hindrance  of  inspector.  Any  person  who  shall  re¬ 
fuse  to  permit  the  said  inspector  or  his  assistant,  to  per¬ 
form  his  duty  under  this  act,  either  by  refusing  him  en¬ 
trance  to  his  premises  or  by  concealing  any  milk,  or  re¬ 
fusing  to  permit  any  milk  or  animal,  or  premises  wherein 

the  animals  are  kept,  to  be  viewed  and  inspected  as  herein 
provided,  or  by  in  any  manner  hindering  or  resisting  any 
said  inspector  or  assistant  inspector  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished 
therefor. 

1 1419.  City  and  village  milk  inspector.  Authority  is 

hereby  given  the  common  council  of  any  city  and  the  board 
of  trustees  or  council  of  any  village  to  appoint  an  inspector 
of  milk  in  any  such  city  or  village,  and  to  fix  their  com¬ 
pensation,  and  when  appointed  the  said  inspectors  of  milk 
shall  have  all  the  powrers  given  by  section  4  of  this  act,  and 
shall  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  inspectors  of  milk 
as  provided  herein,  and  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may 
be  conferred  or  imposed  by  the  ordinances  of  said  cities  or 
villages. 

1 1420.  Penalty  for  adulteration  of  milk.  Whoever  shall 
adulterate  by  himself,  or  by  his  servant  or  agent,  or  sell, 
exchange  or  deliver,  or  have  in  his  custody  or  possession 
with  intent  to  sell  or  exchange  the  same,  or  exposes  or 
offers  for  sale  or  exchange,  adulterated  milk  or  milk  to 
which  water  or  any  foreign  [substance]  substances  in  any 
state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  or  from  sick  or  dis¬ 
eased  cows,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  for 
every  such  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or 
the  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory  at  Ionia 
not  exceeding  three  months. 

1 1421.  Penalty  for  sale  of  skimmed  milk  as  pure.  Who¬ 
ever  shall  adulterate,  himself,  or  by  his  servant  or  agent, 
sell,  exchange  or  deliver,  or  have  in  his  custody  or  posses¬ 
sion  with  intent  to  sell  or  exchange  the  same,  or  exposes 
or  offers  for  sale  as  pure  milk,  any  skimmed  milk  from 
which  the  cream  or  any  part  thereof  has  been  removed,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  for  such  offense,  be 
punished  by  the  penalty  provided  in  the  preceding  section. 

1 1422.  Skimmed  milk  to  be  so  labeled.  Any  dealer  in  milk 
who  shall  by  himself,  servant  or  agent,  sell,  exchange  or 
deliver,  or  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  with  intent  to 
sell,  exchange  or  deliver  the  same,  milk  from  which  the 
cream  or  any  part  thereof  has  been  removed,  unless  in  a 
conspicuous  place  above  the  center  upon  the  outside  of  every 
vessel,  can  or  package  from  which  any  such  milk  is  sold,  the 
words  “Skimmed  Milk”  are  distinctly  painted  in  letters  not 
less  than  one  inch  in  length,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  Detroit 
House  of  Correction  not  exceeding  three  months. 

1 1423.  Pure  and  adulterated  milk  defined.  If  milk  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  pure 
milk,  is  shown  upon  analysis  by  weight  to  contain  more  than 
87U  per  centum  of  watery  fluid  or  to  contain  less  than  \2l/2 
of  milk  solids,  per  centum,  or  less  fat  than  3  per  centum,  or 
if  the  specific  gravity  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  not  between 
1  29-1000  to  1  33-ioco,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated.  If 
milk  sold  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  as  skimmed  milk  has  a  specific  gravity  at  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit  less  than  1.032,  and  greater  than  1.037,  it  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated. 

1 1424.  Manner  of_  testing  milk  for  adulterants.  Whenever 
any  inspector  of  milk  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  milk 
found  by  him  is  adulterated,  he  shall  take  specimens  thereof 
and  test  the  same  with  such  instrument  or  instruments  as 
are  used  for  such  purposes,  and  he  shall  make  an  analysis 
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thereof,  showing  total  solids,  the  percentage  of  butter,  the 
percentage  of  water  and  the  percentage  of  ash;  and  if  the 
result  of  such  test  and  analysis  indicates  that  the  milk  has 
been  adulterated  or  deprived  of  its  cream,  or  any  part  there¬ 
of,  the  same  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  adultera¬ 
tion  in  a  prosecution  under  this  act. 

1 1425.  Penalty  for  selling  skimmed  or  adulterated  milk  to 
factory.  Any  person  who  shall  remove  the  cream  or  any  part 
thereof  from  milk  to  be  sold  as  pure  milk  to  any  manufac¬ 
tory  in  which  milk  is  used  as  a  material  in  the  process  of 
production,  and  any  person  who  shall,  in  any  manner,  adul¬ 
terate  such  milk,  either  by  the  addition  of  water  or  other¬ 
wise,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  for  every 
such  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  De¬ 
troit  House  of  Correction  not  exceeding  ninety  days. 

Section  i.  Adulterated  water  or  preserved  milk.  No  per¬ 
son  shall  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  sell,  exchange  or  deliver, 
or  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  exchange  or 
deliver  any  milk  to  which  water,  chemicals  or  preservatives, 
or  any  other  foreign  substance  has  been  added.  The  term 
milk  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  skimmed  milk,  but¬ 
termilk,  cream  and  milk  in  its  natural  state,  as  drawn  from 
the  cow. 

Sec.  2.  renalty.  Whoever  shall  do  any  of  the  acts  or 
things  prohibited,  or  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  any  of  the 
acts  or  things  enjoined  by  this  act,  or  in  any  way  violates 
any  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  dollar  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  the  costs 
of  prosecution,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  June  8,  1899. 

Section  i.  Imitation  butter  to  be  labeled.  No  person 
shall  sell,  expose  or  offer  for  sale  or  exchange,  or  have  in 
his  possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  exchange,  any  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  other  substance  made  in  imitation  of  butter, 
and  which  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter, 
unless  each  and  every  vessel,  package,  roll  or  parcel  of  such 
substance  has  distinctly  and  durably  printed,  stamped  or 
stenciled  thereon  in  black  letters  the  true  name  of  such  sub¬ 
stance,  in  ordinary  bold  faced  capital  letters,  not  less  than 
five  line  pica  in  size,  and  also  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer,  together  with  the  name  of  each  and  every 
article  or  ingredient  used  or  entering  into  the  composition 
of  such  substance,  in  ordinary  bold  faced  letters,  not  less 
than  pica  in  size. 

Sec.  2.  Deacers  in  same  must  give  verbal  notice  and  sep¬ 
arate  label  when  selling  imitation  butter.  No  person  shall 
sell,  exchange  or  deliver  any  oleomargarine  or  other  sub¬ 
stance  made  in  imitation  of  butter  and  which  is  intended  to 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  unless  he  shall  distinctly 
inform  the  purchaser  by  a  verbal  notice  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  that  the  same  is  a  substitute  butter,  and  shall  also  de¬ 
liver  to  the  purchaser  of  each  and  every  roll,  package  or 
parcel  of  such  oleomargarine  or  other  substance,  at  the  time 
of  the  delivery  of  the  same,  a  separate  and  distinct  label, 
on  which  is  plainly  and  legibly  printed  in  black  ink,  in  or¬ 
dinary  bold  faced  capital  letters  not  less  than  five  line  pica 
in  size,  the  true  name  of  such  substance,  and  also  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  together  with  the  name  of 
each  article  used  and  entering  into  the  composition  of  such 
■substance,  in  ordinary  bold  faced  letters  not  less  than  pica 
in  size. 

Sec.  3.  Hotels,  etc.,  furnishing  oleomargarine  must  display 
signs.  The  proprietor  or  keeper  of  any  store,  hotel,  res¬ 
taurant,  eating  saloon,  boarding  house,  or  other  place  where 
oleomargarine  is  sold  or  furnished  to  persons  paying  for  the 
same,  shall  have  placed  on  the  walls  of  every  store  or  room 
where  oleomargarine  is  sold  or  furnished,  a  white  placard  on 
which  is  printed  in  black  ink,  in  plain  Roman  letters  of  not 
less  than  three  inches  in  length,  and  not  less  than  two  inches 
in  width,  the  words  “Oleomargarine  Sold  or  Used  Here,” 
and  shall  at  all  times  keep  the  same  exposed  in  such  con¬ 
spicuous  place  as  to  be  readily  seen  by  any  and  all  persons 
entering  such  store  or  other  room  or  rooms. 

Sec,  4.  Imitation  butter  must  not  be  designated  by  terms 
applied  to  pure  article.  No  person  shall  use  in  any  way,  in 
connection  or  association  with  the  sale  or  exposure  for  sale 
or  advertisement  of  any  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  butter,  the  word  “Butter,”  “Creamery,”  or 
“Dairy,”  or  the  name  or  representation  of  any  breed  of  dairy- 
cattle,  or  any  combination  of  such  word  or  words  and  repre¬ 


sentation,  or  any  other  words  or  symbols  or  combination 
thereof  commonly  used  in  the  sale  of  butter. 

Sec.  5.  Butter  defined.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the 
word  “butter”  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  food  product 
usually  known  as  butter,  and  which  is  made  exclusively  from 
milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  or  without  common  salt,  and 
with  or  without  additional  coloring  matter. 

Sec.  6.  Oleomargarine  defined.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
act  certain  manufactured  substances,  certain  extracts  and 
certain  mixtures  and  compounds,  including  such  mixtures 
and  compounds  with  butter,  shall  be  known  and  designated 
as  “Oleomargarine,”  namely  :  All  substances  heretofore  knowh 
as  oleomargarine,  oleo,  oleomargarine  oil,  butterine,  lardine, 
suine  and  neutral ;  all  mixtures  and  compounds  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  oleo,  oleomargarine  oil,  butterine,  lardine,  suine 
and  neutral,  all  lard  extracts  and  tallow  extracts;  and  all 
mixtures  and  compounds  of  tallow,  beef  fat,  suet,  lard,  lard 
oil,  vegetable  oil,  butterine,  lardine,  suine,  and  neutral;  all 
lard  extracts  and  tallow  extracts ;  and  all  mixtures  and  com¬ 
pounds  of  tallow,  beef  fat,  suet,  lard,  lard  oil,  vegetable  oil, 
intestinal  fat,  and  offal  fat,  made  in  imitation  or  semblance 
of  butter,  or  when  so  made,  calculated  or  intended  to  be  sold 
or  used  as  butter  or  for  butter. 

Sec.  7.  Penalty.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
the  cost  of  prosecution,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  or  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory  at 
Ionia  for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three 
years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  court,  in  each  and  every  offense.  All  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  June  23,  1899. 

Sec.  1.  Process  or  renovated  butter  must  be  labeled.  No 
person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  offer 
or  expose  for  sale,  sell,  exchange  or  deliver,  or  have  in  his 
possession  with  the  intent  to  sell,  exchange  or  deliver,  any 
butter  that  is  produced  by  taking  original  packing  stock 
butter  or  other  butter,  or  both,  melting  the  same  so  that  the 
butter  fat  can  be  drawn  off  or  extracted,  mixing  the  said 
butter  fat  with  skimmed  milk,  or  milk  or  cream,  or  other 
milk  product,  and  rechurning  or  reworking  the  said  mix¬ 
ture;  nor  shall  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  manufacture 
for  sale,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  sell,  exchange  or  deliver, 
or  have  in  his  possession  for  any  such  purpose  any  butter 
which  has  been  subjected  to  any  process  by  wliich  it  is 
melted,  clarified  or  refined,  and  made  to  resemble  butter,  and 
is  commonly  known  as  boiled,  process  or  renovated  butter, 
and  which  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  is  hereby  designated 
as  “refiovated  butter,”  unless  the  same  shall  be  branded  or 
marked  as  provided  in  section  2  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Style  of  labels  prescribed.  Whoever,  himself  or 
by  his  agent,  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  another  person 
shall  sell,  expose  for  sale  or  have  in  his  custody  or  pos¬ 
session  with  the  intent  to  sell  any  “renovated  butter,”  as 
defined  in  section  1  of  this  act,  shall  have  the  words  “Reno¬ 
vated  Butter”  conspicuously  stamped,  labeled  or  marked  in 
one  or  two  lines  and  in  plain  gothic  letters,  at  least  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  square,  so  that  the  words  cannot  be  easily 
defaced,  upon  two  sides  of  each  and  every  tub,  firkin,  box  or 
package  containing  said  “renovated  butter,”  or,  if  such  but¬ 
ter  is  exposed  for  sale  uncovered,  or  not  in  a  case  or  pack¬ 
age,  a  placard  containing  said  words  in  the  same  form  as 
above  described  in  this  section  shall  be  attached  to  the  mass 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  seen  and  read  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  When  “renovated  butter”  is  sold  from  such  pack¬ 
age  or  otherwise  at  retail,  in  print,  roll  or  other  form,  before 
being  delivered  to  the  purchaser  it  shall  be  wrapped  in  wrap¬ 
pers,  plainly  stamped  on  the  outside  thereof  with  the  words 
“Renovated  Butter”  printed  or  stamped  thereon  in  one  or 
two  lines,  and  in  plain  gothic  letters  at  least  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  square,  and  such  wrapper  shall  contain  no  other 
words  or  printing  thereon,  and  said  words  “Renovated 
Butter”  so  stamped  or  printed  on  the  said  wrapper  shall  not 
be  in  any  manner  concealed,  but  shall  be  in  plain  view  of 
the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 

Sec,  3.  Penalties.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  costs  of  prosecution,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  or  Michigan  Reformatory  at  Iiona,  for  not 
less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years,  or  by  both 
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such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  4.  Repeal.  Act  number  two  hundred  fifty-four  of  the 
public  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  ninety-nine,  entitled  “An 
act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  butter  produced  by  taking  original 
packing  stock  and  other  butter  and  melting  the  same  so 
that  the  butter  oil  can  be  drawn  off,  mixed  with  skimmed 
milk  or  other  material,  and  by  emulsion  or  other  process 
produce  butter,  and  butter  produced  by  any  similar  process 
and  commonly  known  as  ‘process’  butter ;  providing  for  the 
enforcement  thereof,  and  punishment  for  the  violation  of  the 
same,”  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  18,  1903. 

Sec.  i.  Penalty  for  obstructing  enforcement  of  laze.  That 
any  person  who  shall  obstruct  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  or  his  deputy,  or  any  of  his  duly  appointed  in¬ 
spectors,  by  refusing  to  allow  him  entrance  to  any  place 
where  he  is  authorized  to  enter  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  or  refuses  to  deliver  to  him  a  sufficient  sample  for  the 
analysis  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink  sold,  offered  or 
exposed  for  sale,  or  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
wherever  the  same  may  be  found,  when  the  same  is  re¬ 
quested  and  when  the  value  thereof  is  tendered,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  or 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  the  costs  of  prosecution, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  days 
or  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  and  every 
offense. 

Approved  June  23,  1899. 

4973.  Appointment  of  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  With¬ 
in  thirty  days  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a  suit¬ 
able  person  to  be  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  which  office 
is  hereby  created,  and  which  commissioner  so  appointed  shall 
hold  his  office  until  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  until  his  successor  is 
appointed  and  qualified.  At  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
legislature,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  the  Governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
a  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  in 
the  year  of  his  appointment,  and  until  his  successor  is  ap¬ 
pointed  and  qualified. 

4974.  Removal  of  commissioner.  The  Governor  shall  have 
power  to  remove  such  commissioner  at  any  time  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  but  the  reasons  for  such  removal  shall  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  at  the  next  regular  or  special  session  of  the 
legislature  thereafter,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  commissioner  from  any  cause,  the  Governor  may  appoint 
another  person  to  fill  the  same. 

4975-  Oath  of  office  and  bond.  Before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  the  person  so  appointed  shall  make,  sub¬ 
scribe,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  an 
oath  of  office  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  one  of  article 
eighteen  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  and  shall  enter  into 
bonds  with  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 
Goyernor,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties. 

4976.  Salaries;  appointment  of  inspectors,  deputies,  and 
clerks.  Said  commissioner  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
two  thousand  dollars.  The  said  commissioner  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Governor,  to  appoint  a  deputy  commissioner.  The 
salary  of  the  deputy  commissioner  shall  be  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  1  he  said  commissioner  may  also  appoint 
eight  regular  inspectors,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  such  other 
special  inspectors  as  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  office  may  require,  which  special  inspectors  shall  be 
paid  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  per  day  for  time  actually 
employed :  Provided,  That  the  amount  paid  such  special  in¬ 
spectors  any  one  fiscal  year  shall,  not  exceed  six  thousand 
dollars.  The  person  so  appointed  shall  have  power  to  ad¬ 
minister  oaths  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  dairy  and  food 
layvs  and  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  constitutional  oath  of 
office  and  file  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  they  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  com¬ 
missioner.  The  inspectors  shall  have  the  same  right  of  access 
to  the  places  to  be  inspected  as  the  said  commissioner  or  his 
deputy.  The  commissioner  shall  appoint  such  clerks  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
his  office.  The  salaries  and  expenses  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  part  of  the  fiscal  year 


CONVENTIONS. 

COLORADO. 

Pueblo — State  Retail  Grocers’  and  Butchers’  Assn.,  Jan.  18, 
1907.  I.  R.  Gardner,  Retail  Merchants’  Assn.,  Denver,  Colo. 

KANSAS. 

Manhattan — State  Dairy  Assn.,  Jan.  2,  1907.  H.  Van  Lee- 
wen,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids — State  Grocers’  Assn.,  Dec.  20.  J.  B.  Per- 
cival,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City — Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Assn.,  Jan.  2-4,  1907. 
E.  B.  Branch,  316  S.  nth  st.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Columbia — State  Dairy  Assn.,  Jan.  8-10,  1907.  R.  M. 
Washburn,  Colmubia. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln — State  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Jan.  16-17,  1907.  S.  C. 
Bassett,  Gibbons,  Neb. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton — State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Jan.  16-18,  1897. 
Franklyn  Dye,  Trenton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harrisburg — State  Dairy  Union,  Jan.  22-25,  190 7.  W.  E. 
Perham,  Niagara,  Pa. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas — -National  Retail  Grocers’  Assn.,  Jan.  22-24,  19 07- 
William  Gray,  428  De  Kalb  av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

VERMONT. 

Montpelier — State  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Jan.  8-10,  1907.  F.  L. 
Davis,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee — State  Cheese  Makers’  Assn.,  Jan.  9-1 1,  1907. 
N.  S.  Brader,  Madison,  Wis. 

FOOD  SHOWS. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Third  Annual  Providence  Food  Show. 
Given  by  the  Butchers’  and  Marketmen’s  Association  of  Rhode 
Island.  Infantry  Hall.  Feb.  11-23,  r9°7-  C.  H.  Green  and 
E.  J.  Rowe,  managers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ending  June  thirty,  nineteen  hundred  five,  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter.  Sail  salaries  are  to  be  paid  monthly  on  the 
warrant  of  the  Auditor  General.  The  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  of  the  commissioner,  deputy  and  inspectors,  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties,  shall  be  audited  by  the 
State  Board  of  Auditors  and  paid  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
Auditor  General.  Such  compensation  and  expenses  shall  be 
certified,  audited  and  paid  in,  the  same  manner  as  salaries  and 
expenses  paid  similar  officers.  The  deputy  commissioner  and 
inspectors  shall  enter  into  bonds  with  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  each,  with  sure¬ 
ties  to  be  approved  by  the  commissioner,  conditioned  for  the, 
faithful  performance  of  their  respective  duties.  The  Board 
of  State  Auditors  shall  provide  office  room,  and  the  necessary 
furniture  and  fixtures  and  the  necessary  stationery,  supplies 
and  printing  for  the  conducting  of  the  business  of  said  com¬ 
missioner,  on  his  application  to  said  board  therefor.  Said 
office  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  city  of  Lansing. 

(Continued  next  month.) 


Denatured  Codfish. 

The  pure  food  commissioners  are  investigating  cod¬ 
fish.  That’s  all  right,  but  don't  monkey  with  the  per¬ 
fume.  Denatured  codfish  would  not  be  a  joy  forever, 
no  more  than  would  a  skinleess  prune. — Madison, 
Wis.,  Democrat. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  the  country  papers  get 
just  the  hang  of  the  word  “denatured”  and  be  able 
to  work  it  constantly  and  correctly  in  every  column. 
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ARIZONA. 

PHOENIX. 

TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  M.  Dodsworth,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Health.  Secretary  of  Board. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

STATE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  BUREAU,  II4  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

John  A.  Bliss  of  Alameda  County,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 
W.  Frank  Pierce  of  Alameda  County. 

Geo.  R.  Sneath  of  San  Mateo  County. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

CANADA. 

OTTAWA. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INLAND  REVENUE. 

Wm.  Templeman,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue. 

W.  J.  Garold,  Deputy  Minister. 

Thos.  Macfarlane,  Chief  Analyst. 

Anthony  McGill,  Assistant  to  Chief  Analyst. 

S.  E  Wright,  Assistant  Analyst. 

E.  Davidson,  Assistant  Analyst. 

A.  Lemoine,  Assistant  Analyst. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Miss  Belle  P.  Gill,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

J.  B.  Noble,  Commissioner. 

R.  O.  Eaton,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Chemist. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Health  Officer,  William  C.  Woodward. 

Chemist,  R.  L.  Lynch. 

Deputy  Health  Officer,  H.  C.  McLean. 

Chief  Inspector,  W.  C.  Fowler. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

O.  B.  Stevens,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  F.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

John  M.  McCandless,  State  Chemist. 

R.  G.  Williams,  First  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

James  Q.  Burton,  Second  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  DAIRY,  PURE  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION. 

A.  F.  Hitt,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Macy,  State  Chemist 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Schuknecht  Assistant  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

Miss  Lucy  Doggett,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Frank  Hoey,  Chicago,  Inspector. 

C.  J.  Kjellquist,  Rockford,  inspector. 

J.  C.  Eagleton,  Robinson,  Inspector. 

H.  J.  Hamlin,  Jr.,  Shelbyville,  Inspector. 

Laura  C.  Collins,  Chicago,  Stenographer. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J.  N.  Hurty,  M.  D.,  Phar.  D.,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Health  and  State  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

H.  R.  Wright,  Commissioner. 

W.  E.  Smith,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

W.  B.  Johnson,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

F.  L.  Odell,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

J.  R.  Chittick,  Chemist. 

Miss  Avis  Talcott,  Assistant  Chemist. 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

L.  A.  Golden,  M.  D.,  President. 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

M.  A.  Scovell,  Director  Experiment  Station. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,  Food  Divi¬ 
sion. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chemist,  Food  Division. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

C.  H.  Irion,  M.  D.,  President. 

W.  G.  Owen,  M.  D.,  Vice-President. 

W.  S.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

"MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. 

A.  W.  Gilman,  Commissioner. 

L.  H.  Merrill,  Chemist  in  charge  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Welch,  President. 

John  S.  Fulton,  M.  D..  Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ROOM  I36,  STATE  HOUSE. 

P.  M.  Howard,  General  Agent,  Massachusetts  Dairy  Bu¬ 
reau. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

C.  D.  Richardson,  West  Brookfield,  Chairman  of  Dairy 
Bureau. 

J.  M.  Danforth,  Lynnfield  Centre,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 
H.  E.  Paige,  Amherst,  member  of  Dairy  Bureau. 

FOOD  DIVISION  OF  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  Harrington,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Albert  E.  Leach,  Chemist,  Food  and  Drug  Analyses. 

Chas.  A.  Goessman,  Milk  Analyst  for  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

H.  C.  Lythgoe,  Assistant  Chemist. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

A.  C.  Bird,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Colon  C.  Lillie,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Floyd  W.  Robison,  State  Analyst. 

L.  H.  Van  Wormer,  Assistant  Chemist. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

STAFF  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

E.  K.  Slater,  Commissioner. 

Milton  A.  Trenham,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Wall,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvet.  Chemist. 

R.  M.  West,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Miss  Marjorie  Cole,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Genevieve  Tonus,  Assistant  Chemist. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

Robert  M.  Washburn,  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

D.  J.  Clifford,  Deputy  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

MONTANA. 

MONTANA  MEAT  AND  MILK  INSPECTION  COMMISSION. 

HELENA. 

Dr.  Wm.  Treacv,  President. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Tuttle. 

M.  E.  Knowles,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

W.  F.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the  department. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Director  of  Labora¬ 
tory. 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

Walter  B.  Pope,  Assistant  Chemist. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Henry  Mitchell,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fitz  Randolph,  Director  State  Laboratory  of  Hy¬ 
giene. 

Shippen  Wallace,  Analyst. 

Wm.  G.  Tice,  Analyst. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Charles  A.  Wieting,  Commissioner. 

Assistant  Commissioners — 

George  L.  Flanders,  First  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Frederick  J.  H.  Kracke,  Assistant  Commissioner  Second 
District,  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

Ebenezer  J.  Preston. 

T.  James  Owens. 

S.  Brown  Richardson. 

Charles  T.  Russell. 

Verlett  C.  Beebe. 

William  T.  Hughes. 

John  H.  Grant. 

James  P.  Clark. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Alec.  H.  Seymour,  Secretary. 

F.  D.  Beagle,  Chief  Clerk. 

Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Director  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry. 

NORTH  CAROLIN  A. 

RALEIGH. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

S.  L.  Patterson,  Commissioner. 

T.  K.  Bruner,  Secretary. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist. 

W.  M.  Allen,  Food  Chemist. ' 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner. 

R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Horace  Ankeney,  Commissioner,  Columbus. 

John  J.  Kinney,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

George  Demuth,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

G.  M.  Shafer,  Chief  Inspector,  Food  Department. 

Roscoe  J.  Mauck,  Chief  Counsel,  Columbus. 

Perry  L.  Hobbs,  Chemist,  Cleveland. 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  Cincinnati,  3935  Spring 
Grove  Avenue. 

Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids. 

O.  S.  Marchworth,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

H.  A.  Weber,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

William  McPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

B.  S.  Young,  Chemist,  Ada. 

J.  H.  Beal,  Chemist,  Scio. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Chemist,  Cleveland. 

B.  Pilkington,  Chemist.  ^ 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  V.  Tartar.  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Charles  Withvcombe,  Director  Oregon  Experiment  Sta- 


HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

N.  B.  CFtchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
Oliver  D.  Shock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Prof.  C  B.  Cochran,  Chief  Chemist. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Albert  G.  Sprague,  M.  D.,  President. 

Gardner  T.  Swartz,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

T.  Grange  Simons,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

James  Evans,  Secretary,  Florence. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

WEBSTER. 

E.  W.  Smail,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

John  W.  Arthur,  Assistant. 

Prof.  J  H.  Shepard,  Brookings,  S.  D.,  State  Chemist. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

W.  J.  McMurray,  M.  D.,  President. 

J.  A.  Albright,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 
John  S.  Hamel,  Assistant  Secretary. 

J.  M.  King,  State  Chemist. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Tabor,  State  Health  Officer. 

E.  E.  Walker,  Secretary. 

UNITED  STATES. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief,  Division  of  Foods. 

G.  E.  Patrick,  Chief  of  Dairy  Laboratory. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  Chief  of  Drugs  Laboratory. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  New  York  Laboratory. 

R.  A.  Gould,  Chief  of  San  Francisco  Laboratory. 

B.  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  Boston  Laboratory. 

Howard  V.  Frost,  Chief  of  Chicago  Laboratory. 

C.  F.  Brinton,  Chief  of  Philadelphia  Laboratory. 

C.  W.  Harrison,  Chief  of  New  Orleans  Laboratory. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  Inspection  Division. 

Ed  H.  Webster,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

John  W.  Yerkes,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chief,  Division  of  Chemistry. 

S.  L.  Stephenson,  Chief,  Division  of  Distilled  Spirits. 

C.  A.  Bates,  Chief,  Division  of  Assessments. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

John  Peterson,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Holton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

B.  H.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Laboratory. 

C.  P.  Moat,  Chemist. 

H.  L.  White,  Chemist. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

E.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 

DAVENPORT. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Daven¬ 
port,  Washington. 

Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Pullman,  Washington. 
L.  W.  Hanson,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

James  O.  Thompson,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 

J.  G.  Moore,  Second  Assistant  Commissioner,  Creamery 
Expert. 

Richard  Fischer,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

F.  M.  Buzzell,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

A.  G.  Kundert,  Assistant  Chemist. 

F.  W.  Tweeden,  Assistant  Chemist. 

WYOMING. 

EVAN  STON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

E.  W.  Burke,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 

Ross  Moudy,  Laramie,  Assistant  State  Chemist. 
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Old  Underoof 


A  particular 
whiskey 
lor  particular 
people 

because  if  is 
almosf  entirely  free 
from  fusel  oil  and 
fanic  acid. 

DENNEHY^CO. 

CHICAGO 
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WEISEL  &  CO. 

. . .  Manufacturers  of _ 

High  Grade  SAUSAGES  only 

609  East  Water  Street  Milwaukee,  vVis. 

CHICAGO  BRANCH:  —  51  to  63  LA  SALLE  STREET  Tel.  connection 


We  are  the  Largest  e/I 

MUSTARD  AND  CATSUP 

HUSS-EDLER  PRESERVE  COMPANY, 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices.  75-79  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 


The  Fireless  Stove,  or 

20th  Century  Cookery 

By  CLARA  COCHRANE  CODY 

Endorsed  by  the  School  of  Domestic  Arts  aDd  Science 

Full  directions  given  for  making  a  Fireless  Cooker  at 
home  at  nominal  cost. 

Fifty  valuable  recipes  with  detailed  instructions  for 
preparing  and  cooking  foods  without  fuel 
The  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
Address 

School  of  Domestic  Arts  and  Science 

39  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Clara  Cochrane  Cody.  6030  Jefferson  Avenue,  will  cheerfully 
answer  letters  of  inquiry  about  fireless  cooking.  Enclose  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope  for  reply. 


BAUSCH  LOME 

CH  E  M  I  CALS  AND 
CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

are  found  in  the  leading  scientific  and 
commercial  laboratories  in  the  country 


POLARISCOPE 

A  half  shade  apparatus  with  Laurent’s 
polarizer,  consisting  of  a  single  Nicol 
and  a  rock  crystal  plate,  with  obser¬ 
vation  tubes  of  100,  200  and  220  mm. 
long  and  with  sodium  gas  lamp. 

This  apparatus  is  particularly  adapted 
for  exact  chemical  analysis,  reading  to 
1  minute.  They  are  imported  on  order 
Prices  on  Application 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Washington 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

Frankfurt,  a.  M.  Germany 
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the: 

American  food  Laboratory 

1235-1240  Caxton  Bldi*.  334  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO 

TELEPHONE  HARRISON  2473 


SPECIALTIES 

Food  Stuffs;  Water  —  Potable,  Mineral. 
Boiler;  Drugs,  Liquors,  Food  Colors  and 
Preservatives,  Cattle  Feeds,  Fertilizers. 

Technical  information  as  to  requirements  of  Slate 
Food,  Drug,  Fertilizer  and  Stock  Food  Laws. 


INDUSTRIAL 

Factory  Processes,  Factory  Investigations, 
Chemical  Patents  Perfected,  Practical 
Receipts,  Soap  and  Glycerine,  Paints  and 
Oils,  Utilization  of  Bi-Products,  Toxicologi¬ 
cal  Work,  Infant  and  Invalid  Foods. 


The  discriminating  housewives  of 
America  know  that  the  log  cabin  can 
contains  syrup  of  superior  quality. 

The  can  is  distinctive,  and  so  is 
the  syrup.  Log  Cabin  Syrup  has 
a  uniform,  delicious  and  wholesome 
flavor  that  delights  all  who  use  it. 


Your  Grocer  Sells  It. 


The  Towle  Maple  Syrup  company 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


*  The  Greatest 

Food 

The  most  perfect  food  that  has  ever  been  prepared 
for  man,  woman  or  child  is 

DR,  PRICE’S 

WHEAT  FLAKE  CELERY 

FOOD 

It  is  absolutely  clean,  pure  and  wholesome.  The 
system’s  needs  are  satisfied,  as  it  contains  the  largest 
amount  of  nutrients  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life  and  health.  No  breakfast  food  can  compare 
with  it. 

Palatable— Nutritious— Easy  of  Digestion  and  Ready  to  Eat 

Can  be  served  hot.  Put  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes;  or  cook  in  boiling  milk: 

IOC  3  D3Ckd£6  Afy  Signature  /  -.r  *  /A  70 

r  O  on  every 

All  <*rocers  package 


Swift’s  P 


remium  Paeon 


For  Breakfast 


Nothing  like  Swift’s  Premium  Bacon 
for  Breakfast  these  cold  mornings. 
Fried  crisp  and  brown,  it  fairly  makes 
your  mouth  water  to  think  of  it.  De¬ 
licious  and  nut -like  in  flavor.  Made 
from  young  corn -fed  porkers  —  the 
pick  of  the  country.  Every  piece  of 
Swift  s  Premium  Bacon  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Inspected — branded  so  on  the  rind. 
This  guarantees  its  wholesomeness 
and  purity.  When  you  order  Bacon, 
ask  for  Swift’s  PREMIUM. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A. 


PURE  AND  WHOLESOMF 

All  of  BORDEN’S  prod¬ 
ucts  comply  in  every 
respect  with  the  National 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1906, 
against  adulteration  and 
mis-branding,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  depart¬ 
ment  ruling  we  have 
filed  our  STANDARD 
GUARANTEE  at 
Washington — No.  165. 

BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

Est.  1857  “LEADERS  OF  QUALITY"  New  York 


Seipp’s 

Extra  Pale 
Beer 


Absolutely  pure, 
wholesome,  well 
aged,  thoroughly 
pasteurized,  chill 
and  summer 
proof.  : :  : :  : : 


C.  SEIPP  BREWING  CO. 

27th  St.  and  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Telephones: 

Calumet  730  and  869 


Dairy  and  Food  Departments  Have  Endorsed 


DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 

As  Standard  and  True  to  Label 


Ritious-wholE5 


One  package  10  cents,  makes  one 
pint  of  wholesome  Fruit  Jelly. 
All  the  flavors  from  true  fruits. 


GRAND  PRIZE 

(The  highest  honor) 

Awarded  to 


Flavoring 

Extracts 


At  the 

ST.  LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 

For  sale  by  all  representative  grocers. 


A  HEALTHFUL 
AMD  DAINTY  DESSERT 


(vanilla) 

Ice  Cream  in  seven  minutes. 
Remarkable  for  smoothness,  palat¬ 
ableness  and  purity,  all  flavors. 


Manufactured  by 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.,  CHICAGO 
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Beans  are  Rich  in 
NITROGEN 

the  way 

SNIDER 

PORK  and  BEANS 

are  prepared 

The  “Snider  Process” 
doubles  the  digestibility 
of  Beans  without  mak¬ 
ing  them  mushy,  soft,  s 
split,  squashed  or  dis¬ 
colored,  like  other 
brands  of  Beans. 

The  porous  nature  of 
“Snider  Process” 
Beans  permits  them  to 
evenly  absorb  the  de¬ 
licious  Snider  Catsup 
in  which  they  are  im¬ 
mersed,  with  its  dainty 
flavor  of  Seven  Spices. 


THE  T.  A.  SNIDER  PRESERVE  CO. 

CINCINNATI 


A  MATTER  OF  HEALTH 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure 

HAS  MO  SUBSTITUTE 

A  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder 
free  from  alum  or  phos- 
phatic  acid 
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